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STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 



BY A NEW WRITER. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE HEIR. 



"Not tenre two maften? — ^Here*s a man 

woold try it, 
Wonld ^n serve God, yet give the Deril 

his due." Scott. 

\17ITHIN a quarter of a mile of 
the quaint town of Bencarn, 
in the Island of Anglesea, there re- 
sided a few years back a family 
named Cleveland. Though unable 
to boast of the remotest connection 
with the aristocracy, they were more 
looked up to, as Uie phrase is, than 
anyone in the place, excepting Sir 
Robert Bradhaven, sitting member, 
for they possessed that great touch- 
stone to men's sympathies — gold. 

The founder of the Clevelands' 
wealth and importance had risen from 
the humble position of errand-boy 
to that of a cotton merchant, re- 
spected almost as much for his in- 
tegrity as his success. 

This being the history of Mark 
Cleveland's descendants, it is need- 
less to enter into the subject of his 
rapid rise, his marriage, or his death ; 
enough that he left a son who, de- 
voting all his time and energies to 
the increase of the fortune be- 
queathed to him, in turn bequeathed 
it to his son, a man scarcely less 
eager than his forerunner in the pur- 
suit of gain, or less tenacious of its 
hold. When Wm. Cleveland, grand- 
son of the once penniless merchant, 
was entering his fortieth year, he 
found, upon auditing his Christmas 



accoimts, that he was master of more 
than a million of money, and satis- 
fied that he could not enjoy life 
better by farther accumulations, he 
closed his counting-house, and quit- 
ting the din and bustle of Liverpool, 
purchased a fine estate upon the 
Anglesea coast, which had long borne 
the name of Springfield. 

For two or three years his active 
mind was sufficiently engaged in 
planning improvements, and seeing 
that they were carried out according 
to his designs, but when shrubberies 
and parterres were laid out, rooms 
taken down, and others added to 
the mansion, fresh walks and avenues 
formed, he felt that he wanted some 
new object of concern. After much 
cogitation he setded within himself 
that it was incumbent on him to 
marry, and not dall3dng long in his 
choice, he one fine morning took to 
church a Miss Pacey, who having 
some claims — not too well authenti- 
cated — to gentility, must needs tease 
her husband to go to London, that 
they might mix in polite society. 

Though he resisted her appeals, 
he was himself visited by aspirations 
for grandeur, and made a great dis- 
play with his hunters and hounds ; 
while she took pride in being dressed 
always in the latest fashion, and 
keeping a laiger establishment of 
servants than anyone in the island. 

In youth it had been Mr. Cleve- 
land's pride to recal the happy 
chances of luck which enriched hi3 
predecessors; now he would g^adl) 
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have sank the recollection altogether, 
his ambition being to incorporate 
his name with the great No sooner 
was a son bom to him, than he 
withdrew his money from the scat- 
tered securities it had been invested 
in, and purchasing a coal and iron 
vnine in Welshpool, settled it, with 
Springfield, by strict entail upon the 
child and his heirs. This piece of 
folly and injustice perpetrated, he 
tried to persuade himself that instead 
of having sprung from the fortunate 
adventurer, he had received his 
patrimony by the law of primogeni- 
ture. Two years after die advent 
of John, a second boy was bom, 
and when to him was added a girl, 
Mr. Cleveland began to fancy that 
he had not behaved quite rightly 
in the disposal of his property, but 
he had still the consoling assiurance 
left him, that out of his enormous 
income he could well provide for 
the younger children. 

Tlie expectant inheritor of so much 
wealth could boast no marked in- 
dividuality of character, and is best 
described by negatives. He was 
not — I am speaking of him now at 
twenty-five — ^a gamester, drinker, or 
spendthrift \ he was not in person 
either well or ill-looking ; in intellect 
neither gifted nor deficient \ he had, 
in short, no distinct virtues or vices. 
On the other hand, his brother Edgar 
was handsome, clever, and extrava- 
|;ant ; loud in voice and manner, an 
mveterate lover of the turf, and 
jingler of the dice-box. He was a 
man possessed of the best intentions 
and the weakest resolves, one of 
those rattling, jovial beings whom, 
while they are a pest to society, and 
a curse to themselves and relations, 
nobody thoroughly hates. He was 
always in difficulty, and always good- 
tempered and gay, strongly contrast- 
ii^ by his dissolute habits and free, 
•reckless manners with the phlegmatic 
John. 

In Jhis dandier Mr. Cleveland 



was scarcely more blessed ; she was 
as vain and giddy as the dashing 
Edgar, and after occasioning her 
parents an infinity of uneasiness by 
various escapades of folly, put the 
climax to her inconsiderateness by 
eloping with a young comet of Dra- 
goons, possessing no greater stock 
of principle than brains, and over 
head-and-ears in debt and dissipation. 

On neither side was there any 
affection ; the one being impelled to 
the rash step solely through a flighty 
desire to provoke a recreant ad- 
mirer, and the other by an idea that 
he should be endowed with a toler- 
able share of Mr. Cleveland's pelf. 
Papa proved, however, inflexible; 
stratagem and entreaty alike failed 
to open his heart or purse, and the 
erring daughter was discarded un- 
pityingly to her fate. What that was 
we will inquire into at a future time ; 
our present business is with the bro- 
thers, who not only broke off all 
intercourse with the unhappy Julia, 
but were supposed to be in the way of 
a reconciliation between her and her 
father. 

Each quarter Edgar's demands 
were increasing, for he had joined a 
crack regiment and piqued himself 
upon being one of the fastest men 
in it : at length the drains upon Mr. 
Cleveland's bounty became so heavy, 
that he declared his refusal any longer 
to support a career of such depraved 
pleasure. Mr. Edgar was staggered ; 
and convinced of the inutility of 
persuasions or promises of amend- 
ment to one of his father's iron will, 
considered seriously how he should 
relieve himself fh)m his embarrass- 
ments, and the result of his reflec- 
tions was, that he forthwith cast 
himself and his encumbrances at the 
feet of a rich spinster, long past the 
zenith of her youth, and — I was 
about to add beauty, but she had 
never been distinguished by any 
particular marks of that. The gal- 
lant captain's uniform and whiskers 
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completely subdued the heart of 
Miss Deeley, and without much ex- 
hibition of co)mess, she consented 
to endow her suitor with her hand 
and thirty thousand pounds. The 
bridegroom's creditors, long put off 
by ingenious excuses and artifices, 
flocked around him upon his wed- 
ding-day and swallowed no incon- 
siderable portion of his newly-ac- 
•quired fortune, as the bride, all con- 
ifidence and affection, had omitted 
the precaution of having even the 
smallest pittance settled upon herself. 

Instead of making a firm stand, 
and Hmiting his expenses to his in- 
come, Edgar became after his mar- 
riage more thoughtless than ever. At 
the expiration of eight years, not 
merely had the last golden coin of 
his wife's gone the way of the rest, 
but he had parted with his commis- 
sion, as also the lease and furniture 
of his London house, and was once 
again reduced to the last extremity, 
with a child as well as a wife to look 
to him for support The latter, by 
nature endowed with what is known 
as spirit, would frequently use bitter 
reproaches against her husband, who 
conscious of his own failings, had 
the decency to keep up a show of 
affection for her, and if he had 
robbed her of all enjoyments, at least 
did not substitute them by ill usage. 

During these eight years no man- 
ner of communication had been 
carried on with his estranged father ; 
but when brought to the lowest 
need, he was obliged to apply for 
assistance ; and for answer the old 
man, through his lawyer, promised 
to make him an allowance of five 
hundred per annum, provided he 
would quit England. To this con- 
dition Edgar gladly acceded, and 
took passage for the United States, 
in which wide field he might have 
found ample scope for his talents, 
had he chosen to turn them to good 
.account ; to him, however, work and 
.thought were seemingly impossibili- 



ties, and except that the expense of 
his pleasures was so reduced, he 
led pretty much the same heedless 
life he had in England. So long 
as Mr. Cleveland, the elder, lived, 
the annual ;£^5oo was punctually 
paid into the . hands of the New 
York bankers, and according to his 
will double that amount was sub- 
sequently transmitted by John, who 
came undisputed into power. 

Twelve years soon passed with 
the inheritor of the mine, after the 
old man was laid in the "family 
vault" beside his wife, and still 
Springfield challenged the admira- 
tion of the passer-by, looking, indeed, 
all the better for the lapse of time. 
Mr. John, cold, cautious, and money- 
loving, had during his father's life- 
time taken to himself a wife, or, as 
malicious gossips suggested, been 
taken in marriage. None of the 
Bencam people liked Mrs. Cleve- 
land, who was charged with being 
of an overbearing disposition. Her 
husband had brought her home with 
him after thirteen months' absence, 
and as the news of her confinement 
spread in about a fortnight after their 
arrival, it was concluded that their 
courtship must have been of the 
shortest, for it could hardly be sup- 
posed that he knew of her existence 
before his visit to Devonshire, of 
which county she was a native. 

During the term of her life, cut 
short by a cold, she held her hus- 
band and children in chains that 
were not of roses ; they nevertheless 
respected her, and the former, besides 
publishing his affliction at her loss 
through the medium of the London 
" Times," had erected, in the most 
conspicuous site of the grounds, an 
obelisk "In Memory of" tlie im- 
perious dame. 

On the I St of March, 1858, and 
just eleven months from the date of 
his wife's burial, Mr. John Cleve- 
land was seated in the breakfast 
parlour of his mansiorv^ Y^;vjiaxs% -a^ 
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btter, and looking the while de- 
cidedly out of temper. 

It was from the scapegrace Edgar, 
or rather written by his direction, 
he being too ill to undertake the 
task himself. No correspondence 
had passed between the brothers, 
so that the news of Mrs. Edgar^s 
demise was ne^v, though by this 
time the poor woman's remains must 
have been reduced to ashes, for she 
survived her arrival at New York 
barely a year. By the evidence of 
Edgar's amanuensis — his doctor^ 
it seemed little likely that his shat- 
tered body could retain life many 
days, and the object of his letter 
was to beg the millionaire to give 
his protection and aid to his friend- 
less and penniless son, who was to 
sail for England immediately. "I 
only ask you," he said, "to make 
an opening for him in the world, as 
he is safe to push his advantages. 
When too late, I see that I have 
been a villain, as well as a fool, in 
suffering the boy's future to be 
entirely unprovided for ; but as this 
is the last request I am ever likely 
to trouble you with, I tnist you will 
not refuse it, nor behave unkindly 
to him on his arrival" This is the 
most important extract of the letter, 
and the one which brought up that 
puzzled, gloomy look upon the heavy 
brow of the reader. 

"What is it, papa, annoys you?" 
asked a sweet girlish voice — his 
daughter's. 

" Here, read it," said he, handing 
the letter to her ; " it will explain 
better than I can." ■\\'hen she had 
finished its perusal, and before she 
could make any remark, he broke 
out, " What am I to do with the 
fellow? I am not in Parliament, to 
get places for whoever I think fit 
What a bore relations are ! there 

He was about to say Julia — with 
little right, in truth, for he had never 
spoken to her since she left her 



home ; recollecting himself in time 
he recalled the word. His sister 
was a subject he had forbidden 
himself to discuss with his children, 
who knew nothing more than that 
she had offended her friends by an 
imprudent alliance. 

" Dear papa, why let this vex you 
so ?" said his daughter, at which Mr, 
Cleveland turned n-ith an earnest 
look towards her ; but the harsh ex- 
pression in his face was not sub- 
dued, attractive as was the object 
that met his sight 

It was often remarked by the 
servants that towards his first-bom 
Mr. Cleveland manifested almost an 
indifference, while for his only other 
child he displayed the ^eatest con- 
cern ; though, after all, it was more 
pride than fondness, and William, 
or Willie as he was generally called, 
was looked upon by him rather 
in the light of his heir then his son. 

Esther, who has the double claim 
of sex and age to a first introduc- 
tion, was in her nineteenth year. 

To describe her countenance as 
fine would be insufficient notice : her 
beauty was, however, opposed to that 
order which bewilders and intoxi- 
cates, rather in its majestic repose 
reminding one of a statue, Herface^ 
was oval, her features somewhat 
large, but perfectly chiselled, her 
eyes a pale liquid brown, for the 
most part concealed by the full, 
drooping lids, although when she- 
raised them they met yours so 
frankly that you felt irresistibly 
drawn towards her, yet not so much' 
in love as confidence. There are 
some persons you cannot pet; 
whose names it would seemahberty 
to abbreviate, and before whom you> 
feel constrained to subdue all light 
emotions, and to talk only straight 
forward rationality, Esther was such . 
an one, calm almost to coldness, 
grave nearly to severity. No ves- 
tige of pink lent animation to her 
compledon, whose purity was ren- 
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dered paleness by contrast to her 
black dress, for she had not yet dis- 
carded her mourning for her mother ; 
but what would have been a defect 
in another detracted nothing from 
her. Indeed, colour would have 
seemed out of place upon her cheeks ; 
and when she smiled, which was far 
too seldom, such was the transfor- 
mation wrought in her, that the 
severest judge of feminine loveliness 
would have been puzzled to find a 
fault with her. For her figure, if it 
lacked the airy grace and supple 
slimness so captivating in girlhood, 
was strictly symmetrical, and while 
her motions were slow, they were 
easy and dignified. Her dispo- 
sition, though unimpassioned, was 
constant ; her intellect, if not shin- 
ing, was at least solid. 

Her brother, a year younger than 
she, bore but the faintest similarity 
to her, and had been a partial 
invalid from his cradle. His hair, 
many shades lighter than hers, was 
almost flaxen, his features delicate 
to effeminancy, his complexion of a 
sickly whiteness; and he wore an 
expression of profound dejection, 
frequendy superseded by one of 
irascibility, for physical suffering had 
soured a temper naturally amiable. 

He sat close to the blazing fire, 
with his breakfast upon a little 
table beside him, and was finally 
aroused to a sense of something 
unusual stirring by an address from 
Esther. 

" Shan't you like him to come, 
Willie ?" 

"Whom are you speaking of?" 
he inquired. 

"Of whom should she be but 
^ur scamp of an uncle's son ?" put 
in their father, in a fume. " Well, 
4IS he is on the water, I must, I 
suppose, receive him, only I could 
wish that he might get transported 
directly he lands, were it not that he 
l>eai8 our name.'' 

Unheeding this very feeling re- 



mark, Esther said to her brother — 
" He will be an agreeable companion 
for you, Willie." 

" Oh ! I don't want any besides 
you," moaned the poor invalid, pre- 
determined to dislike his cousin. 
" I hate great rough lads," 

Esther smiled, as she returned 
soothingly, " He is nearly twenty- 
three,' so you cannot have to fear 
from him any of the mischievous 
tricks Harry Paget plays you." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Mr. Cleveland, 
"so old as that! I hadn't half 
read the letter. Where does it state 
his age ?" 

" You think I'm wrong, papa — 
here it is. * Gerald ought certainly 
ce this to have decided on his 
future course, as he is almost 
twenty-three. He has excellent 
natural abilities, which, I am 
ashamed to say, I have left to the 
cultivation of chance.' " 

" No doubt, and his morals like- 
wise," commented Mr. Cleveland. 

" * He has,' " continued Esther, 
" * acquired French, German, and 
Italian from emigrants, and has, I 
believe, picked up a good deal of 
other odd knowledge from a clever, 
but deposed priest.' " 

" 'Pon my word, a young gentie- 
man of high resources ! His priestiy 
instructor was a Jesuit, of course." 

"Shall I go on?" said Esther, 
quietly. 

" By all means ; let me hear the 
full list of his recommendations." 

" * He is not handsome : he takes 
after his mother.' " 

" Excellent !" laughed Mr. Cleve- 
land ; " I have always maintained 
that vanity is the last passion to die 
out, and here is good proof of it." 

With many such sneering inter- 
ruptions Esther completed the letter, 
laying it and its subject aside to- 
gether. No speculations as to 
Gerald's character came into her 
head ; she was of too practical and 
common sense a nature to weave 
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imaginable scenes in which he was 
to figure, as other young Misses may 
have done ; and from that morning 
no more than a cursory allusion was 
made by either her or her father 
concerning the anticipated amval. 
Not that the latter was by any means 
ndilTerent to it ; the notion of a 
young man, so completely ineligible 
for a son-in-law, being famiharly 
associated with his daughter, was 
highly disagreeable. If she ^ould 
fall in love with him, it would be, 
to say the least of it, very unpleasant ; 
there was, however, no means of 
preventing their acquaintance. " Let 
him come," he thought, " and if I see 
any good reason for turning him out 
again, I won't be long in doing it." 

A fortnight elapsed, but Gerald 
failed to make his appearance, and 
Mr. Cleveland began to hug to his 
heart the notion that he had changed 
his design. The supposition was 
erroneous ; and on the sixteenth day 
the visitor arrived. It was almost 
midnight, and the early household 
having retired, he had to wait some 
time before the door was opened to 
him, when, requesting that no one 
should be disturbed on his account, 
he straightway went to the apartment 
prepared for him. The novelty of 
his situation, perhaps, prevented him 
from resting, for by dawn he had 
risen, and in wandering about the 
grounds suddenly lighted upon Es- 
ther, whose custom it was to take a 
walk before her father and brother 
came down. She was not, as has 
already been said, a quick girl ; and 
then she had reflected so httle about 
her cousin that she was quite takea 
by surprise at the unexpected meet- 
ing. Eje she had time allowed to 
collect hei thoughts and shape them 
into words, he proceeded to apologise 
for the lateness of his coming the 
previous night, by saying that the 
ifaip did not reach port till dusk. 

His voice was of almcst magical 
tmmc; xad Either, grown quite 



calm again, raised her languid eyes 

to take a second and longer look at 
him. His featiures were striking. 
particularly the eyes, not that they 
were large, prominent, or dazzlingly 
bright, but dark, clear, and vigilant 
— eyes that bespoke in their possessor 
a lively fancy, keen penetration, and 
vehement passion. In the expression 
of the mouth there was the same 
variableness, a fulness that denoted 
sensibilily, and a compression that 
was almost stem. It was a mouth 
more apt to exhibit scorn than 
mirth, yet its smiEe was singularly 
pleasing ; and united to the fascina- 
tion of the eyes, lent interest to a face 
that few would pronounce comely, 
judging by the Apollo standard. 
Altogether, it was a countenance to 
study, and conveyed a strong self- 
consciousness of power. 

Her survey completed, Esther 
stretched out her hand with a few- 
words of welcome ; but there was 
no token of admiration in her looks, 
no emotion stirred her heart. As 
far as first impressions went, her 
father had small cause for fear ; and 
her inquiries concerning his journey 
were put through civility rather than 
cordiality. 

It is too much the custom ta 
accuse women of being won by the 
blandishments of melting glances 
and beaming smiles, unmindful that 
this sort of infatuation cannot exist 
for those who possess minds of a 
truly feminine cast ; and that the 
more romantic a womaij's nature, 
the greater her craving for an inter- 
change of thought, a i>artner in her 
wild idealisms. Well for you, Es- 
ther, you are so little inclined tO' 
indulge in fanciful broodings; that 
your sober brain discards the allur- 
ing, may be injurious, flights of 
imagination others delight to revel 
in ; for ^ide you is one too capable 
of giving scope to such mad vagaries 
— a skilful teacher in sounding, 
theories and enchantiiig dehisim& 
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Unconscious of the control Gerald 
might acquire over her destiny, 
Esther continued to converse with 
him in accents as even as her looks 
were unruffled, and when the break- 
fast-bell rang, she conducted him 
back to the house. 

Mr. Cleveland, who was looking 
out of the window, stared hard at 
his nephew as he walked up the 
path by flsther's side ; but a light 
broke upon him as they entered. 

"Ah — humph! you are Edgar's 
son, are you ?" was his greeting, and 
not offering to shake hands. " After 
doing his best to ruin everybody 
connected with him, he has died a 
pauper ; for he is dead, of course." 

Gerald bent his head slightly, and 
his eyes glittered ; whether from 
anger or regret was difficult to de- 
fine. 

"So you are like your mother," 
continued his uncle, taking his place 
at table and motioning him to one 
opposite : " I never saw her." 

" It would have given her great 
pleasure to have known you," ob- 
served the young man with a sarcasm 
too fine for his relative's dull sense 
to detect " No one," he added, 
with a changed voice, "can regret 
more than I that my poor father did 
not follow in your steps ; and grate- 
ful indeed am I for the advantage 
ofiiered me in your example and 
advice." 

"ITie lad is no fool," inter- 
nally commented Mr. Cleveland, 
worked upon in his most vulnerable 
point. " Willie," he called aloud, 
"have you spoken to your cousin 
yet?" 

Willie, who shrunk with nervous 
timidity from the gaze of strangers, 
here came forward, and with an un- 
intelligible murmur put out his small 
white hand. Gerald looked down 
fiom his lofty height upon the sickly, 
trembling boy, and less in pity than 
contempt " Poor puny thing 1" he 
thought, "what can your wealth 



bring to you save anxiety? 
why am I not the heir ?" 



Oh, 



irf^ 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BALANCE OF FORTUNE. 

The fortuneless nephew and im- 
welcome guest so assiduously ap- 
plied himself to the task of winning 
Mr. Cleveland's favour, so skilfully 
worked upon his weaknesses, that 
before a fortnight was over he forgot 
to wish him away. Esther's heart 
seemed in no likelihood of being 
imperilled by Gerald's society, and 
in all conscience Springfield was 
large enough to lodge an additional 
inmate. Still, had the option been 
submitted to Mr. Cleveland of the 
young man's departure or stay, he 
would unhesitatingly have chosen 
the former ; but, by nature inert, he * 
recoiled at the trouble of planning 
or carrying out any project which 
would relieve him from the encum- 
brance ; and again, he was always 
unwilling to part with the smallest 
portion of his wealth ; so, taking the 
question of ease and economy to- 
gether, he decided upon allowing 
him to remain. 

Whatever progress Gerald's tact 
afforded him in the good graces of 
his uncle, he was unsuccessful in in- 
gratiating himself in the favour of 
his cousins ; may be he exerted him- 
self less in endeavouring to please 
them. Willie he heartily despised, 
but he deeply resented the reserve 
Esther invariably displayed towards 
him. Her beauty had at once 
excited in him an emotion of in- 
terest, and as he came to know her 
better, he imbibed a sentiment with 
respect to her that was composed of 
she most opposite ingredients. The 
sight of her dutiful affection to her 
harsh father, her tender consideration 
for her brother — ^whose fits of fret- 
fulness might have excused irrita- . 
bility in her — the superioivt^ ol bsx. 
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mind, — these and a thousand femi- 
nine graces that attached themselves 
to her, fanned in his breast a Are 
BtroDgly akin to love, yet there were 
times when he almost hated her, 
construiDg her coldness into pur- 
posed af&ont 

To any one the position he was 
placed in would have been painful, 
to him it was especially so. He was 
endowed with qualities that make 
dependence a racking torture, his 
pride and ,ambition were alike inor- 
dinate. He was possessed also of 
« perseverance incapable of being 
wearied by failure, or terrified by 
difficulty. The word impossible he 
contemptuously rejected from his 
vocabulary; defeat he averted was 
the portion justly designed for fools. 
A combination of ardour and 
patience is rare : quick feelings 
mostly signify hasty acts and words. 
With Gerald, passion was allowed 
complete dominion in the soul ; there 
the region of its empire ended. His 
actions might, indeed, be often 
traced to the promptings of impulse, 
but in. every case execution was 
delayed till emotion had subsided. 
To him a resolve was like a visible 
obstruction in his path ; his desires 
must be accomplished — somehow. 
His dogged obstinacy, united to his 
fiery energy, marked him as a being 
at once to respect and shun. Hith- 
erto his powers of mind, though fully 
developed, had been quiescent ; that 
they were calculated to render him 
either highly esteemed or deeply 
execrated, there could be no doubt ; 
a man of such a stamp is fated to 
become a demigod or a demon. 

In his new life numberless were 
the causes that acted unfavourably 
upon him. The striking dissimilarity 
between his own dependent position 
and that of his fortunate relatives, 
appealed strongly to the worst im- 
pulses of his nature, and made him 
covet through arrogance, what he 
iKwld not through motives merdy 



sordid. He beheld men court his 
unde on account of his affluence, 
and at the same time he despised 
their meanness, he longed for the 
acquisition of that which would in- 
vest him with equal sway over his 
fellows. 

" I am," he would bitterly reason, 
" immeasurably the superior of my 
uncle, and for his son, he is tittle re- 
moved from an imbecile, and behold, 
such is the influence of gold, that all 
bow down to them. It should not 
supersede mind, but as it does, it 
must be my care to win it, for by all 
the powers infernal, I swear that to 
me also shall men bend the knee. 
To be a mere worm, creeping un- 
noticed in a beaten tract, a cipher in 
the active world, shall never be 
my lot. This raging, unquenchable 
thirst for distinction, must be a pro- 
phecy of future dominion ; I feel 
that I was bom for something better 
than grovelling submission." 

The higher soared Gerald's insane 
illusions, the darker was his despon- 
dency upon being recalled to the 
contemplation of his just state. How 
could he in sober earnest expect, 
with his cramped means, to achieve 
renown? At this time his aspira- 
tions, ridiculously removed it might 
be from the possibility of realisation, 
were at least elevating ; and, if he 
aimed to guide mankind, he wished 
not to oppress. He was filled rather 
with Utopian ideas of alleviating by 
his sole instrumentality the evils 
inherent to the common destiny. 

The full time of mourning for 
Mis. Cleveland having expired, her 
husband wished, on his childrens' 
account, to gather the surrounding 
famihes of note, and accordingly 
made preparations for a party upon 
a grand scale. All the gentry for 
ten miles round were invited, and 
though some covertly sneered at him 
for his want of blood and breeding, 
none refused to attend. 

If Mr. Cleveland bad no intcn- 
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tion, when planning the party, to 
make it the means of " bringing out " 
his daughter, it assuredly might be 
looked upon as her presentation to 
society, as previous to her mother's 
illness she \\'a:i seldom admitted 
into company, and since then they 
had nearly abjured paying and re- 
ceiving visits. 

There was a great deal of bustle 
preparatory to the event, not particu- 
larly edifying or pleasing to dwell 
upon. The embellishment of the 
rooms was chaste and elegant, for it 
•was conducted under Esther's super- 
vision, and that she had an innate 
perception of fitness and beauty no 
one could deny, though it must be 
admitted that her father was not too 
refined. In the choice of her own 
attire, her taste was equally well dis- 
played; while she avoided tricking 
Jierself out in a manner to advertise 
her father's wealth, she as carefully 
•eschewed an affected simplicity. Her 
•dress was white, admirably suited to 
her complexion, to which excitement 
lent a faint dash of colour, and en- 
twined in her light-flowing hair 
•was a wreath of pink rose-buds 
■Studded with a glittering dew of 
•diamonds. 

Gerald meeting her as she was 
^ing into the drawing-room, was 
moved by a something stronger than 
admiration ; he had previously seen 
her dressed always in black or grey, 
•eqiially disfiguring to her marble 
features, and now, in comparison to 
her former self, she was positively 
radiant, as she smiled in answer to 
his half-breathed exclamation. She 
"was by no means removed from the 
pale of human weakness, and had 
herself been agreeably struck by her 
manifesdy improved looks, thus the 
pleasure conveyed in Gerald's eyes 
iras not unwelcome incense. 

Though so complete a novice in 
the art of receiving and entertaining, 
Esther acquitted herself well, and 
]ier fiftce, if not gay, was expressive 



of kind feeling. She was quite the 
heroine of the occasion, but where 
was the hero ? Poor Willie was little 
calculated to show to advantage in 
such a scene, and blushed with pain- 
ful shyness whenever he was ad- 
dressed. How marked the contrast 
was between him and Gerald, whose 
perfect self-possession and noble 
bearing, served to make his cousin all 
the more insignificant ; nor was the 
difference in their minds and persons 
greater than in the treatment they 
received from the guests, who made 
Gerald feel acutely that he was no- 
body, whereas Willie, whatever his 
mental or physical defects, was the 
heir. Now, constituted as Gerald 
was, human praise to him was nectar, 
and he raged with inward execrations 
of everybody there. 

" The toadying set !" he muttered 
savagely to himself, " how soon they 
have learned to treat us according to 
our fortunes, but my scorn shall re- 
pay them ; they are too despicable 
to arouse my anger." 

Were they ? then why did his brow 
darken like a thunder-cloud, and his 
teeth set with such fierce vindictive- 
ness ? To lose what one does not 
prize should be no trial. 

Conspicuous amongst Gerald's 
capabilities was the happy one of 
being able to accommodate himself 
to all societies ; and though he rather 
disliked dancing, he was not going 
to nurse the blues throughout the 
evening, and very politely asked the 
nearest young lady if he should have 
the pleasure, &c. 

But he was destined to meet here 
another rebuflf; she coloured, hesi- 
tated, and finally stammered out, 
that she did not intend dancing. 

"That is a falsehood," thought 
Gerald, and with a perfectly serene 
air approached a second lady (who 
had looked very graciously upon him 
at their introduction), to put to her 
the same question. She was a fair- 
haired, rosy complexioned girl^ with 
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nothing of sleepiness in her blue 
eyes, or languor in het cherry mouth ; 
and though she might, according to 
her various moods, have been classed 
with the " fast " or " sentimental," she 
belonged properly to neither body, 
but was compounded of more ingre- 
dients even than impertinence and 
folly. There was no embarrassed 
pause from Anastasia Paget, who at 
once declared herself engaged; so 
Gerald, if he wanted to dance, must 
e'en seek elsewhere for a partner ; 
unwilling, however, to risk the like 
fortune, with a secret curse, he 
hacked out of the list of candidates 
for the ladies' smiles. He had loo 
good an opinion of himself to sup- 
pose that the damsels' rejections 
were voluntary, and attributed it to 
their cautious mammas' advice ; nor 
was his supposition faulty. A pen- 
niless agreeable young man is always 
noted down as dangerous in a dow- 
ager's tablets. Disgusted with every- 
Iwdy, and most of all with his own 
fate, Gerald retired to as obscure a 
place as he could find, there to in- 
dulge himself by inveighing with ran- 
<:orous bitterness ;^inst all man and 
woman kind. In the midst of his 
wrathful musings, he was accosted 
by Esther, whose bright presence 
should at once have scattered his ill- 
humour. 

" Why are you not dancing ?" in- 
quired she. " Is it that you think it 
demeaning V 

" No ! but as I am ' the poor rela- 
tion,' all decline to accept me as a 
partner," 

Esther looked in the least degree 
amazed at the tone, no less than the 
substance, of his reply, observing 
composedly, " You should have ask- 
ed me." 

" I thought that amidst the claims 
of so many, my humble ones would 
have been slighted," 

lliere was a peculiar something 
n the manner of this sentence, eager 
a tbe coimaeaceinent, reproachful 



at the close, that caused Esther to 
look up ; and so bright was the fleet- 
ing gladness of his expression, that 
her eyes involuntarily drooped again, 
and she felt the blood surge to her 
very temples. Why did her pulse 
quicken beneath the intenmess of 
his gaze, and her hand tremble as 
she placed it in his, to conduct het 
to where a quadrille was forming i* 

Her strange trepidation did not, 
at any rate, prevent her from listen- 
ing to her companion's remarks, 
which surprised and dazzled her. 
How different his present light and 
rapid flow of words from his ordinary 
curt question and answer ! what a 
marvellous change had been wrought 
in him ! Yes, but no greater than in 
herself, for listless as she generally 
was in gay pursuits, she really liked 
the dance, and was sorry it should 
end so soon. 

Gerald had made a passing allu- 
sion to America ; and as he conducted 
his cousin to her seat, she said, " Tell 
me about the people there." This 
request gave rise to many others ; 
and while he satisfied her curiosity, 
he contrived to pique it. How long 
they had been chatting together 
neither could tell, when Mr. Cleve- 
land came up to chide his daughter 
for neglecting their visitors, and with 
a scowl at Gerald, carried her off 
with him. 

This little incident served to recal 
in full force the young man's discon- 
tent, and he positively writhed with 
fuiy as they walked away. 

" No wonder Mr. Cleveland lias 
interrupted your talk with his daugh- 
ter ! you are too great a monopolist, 
young gentleman." 

Slightly startled by this address, 
Gerald turned to confront the speak- 
er, a bald-headed man of about fifty- 
live, with a shrewd countenance, to 
which tbe twinkling of his keen grey 
eyes gave, at times, an aspect of dis- 
i^creeable cunning. 

" If your ronadL was intended fw 
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my ears, I beg leave to tell you that 
it is very much out of place," said 
Gerald emphatically. 

" When there is no oflfence meant, 
none should be taken," returned the 
stranger, perfectly imabashed by the 
reproof. "A cousin's society is 
often hazardous to a girl's peace, and 
that Mr. Cleveland thinks so is 
evident. Ha ! ha 1" he chuckled, 
" what a downfal it would be to his 
pride, if she should thus throw her- 
self away." * 

Instead of making any observation 
upon the offensive tone of this 
speech, Gerald, veiling his mortifica- 
tion by a look of contemptuous un- 
concern, moved from his seat, when 
the stranger said, with an effort at 
conciliation, "I am Mr. Leech, 
your uncle's attorney \ you may have 
heard him mention me. Don't let 
us be unfriendly." 

" By no means," was the other's 
response. Having had time to swal- 
low his ire, he remembered his 
maxim to cultivate the goodwill of 
everyone, and from this unpromising 
beginning the two fell into a long 
conversation. 

Mr. Leech, like most men, had a 
secret ambition, but, unlike the run 
of professionals, he cared nothing 
for distinction in his calling. His 
legal capacity was generally acknow- 
ledged — ^this was so far good. He 
was admitted on terms of equality 
to the best houses in Bencam, which 
also was satisfactory. His income 
was considerably beyond his wants ; 
what more, then, could he require ? 
simply a wide-spread reputation for 
heardessness. If anyone said to him, 
" You have no feeling, no mercy," he 
took it as the highest compliment. 
He gloated over tales of oppression ; 
he blessed slavery and tyrants. Had 
he been asked the name of his fa- 
vourite character in history, he would 
have replied Judge Jeffreys ; though 
he confessed to a strong admiration 
for that monstrous compound of 



brutality and piety, James the Se- 
cond. Every poor person about Ben- 
cam who owed anything, trembled 
lest hi^ guilt should reach the ears 
of Mr. Leech, as one of the chief 
pleasures he permitted himself was 
buying up dishonoured bills, that he 
might bring into play writs, pro- 
cesses, and other such small shot 
out of his magazine. Is it necessary 
to add that he invested mostly in 
poor dwellings, whose tenants too 
frequently awarded him the luxury 
of putting in executions ? 

It was the worst possible ac- 
quaintance for Gerald, with his un- 
stable principles ; for if Mr. Leech's 
pet theory of governing mankind 
through fear was never likely to im- 
press him much, he caught greedily at 
his worldly doctrines of self-interest, 
his high-sounding projects forgetting 
money, listening with the reverenti^ 
attention of a neophite, when the 
lawyer, after spending much breath 
in setting forth the value of various 
speculations, oracularly declared 
lending to be the best of all. If he 
had twenty thousand pounds in hand, 
he could invest it for him at thirty 
per cent, taking off the little com- 
mission, at which Gerald scoffingly 
repeated to himself — " twenty thou- 
sand pounds ! why, I can't claim so 
many farthings." 

Mr. Leech's talk, treating chiefly 
of money, the means of its acquisi- 
tion and increase, roused his hear- 
er's latent cupidity, and at the same 
time that it occasioned him mortifica- 
tion, was so attractive, that he felt a 
sort of esteem springing up in his 
mind for the attorney. 

Mr. Cleveland took care that 
Esther should not have another op- 
portunity of dancing or speaking 
with her cousin during the night, 
and contrived to make his visitors 
comprehend the young man's exact 
position in the house. Narrow- 
souled and proud, he could ill bear 
to see how infinitely his nephevf out- 
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"Well — ^no — ^no immediate dan- 
ger/* he said very deliberately ; " but 
excitement and late hours won't do 
for him." 

" Good heavens ! is it possible he 
may die T 

" It is better to be plain than to 
deceive you, Mr. Cleveland. He 
is in a very critical state indeed." 

" Oh ! don't say so — don't say so !" 
cried Esther, her eyes dark'ning with 
excess of emotion. 

"Your father desired me to tell 
him the precise truth, not that I 
would have you relinquish hope ; if 
he lives through to-morrow, he will 
probably do well." 

" If he lives through to-morrow !" 
" What an imfeeling speech I" thought 
Esther, who would not permit her- 
self to believe Willie in peril ; " but 
how unjust I am to say so !" she ad- 
ded in the same breadi ; " we asked 
him for it." 

After saying he would send some 
medicine, to be given the invalid as 
soon as his senses returned, the phy- 
sician retired, followed by the un- 
happy parent, when Esther, uncon- 
scious, in her despair, of Gerald's 
presence, bent over her brother, 
showering sorrowing kisses upon him. 

" My poor darling ! my dear, dear 
brother! what could I do without 
you ?" she moaned. " Oh ! wake, 
Willie, and speak to me, or my heart 
will break." But still his face re- 
tained its senseless look, his skin its 
waxen whiteness, and large tears 
rolled from his sister's eyes as she 
watched him. The doctor's words 
smote heavily upon her, and she re- 
peated them aloud in accents of 
profound wretchedness, which each 
time sank deeper into the heart of 
her listener. 

When first they had been pro- 
nounced, Gerald's pulse bounded 
with an electric thrill of — ^alas ! — 
triumph, not grief. Often had he 
wished there were no such person as 
Willie Cleveland; and although he 



had never given access to the 
thought, that if he were removed by 
death the result would be to him the 
same, now the idea was forced upon 
him, he cherished it with secret sa- 
tisfaction. 

" He is altogether unsuited to his 
position," was his reflection, as he 
surveyed the stricken youth askance. 
" I should adorn it Better far for 
him to die. Ah ! if he really should, 
and that I, who to-day am the scorn- 
ed interloper, should to-morrow be 
the rightful inheritor I " He looked 
across the bed at Elsther as he thus 
soliloquised, and continued — " Then 
you, proud girl, would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge a regard 
for me, nor your father interpose to 
prevent our intercourse. Oh ! I 
would make my name sound through 
the kingdom, and men should praise 
me for something beyond my wealth. 
But I am a fool, the puling heir yet 
lives, and may continue to do so, to 
the destruction of my hopes." 

The company for the most part 
declined staying to hear the doctor's 
opinion upon Willie's sudden seizure, 
the rather hurrying away from the 
house as if it had been smitten by a 
blight. They came to be amused, 
not to condole ; and many of them 
were considerably provoked at 
Willie's ill manners in being taken 
ill at such a time. 

**The stupid little thing!" ex- 
claimed Miss Paget, who had been 
one of the unfortunate boy's most 
persevering tormentors. " He should 
have been put to play in the nur- 
sery ; it is the only place fit for him. 
I declare he quite spoiled my plea- 
sure. Now, that tali, grand-looking 
cousin from America is something 
like." 

" My dear Anastasia !" said her 
mother, with whom she was driving 
home, "how can you think of 
praising that young man ! he has not 
a shilling of his own, positively not a 
shilling." 
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" La.' 'ma, you seem afraid that I 
should encourage him ; I hope I am 
aware what is due to myself too well 
for that You should just have seen 
how I snapped him when he asked 
me to dance. I felt sorry after, when 
I saw him with Esther Cleveland for 
a partner; but it would not have 
done to accept, as there is no know- 
ing where such things may end." 

" Quite right, my love ! I am aware 
I may always trust to your discre- 
tion," returned 'ma, with a smile of 
calm gratification. "It is to be 
hoped," she resumed seriously, " that 
the little booby won't die; as I'm 
not sure whether his cousin would 
then come in for the property. 
There is another cousin living, I 
fancy, though where I don't exactly 
know: they are low people, but 
while the Goundry's countenance 
them, it would be absurd for me to 
refuse. I trust, Anastasia, my pet," 
she cried, as a new thought struck 
her, "you were not unnecessarily 
rude to the new-comer." 

"Who? — I, 'ma? oh dear, no! but 
even if I have offended him, I can 
And a way to please him again. 
Governess says that I could tnake 
any one in love with me if I tried, 
and so I can." 

"Undoubtedly, but it is hardly 
the right thing to say ; though, with 
your imsophisticated, impulsive na- 
ture, it must be difficult to keep a 
check upon the expression of your 
thoughts," 

Miss Innocence simpered, and 
looked out of the carriage window to 
<Uscem how far they were from home. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FALL OF THE BALANCE. 

The day following the ball dawned 
without producing any favourable 
effect in the sick Willie. On his 
jcstoration to sense he was too weak 



to speak, and lay perfectly still with 
his sleepless eyes fixed on vacancy. 

Dr. Martin came before noon, 
intensifying, by his ominous looks, 
the alann of the father and sister, 
and Gerald, filled with the conscious- 
ness of guilty exultation, took the 
opportunity of speaking to him alone 
as he left die chamber. 

" Do you consider his danger in- 
creased ?" he asked ; his firmvoice 
slightly shaking. 

" No," was the reply, meant to be 
encouraging ; " on the contrary, there 
is a just perceptible token of amend- 
ment" Glad news this for Gerald. 

" Besotted idiot that I was !" he 
mentally exclaimed, " to imagine 
that such a piece of good luck could 
befal me. I seem marked out for 
misfortune ; why did I allow my 
father's pursuasions to prevail, and 
come here to be tortured with the 
prospect of a position I can never 
attain ? But courage — the germ of 
success is wi//.- that I have, and ere 
long it may blossom and bear fruit" 

In a mood fluctuating betn'een 
hope and despondency, self-love and 
loathing, Gerald passed the hours that 
intervened until the doctor paid a 
second visit to the invalid ; and then 
such was his eagerness to hear the 
doom of the poor sufferer, that he 
went into the room with him. 

Willie's face was now faintly tinged 
with red, and the dimmed eyes, which 
had resumed their usual expression, 
turned towards the door as the foot- 
steps of Gerald and the physician 
approadied. 

" Ah ! I see we are getting on 
very fast," ivas the latter's exclama- 
tion, as, with his watch in one hand 
and Willie's wrist in the other, he 
counted the fluttering pulse. 

How glowed the hearts of Mr. 
Cleveland and Esther at the words I 
how chilly they smote upon Gerald, 
who, with his utmost art, could 
scarcely hide his disappointment 1 
The lust of gain had settled upon 
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him, and if he had endeavoured to 
subdue it, the power to do so had 
left him. 

Night came, and another and an- 
other, when Gerald was forced to 
abandon all thoughts of falling into 
Willie's inheritance, for so fast did 
he improve, having once surmounted 
the shock his system had sustained 
from undue exertion, that he was 
allowed on the fourth day from the 
party to resume his place down stairs. 
Important epoch this to all. Willie 
was delighted, as much as in him 
lay the capability to be delighted at 
anything ; and Esther seemed as if 
she could find no pleasanter task 
than that of shaking up the cushion 
which propped up his weary frame, 
;and remarking upon his bettered 
appearance. 

" Don't you think," appealing to 
Gerald, " that he has a little colour 
now ? at any rate, his complexion is 
healthier than it has been for some 
time. Why, Willie, I believe you 
will soon be stronger than you 
ever were, and take part in any 
out-door game ; play at cricket and 
row." 

Her brother responded by a 
feeble laugh, and bared his arm 
to judge of its sinews, as he had 
seen young men do. Perfectly in- 
nocent of muscle was it, and thin 
as a skeleton. Very litde boating 
and cricketing power in that poor 
limb, Willie. 

" Then what rides and walks you 
can have, not to mention fishing !" 
continued Esther, almost animatedly. 
"I suppose, to make up for lost 
time, you will be out nearly the day 
long with Gerald, scaring all the 
birds about" 

"I think I should like hunting 
better than shooting," said Willie. 
** Harry Paget calls it the jolliest 
sport in the world" 

Esther and Gerald both smiled, 
the one pityingly, the other ironi- 
cally. 



" You take a fence !" the latter 
remarked. " You would break your 
neck in the attempt — ^not," he men- 
tally added, " that / should be in- 
consolable, nor, indeed, ought the 
loss of such a babyfied creature to 
be irreparable to your father or 
sister." 

The object of this reflection was 
truly wanting in those qualities we 
look for in a youth ; and Harry 
Paget, his authority in most things, 
had made him shed tears by calling 
him, in moments of passion, a milk- 
sop and coward, with other equally 
odious epithets ; but, considering the 
physical drawbacks he had always 
been subject to, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that at Gerald's speech his 
desire to take part in a hunt should 
give place to terror. 

" Oh, I don't want to do 
an3rthing that is attended with 
danger. What is there that is safe 
to do?" 

" Nothing," snapped his cousin, 
" I am afraid that even upon your 
rocking-horse you would be subject 
to mischances." 

The tears rushed to Willie's eyes 
at this taimt : he was particularly 
sensitive, and felt his deficiencies 
with cruel intensity. 

" There !" exclaimed Esther, flash- 
ing an angry look upon the of- 
fender, "You have made him 
cry. How can you be so unfeel- 
ing?" and she set about comfort- 
ing her brother in a way that proved 
she felt him to be no better than 
a child. 

Vexed with himself for having 
given way to such small spite, Gerald 
was quite ready to make proper 
apology, and soon Willie was smil- 
ing again yet more hopefully than 
before. His sister could not, how- 
ever, forget the slight offered to her 
darling ; and after he had retired she 
said in a severe tone, " I hope you 
will never again wound Willie's feel- 
ings as you did just now — he is too 
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conscious already of the difference 
between himself and other boys ; and 
if his spirits arc depressed, it will 
naturally tend to retard his progress 
to health." 

" I have already confessed myself 
in the wrong, though if you consider 
that my atonement ought to proceed 
further, pray point out the way by 
which I can gain your pardon." 

Esther looked earnestly at him, 
fancying she detected a vein of 
banter in his accent, but nothing 
could be more sincere than his ex- 
pression, and she replied less harshly, 
" You have only to promise never 
to play upon his susceptibilities. 
Poor boy 1" she resumed with mourn- 
ful tenderness ; " he has no brother, 
at once to excite him to exertion 
and to watch that he does not over- 
tax his endurance. I thought you 
would supply a brother's place to 
him." 

" To please you I would do any- 
thing," responded Gerald, mean- 
ingly. "Will it really afford you 
gratification for me to win his reg^ird 
and make hiro my companion 7° 

" It will — great, great gratifica- 
tion," answered Esther readily, for 
she divined not the under-current of 
thought that dictated his speech. 
The spell he began to weave around 
her on the night of Willie's illness 
had been since dispelled by her 
anxiety. Her manner to him was 
as scrupulously and constrainedly 
polite as during the hrst few days of 
his coming, and through mortifica- 
tion at her distancy, and admiration 
of her virtues, he was at times half 
frenzied. 

" Now," thought he, as he fur- 
tively watched her calm face, " you 
can meet my gaze unabashed ; ere 
long your ice-bound passions will 
br^k loose, and you will blush and 
tremble beneath my survey, acknow- 
ledging in your inmost soul that I 
am your destined master. Yes, 
though at present you may gloiy in 



your freedom, you will one day bless 
your shackles and live but in my 
smiles. I would have a woman so 
love me that I should be paramount 
to every other object, the centre of 
all her musings, my approbation the 
summit of her aim. Can affection 
thus vehement ever bum in your 
heart, Elsther? I believe it, utterly 
devoid of warmth, as you seem ; and 
if the dormant spark exists it shall 
be my task to discover and cultivate 
it Oh, it is maddening to see you 
thus lovely and indifferent !" 

Had Esther been an impulsive, 
lively girl, likely to be won by the 
first man who addressed her in terms 
of affection, Gerald would have con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to try 
to captivate her ; as It was, he re- 
garded it as a triumph worthy of 
him ; and in the absence of an ab- 
sorbing interest in the pursuit, he 
felt impelled, by his pride alone, to 
the work of insinuating himself into 
her favour. 

As a means of ingratiating himself 
with his fair cousin, Gerald, from 
this date, made it his care to eradi- 
cate from her brother's fancy all sus- 
picion of dislike or envy on his part. 
From the beginning Willie, being 
instinctively aware Oiat Gerald was 
not his well-wisher, had stood upon 
the defensive, and now eyed with 
considerable distrust his overtures 
to friendship. But as caution can- 
not live long in the soul of one by 
nature unsuspecting, the boy's vigi- 
lance was destined to give way be- 
fore the man's skilled arts. Had, 
indeed, Gerald been a mere bungler 
in his task, Willie would have been 
deceived by his professions of at- 
tachment ; for as his weakly frame be- 
came invigorated, his mind, making 
a corresponding progress, voluntarily 
cast off the morbid feelings which 
had before possessed it, and became 
inspired with buoyancy and confi- 
dence. 

The young heir even began to re- 
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fleet upon his worldly position and, 
comparing it to others, imagined, 
with pardonable conceit, that he was 
in truth the great personage he was 
declared. Artlessly he would make 
confession to Geradd of his various 
plans for the future, as they formed 
themselves in his brain, and this to 
the discontented dependent was any- 
thing but agreeable. 

As an example of the tone assumed 
by Willie towards his cousin, one con- 
versation out of numerous similar ones 
may be cited. They were both in a 
summer arbour, and Willie, pointing 
his finger to the house, said, " It is 
a well-looking place enough, and 
the grounds are very nice ; but when 
I am a man I won't always stay 
here — I will live in London for a few 
months at a time, and travel, as other 
people do. What grand parties I 
will give ! not that I care much about 
that sort of thing, only it would 
please Esther ; women are so des- 
perately fond of dancing, and won't 
she be admired ! There is Anastasia 
Paget, you remember her ? She re- 
fused you for a partner and bored 
me to death. She thinks an im- 
mense deal of herself, with her hay- 
coloured hair and painted cheeks, 
though she isn't a quarter so good- 
looking, or well-bred as Esther, who 
never puts on beauty-airs nor doles 
out her civility according to rank. 
Oh, I should like to see her associ- 
ate with real ladies and gentlemen, 
and not these half-and-half aristo- 
crats." 

Gerald laughed mockingly. 

"What," he asked, " are we ?" 

" Never mind, we don't pretend 
to anything above us," retiuned 
'^^We, changing colour, adding, with- 
out being conscious of the contra- 
diction, *' Esther is as good as the 
best of them, and I wodd tell any- 
body so who ventured to slight her. 
She shall have everything she likes : 
a new dress every day if she wants, 
aoddtamandsatgood as the Queen 



wears. I shall be rich enough to 
buy all London." 

" The boasting idiot," mentally 
ejaculated his auditor, but he did 
not remark aloud upon the latter 
part of the boy's foolish prattle, and 
only said, " Esther is hardly the sort 
of girl to be pleased with such dis 
play. Can you think of no other 
method to prove your love for her ?" 

" Well, no," very deliberately. 
" She doesn't want horses. Fairy is 
quite enough for her ; but you like 
them, and if," he continued with an 
imperial air, "you will wait a few 
years you shall have a stud and a 
valet like papa : I will make you a 
gentleman." 

This wild talk, if regarded at all, 
should have been with indulgence, 
for it was prompted by kindness ; 
but Gerald's indignation bubbled up 
at the patronising tone the boy as- 
sumed. 

" Confound the puppy's impu- 
dence !" he thought ; " he has begun 
early to show off his power; but 
softly, my young gendeman, there 
are many slips between the cup and 
the lip, and perhaps it will be for 
me — not you— to reign." 

The first angry flash of emotion 
passed, he replied composedly, 
" You are exceedingly good to in- 
clude me in your plans." 

" No, I am not," protested WDlie, 
a little downcast " I must spend 
the money somehow ; and you may 
as well have a share, for you are our 
relation after all, though your father 
did behave badly." 

"Badly, what do you mean?" 
cried the other, firing up in an in- 
stant ; for he retained a strong, if 
unwisely founded, regard for the de- 
ceased captain. " He never injured 
anyone but himself." 

His companion gave a prolonged 
" Oh," being unwilling to enter into 
an argument, or to give in uncondi- 
tionally. Slender as was his experi- 
ence of the world he had learned 
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that it is impossible for a man to act 
ill and bear the punishment entirely 
himself. Had not his uncle's reck- 
less extravagance embittered the 
life of his wife, and cast bis son out 
penniless P 

I'wenty times a day did hapless 
WIlie thus in different ways un- 
wittingly feed Gerald's animosity ; 
for, besides his inconsiderateness of 
speech, he was become so self-willed 
that nothing but the fulfilment of 
his caprices would satisfy him, yet, 
in extenuation, let it be stated they 
were perfectly hannless, and then 
had he not been taught to regard 
his wishes as supreme, his word law ? 

Tired of fishing, which he had 
taken to with great zeal when first 
able to leave the house, Willie as- 
pired to the hardier pleasure of rid- 
ing, and for a time gained in health 
and courage whilst scampering over 
the island, sometimes with ^ther, 
sometimes with Gerald ; but soon 
this pastime, pronounced in the 
beginning above every other, palled. 
and a new one had to be looked 
after. Mr. Cleveland, lavish in his 
expenditure for his son, proposed 
having a yacht built, upDn which 
Willie, excited with the thought, 
jumped about for joy, and fixed the 
next day but one for a cruise. His 
fathe T laughed at his supposition that 
a yacht could be made and launched 
in a few hours; while Esther 
sighed that his delight should be 
quenched by the prospect of months' 
delay, when, more to cheer her than 
her brother, Gerald suggested that, 
at the same time his uncle gave the 
Older for the yacht, he should try 
to parchase a ready-made skiff, in 
which Willie might learn to row. 

The very thing, said all, and as it 
was planned, so executed. The 
boat Mr. Cleveland was so fortunate 
as to become the po^essor of, was 
as pretty a fashioned thir^ as ever 
skimmed the water, not like the eight 
omsuaeti bfdwUniveni^aKws, Aat 



seem too nanmr for a human body 
to be squeezed into, nor yet an mi- 
wieldy tub, but a compromise be- 
tween the two. 

After the first essay in boating, 
Willie's unnamed fear was exchanged 
for a happy sense of security ; and, 
the amusement being found more 
enduring than anything tried before, 
the little craft might be seen every 
morning gliding over the smooth 
and boundless deep. 

If Mr, Cleveland seldom made 
one in these excursions, Esther invari 
ably added the attraction of her 
presence to the mild freshness of 
the May air, and the beauty of the 
Eun-tintcd ocean. One morning, 
however, as Gerald and Willie were 
about setting forth, she declined ac- 
companying them, as she was suffer- 
ing from what heroines are supposed 
to be exempt from — a cold, in the 
face too, and having a handkerchief 
bound round it, she could not well 
show herself from home. 

This particular day the sea exhi- 
bited tokens of becoming what 
sailors call squally ; and Gerald, be- 
fore he descended into the boat, 
warned Willie that if he were afraid 
of a wetting, he had better go home 

" Afraid T echoed he, looking 
grandly scornful, but with an accele- 
rated puke, nevertheless; "no I 
won't lose my pleasure for a drop of 
water." 

" Very well ; if you have made up 
your mind give me your hand at 
once, though it really is not very 
promising weather: look at that 
cloud yonder !" 

"Oh I it won't rain yet, and I 
must learn to row, so that I can take 
Esther ont if she wants by myselC" 

Getald made no answer, having 
already forgott e n the doud (whtdi 
instead of widening, gradualljr 
dispelled, leaving ae sky un- 
sullied); and IraBe, made mofe 
laogud bjrdK hM^iediiied-«pao 
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his cu^cms, watching the fisher- 
men's boats, as they fearlessly 
bounded over the waves far into the 
sea. While Gerald rested his arms 
upon the oars in thought, and Willie 
sunk into a semi-doze, the boat, im- 
pelled by the tide, had gone some 
distance, when the boy, opening 
his eyes and starting up, cried out, 
"The storm is coming fast; can't 
you feel large drops fall upon you 
now and then ?" 

" Yes, we will return ; it wiU be 



« Do you ?" 

'* Apprehend danger," said Gerald, 
filling up the pause made by the 
other's rising terror. ''No, I do 
not ; still it will be well toget home be- 
fore there is a possibility of the tem- 
pest reaching its height, for a tempest 
it will be : tibe sky is black again." 

Willie here seized upon one of 
the oars. " It is no time to delay," 
said his cousin ; " give it to me." 

"Why not let me pull? I can 
very well now." 

Instead of good-humouredly ex- 
postulating, Gerald laughed in deri- 
sion, and with wrathlful violence 
snatched the oar firom the boy's 
weak hand, demanding to know if 
be wanted to fill the boat with water. 

^I am sure I could row weU 
enough if you would let me," 
grumbled Willie, bursting with mor- 
tification at his mistake, " and I will 
do it It is not your boat; you 
know you have nothing ; everything 
belongs to me, even Whirlwind, that 
you ride." 

Gerald, rowing witibi his might and 
main, did not speak, nor even look 
mond ; but what a fiendish scowl 
knit his brows, how his brain seethed 
and whirled with hate, sccun, and 
<nvy 1 If a wish could have made 
WiUie a corpse and himself heir, 
there would have been an immediate 
change in the Cleveland dynasty. 

Meanwhile the yous^ man was 
^niniiiir evenr nenw and wMiarJ^ 



the waves were rising higher, the 
rain descending more swifdy, so that 
at last ^he breakers crested them- 
selves head over head, dashing 
against the firail bark as if intent 
upon sinking it The wind, defying 
the rower's strength, had carried it 
nearly a mile out to sea, and, 
utterly exhausted with his endea- 
vours to stem the tide, he paused to 
catch breath. 

" Oh I Gerald, can't you get it to 
shore ?" wailed Willie, pitifully. All 
his silly defiance, with his artificial 
courage, was flown ; and quaking and 
pale he gazed despairingly at the 
distant cliffs, and firom them to the 
wild ocean. 

His cousin, unable to foigive his 
late offence, would not trouble to 
soothe his fnght, again setting him- 
self to the vain task of guiding the 
boat to land. Farther and farther 
it drifted away, until he began to 
take part in Willie's sad forebodings. 
Useless was it to batde with the 
elements, which mocked at all his 
efforts, and fain was he to resign 
himself to their mercy, although the 
the boat was filling fast ; nor by his 
single exertion was it possible to 
empty the water as it rolled over the 
sides. 

"Pity I didn't let Maltby come 
with us ; he might have been of ser- 
vice in bailing *' 

He could not finish, for Willie 
screamed, " Look at the wave, it will 
come upon us in a moment !" 

Gerald had just time to look, and 
no more, ere the white monster, dash- 
ing fiuiously upon the craft, plunged 
it deep into the ocean. 

A moment, and the boat rose again, 
but it had been overturned, engulfing 
the cousins beneath. Calm, even 
in this terrible emergency, Gerald, 
through instinct rather than pity, 
grasped Willie's arm, and, diving with 
him below the boat, rose to the sur- 
&ce bewRg aloft the bo/j drooping 
foxm. 
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Bravely makiDg towards the shore, 
he breasted the waves until one, more 
powerful than its fellows, wrested 
Willie's enfeebled grasp, bearing him 
upon its tide down — down to death. 
Yet again he rose ; Gerald heard him 
cry for help, but made no response. 
The demon Avarice whispered to him 
thus : — " Let him sink, he is your 
natural foe ; when he is gone you 
will fill his envied position." A cold 
sweat broke out upon him as this 
thought rose, — a feeling that was half 
compunction, half triumph; and, 
neverlookingback, he swam to shore, 
from whence, dripping and panting, 
he made for the house. 

Before he was half way there, he 
was met by Mr. Cleveland and 
Esther, whose anxious faces became 
horror - stricken at seeing him 
alone. 

" Where's Willie ?" they both cried 
at once. "Where have you left 
him?" 

Gerald could not form his lips to 
say:— "he is drowned;" neverthe- 
less, his portentous silence sent an 
agonising conviction to their hearts 
tb^t this was so. Mr. Cleveland, tot- 
tering under the blow, fell upon the 
ground senseless ; but Esther stirred 
not, and no sound broke from her : 
she stood as if transformed to stone — 
an image of blank despair. 

And Gerald — ^whai felt he ? some- 
thing more torturing even than the 
grief of either the bereaved father 
or sister. In some cases remorse is 
slow to follow crime, in others it 
comes as quickly as thunder follows 
the flash, " Why does my conscience 
thus sting me?" he said to himself: 
" I did not kill hinL" But did you 
tTj to save him ? was truth's inexor- 
able demand — yet even to this, the 
evil one pat in his month the plea — 
" Had I soa^t to do so, I should 
have lost my own life." " Lying ex- 
cuse," retorted iIk inwaid voice; 
"you knew tiha^ jran would baye 

rimkmrt fM/hniv* 



Not long did Esther remain im- 
move::ble, but approaching him, said 
in a hollow voice : — 

" Come with me : show me where 
he was lost." 

At her words he started guiltily, 
and made a step forwards. 

" Something must be done," cried 
she wildly. "Let us take help to 
him." 

"Alas, what are you saying? How 
can help reach him now i" 

" Oh, God, it is too much to bear ! 
And so lately he was snatched from 
the grave. Why was I not with him ? 
He would have been safe then." 

" Esther, what mean you ? Do you 
think I made no effort to rescue 
him? When he was washed from 
my arms, he was dying from exhaus- 
tion, and to have dived for him again 
would have been sure destruction to 
me." 

"Yes, yes 1 1 am unjust I should 
never have doubted your fideli^ to 
mydear Willie. You promised to be 
a brother to him ?" 

" A brother to him ! " the sentence 
seemed to scorch his brain ; for had 
he not— a second Cain — steeped his 
soul in the blood of the one he had 
vowed to succour ? 

A group of servants, with scared, 
white faces, formed about the cousins, 
and followed them as thejr hurried to 
the cliff, through the pounng rain and 
boisterous wind ; but what cared 
Esther for the storm, though it 
blew fearfiilly around her unprotected 
head, and drenched her streaming 
hair ? They quickly gained the shore, 
from whence they could discern the 
boat, now hoisted high on 4he waves, 
now sunk beneath them. How Esther 
shuddered to behold them frolic with 
it, knowing that they were thus sport- 
ing with her brother's corpse I She 
fancied once or twice she saw a body 
cast up by the foaming billows, that 
Willie's handa wav«d frantically 
above them for assistance. But 
diiii*a»acld*Nioii,and all diatdie 
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could rest upon as a certainty was, 
that he was dead. 

Let the ctutain of silence shroud 
her and her father's sorrow. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MYRA NEVILLE. 

Mrs. Alfred Neville, the Julia 
Cleveland of former days, was at this 
date a widow without jointure, and the 
mother of a son and two daughters. 

A buxom, bright-eyed girl was she 
when she escaped from the paternal 
roof to fly with the dashing young 
comet ; and now, at forty-six, she was 
prematurely aged, retaining scarcely 
a trace of her earlier bloom. After 
a gay, short life in London, the pair 
had returned to the vicinity of Spring- 
fleld, hoping against hope that her 
father would relent; but year after 
year dragged on, bringing an increase 
of trouble, and stiff die door re- 
mained shut against the disobedient 
daughter. Her husband's relatives 
— ^who lived at Carnarvon — enraged 
at Mr. Cleveland's obstinacy, grum- 
bled sorely at being burthened with 
the "fastidious doll" and her chil- 
dren, and grudgingly allowed her 
barely sufficient to support a show of 
decency. Hard was it for the spoilt 
child of luxury, used to adulation and 
command, to be snubbed, on the one 
hand, by a mother-in-law for exceed- 
ing her stipend by a shilling, and on 
the other by her husband, for not 
having the house and table better 
appointed. Nor did she bear her 
change of fortune, though self-sought, 
with patience ; quite half her time 
was spent in weak repinings. Oh ! 
that she had never met Alfred 
Neville, or that she had not been so 
silly as to defy her father's authority 
by eloping. 

As she had never been a woman 
of strong mind, ill-health, poverty, 
and care had entirely robbed her of 
die buoyant manner which used to 



pass for cheerfulness, and if she took 
real delight in anything, it was in 
describing to her children what they 
had lost. 

Her husband, numbered at least 
ten years with the dead, was mourned 
by her as a saint ; and though the 
only legacy he bequeathed to his son 
was one of debt, the young man 
spoke and thought with kindly in- 
dulgence of him, making it the pur- 
pose of his life to clear his name 
from reproach. For this he relied 
solely upon his own exertions, as 
also for the maintenance of his 
mother and sisters, his father's rela- 
tions having entirely "dropped" 
them upon the Comet's death. Paul 
had for ten years held a good post va 
a mercantile firm at Liverpool, (for 
he was in his twenty-eighth year), and 
urged to renewed efforts by the 
gigantic task he had assigned him- 
self, took every means of augmenting 
his savings. 

Bred up in the hard school of priva- 
tion, he had little of youth's romance 
left, and in word and deed was alike 
uncompromising. The ill example 
of his father, far from proving cor- 
rupting, acted as the strongest deter- 
rent of dissipation, and while he 
shrank dismayed at the lamentable 
results produced by his parent's con- 
duct, he felt a contemptuous disgust 
of vice for its own vileness. Again, in 
hismother,he witnessed asad example 
of misused time and energy, so, brac- 
ing up his mind to forego all self-indul- 
gence, and determined not to shut his 
eyes to the hard practical road before 
him, he had set forth in the march 
of life. But Paul, as other zealous 
aspirants to virtue have done, shot 
wide of the tme course to be adopted 
by the sojoumer on earth's chequered 
path. \Vhile bravely and manfully 
he prepared himself to face difficulties 
and temptations, he wilfully eschewed 
the expectation that amidst the 
brambles and rocks fair flowers were 
springing up, which it was no sin to 
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gather. He was far from adopting 
Qie belief that there beat no faithJul, 
gentle heart beneath the di^ise of 
conventional shams, but love must 
remain as remote frona him as plea- 
sure : had he not his mother's home 
to keep, his father's bills to pay? 
How often he groaned in spirit over 
the latter! what an alarming total 
they made ! yet he had solemnly 
vowed to discharge them, that he 
might no longer shrink from chal- 
lenging the public gaze. The plan, 
noble in itself, was but the index to 
a host of noble sacrifices and hours 
of patient toiL It was a usual thing 
for him to spend a night in his em- 
ployer's counting-house, amidst a 
bewildering pile of accounts and 
correspondence ; and as a reward for 
ill his hardships he would calculate 
what he should be able to amass by 
mother year. Sometimes he joyed 
in the anticipation of early success, 
at others was overpowered by the 
conviction that his design was hope- 
less. Certainly it could only be (rf 
very distant accomplishment under 
the present circumstances, and the 
severest trial to his fortitude was 
liaving to restrict the poor enjoy- 
-nents of his mother and sisters for 
he sake of adding to his sacred 
hoard. For the rigid restraint he 
put upon himself he got very limited 
prjise. The people outside his 
home, ignorant of Ae motives of his 
carefulness, called him penurious; 
and as for his mother, if she ap- 
rilauded him in words, in reality she 
did all she could to oppose his wishes, 
Myra ought to have a new boimet 
or mantle, as the case might be, she 
would say, and his younger sister — 
Jessie — ^would innocently repeat to 
him poor mamma's legret that she 
(xiuld not have a new pair of curtains 
or a carpet To be sure, they were 
necessary enou^— Paul didn't at- 
tempt to deny thatj but then, he 
would ask, how, if diese extra ex- 
.nenses were to be met, ccmld he pot 



by anything ? Mrs. Neville lacked 
the courage to say she would prefer 
the money being spent in bonnets 
and curtains, though she might in 
her heart be thus guilty ; and, con- 
sidering the worthiness of Paul's mo- 
rives, it was something galling to 
fancy that she regarded him as 
tyrannical. Differently, however, as 
the mother and son might feel upon 
the subject of money, never a word 
approaching to unkindness passed 
between them, and the Sunday Paul 
spent monthly at home was one 
always of high jubilee. 

The residence of Mr. Cleveland's 
sister was situated but little more than 
a mile from Springfield ; but not even 
a personal knowledge existed be- 
tween the younger members of the 
two families, who might have passed 
a hundred times without any sus- 
picion of their relarionship; and 
whenever chance brought their 
parents together, neither permitted 
themselves to give the slightest 
token of recognition. 

Mrs. Neville attributed it to the 
interested endeavours of her brothers 
that her father had refused, both 
during his life and in his will, to 
acknowledge her as his daughter; 
and the hatred that sprung up in her 
mind from this belief, was die only 
remaining sign of that spasmodic 
strength, that obdurate wilfulness, 
which distinguished her before 
poverty and sickness laid their heavy 
hand upon her. 

From Paul's and Myra's infancy 
she had instilled into them a con- 
temptuous abhorrence of all who 
bore the name of Cleveland, yet in 
so silent a manner that neither was 
aroused to any curiosity respecting 
the inhabitants of Springfield, nor 
cared to compare the actual John 
Cleveland with the one their mother 
drew in such forbidding colonrs. 
Had the Nevilles mingled at all in 
society, tiiey must <A encountered 
(beir kindred ; bat tliey were entiielf 
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out of the pale of the wealthy and 
fashionable people of Bencam, 
attended a (Ufferent church, took 
other walks, and altogether Uved 
contrary lives. As a matter of course, 
they had heard of the demise of the 
late heir and the accession of the 
new, though, as it was not likely to 
affect them, they soon dismissed the 
subject from their thoughts. The 
idea never entered Paul's brain that 
he might, sometime, be in a position 
to lay claim to his uncle's wealth : he 
was no schemer or dreamer, and 
when he heard that a brother's son 
had taken the lost Willie's place, 
neglected to inquire whether he was 
an only son or not 

One evening, scarcely a month 
from Willie's death, Mrs. Neville 
and her daughters were together in 
their litde front parlour, the former 
leaning back in an arm-chair, with 
her hands folded listlessly on her lap, 
and Myra, the elder of the girls, 
standing before the mirror, putting 
on her bonnet, while little Jessie 
was in attendance with her mantle 
and gloves. 

"There, mamma, I am ready 
now," said Myra surveying herself 
after completing her attire. " My 
dress is too dark to suit my bonnet, 
though." 

"It is not very seasonable, in- 
deed," replied her mother, who had 
a strong propensity to make the 
worst of everything. " I wish Paul 
would let me buy you that mauve 
silk ; it is so very pretty." 

" It is of no use wishing for it," 
interposed Myra, " and I am sorry, 
my dear mamma, that you should 
tease him about getting things he 
cannot afford. But tell me, how do 
I look ?" 

No need for the question, or the 
mother's proud response ; for what- 
ever varied opinion there may have 
been about her clothes, there could 
be none concerning her attractions, 
which were superlative. Where could 



be matched her eyes ? limped grey, 
whose pupils, wonderfully large 
— ^now flashed and kindled with 
strong feeling — now were subdued 
by sentiment. What form could ex- 
cel her's in symmetry and grace? 
What complexion put to shame the 
glowing red and dazzling white of her 
cheeks and brow ? Then her luxu- 
riant hair, of the darkest brown — 
whose hair ever fell into curls so 
artistically beautiful ? Enchanting 
Myra ! what a world of unexplored 
passion and tenderness were veiled 
by her aspect of serenity ! how much 
of sterling worth ! yet she possessed 
qualities more apt to be denominated 
faults than virtues — ^was daring, am- 
bitious, and restless. Very injudicious 
training did her impulsive, fiery 
heart receive from her mother, whom 
she loved without revering. Mrs. 
Neville had, indeed, too litde self- 
control to acquire dominion over 
another person, and least of all over 
Myra — her disposition being rather 
to command than to submit But if 
her mother failed to win her respect, 
it was accorded freely to Paul. She 
sympathised with him in his noble 
aim of freeing their father's memory 
from stigma, doing all in her power to 
forward it : nor did she stop at this, 
but longed to behold him elevated 
to some high pinnacle of fame where 
she could look up to, and admire 
him — for she was more proud than 
fond of her brother, and wished less 
ferventiy that he should become 
contented than great. Contentment 
was what she never could attain for 
herself, however successful she was 
in keeping up a show of cheerfulness, 
and was always secretly agitated by 
vague aspirations for distinction. 

It was not often Myra came, under 
Paul's censure, which had more 
weight with her than would the re- 
proofs of a whole bench of magis- 
trates; and it was chiefly for her 
proneness to indulge in visions of un* 
attainable glory and happiness, that 
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he would chide her. She was just 
the reverse of her brother ; heedless 
and ardent, and fretted, not because 
there was no oasis in the desert, but 
because she was prevented mingling 
in the world that, seen through the 
happy medium of imagination, was 
to her as fresh and unsullied as her 
own sweet life. 

Mrs. Neville, broken-spirited and 
to all outer interests cold, was a 
companion wholly unsuited to her ; 
and what associate could Jessie be 
— as yet not twelve — to one who had 
reached the pleasing boundaries of 
girl and womanhood? She wished 
she had a sister older, or that Paul 
felt more as she did, and could al- 
ways be at home with her: vain, 
however, were these wishes, and from 
them she was led to form others — in- 
definite and unsubstantial, certainly, 
but leading in a direction dangerous 
to one so impetuous and impressible. 

Her gloves put on, and parasol in 
hand, Myra gave a kiss to her mother 
and Jessie, and tripped out of the 
parlour, assuring the former, in an- 
swer to her caution, that she would 
return in good time. 

She was going upon no important 
mission^ — simply to return a book 
lent her by an old lady, who had 
been, for years, her great friend. 
Mrs. Masters had promised to leave 
her, her little property, and was al- 
ways telling her in effect the same 
tale — that she, the most beautiful of 
beautiful creatures, must eventually 
many a prince. 

"Not much liklihood of that," 
thought Myra, as this oft-repeated 
prophecy recurred to her during her 
walk; and something between a sigh 
and a smile parted her rosy lips. 

"Yes, I am pretty; I can't help 
beheving what everybody agrees 
about ; and if I am deficient in ac- 
complishments, I know one language 
besides my own and can sing, hke a 
syren, Mrs. Masters tells me, so that 
J mi^t win tbe hearts of the blind ; 



not that my voice is of any great 
service to me ; it will never, I su|>- 
pose, lift me out of obscurity. The 
thought is rather bitter, yet how 

wicked I am to repine ! Paul makes 
no complaint, and what hardships 
he has to endure ! If he felt them, 
though, very strongly, would he not 
break oat now and then? One 
might fancy he had no hopes or 
desires, he always seems so satis- 
fied ; but for me, I would prefer 
to purchase happiness by seasons of 
pain than know nothing except dull 
calmness. Rather let my life re- 
semble the ocean, now serenely fair, 
now wildly troubled, than a pool 
ever still and placid. I often won- 
der if any body is really happy, not 
poor mamma, nor Paul, and Jessie 
— she is too young to know much of 
either joy or grief. Am I happy ? 
no : though at times 1 want for no- 
thing ! at others how I crave for 
some change, some excitement ! I 
wish I were a man, then I should 
be at liberty to carve for myself a 
position and seek variety in the 
world ; a woman's path is bounded 
on every side." 

Thus soliiiquising, Myra walked 
on, quite unconscious that shej^had 
been, from her mother's door, the ob- 
ject of vigilant pursuit to an exceed- 
ingly "flashy" individual, with a profu- 
sion of rings upon his fingers and hair 
upon his lace ; and when she stop- 
ped at the cottage of her old friend, 
he, af^er scrutinising the door with 
as great care as the captain in the 
" Forty Thieves," commenced pacing 
before it like a sentinel, waiting for 
Myra to come out. 

He had to stay longer than per- 
haps he expected, for garrulous Mrs. 
Masters would not release her fa- 
vourite until she had sifted over and 
over again whatever gossip the town 
afforded, and even then insisted on 
detaining her to sing, declaring that 
she would rather hear a ballad from 
her than any of the fine opera^airs. 
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Without much persuasion, Myra 
w-as led from one to another, until 
grey twilight falling, she started up 
with an exclamation of reproach for 
her thoughdessness. 

"Are you going already?" said 
Mrs. Masters ; " you really must sing 
something more first I don't mind 
it being sentimental for once." 

" l^hen," said Myra, " it shall be 
a song I learned only yesterday ;" 
and in a voice full of feeling she 
sang thus : — 

O Lore ! if thou the tyrant art 

That poets picture thee, 
How is ir, while thy captives moan. 

The free hate to be free ? 

Thy shaft is poisoned, all do say ; 

Its wound will never heal ; 
What madness, then, can make us wish 

Its fatal power to feci? 

Yet who would not exchange the lau^h 
For lo7e*s enraptured sigh ? 

'Twould be as hard to live unloved 
As by Love's dart to die. 

Mrs. Masters sighed as the girl 
ceased, fearing that her heart con- 
tained a more passionate longing for 
love than could be put into words ; 
and, in truth, as Myra bade her 
friend good bye, there was a painful 
abstraction in her looks. Fortu- 
nately the idea, that her mother 
might become alarmed for her 
safet}', forced her to accelerate her 
pace, and partly dissolved the 
shadowy glories of love and hero- 
land, which the melody of her own 
song had created. 

" Don't walk so fast, pray," said 
some one in her rear ; "it quite fa- 
tigues me to keep up with you." 

M)Ta neither turned nor spoke ; 
and though she could not recognise 
the voice, identified its owner in her 
mind with a person she had before 
remarked hovering disagreeably near 
her in her solitary walks. He was 
assuredly possessed of a good stock 
of patience to wait so long for her, 
but then to look at Myra Neville was 
a boon. 



" I hope you are not afraid of me," 
resumed her follower. " I would not 
vex you for the world, and only 
want to form your acquaintance." 

Instead of making use of an indig- 
nant protest against this unmanly 
conduct, or appealing to him to 
cease his persecution, she kept the 
wise course of silence, and, setting 
her lips firmly, proceeded, yet with 
a nervous flutter at her breast. 

The road was lonely, and, though 
it was in the middle of June, the 
night was dark ; but Myra, if an- 
noyed, was not terrified, until she 
felt an arm thrown around her, and 
beheld a whiskered face within an- 
inch or two of her own. Then she 
screamed lustily, struggling with vio- 
lence to free herself from the man's- 
rude embrace. 

" You litde fury, I will have a kiss 
for that !" cried he, as she gave him a 
severe blow upon the cheek, and, 
despite her utmost resistance, he 
succeeded in making good his word ; 
but before he could repeat the out- 
rage, he was felled by an imseen 
hand. 

" You will know better than insult 
a lady another time," said the new- 
comer, as the dandy with difficulty 
rose to his feet. 

Blushing and agitated, Myra 
stammered her gratitude for this op- 
portune interference, and the light 
was fully sufficient to prove to the 
rescuer that his prowess could not 
have been devoted in the cause of 
one fairer. He said something to 
this effect, in answer, that tended to 
increase Myra's confusion ; but, en- 
deavouring to compose herself, she 
presented her hand to him — she 
could not do less, she thought — ^and 
repeated her acknowledgements ; 
then, perceiving that her tormentor 
had slunk away, bade him good 
night. 

" You must permit me to be your 
companion," said the stranger (who, 
to avoid mystification, le.lrcia^Xwvc.^ 
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declaie to be Gerald Cleveland), 
" otherwise you may be subjected to 
iijrther persecution." 

" Vou are very luDd," said Myra, 
uncertain whether she ought to ac- 
cept or decline his offer; "but I 
have nearly two miles to go." 

"All the more reason that I 
should accompany you," replied he, 
l^acing himself at her side. 

Myra fancied that perhaps he was 
thinking her very indiscreet in being 
out so late, and explained how it 
liad occurred. Why she should care 
to right herself in the opinion of a 
person she had never seen before, 
and m^t never meet again, she did 
not inquire ; it was a fact, not- 
withstanding, that she was unwilling 
be should think ill of her. 

Desultory as was the conversation 
between the two, Myra somehow 
fancied that no time had ever passed 
so quickly as the half-hour it took 
to reach her home, and she felt 
strangely reluctant to part from her 
new-found friend. 

At the door, she once more 
tendered him her hand and thanks ; 
and, as if unconsciously, he retained 
her pretty tingei^ while he affirmed 
that the obligation was entirely on 
bis side. With a kind good-bye he 
then left her, and, pausing for a 



moment to steady her perturbation, 
she knocked for admittance. 

Her mother was from home (a 
very uncommon thing for her), and 
Je^ie in bed ; so Myra had the 
little pariour to herself for about an 
hour, during which time her thou^ts 
clung with great persistency to Gerald. 
He might be handsomer, to be sure ; 
but she acknowledged his manners 
were particularly engaging, and his 
voice was decidedly the most thril- 
lingly musical she had ever heard. 

It would be wrong to acquaint 
her mother with the incident of the 
evening, as it might distress her; 
and for the future she would be very 
careful not to expose herself to any 
interference by remaining out after 
daylight 

Although Myra found it difficult 
to remove the recollection of Gerald 
from her mind, he did not lone 
dwell upon her memory, and treated 
the affair very lightly. "What a 
romantic adventure ! " he thought. 
"The idea of me becoming a de- 
fender of distressed virtue. She it 
really a beautiful girl, and some 
people would infinitely prefer het 
face, with its rapidly dianging ex- 
pression, her slight figtue, with its 
buoyant grace, to Esther's statuesque 
loveliness." 
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A VERY REMARKABLE ADVENTURE. 



I. 



Sonls of poets dead ard gone, 
W^at Etysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mos-y ca ein. 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tatem. 

« r>osH r 

-■-' "My worthy friend," ex- 
claimed I with some irritation, 
''you've no taste for romance and 
poetry.'' 

" Romance and stuflf ! " muttered 
he, in return. 

Let me inform the readers that his 
name was Napoleon Washington 
Boodleby, that he was a native of 
New London, the metropolis of the 
republic of New Zealand, and the 
loremost dty of the world. And in 
one of the squares of this city, on a 
fine day in the month of August, in 
&e year two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine, Mr. Napoleon W. 
Boodleby and myself were walking, 
when I gave utterance to the lines 
with which this veracious chronicle 
ocxnmences. It was the seven hun- 
dred and forty-second anniversary of 
our formation into a separate and 
independent state; and was a uni- 
versal holiday throughout the repub- 
fic. Flags were flying, fountains 
playing, music was everywhere, thou- 
sands of people from all parts of the 
l^obe were momentarily arriving, and 
the ip^ole city was one vast scene of 
exdted enjoyment But Napoleon 
Washington Boodleby and myself 
kept aloof from this as much as it 
were possible, preferring to blow a 
9iiet weed and to meditate in an 
jBiHii-aiiii> promenade. 



"Let me argue the point with 
you," said I. 

No, you sAanUr said N. W. B., 
emphatically. 

" Mr. Napoleon Washington Boo- 
dleby," said I, solemnly, " you have, 
alas! no sympathy or love for the 
past !" 

" The past be bothered ! Come 
and liquor up !" 

I looked at him angrily but, never- 
theless, accepted his invitation. 

The " hquoring - up " process 
seemed to soothe his temper, and 
he asked, "Now, what whipper- 
snapper wrote that ?" 

" Keats," I said " He was kiUed 
by Tk^ Quarterly over a thousand 
years ago. I wonder how he's get- 
ting on in the land of shades !" 

" Oh, bother the land of shades I" 
exclaimed Boodleby, breaking out 
again, " Who want's to go there ?" 

A sudden thought struck me — 
" By Jove !" I said, " we'll go 1" 

" Go ? where ? Come, that's past 
a joke, you know." 

" Why, hav'nt you heard?" said I, 
" Some of our folk were at Moonland 
last week, and discovered the place 
while sailing about in the neighbour- 
hood"— 

"Oh, weUl" said Boodleby, "if 
that's the case, let's go. This place 
will be noisy enough before long. 
What's the hour ?" 

" Noon ; exacdy," I said. " We 
shall just have time to be back to 
tea. My balloon is already, and in 
capital going-order." 

While this conversation was going 
on we we had been ay^toacbis^TK^} 
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house. " Here we are," said I, as 
we stood in the courtyard where the 
balloon lay ready expanded. 

In a moment we were in her car 
and ready to start 

" Ready T asked I of boy in charge 
of her. 

" Aye ! aye ! sir," he responded. 
" Then let her go," I said. 
I flung myself on a couch and 
surveyed the rapidly receeding land- 
scape. I had often seen the city 
from such an elevation, but never 
had I seen it at so great an advan- 
tage. The sun brightly shining all 
around fell in broad beams of splen- 
dour upon the towers and minarets, 
the great squares, the broad and 
rushing river, and the mighty crowds 
which went swaying to and fro. 
Below, was a mass of human beings 
hemmed in with towers and squares 
and streets. These crowds increased 
with a rapidity which was somewhat 
startling. Looking along the sky I 
could see a great balloon fleet from 
New York rapidly approaching. It 
had left half-an-hour before, but had 
been delayed by reason of the 
crowded state of the aerial way. 

" Brought any news ?" said I, 
shouting to the American conductor. 
" Nothing particular," said he. 
"Some discoveries in Old England. 
Have just sent news on to the 
"Republican" Office. Hark! they 
are calling it out already. Quick 
work that 1" 

Listening, I could hear the shrill 
voice of a new's-lad bawling out — 
Republican, tenth edition, Professor 
Sandwich in Old England. Strange 
discoveries, London Bridge, Thames 
Tunnel, full particulars next edi- 
tion." 

" That's strange, now !" said Boo- 
dleby. 

" Yes," I replied, if it's true ; but 
I don't believe there ever were such 
things." 

Here we lost sight of the e^th, 
aad presenCy alter we met a balloon 



from Moonland; to the conductor 
of which we told what we had heard. 
He made an emphatic sign of dis- 
sent, and muttered some strong 
language which we did not fully 
hear. 

" You anynews 7" asked Boodleby. 

" Why, yes !" said he, " We've had 
a discovery, too. Little lad went 
out the other morning and wandered 
into the interior. Came back in a 
day or two with a piece of green 
cheese in his hands. Said there was 
lots of it where he'd been, A party 
of our people went along with him, 
and they found he had been at the 
Green Cheese Mountains." 

" That proves," said I, trium- 
phantly, " the truth of romantic 
histories. It was always said that 
the moon was made of green cheese." 

" Where are you bound to, stran- 
ger ?" asked our informant. 

"The Land of Shades," I answered. 

" Got any money with you ?" he 

" No !" answered I, suspiciously. 

" Then it's no go : the old fellow 
won't pass you over the ferry. He 
gives no credit, and is abominably 
bad-tempered, too, just at present. 
But, look out, and catch." 

We held out our hands, and in a 
minute or so, two gold pieces drop- 
ped into them. 

This resulted in a strange dis- 
covery. When we met our bene- 
factor he was below us, and he must 
have gone much lower during the 
time we had been conversing. How, 
then, could the money have fallen 
from below? We looked around, 
but no balloon was in sight On 
testing, we found that we were 
rapidly descending! 

Now, the sky, which had hithertO' 
been of a clear blue colour, began tO' 
be tinged with streaks of murky 
brown. These increased as we pro- 
ceeded in our downward course, 
until, at last, there was no blue to be 
seen. Far off, we heard the surgiiig 
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of a turbulent river ; a moment later 
our balloon grated against some un- 
seen coast, and came to a sudden 
standstill By the light of a taper 
which we carried with us, we could 
see a dark line of rocks, and farther 
on, a narrow path leading to the 
banks of the foaming and roaring 
stream. 

" Give a hand here !" said I, leap- 
ing out of the car. 

He landed; and with his assis- 
tance I managed to fasten the balloon 
securely to a great piece of rock. 

"And now," said I, "lefs look 
out for Charon. Put your money in 
your mouth ; that's the sort of purse 
used about here." 

" Charon I Charon !" I shouted. 

No answer. 

"Charon! Charon T I repeated. 

Still there was no reply. 

" Good Mr. Charon !" I murmured, 
soothingly. 

" Well ! " said a gruflf voice, " why 
couldn't you say * Chod Mr. 

haron !' at first ? Try to be polite." 

" Charon, Esq.," said I, " I apo- 
logise to you, and hope you won't 
take my rudeness to heart" 

"It's not my nature to do so," 
said the speaker* 

There was a rattling of bars, and 
a creaking of locks ; and presently 
a withered and grim old man stood 
before us. 

" Where do you hail from ? " said 
this sullen personage. 

" New London, Republic of New 
Zealand" 

"Where bound?" 

" To the land of Shades," said 
Boodleby, putting his foot into it, 
"and wQ don't care how soon we 
get there." 

Weny likely," said he : " but you 
don't get this way to-day. Couldn't 
be done on no account" 

** My dear Charon," said I, "do 

j; rammaftratiy ." 
"Haven't one," said he. "No 
fim at my dpensei or I set Cerebus 



on to you. But it's no go, so you 
had better be off. Pluto says I 
musn't take any more across the 
river except the shady ones ; and so 
here / sticks. Who are you ?" 

" Authors ! " said Boodleby bom- 
bastically. " First cousins to Shake- 
speare and Cowper." 

" Critics ? " asked Charon, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

"Oh, no!" I said. 

"Well, in that case," said he, 
" the thing may be managed. How 
much money have you ? " 

We opened our lips and showed 
him the two glittering pieces. His 
eyes sparkled as he saw them, and 
bidding us be seated in the boat he 
pulled us across the stream at one 
stroke. 

"Now, you're sure you're not 
critics ? " he inquired. 

We immediately repudiated any 
connection with critical journals of 
any nature. 

" Because," he said, " if you are, 
you may wish you had stayed at 
home. A couple went over last 
week, and Close and Tupper almost 
pulled them to pieces. Since then 
there's been no visitors allowed. 
But we'll manage so far as you are 
concerned. Now, listen. Pluto's 
place is just over the hill, and I'm 
going there. Don't stir until I come 
back." 

He soon returned with two wonder- 
ful pieces of head-gear which he 
held up to our astonished gaze with 
the air of a showman. 

"These, gentlemen," said he, 
with a magnificent sweep of his arm, 
"are two of the far-famed helmets 
of Pluto, recendy abstracted, pro- 
miscuous-like, from his private ar- 
moury. Have been on various oc- 
casions worn by some of the most 
distinguished of ancient swells, and 
are warranted to make the wearer 
hinvisible to the 'uman heye. Lent 
out for 'ire to respectable gents at 
reasonable chaiges. N.B. A re- 
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duction on taluDg a quantity. For 
tenns, apply personally, or by letter 
(post paid) to Mr. Charon, at the 
boathouse, River Styx. — Now," said 
he, in conclusion, " I shall want a 
guinea each from you." 

"Good master Charon," said I, 
" well owe you one." 

"Thafs a crib from the Voor 
Gentleman : and as I've no young- 
sters I, hale cribs. However, send 
up the cash by the next party. A 
pleasant journey to you. Whistle 
when you want to come back again." 
With this he made a polite bow and 
left us. 



II. 

Rendered invisible by means of 
the famous helmets supplied by Cha- 
ron, we wandered along the coast, 
observant but unobserved. It was 
a dismal region, which seemed as 
if it had never known a single ray 
of sunshine, and it was peopled by 
some of the most violent of the 
shades. We noticed, among others, 
several miserable-looting Saturday 
Reviewers, who, finding no other 
shades to pick a quarrel with, were 
busy getting up a squabble on their 
own account As we advanced to 
where the woods grew less dreary, 
other remarkable shades attracted 
ouj attention. 

At length the beauty of the place 
began to gradually unfold itself as 
we rapidly receded from the coast. 
Here and there were broad-leaved 
trees laden with exquisite fruit. 
These agreeably contrasted with the 
dreary pine-shades we were speedily 
leaving. We began to descend too, 
and as we did so, the hills behind 
ns shut out the harsh sounds and 
nide winds which had prevailed At 
our backs, dark ridges thidc with 
Dim and ominous^ooking trees; 
before us, a. pleastot valley, lovely to 
&e tye, and coratd with waving 



grass, flowers, and fruit-trees, calcu- 
lated to gladden the heart of man. 
The sun, too, came out and lay in 
long streaks of beautiful stmshine 
across the deligfatfiil glades, through 
which we could ever and anon hear 
the distant murmur of many water- 
falls, and the subdued melody of 
myriads of blended sounds. Also, 
diere came upon the little southern 
breezes inexpressible perfimies ot 
wondrous variety and effect A sad 
and painful calm came across the 
breasts of both of us, and was only 
interrupted by Boodleby complain- 
ing that something had bitten his 
leg. Looking among the gmss at 
our feet, I saw the shade of a most 
virulent Reviewer, who had some- 
how escapred from his bounds. I 
struck at the thing with my cane, 
whereupon, with a dismal howl it re- 
treated into a neighbouring thicket 

Just then the valley gave a sudden 
turn, and lo ! far as our dazzled and 
feebled eyes could see, there was a 
vast and magnificent plain, bounded 
on the north and south sides by two 
ranges of faintly empurpled moun- 
tains, on the west side by gentie 
slopres, planted with blossoming 
trees, and beautified by an em- 
broideiy work of the choicest flow- 
ers, and on the east side by a semi- 
circular barrier of white marble 
rocks, through a gorge of which we 
had entered from the valley. This 
plain abounded in sights of the most 
exquisite beauty and perfectness. 
From north to south glided a broad 
and placid stream, and at a point 
where this stream ran inland for 
some hundreds of yards, there stood 
a massive and eleganUy-appointed 
temple. The beauties and ardii- 
tectural effects of this temple were 
cunningly combined in such a way 
as to give the greatest possible plea^ 
sure to those vrfio looked upon it 

Of deUcately-vtot^t silver were 
the frames of &t: windows and door, 
while die dMT iMalf WW ou sdid 
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dab of the purest ^gdd. Nine tow- 
ers rose around tihe dome of this 
temple, and in each of these nine 
towers was fixed the abode of one of 
the nine Muses. The dome was 
lofty and of vast circumference, and 
aioand it ran these words in letters 
of gold—** The Temple of Wisdom." 

Likewise were there other noble 
buildings whose grandeur could 
afanost vie with this. These were 
situated in sweet-smelling groves 
iHiidi crowned the banks of the 
rirer, and there abode in them the 
shades of those great geniuses who 
had flourished in various ages of the 
old worid. Among these were the 
residences of Homer, of Milton, and 
of Shakespeare. 

Not a breath of wind came to dis- 
turb the awful silence of the land ; 
not the slightest murmuring from the 
south crossed the unruffled surface 
of the river. Only now and then 
was it disturbed by the splashing of 
careless oarsmen, and the delicate 
motions of stately swans admiring 
their images upon the crystal sur- 
face of the water. Great baiges, 
adorned with the costliest of purple 
silken hangings went stealthily along, 
freighted with the more youthful and 
gallant of the community. Soft and 
playful laughter occasioned by some 
loose shaft of sprightly wit, hitting 
the mark at which it was aimed, 
came to where we stood, mute with 
wondering admiration. Ascending 
a range of rocks, we could more 
easily distinguish the varied aspects 
of the scene before us. On the 
bosom of the river, in a blaze of 
crimson and pmple and gold, the 
stately barges went hither and 
thither; ofdmes anchoring in some 
delightful creek while tbe happy 
party betook themselves to a stroll 
upon the banks. And here the 
grass was fresher and greener, and 
smoother than anything we had ever 
before seen or heard about or 
dmmed about Soft lawns stretched 



far away along the sides of &e 
stream, and into deep recesses of 
mysterious forests, where never ad- 
venturous shade entered, or rarely. 
Not one im toned mass of green were 
these lawns, for like the slopes of the 
west side, they were skirted by 
streaks and patches of flowers, and 
often ended in antique bowers and 
rustic retreats, pleasantly shaded 
with far-spreading tendrils of roses 
and honeysuckles, " together inter- 
twined and trammelled fresh." 

Leaving the little eminence on 
which we were standing, we mingled 
unobserved among the frequenters 
of these walks and bowers. We then 
discovered that this plain must only 
be a portion of the best part of the 
land, for although it was crowded on 
all sides with groups of shades, we 
yet noticed the absence of many who 
would, we were confident, be found 
in the more select localities. We 
therefore resolved to prosecute our 
researches beyond the mountains 
which lay across the southern ex- 
tremity of the plain. As we passed 
along, we came into contact with 
many of those whose names stood 
prominent in the world's golden 
calendar. Here was blind old 
Homer, carefully treading the most 
retired and shaded padis — in the 
centre of one of the lawns stood 
Boccaccio, delighting a company of 
laughter-loving admirers — Chaucer, 
with a crowd of minstrels at his 
elbow, was reading lessons in the 
eyes of the simple daisies at his feet 
— King James I. of Scotiand, sor- 
rowfully walked alone, thinking of 
olden days when he loved Joan 
Beaufort — there too was the Earl of 
Surrey, following closely upon the 
footsteps of Sidney and Spenser, and 
anxiously listening to their discourse 
on Una and the Lion — arm-linked, 
Will Shakespeare and rare Ben Jon- 
son discoursed upon the theatrical 
sensationalism by which the modem 
stage was being degraded— far ofi 
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sat " Milton, chief of men," his blind 
eyes fixed upon the o'erarchii^ hea- 
vens, and a smile of amazement upon 
his fac&— Diyden was seated in an 
arbour, carefully distilling into the 
mind of Alexander Pope the true 
principles of poetic art — Oliver Gold- 
smith smooUied his plum-coloured 
coat, and strutted about, listening 
sympathetically to James Thomson, 
who talked carelessly about the plea- 
sures of a lazy life — while behind 
Cowper, who commented to Scott on 
the value of simple things, stood 
Wordsworth, quietly smiling and 
nodding approval. 
We should have proceeded further. 



had not our attention been attracted 
by a noise of revelry proceeding 
fiom a neighbouring arbour. We 
drew near to ascertain the cause of 
it — when, lo ! 

I AWOKE ! The wind-tossed snow 
was pelting my chamber - window, 
and above the noise of the storm I 
could hear my landlady eagerly in- 
quiring if she should fetch the doc- 
tor — " For, oh Sir," said she, " you 
have had such a bad night !" I arose, 
assured her there was no cause for 
alarm, and since then have shunned 
hot suppers. 

J. M. H. 
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TWILIGHT DREAMS. 

The shadows were dancing, waving — 
While the firelight's flickering gleams 

Lift up those two still faces; 
Dreaming their twilight dreams. 

The dreams of an aged woman 
And a young girl, side by side : 

Age in its calm resignation ; 
Youth in its confident pride. 

Forth to what comes so quickly- 
Back to what fled so fast : 

One divining her future — 
One regretting her past 

Vet, as I gazed and watched them, 
By the firelight's glancing flame, 

I saw the two dreams they were dreanuDg— 
And lo ! they were both the same. 
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AAT'E rose at seven one bright 
May morning. On looking 
through our bedroom window at the 
" lion," Dolgelly, a flash of brilliant 
sunlight was burnishing the rocky 
ridge which intervenes between the 
town and the cloudy heights of 
Cader Idris. Forthwith we pror 
nounced it a grand morning, and 
were soon dressed and on the steep 
road leading to Nannau Park, while 
yet the early sheen of the morning 
vested all things with a magical 
freshness and purity. Presently, clear- 
ing the ascent, we planted ourselves 
on a footpath leading through an 
open field, affording an uninterrupted 
view of that lovely vale of Dolgelly, 
stretched at oiu- feet (whence came 
a delightful murmur of streams), of 
the princely range of Cader Idris, 
rearing himself there in subhme 
fashion, mostly touched with cloud, 
but revealing occasionally a dark 
rugged peak, rendered more impos- 
ing by the general vesture of mist. 
Looking in the opposite direction, 
tiie eye rested on the dome of Moel 
Offrwm(or Hill of Sacrifice), croA\'ned 
with its cam of stones, and looking 
very picturesque in the middle dis- 
tance : while away to the north-east 
rose the great mass of Arran Fowddy, 
yet bathed in cloud. It was a morn- 
ing calculated to brush away the 
little cares of our individual life, and 
replace them with a large rejoicing. 
Our spirit went forth on the path- 
way of cloud, exulting in the glad- 
ness of the earth beneath, where the 
rich sunlight lay in many a fold upon 
the darkly purple mountains, like an 
intricate pattern of gold upon some 



dark texture, making one feel the 
power of those simple words — " like 
the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains." 

We had been waiting several days 
for one favourable for a mountain 
ramble, so, after breakfast — (and 
what a glorious " spread " we had, 
including dainty trout from neigh- 
bouring waters !) — ^we held a consul- 
tation with a gentieman, who well 
knew the district, as to that English- 
man's topic, the weather ; and were 
advised to postpone our decision till 
about two o'clock, the character of 
the day being then best determined 
at that season of the year. So we 
went with our party a picturesque 
drive to Barmouth, along the cvuring 
shores of that splendid estuary ; of 
which let us add no more, beyond 
bearing testimony to its attractive- 
ness as a succession of pictures, 
scarcely to be siurpassed for exqui- 
site beauty and variety. 

Two o'clock found us again at the 
" Lion," after a charming walk from 
Penmaenpool with a very jolly com- 
panion, who expatiated on the fine 
effects of antumn among those hills, 
when the late sun rays rested on a 
succession of hill sides clothed with 
the rich colouring of the heather. 
The day was fair, with a few light 
clouds wandering at will : distance 
beautifully clear. Our mind was 
thus made up to try the summit of 
Cader Idris, and at least to enjoy 
the backwood views on the ascent ; 
and afterwards to descend to Tal- 
y-Llyn by way of the grand hollow 
or crater of the moimtain, enclosing 
the gloomy waters of Llyn-y-Cae. 
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So after an hour's rest, we prepared 
for the walk, taking to our aid a 
good waterproof over-all, leggings, 
and a stout stick. Having pre- 
viously secured the guidance of the 
younger Pugh, we started from the 
" Lion " at &ree o'clock. 

Nothing of interest was passed on 
tlie road till we reached the small 
lake called Llyn Gweman, about a 
third of a mile in length, wherein the 
younger Pugh told us were goodly 
trout, easily caught with a fly or a 
worm, and where the fishing was 
open to alL At this point we were 
astonished to find how suddenly 
dark clouds had overspread the 
heavens : and suddenly, too, up 
sprang a gusty wind, ruffling the 
waters of the lake, and speedily 
bringing with it a smart storm of rain 
and hail, which half an hour before 
we might have declared impossible 
to overtake us, so clear had the sky 
been. Well clad, however, for that 
watery climate, on we trudged, 
facing the storm, which drove 
against us violently, giving us a 
sense of freedom in the absence of 
umbrellas and presence of good 
waterproof Presently we left the 
road, which proceeds in the direc- 
tion of Towyn, and commenced the 
actual ascent of the mountain, pass- 
ing over long spaces of springy tuif : 
then stony tracts : the narrow path- 
way curving in and out to lessen the 
Steepness of the way for ponies. 
We soon gained the shelter of 
some cattle-sheds, where we con- 
cluded the trip must end for that 
day ; — it was such a regular down- 
poiu'. There is one set-off against 
the sudden violence of these moun- 
tain storms ; and that is, they are 
capable of talcing themselves off just 
as rapidly as they uninvitedly m^e 
their !4)pearance ; and so it hap- 
pened in this instance. Scarcely 
had it begun to brighten before the 
storm drifted away in wreaths of 
•Jtnu;^liiig vapour, leaving the moim- 



tain sides fairly steaming in the 
darling sunlight Hope rose at the 
sight, and on we walked, soon clear- 
ing the lower slopes : where we 
found several kinds of the compara- 
tively rare club-mosses, as Lycopo- 
dium davatum, L, alpinum, and 
Z. Stiago ; and growing among the 
lower stones of a wall, along-side 
which the path lay for some distance, 
we gathered a few fronds of that 
pretty and rather uncommon fern 
CysU/pteris fi-agUis. Here we may 
remark that the parsley fern, or 
Aliosorus crispus, is to be had in 
plenty on the sides of the mountain : 
as well as, though more rarely, Pofy- 
stiehum Lonckitis, and Aspleniutn 
viride; the last being one of the rarest 
ferns on Cader Idris, and mostly 
found nearest the sea. But to return. 
Having at length reached the great 
northern wall or precipice of the 
mountain, at this point, however, 
much lower than it is farther towards 
the east, we slowly wound up the 
zig-zag pathway, and stood at last 
on the back of the monarch. 

It was well worth incurring the 
walk in that driving storm, thus to 
rest on the edge of that steep de- 
scent, and gaze towards the north. 
Before us, as far as the eye could 
cany, lay a tumbled sea of moun- 
tain, hill, and valley, standing out 
here in high light, there in deep 
shade ; shaded at one point with 
delicate tints of soft purple and 
grey, at another wearing only a 
general hue of a sad russet colour. 
There immediately below us lay 
Llyn Gweroan, now far at our feet, 
and beyond the Dolgelly Vale we 
descried Llyn Cynwch on the hill of 
the famous Precipice Walk, acquain- 
tance with which we had yet to 
make. Behind these were spread 
several noble heights, among which 
we saw the great mountains of 
Rhobell, Rhinog Vawr, and pro- 
bably Arenig, with broad hilly 
country exte^ing betwecD, tossed 
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and tumbled by old throes of earth- 
quake and other convulsions. To 
the left of these, and much nearer, 
lay the beautifid Mawddach estuary, 
fairest of Welsh estuaries, waving 
her way among tree-clad sloping 
hills to the sea, spread forth in its 
calm inmiensity. 

Turning to look at the top of the 
mountain we saw clouds still trailing 
along the highest points, and hang- 
ing like torn shreds of vapour about 
the splintered precipices. Waiting 
here a short time, we presently made 
out Snowdon himself in the far north, 
'wearing his cap of doud. We cared 
:not being pressed to linger, for the 
view towards Barmouth was very 
Jovely : while the changing forms of 
«clouds, that rested on the peaks of 
our mountain nearest the sea, were 
(most pleasing to watch. Time went 
•on, however, and so we had not long 
to remain. Over broad and long 
^shoulders of Cader we passed, bare 
iRrith grey lichen-covered stones : one 
•vast chaos of dropt rocks of every 
form and various sizes : all wearing 
a silvery tone of grey. N.B. Here 
the track must be difficult for a 
.stranger to find in dark foggy weather, 
.ficom the fact of parties spreading 
about along the route, although aU 
taking one general direction on the 
pathway, sam:ely seen upon the grey 
;and white stones. 

As we neared the edge of the 
:flying douds, the effect was peculiar 
.and striking: it was spread, at no 
great height above us, like a grey 
Jevel sea hung in the sky. Now and 
^igain a puff of ragged vapour would 
drift by us like smoke, gone ere we 
felt its cool breath. Nearer and 
nearer we approached this great 
doud, till it seemed hke the roof of 
4dl things. Cooler and cooler became 
the air. At length a sweeping wind 
<losed lis in, wrapt up in an instant 
•ftom tllat goodly view and from all 
the lower world. .Yet the effect was 
jpleasing, and by no means so wet- 



ting as we imagined it would be : 
colder it certainly was, and that con- 
siderably ; and as we went into the 
cloud, the brighter, or rather the 
whiter effect was apparent, as con- 
trasted with an earth-fog, probably 
from this cloud being ojf no great 
thickness, and so dispersing the 
sunlight striking its upper surface. 
Suddenly the cloud would open, and 
for an instant reveal trickling rills 
and pleasant pastures in the vale of 
Towyn, where the bright landscape 
shone below those drifting vapours, 
which presentiy closed again quickly, 
to shut us in as with a mantle of 
cold grey linen. These peeps be- 
tween the clouds were very charming; 
the brightness of far-green land- 
scapes being probably increased by 
contrast with the pale grey of the 
hurrying mist 

Soon we reached the last water on 
Cader Idris, and thankfully rested 
awhile, after dropping our flask in 
the icy spring. 

Nothing but grey stones, cloud, 
the clear little spring, the younger 
Pugh and his white dog: so com- 
pletely were we cut off from the 
world : yet the situation charmed us, 
and we listened to Pugh's descrip- 
tions and stories with interest. Under 
those very rocks we sat on, a gentle- 
man told him, ice was to be found, 
even as far on in the season as May : 
this we doubted, though the water 
issuing from the spring was suffi- 
ciently cold. We did not linger 
long, having some stiff climbing yet 
to do : so on we hastened, and 
presently reached the group of 
basaltic columns or crystals, lying 
about a small hollow in the face of 
the mountain, whence some had 
evidently been removed. Projecting 
endways from out the mass of stones, 
and displaying long broad and regu- 
lar surfaces of crystalline form, with 
black hollows separating their grey 
lines, these basaltic columns have a 
very marked and striking efecX, 
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Standing out in bold crystals of 
perhaps ten feet and less long, with 
even facets of from six to twelve 
inches wide, they naturally surest 
the presence of a large quantity here 
imbedded in the mountain under the 
irregular stones which abound, and 
were probably ejected during some 
great natural eruption. However, 
there is no mistaking their bold 
crystalline form, whtdi commands 
attention at once. After hastily 
sketching the outline of a few of the 
largest, ive moved on and upwards. 

Soon we were startled by a shout 
from the younger Pugh, whose quick 
observation had noticed a clearing 
in the clouds. 

" Come on, Sir ! we shall get a 
view down to Llyn CJader." 

And so surely did we : after rapidly 
climbing to the rocky ridge and 
standing on the verge of the preci- 
pice adjoining the second peak, the 
great clouds drifted away for a short 
time, hurrying up past us like smoke 
fiom the two Llyns, Gader and Gafr, 
which lay at a great depth imme- 
diately below, dropt profoundly under 
the sharp precipice of the mountain. 
Seen through the openings of the 
cloud, these lakes had a peculiar 
tint of dark green, flanked by a 
neutral effect of brown and grey on 
the stones forming their shores. The 
glimpse of the Vale of Dolgelly and 
the picturesque Valley of the Mawd- 
dacli was of a very ])leasing character, 
vignetted as the view was with a soft 
shading of surrounding cloud, through 
which we caught a fine prospect of 
the great Arran Fowddy, bounding 
the view to the north-east. 

No apparent outlet to Llyn Gader, 
but said to pass underground to form 
a stream issuing below. Mists rose 
up from the lakes, wreathing about 
us and clinging for a moment to the 
sharp edges of the overhanging rocks, 
then hurrying away to join their 
fellows above the summit The 
^ect was /picturesque and memor- 



able. We sat some time on the 
verge of the precipice and presently 
went on the very peak called " The 
Saddle," the second highest point of 
the mountain, and slated by the 
Ordinance maps to be 1929 feet in 
height It is singular that this point 
should have its elevation marked by 
the Ordnance Survey, whereas Pen- 
y-Gader, the true sunmiit, bears no 
number. This height, however, 
3919 feet is more than generally 
slated /it the stimmit; which must 
be about fifty feet higher, we should 
imagine. TTie view from the Saddle 
was the same as from the point where 
we had rested : but its great promi- 
nence caught more cloud. 

The absence of all sense of fear 
in the lower animals, under circum- 
stances likely to arouse it, was in- 
stanced by the while dog, who had 
nm beside us. This dog sat on the 
extreme edge of rocks that fell 
away for many hundred feet without 
a break, and seemed as unconcerned 
as possible. To see him playing 
about the ridges, you might fancy 
he was runnmg about his [master's 
hearth, in front of the fire at home. 
It was like the unconcern of cattle^ 
horses, &c., generally seen during 
even most alarming thunder-storms ; 
when they show no dread, but go Ott 
grazing as in the fairest weather. 

We soon left " the Saddle," and. 
pushed rapidly on for the highest 
point, passing over and round the- 
rough edges of projecting rock, and 
curving in and out as the track was- 
made easiest for ponies. But in no 
point was there anything like danger 
or difficulty, though the pathway 
towards the top is a trifle like going 
up stairs, and in one or two places a 
vast view below may thrill the in- 
experienced. But we found nothing 
so starding as that sharp ridge which; 
must be passed on the route from 
Beddgelert to the top of Snowdc»i, 
nor anything to alann even the most. 
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Pressing on with rapid steps, we 
soon reached the cam of stones 
which marks the true summit, or 
Pen-y-Gader ; which signifies the 
head of the seat, or fortification, the 
word Gader being the same as Coder, 
Here we found nothing but grey 
hurrying cloud, and a tremendous 
wind. Mounting the pile of stones, 
the wind was something fearful, 
nearly blowing us down : yet it did 
by no means dispel the cloud, as 
one might have supposed. Rather 
we came to the conclusion that this 
hurrying mist was formed out of the 
warm va]>our-Iaden wind, upon the 
cold summit of the mountain. Hence 
the secret of the persistence of the 
cloud in the teeth of that powerful 
wind. We did not linger long on 
the cam, in the force of such "a 
breeze," you may rely ; but walked 
down to a small hut formed of great 
stones put together in heavy masses, 
among which, to form the roof, we 
noticed one or two ot those basaltic 
columns before mentioned. This 
hut is placed near the edge of the 
great northem precipice. 

While waiting inside the hut, and 
refreshing ourselves after the walk, 
we found the temperature very low, 
and oiu' feet and hands soon became 
almost benumbed with cold, partly 
owing to the chill of being exposed 
to the rapid passage of what we may 
safely term a " wet wind." During 
our stay here we had one glimpse 
down into the Vale of Dolgelly, 
and off towards Ffestiniog — a lovely 
bright bit of landscape set in grey. 
It was like a peep at some charming 
sketch through a great gauzy tube : 
then once more — ^grey, driving cloud. 
Waiting to see if it might clear 
further, we fell to conversing with 
our guide, the younger Pugh, about 
the fate of poor James Smith, who 
fell over these very Cader rocks a 
year or two before. We saw the 
part where he fell, during our way 
xx^^ and iidLt ,great interest in listen- 



ing to the story of his sad death. 
He was from Birmingham, it ap- 
l)eared, and refused a guide to con- 
duct him across the mountain from 
the Tal-y-Llyn side. Missing his 
way he wandered on, and walked 
over these dreadful Cader rocks, 
which in places we saw positively 
to project over the face of the pre- 
cipice in splintered jags. He must 
have fallen several hundred feet, to 
where a shepherd's dog found his 
poor mutilated body several months 
afterwards. The elder Pugh sub- 
sequently told us he went up when 
the news came, and helped to carry 
poor Smith's body down to Dolgelly, 
where they buried him in the ceme- 
tery. Pugh picked up three ribs, 
and a foot in a boot several feet 
away ; his head was driven into his 
chest by the fall, and his bag and 
stick were found l3ring some dis- 
tance away. His poor body was 
mostly eaten away by crows and 
foxes. 

Before leaving Dolgelly, we stood 
by poor Smith's grave in the ceme- 
tery, placed near to, and on the left- 
hand side as you approach, a 
pyramid-shaped monument, all on 
the right-hand side the cemetery- 
gate. No stone or any indication 
marks the spot, save the pathetic 
heaving mould. We gathered a 
daisy from the grave, and retumed. 

Might not a few visitors place a 
simple stone recording the fate of a 
poor fellow-traveller ? We think the 
means of distinguishing his grave 
might soon be raised, were it once 
proposed in Dolgelly. 

But to return to our station on 
the mountain. 

Finding it very cold on the sum- 
mit, and being assured it was not 
likely to clear again that evening, 
we descended, after staying half an 
hour, by first starting on the same 
road we came up, but soon turning 
sharply to the left, and passing over 
a less steep road, or rather imaginary 
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road, down where great rocks be- 
strewed the back of the mountain with 
springy turf between. After descend- 
ing, perhaps thirty yards, measured 
perpendicularly below the top, we 
emerged from the cloud so suddenly 
and entirely that our surprise was 
great. So much so that our first 
impulse was to return, deeming the 
clouds about to clear fully away; 
but being assured to the contrary, 
and seeing them yet lingering about 
the crown, we desisted reluctantly. 
It was remarkable how abruptly this 
great cloud ended on the southern 
side of the mountain: you might 
almost have thrust your uplifted arm 
into it, and been clear with that ex- 
ception. Neither did the clouds 
drift away southwards, as we might 
have supposed ; the vapour appeared 
to be again absorbed by the atmosphere 
after condensing momentarily about 
the cold, stony peaks, llie effect 
was very remarkable, for the sky 
towards the south was mostly clear 
of clouds : also towards the east and 
west 

This was very much in our favour, 
as we presently proved, when reach- 
ing the western edge of the great 
hollow, or crater, as it has been 
considered, of Cader Idris. Here 
a noble prospect displayed itself; 
alone worth far more fatigue than we 
had incurred. Black splintered pre- 
cipices drop on three sides for a 
thousand feet or more, to the dark 
waters of deep Llyn-y-Cae, enclosed 
in its gloomy recess, reflecting the 
untrodden crags that feed and con- 
fine its limpid waters. Left in its 
native dignity since first some mighty 
convulsions placed those pillared 
precipices in their grand combina- 
tion, the scene at once awes and 
elates you, as its greatness and wild 
sublimity enter into the chambers of 
the mind. It was sufficient at once 
to arrest our whole course of thought, 
and lay open the imagination to its 
vastness and profound proportions 



Seated on the vexge of the western: 
precipice, the whole of this remark-^ 
able depression lay, dropped as at our 
feet, with the long craggy slopes of 
rocks going away from us on either 
hand for a space of at least a mile^ 
and falling directly under us to the 
calm waters of the imprisoned Llyn, 
which lay stretched in repose, re- 
flecting in part the stem cliffs, partly 
the blue of the distant sky. So capti- 
vated were we by the grand prospect 
below us, that we sat some time ia 
silence. 

Ourselves. — This is Cader Idris^ 

Younger Pugh. — This "is Cader 
Idris. 

Afterwards we lifted our eyes to 
gaze at the distant view — one of no 
ordinary interest 

Sunlight was resting on the goodly 
array of hills that spread out before 
us in the east : foremost among 
which rose the long range of the 
Bemyn, extending on the north-east^ 
part only of which we could see, the 
rest hidden by oiu- own mountain 
ridges. Around and beyond Dinas 
Mowddy, many hills in picturesque 
arrangement caught the evening 
sunlight : (it was now seven o'clock :) 
while far towards the south were 
seen the great mass of Plinlimmon, 
with several ranges, unknown to us 
by name, in Brecon and Radnorshire. 
Again looking directiy towards the 
east, we noticed the bow-like arch of 
the Wrekin, rising at a great distance 
from the plain of Shropshire. Many 
a time in early years had we sport- 
ively ascended the grassy slopes of 
that favourite hill, between fir-trees 
that grow even to the top ; with those 
who were part of the life and the 
sunshine, but whose earthly places 
now are vacant, and the tone of 
whose voices, across the years, now 
reaches us only in dreams. So it 
was with a curious interest we let 
the eye rest on the arch of the Wre- 
kin, lifted in the far-eastern horizon. 

In the opposite direction, looking 
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westwaidy the view was scarcely less 
pleasing. Beyond the long spurs of 
the mountain, extending in this di- 
rection, the eye rested in content on 
the broad surface of the sea, highly 
uplifted^ to the horizon, where a 
dark thin line told of the Wicklow 
mountains. Bright lines of light — 
soft evening light — fell across the sea 
and the hiUs, vesting all in a magical 
beauty. 

After looking well on these scenes, 
letting them sink slowly into the re- 
cesses of memory for recreation in 
after days, we descended the steep 
pass or Bwlch, leading down the less 
abrupt face of the precipice to the 
shores of the lake. This formed by 
far the worst part of our walk over 
the mountain, and was a bit of 
rather ugly climbing, from the lines 
of small stones, like water-courses, 
that had to be crossed on the road, 
when the trickling stones gave way 
before us and threatened to land us 
at the bottom faster than we desired. 
However, with care, there is no dan- 
ger, and we soon landed on more 
gradual slopes, and passed thence 
quickly to the rocky shores of Llyn- 
y-Cae. We should perhaps say, the 
younger Pugh told us a story of a 
lady, who by her own desire actually 
rode Pagh's white pony down the 
same pass ; and, pausing about half 
way, her husband photographed 
than appearing against the dark 
rocks ! This seemed rather too 
much for our belief, after just 
making the passage, but Pugh as- 
sured us it was verily so. 

Reaching a spur of rock jutting 
above the lake, we sat down to gaze 
aroimd us. 

What a grand hollow ! worthy of 
being indeed the crater some have 
with good reason supposed it to be. 
Looking up at the vast clifis going 
up away from us to the topmost 
|mts of the mountain on all sides 
but one, their greatness and savage 
ciagginess overawed us, as we 



rested above the breeze-swept war 
ters of the Llyn— rock-begirt, cloud* 
supplied, remote in its gloomy se*- 
elusion. While resting in this spur 
of rock, we shouted once to wake 
the slumbering echoes : when lo 1 a 
heron, rose from the opposite shore^ 
and winged her way with full leisure 
along the dark siuface of rocks, which 
formed an elective contrast to the 
grey solitary bird. Descending with 
the fall of the stream that issues out of 
the lake, she was soon lost to view. 

Save the voice of streams, how 
entire the silence, in the solitude of 
the shores of this pure, remote Llyn- 
y-Cae ! 

A cold wind just rippled the lake 
once and again. The purity and un- 
marred native dignity of such a scene» 
with its aspect of original freshness — 
as though you were the first man 
who ever trod those wilds — continue 
to render it one calculated to im- 
press the mind with wonder and ad- 
miration. Such a scene is memor- 
able for a lifetime. 

One of our objects in selecting 
this route, was to try to find some 
evidences of the volcanic nature of 
the mountain. Mr. Donovan, an 
early writer on the subject, remarks : 
" The general aspect of the crater of 
Llyn-y-Cae is exactly that of Mount 
Vesuvius, except that one of its sides 
is broken down, by which means the 
abyss of this funnel-shaped excava- 
tion is more completely disclosed 
than in the Vesuvian mountain." 
He goes on to recommend this 
" abyss" as the best place wherein to 
search for igneous rocks and vitri- 
fied stones of unequivocally volca- 
nic character. From the testimony 
of this and other writers, we searched 
carefully along the northern shore of 
Uyn-y-Cae, and found several rock 
specimens bearing undoubted marks 
of vitrification, and some almost as 
Ught as, and with the general ap- 
pearance of, pummice-stone. Some 
stones, also, we picked up full of 
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larger cavities, as though before 
cxMling they had been inflated with 
some struggling gas. Search for 
these requires more time than we 
had left us, for evening was slowly 
drawing on, and we had a long walk 
yet before us. Specimens of true 
sulphur have been found upon the 
rides of Cader Idris, we ate told, but 
time failed us for the search ; and 
indeed we were glad to secure the 
specimens we did. 

Before leaving the immediate ba- 
sin of the lake, we stooped to drink 
of its pure waters, received here at 
first hand from the clouds. At the 
outlet of the lake, its waters for a 
little way pass under some of the 
many rocks abounding here, to re- 
appear a short way below, and flow 
on in cascades to Llyn Mwyngil. 
Before leaving the lake, we may re- 
mark that the pathway along its 
shore is of a highly suppositious and 
imaginary character, leading one 
over masses of fallen rocks and 
through many little watercourses, 
not without bogs, into one of which 
latter the younger Pugh told us he 
once ran " up to his middle," 
through running too fast and finding 
himself there before he was aware. 
He «lso told us he once attempted 
a passage alon^ the southern shore, 
but found it quite impassable. 

On our way down between the 
clifl^, which arc continued more 
than the length of the lake beyond 
it, we paused to gather a rare kind 
of lichen, name unknown to us, 
such as we never saw before on rock 
or stone. Indeed, the whole irregu- 
lar bottom of the ravine is covered 
with &Ilen rocks of many forms and 
sizes, all more or less clothed with 
the beauty of the lichen, in grey, 
oiai^e, and brown. So this must 
form a rare held for the naturalist in 
this department of study, the entire 
hollow being placed at a consider- 
able elevation. 

As we sped quickly along we yet 



found time to admire the numerous 
little falls and cascades of the stream 
which accompanied us on our left, 
some being very telling, in rock and 
shrub and leaping water : indeed, the 
whole stream, for about two miles, is 
a succession of cascades, well worth 
a long journey for their sake atone. 
What with waiting and running, we 
were not long in reaching the beaut- 
ful vale of Tal-y-Llyn, where the 
last sunrays were shedding a soft 
blush of crimson on a few Ml-sides, 
as we walked at a rapid pace along 
the beautifully peaceful waters of 
fair Llyn Mwyngil. We chose the 
north-west shore this time, as a few 
days before we had passed along the 
oppKJsite ; thus we made the com- 
pass of the lake and greatly ad- 
mired its features. 

Of this charming sheet of water, 
Mr. Roscoe, in his " Wanderings in 
North Wales," remarks : " It is as- 
suredly one of the most beautiful of 
lakes, and deserves ail the eulogy 
bestowed upon it" For ourselves, 
it had over us something of the 
charm of Grasmere. Of a distind 
character as being purely a moun- 
tain lake, dwelhng directly under 
bare precipices and hill-sides, its 
shores are almost destitute of foli- 
age, which yet we scarcely regret, 
for it has the compensation of giving 
uninterrupted prospects of the whole 
water and surrounding mountains 
at almost every spot upon its shores. 
For the full length of the lake on 
either side, the mo im tains rise 
directly from the shore, scarcely 
leaving room for the narrow roads 
that skin the water, with barely a 
scanty pasture at its north-east end ; 
while beyond the waterhead rises a 
Llanberis-like pass of two miles, 
sufficiently rugged, and rising to a 
great height - looking towards which 
pass from the bosom of the lake, the 
folds of rocky mountains are seen 
retiring one behind another in purple 
beauty of distant^, stdtened as we 
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isaw them, by a faint blush of atmo- 
^here. 

A few dajrs before the walk here 
described, we found ourselves at 
Tal-y-Llyn m company with three 
ladies who formed our party. We 
shall not soon foiget the view we 
got from the little bridge spanning 
the waters of the lake at its outlet 
The scene was so complete in it- 
self, the valley so shut in, forming a 
tiny world of its own, which the 
great mountain masses seemed to 
protect from invading hosts. So soft 
the delicate blue tint veiling the 
ruggedness of the pass ; so calm the 
long reach of water ; so peaceful all 
the vale — we lingered, reluctant to 
move from so charming a scene. 
Nor was the effect less pleasing, 
when we four boated on Uie lake, 
in a boat kindly lent us by a fisher- 
man for half an hour. But as time 
relentiessly passed on, we were 
forced to do the same. So we wended 
our steps to the tiny little white 
church, perched above the lake, 
where we saw ferns growing on the 
walls — rare in the midland county 
where we are writing. Presently 
the old sextoness brought the keys 
.and invited us to inspect the church. 
Very old, irregularly built, with great 
uneven stones for a floor, was that 
church : where many name-plates of 
those departed serv^ to remind the 
living of their siure arrival, ere long, 
at the same destination. The face 
of the old sextoness was a study. 
Of impassive calm, yet furrowed 
over with channels formed by the 
rains of years — like those rocks 
around her home, it seemed a face 
that had gathered calm out of 
trouble, or at least a large measure 
of patience. It was a face to re- 
prove any mean murmurs at the 
paltry troubles of our own lot, as 
•compared with years of sorrow this 
brave woman had known. For she 
told us of her trouble in the far-gone 
time, when her husband, having 



been wounded at Waterloo, came 
home only to be killed in a slate 
quarry. Looking at that sternly 
earnest face, you felt that words of 
sympathy were an affront; though 
its tone^ revealed by ladies present, 
seemed to touch the old lady deeply, 
while she paused and stood looking 
into the far past 

But we have digressed, and must 
resume our walk. 

Before leaving the lake side for 
the comfortable litde inn, we stooped 
to drink of the waves that pleasantly 
rippled to where the road touched 
the water pure and dear. 

Arrived at the inn, we disencum- 
bered ourselves of great-coat, leg- 
gings, minerals and fern-case, and 
were soon seated at our host's hos- 
pitable table, after a delicious "wash" 
— so refreshing when following a 
long walk. While discussing the 
good refreshments set before us, we 
had a cheery chat with several fisher- 
men, who were drawn round the fire 
and " blowing a cloud." The place 
is a very paradise for followers of 
the gentle craft, as the long narrow 
shelves ranged all across one side 
of the room, for rods, abundandy 
testified. They declared they had 
had all kinds of weather that day in 
that mountain-girt valley : hail, rain, 
and sunshine, heat and cold. After 
making sundry inquiries about their 
sport, and they upon our mountain 
ramble, we bade each other respec- 
tively a nightly greeting — in all pro- 
bability never to meet again : like 
wanderers whose orbits touched in 
one point, then away again for ever. 

We quickly had a trap brought 
round, preferring to drive over the 
roughest and steepest part of the 
road as far as the " Cross Foxes," 
and walk the last three miles into 
Dolgelly. After borrowing a thick, 
welcome, great over-coat from the 
landlord, much warmer than our 
own, away we started. 

liie gloom of night was settiin^ 
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slowly on lake and dark mountains 
as we drove up the pass, giving a 
solemn aspect to the soaring masses 
lifting themselves above the water, 
which from some points shone like 
a sheet of steel, reflecting the 
western sky, and making the rugged 
precipitous heights above the nar- 
row parts of the pass wear an as- 
pect more threatening to the tra- 
veller who ventures under their 
poised and tottering rocks. This 
part of the pass is not unlike Llan- 
beris for a short distance; where 
the precipices of Cader Idris almost 
join those of Crag-y-Llam. The 
scenery here is grand and wild. 
The view in daylight down the Vale 
of Tal-y-Llyn being at the same time 
very beautiful ; for the whole valley, 
with its charming lake, extends 
straight before you for a distance of 
several miles. 

While returning up here a day or 
two previously with three ladies, the 
driver amused us with his version of 
that legend of the Giant Idris. 

Driver. "We say the Giant 
Idris used to live up there, sir:" 
pointing to Cader. 

Ourselves. " Oh : in a cave 
there, eh ? " 

Driver. "Yes, sir. And one 
day, passing by here, he pulled 
those three stones out of his boot, 
'cos they hurt his foot 

Ourselves. "Where was he 
going? 

Driver. " He is going to South 
Wales, sir." 



Here the driver narrated a singular 
story, in reference to the lake just 
left in the valley. 

Ourselves. " What did the giant 
live on, up there ? 

Driver. " Fed on crows, sir." 

We all laughed most heartily at 
our Jehu's narrative, and surveyed 
the three stones referred to, which 
are three great masses of rock be- 
side a small flash of water, lying at 
the head of the pass, where doubt- 
less they had fallen from the impend- 
ing cliffs overhead. 

On this night, after otu* mountain 
walk, moonlight attended us the last 
three miles. 

How silent, save the murmur of" 
streams, as we paused once to adjust 
a loose rein ! 

Catching the romance of the night, 
oiu* companion and guide, the 
younger Pugh, scarcely spoke as 
many words as the miles we drove ; 
while moonlight touched the stem 
mountains with a calm ethereal 
sheen. 

Leaving our trap at the "Cross 
Foxes," we sped rapidly down to 
Dolgelly ; admiring on the way a 
number of rockets tearing the air, 
forming part of some fireworks being 
" let off" down on Dolgelly green. 

We were greeted by homely faces 
as we walked into the " Lion " about 
half-past ten. For an hotu* or so 
we sat chatting over the fire, before 
retiring to recruit our energies for 
fresh explorations of that lovely 
country on the morrow. 

H. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHICH BEGINS AS MOST STORIES 

END. 

"PVERYONE is, or should be 
aware, that Ferriham is the 
capital town of Centreshire, that it 
has a population of about two hun- 
dred thousand souls, possesses a 
mayor and corporation, and sends 
two members to Parliament Ferri- 
ham is, moreover, the head-quarters 
of our workers in metal, both pre- 
cious and useful — jewellery, real and 
artificial, is turned out in great quan- 
tities by the busy hands of the 
Ferriham folks; firearms of every 
description, and cutlery good, bad 
and indifferent, are largely manufac- 
tured there, and, as a contrast, toys 
of all sorts. 

Should the foregoing exceedingly 
condensed description of Ferriham 
not enable the reader to fix its 
locality, he had better appeal (your 
pardon, readers of the gentler sex) — 
no, I cannot advise him to appeal 
to his atlas, for, strange to say, al- 
beit the importance of Ferriham, I 
have never yet met with a map of 
England in which it finds a place — 
he had better, therefore give himself 
no further concern as to its topo- 
graphy, inasmuch as that is a cir- 
cumstance which in noway affects the 
interest of the tale about to be un- 
folded. 

Late in the day I have selected 
for introducing Ferriham to my 
readers, a young man presented 



himself at the door of a handsome 
detached house in the outskirts of 
the town. In answer to his appeal 
to the knocker a maid-servant made 
her appearance, of whom he inquired 
if Mrs. Atkins was at home. She 
had barely replied in the affirmative 
when a tall, fair girl crossed the hall. 
Turning her head towards the open 
door she espied the visitor, the look 
of intense satisfaction, which instan- 
taneously overspread her counte- 
nance, showing how welcome he 
was. She advanced towards him. 

*; Oh, Ed— Mr. Thomleigh, this 
is indeed kind !" she said, offering 
her hand, which he immediately 
grasped, retaining it in his palm, 
certainly longer than common cour- 
tesy required. 

" Will you come into the break-^ 
fast-room ?" continued the young 
lady ; '' Mamma is engaged upstairs, 
making preparation for our depar- 
ture — for we leave this place in a 
few days ; but she will come down 
as soon as she knows you are here.'* 

Preceding Mr. Thomleigh inta 
the room, she seated herself on the 
couch, he placing himself at her side, 
saying, as he did so, '' Ellen, I am 
so grieved to hear of what has be- 
fallen you. I only learnt it in Paris 
yesterday, where I have been spend- 
ing the last month, and have re- 
turned on piurpose to express to 
you my sorrow for what has oc- 
curred." 

" Oh, is it not dreadful ?" she re- 
plied, " such a terrible disgrace — L 
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can never be happy again ; but it 
was just like your kindness, coining 
to see us in our trouble — always so 
thoughtful and considerate. But oh, 
Edward — I beg your pardon — Mr. 
Thomleigh, your very sympathy 
makes me fee! our position the more. 
Those we thought our friends have 
shunned us — you, of all the world, 
are the only one true to us in our 
terrible position. Oh, it is hard to 
bear, especially hard on me, and I 
once thought we might — but I must 
banish such thoughts now. 

And at this point, as though com- 
pletely overcome by her emotions, 
Miss Atkins burst into tears. 

It was a very fair piece of acting, 
.and, in not taking to the stage as 
her profession, this young lady sadly 
missed her vocation. 

Edward Thomleigh had a sofl 
place in his heart — in fact, to speak 
the bare truth, that very necessary 
portion of his organisation was 
altogether soft— consequendy the 
sight of beauty in tears was too much 
for him to bear unmoved. 

" Bear up, dear Ellen," he ex- 
claimed with fervour, encircling the 
waist of the only-too-willing girl with 
his arm, and drawing her closer to 
hissidc: "if my friendship — nay,my 
love — is of any value to you, you 
know it is yours. Though our engage- 
ment was broken off in deference to 
my father's urgent entreaties — nay, 
commands — I am my own master 
now, and nothing shall prevent my 
making you my wife, if you will only 
consent. I have never ceased to 
love you, and I love you far more 
now, in your misfortunes, when the 
world has forsaken you. Only give 
your consent, my darling, and we 
can be married immediately. It 
shall be done quite privately too — 
probably you would prefer that" 

" Oh, Mr. Thomleigh !" 

The tone was almost abject in its 
humility, but the sole promptings in 
jhehii speaker's bosom were ambir 



tion and avarice. Ferriham is no- 
torious for counterfeits, which pos- 
sibly may be some excuse for this 
young lady's pretendii^ a love which 
bore no existence, on the principle 
that strangers visiting the Eternal 
City are constrained to conform to 
its usages. 

"Don't call me Mr. Thomleigh — 
it sounds so distant, so cold and for- 
mal, and you once said you loved 
me — call me Kdward." 

" Oh, Edward !" the lady promptly 
adopted the amendment, " What a 
noble disposition you have ! So 
different from all our so-called friends, 
who have left us in our adversity ; 
but I cannot consent to such a 
sacrifice on your part Consider 
the srigma attaching to us." 

" But it is your misfortune, not 
your fault, dearest," he exclaimed 
with passion, pressing her still more 
closely, she making but the faintest 
show of resistance ; " you are not 
responsible for your father's wrong 
doings." 

" But the world does not Judge SO 
kindly — it could not comprehend 
such nobility of disposition as you 
exhibit llie finger of scorn is 
pointed at us, and, were you to 
make me your wife, you would be 
involved in our dishonour. To this 
I must not consent And we might 
have been so happy !" 

Here there was a fresh outburst of 
tears, which, as a matter of course, 
led to a closer embrace on the part 
of her lover. On this occasion, too, 
several kisses were unresistingly im- 
pressed upon the cheek of the fair 
innocent (?). These were received 
in a kindly spirit, for there was 
nothing of the Ferriham character 
about the young lady's complexion, 
so that she might receive such harm- 
less expressions of affection without 
injury. 

Ellen Atkins well knew Edward 
Thomleigh's disposition, and that 
the course she was taking was die 
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very best way for attaching him to 
herself. 

"I love you all the more," he 
said, " for what you have suffered. 
It ^lall be my task to console you. 
Ellen, say you will be mine, and I 
wish for nothing more." 

" But your father, Edward ? " 

" I am my own master now. I 
am twenty-one, and am at liberty to 
marry whom I like. Before I was 
compelled to conform to his wishes, 
but now it is quite different." 

"But think what people would 
say about my marrying against your 
father's wishes, and with this dis- 
grace so fresh in everyone's mind — 
&ey would say we had inveigled 
you into an unworthy marriage, by 
taking advantage of your sympathy 
with our misfortune. I have already 
borne so much — I could not bear 
that too." 

"You should not concern your- 
self about the titde-tattle of any 
idle gossip— besides, you would 
know, and so should I, diat such an 
opinion would be unfounded. As 
for myself, I care not what people 
think, if I have but you for my wife." 

Now, anyone who has any ex- 
perience in such delicate affairs as 
that progressing in Mrs. Atkins' 
breakfast-room, must clearly per- 
ceive that at this juncture mamma's 
presence would be highly advan- 
tageous.' Accordingly Mrs. Atkins, 
who for the last few minutes had 
been acting sentinel outside the 
door, her eye and ear alternately 
relieving guauxl at the key-hole, now 
joined the young people. Edward 
Thomleigh's arm was instantly re- 
moved from its resting-place, and 
with some confusion he advanced to 
meet the mother of his itiamorata, 

"Oh, Mr. Thomleigh," she said, 
offering him her hand, at the same 
time heaving a sigh that was almost 
awfiil in its profundity; "we have, 
then, one friend in our adversity — 
you are the only person who has not 



avoided us since this great cala- 
mity." 

"Mrs. Atkins," he replied, "let 
me be more than friend — let me be 
your son— my highest aspiration is 
to make Ellen my wife. I was try- 
ing to induce her to consent, when 
you entered the room, but her 
romantic sense of honour imposes 
obstacles in the way of our happi- 
ness. From what you both say of 
the world's treatment of you, she 
can well afford to disregard its. 
opinion, strengthened by her own 
knowledge of its error. Pray, Mrs. 
Atkins, join your persuasions to 
mine, and then, I think, Ellen's 
scruple will be overcome." 

" No, Mr. Thomleigh, it is impos- 
sible ; but I cannot express to you 
my deep sense of the warmth of 
your heart, and more especially at 
the present time. I will not, how- 
ever, take advantage of your gene- 
rosity. Though the world has beea 
unjust and unkind, I will not per- 
suade Ellen to do anything which 
might be thought to be taking ad- 
vantage of your affection. Pray 
leave us, and do not distress us by 
another call — your intercourse with 
us might prejudice you in the 
opinion of your friends." 

And here the lady raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes and began 
to cry. 

"Confound my friends!" ex- 
claimed Edward Thomleigh with im- 
petuosity, pacing up and down the 
room ; " pray excuse me, Mrs. 
Atkins, but I feel more strongly^ 
than you imagine. I love Ellen 
with all my heart, and she has con- 
fessed to loving me." (Ellen shook 
her head, but smiled through her 
tears on him.) " Don't shake your 
head, Ellen — what right have my 
friends to stand in the way of my 
happiness ? " 

" But do you not recollect your 
father's letter, Mr. Thomleigh ? " the 
elder lady resumed ; " you know 
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how strongly he disapproved of your 
engagement with Ellen before this 
misfortune fell upon us, and now — " 

" My father should not stand in 
the way of my happiness, Mrs. 
Atkins — he can And no fault with 
Ellen personally, and, I feel con- 
vinced, when he sees her, he will 
love her. His objection arises only 
from that absurd pride of family, 
which has always actuated him ; but 
I don't see why his pride should 
stand in the way of my happiness. 
If Ellen will not marry me, I will 
never see him again, and that will 
go farther towards injuring me with 
him than my marrying EUen. With- 
out her, I fear despair would make 
me desperate and reckless." 

" Now you are talking like a silly 
boy, Mr. Thomleigh," said Mrs. 
Atkins playfully. " If I took you at 
your word, I should be almost afraid 
to entrust my darling to your care. 
She is all that is left to me in this 
world now, and her happiness must 
be my first consideration." 

" Then ui^e her to consent — that 
"will be the best way to ensure it, 
sind mine too." 

" But what says Ellen ?" and 
the mother looked towards her 
daughter. 

" Oh, mamma ! I don't know 
what to say ; I would do anything 
nther than injure Mr. Thomleigh's 
prospects. I will leave the decision 
in your hands," was the answer of 
the dutiful dwghter. 

" My dear, you impose a heavy 
responsibility upon me. If my de- 
cision should destroy your happiness, 
I should never forgive myself. Mar- 
riage is the most important step in 
a young girl's life, and should not 
be entored upon hastily." This was 
dehvered in that oracular tone which 
the gravity of the occasion clearly 
required. " To be sure," continued 
Mrs, Atkins, with somewhat less 
solemnity, " in the present instance 
.70B Are both well acquainted with 



each other's disposition, and, were 
it not for old Mr. Thomleigh's dis- 
approbation, and our present posi- 
tion, there is nothing that would give 
me greater pleasure than to see you 
two man and wife, for I think you 
arc exactly suited ; but " 

" Say no more, Mrs. Atkins ; if 
you think we love each other, and 
are suited to each other, you can 
have no reasonable objection to oui 
marriage. Sopray.prayletus consider 
it settled that we are to be married 
with as little delay as possible," 

So spoke this ardent young gende- 
man, and Mrs. Atkins gracefully re- 
tired from her apparent opposition, 
which would never have been raised 
but that she knew it to be the surest 
means of achieving the end she and 
her daughter had in view, and at the 
same time escaping any accusation 
he might hereafter bring against her 
of inveigling him into an improper 



Well, I suppose it must be as 
you say'i one must be made of 
adamant to disappoint two such 
loving hearts as yours. I hope it 
will be all for the best," said Mrs. 
Atkins, assuming an aii of affectionate 
res^ation. 

"Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. 
Atkins ! you have made me so 
happy !" And Edward Thomleigh, 
his face beaming with delight, 
crossed the room and shook his 
future roother-in-law cordially by the 
hand. " But now about the wedding, 
Ellen — there is no object in delaying 
it When shall it be i^' 

" No, there is no object in delaying 
it, now that it is decided upon," 
said Mrs. Atkins, with a s^h, called 
forth, as we may suppose, by the 
prospect of her impending separa- 
tion from her daughter. " We leave 
this place in the course of a month, 
perhaps less, and there is no reason 
why it should not take place before 
we go. It should be managed as 
privately as possible, as our name is 
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tmfoitinuttely now so weH known in 
Fexrihani; but I never tfioughi to 
see my daughter married in such a 
manner. Hah — h !" 

Another deep sigh and two tears. 

** Oh ! don't thmk of that, dear 
Mrs. Atkins. Consider you have 
not been to blame. Everyone's 
sympsdiy is alive to you, but it is 
no ose fretdi^.*' 

** I diink, mamma, I am the one 
to be consulted as to the day for 
the marriage," remarked Ellen, with 
some asperity. In h^ opinion there 
haA been more than sufficient senti- 
ment of one sort or another, and 
there was nodiing jfiirther to be done 
but to condude the business portion 
of the anangement *' Edward can 
get the house, so tiiat we may be 
married whenever I think desirable. 
I agree with mamma, that the wed- 
ding should be quite private Let 
us prepare for our departure, and be 
manied the day before we go. We 
propose going to Tenbury, Edward, 
for the present It is a quiet little 
village in Devonshire, where there is 
little chance of our being known. I 
have a cousin livm^ there, who is 
assistant or apprentice to a doctor ; 
but he is sufficiently discreet not to 
disclose the circumstances under 
which we go there. Of course we 
could not remain here, after all that 
has occuired \ besides, we could not 
afford it 

^*Oh, one place is as good as 
another to me, so long as you are in 
it, Ellen," replied the fond lover; 
" I wiQ procure the 4icense as soon 
as possible, and I hope I shall not 
have to wait long before using it 
Oh, EUen, you £ive made me so 
happy 1" 

^dA he placed his arm once more 
round her waist, and drew her gently 
towards him, iniprinting fervid kisses 
OB her brow, which, however, were 
not so wen received as those which 
had preceded the arrangement of 

llie marriage. So fior from that^ 



anyone but her lover would have 
imagined the young lady suffered 
them with decided repugnance. It 
was, however, quite lost on him. 

I should be sorry to say that 
Edward Thomleigh was a fool ; but 
as thought is free in this country, I 
am at liberty to form what opinion I 
like on that head, extending the 
same grace to my readers. 

I thnik, before proceeding further 
in my story, I sSiould give some 
little account of the characters 
akeady introduced. TTie following 
diapter, therefore, shall be devotea 
to ^t purpose. 



CHAPTER IL 

WHICH IS CHIEFLY EXPLANATX)RY. 

Place aux dames/ Therefore I will 
postpone informing my readers who 
Mr. Edward Thcmleigh was, and 
why Mrs. and Miss Atkins were so 
desirous he should become a member 
of their family, albeit their apparent 
tmwillingness, until I have made 
them acquainted with the aforesaid 
ladies, as well as with Mr. Atkins, 
though, by the way, this last-named 
is a by no means desirable acquaint- 
ance. Still, as forming the head of 
the Atkins' family, he is entitled to 
an introduction. 

Mr. Atkins, until quite recently, 
had been the local superintendent of 
the Ferriham branch of The Imme- 
diate Payment of Claims Fire In- 
surance Company^ an association 
having its head quarters in London, 
and which, from the promptitude 
\rith which it settles the claims of 
the insured, must be well known to 
all those careful householders who 
do their utmost to protect themselves 
from loss arising from fire. 

He was quite a middle-aged man, 
and had been connected with the 
Insurance Companv, of whose Ferrir 
ham branch \sx nad \mcoisa ^Sda 
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head — almost from his boyhood; 
and, up to the occuirence of certain 
drcimistaiiceSy to be presently de- 
tailed, the directors had placed im- 
plicit trust in him. 

The appearance and manner of 
Mr. Atkins were such as to inspire 
confidence. He was a man of 
middle height, rather stout than 
otherwise, with a bright blue eye, 
broad open,' russety countenance,and 
iron-grey hair and whiskers, which 
last were kept within small and 
compact dimensions. Other men 
might wear dapper moustachios or 
venerable beards ; but, whatever the 
fashion of the time in the matter of 
hirsute facial appendages, Mr. Atkins 
never abandoned the respectable 
mutton-chop. 

His manner was very frank, and 
perhaps somewhat rough — I am 
afraid, in fact, he was rather a vulgar 
man — ^but the vulgar, boisterous 
manner is often assumed as indica- 
tive of esfedal trustworthiness of 
character. It was so in Mr. Atkins's 
case. He was, in reality, a very 
hospitable, generous man ; but — ^his 
motto was not Fiat jusHHa mat 
ccdum^ or if it was, he did not act up 
to it. 

As he gave numerous dinner par- 
ties, and spared no expense on these 
occasions, it is no matter of surprise 
that he was popular at Ferriham. 
The style of his living, though not 
ostentatious, was expensive, and it 
had given rise to some comments. 
People wondered sometimes — but 
those were inquisitive people— 
"whjsnce came all the money Atkins 
lavished so freely?" It was no un- 
common remark: — "Good fellow, 
Atkins !— capital dinners he gives 1 — 
must make a good thing of his 
business to keep up that sort of 
style !" 

And so he did make a good thing 

of it In addition to his salary, he 

Jieceived a commission on all poli- 

cie9 of lasuraucc issued in the Fer* 



riham district ; but his expenditure 
exceeded considerably the income 
derived from both these sources. 

However, this was known only to 
himself, and the company were quite 
satisfied mth the amount of business 
done by their Ferriham representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Atkins's family consisted only 
of the wife and daughter, at whom 
the reader has already had a glimpse. 

A handsome woman of five and 
forty, with a very plausible manner, 
was Mrs. Atkins — a, woman who 
took the things and events of this 
world very easily, with no depth of 
heart or character, yet who, by dint 
of a continual sroile and agreeable 
manner, was popular with a laige 
circle of acquaintances, though I 
doubt if she had one real Mend. 
Her great aim in life was by no 
means an exceptional one, nor will I 
undertake to say it was not a praise- 
worthy one — ^to marry her daughter 
satisfactorily. 

Ellen, the daug'hter, was at this 
time a tall, well-grown girl of one- 
and-twenty, with regular features, 
not very expressive, a lovely com- 
plexion, flaxen hair, and a pair of 
cold grey eyes, a decided detraction 
from her otiierwise prepossessing ap- 
pearance. An exacting critic might 
have observed that her lips were 
somewhat too thin, and her face a 
trifle too square, to satisfy the re- 
quirements of pofect beauty ; but to 
a casual observer, the eyes were the 
only features which seemed to call 
for improvement. 

This young lady entirely adopted 
her mother's views on the matri- 
monial question, and, so long as she 
married well, by which she meant so 
many pounds, shillings, and pence, 
cared little whether the object of her 
choice possessed her affection or 
not She was decidedly a favourite 
with the young men of Ferriham, 
and deservedly so, for she took the 
utmost pains to make herself agree* 
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able, in which, being a girl of ready 
wit and fair accomplishments, be- 
sides being entirely free from shy- 
ness and awkwardness, she had not 
much difficulty. She had been 
flattered by several offers of mar- 
riage from local bachelors, all of 
which had been rejected ; for Miss 
Atkins's matrimonial ideas were am- 
bitious, and until the arrival of 
Edward Thomleigh at Ferriham, she 
had seen no one with whom she had 
for a moment dreamt of allying 
herself. 

What litde heart she had she had 
given to a young George Winter, a 
good - looking . fellow of five - and - 
twenty, enjoying a fair salary in the 
office of a rival Insurance Company 
at Ferriham, and of whom, in conse- 
quence of his steadiness and abihty, 
Mr. Atkins prophesied great things. 

But though Ellen Atkins preferred 
George Winter to all her other ad- 
mirers, she was no love-sick maiden, 
and never entertained the idea of 
taking him for her husband ; at any 
rate, not until he had fulfilled her 
father's prognostications. 

But this was before Edward 
Thomleigh's appearance on the 
scene. On his arrival, she at once 
set herself to the task of ensnaring 
him, a task she found much easier 
of accomplishment than she had 
deemed possible. 

The object of her pursuit was the 
only son of an old gentleman, by 
name Edward Thomleigh, who re- 
sided on his own estate of Thom- 
leigh, from which he derived an in- 
come of eight thousand per annum. 
In addition to this, he possessed a 
sum in the funds amounting to not 
far short of a hundred thousand 
p(3unds ; so that altogether he migh 
be fairly considered a wami man. 
He had not married until he had 
passed the meridian of life, and did 
not long enjoy the pleasures of the 
wedded state, his wife having died 
in giving birth to her son. 



Having passed so long a period 
of his existence as a bachelor, with 
no wishes but his own to consult, he 
had grown somewhat exacting and 
tyrannical ; and though fond to excess 
of his only son, his own will was 
always paramount. This caused 
Edward to regard him with a mixed 
feeling of love and fear. 

As his son grew up into boyhood, 
he began to develop what his father 
was pleased to consider, in his dot- 
ing pride, a talent for mechanical 
science. In truth, he was but like 
other boys of his age — ^fond of saw- 
ing up pieces of wood and knocking 
them into boxes ; of tuming wooden 
egg-cups and the like in a lathe his 
father had had erected for him ; and 
of spending a portion of his time in 
the neighbouring blacksmith's $hop, 
making attempts at the manufacture 
of horse-shoes, &c. 

When young Edward Thomleigh 
arrived at the age of eighteen, he 
told his father he should like to be 
an engineer. Of course, it was 
quite unnecessary that he should be 
taught any profession with any view 
to the eaming of his own livelihood ; 
but still, if he possessed in himself 
the seeds of a Stephenson or a 
Bmnel, his father was pleased that 
he should have the opportunity of 
developing those seeds. 

So, like many foolish parents, 
whose sons will have to earn thei* 
own living — who, because those sons 
have a partiality for manual labour, 
think that, if they have the opportu- 
nity, they will develop into engineering 
giants, and take the world by storm 
— he paid a handsome premium to a 
large engineering firm at Ferriham, 
which was fifty miles north of Thom- 
leigh, and sent his son down to the 
capital of Centreshire. 

There was nothing very brilliant, 
or in any way taking, about young 
Edward Thomleigh. He was very 
good-natured, warm-hearted, and im- 
pressionable — with all the harmless- 
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ness of the dove, but totally devoid 
of the wisdom of the serpent which 
should have accompanied it ; in fact, 
just the man to fall a prey to the 
wiles of the Atkinses, mere et filU, 
He was, to be sure, tolerably good- 
looking, but, in the opinion of Ellen 
Atkins not to be compared in ap- 
pearance with George Winter ; but 
the great point in his favour with 
her, which extinguished all other 
considerations, was that he was the 
only son of a man possessed of 
many thousands per annum, and 
therefore, of course, entitled to the 
utmost respectability. 

Edward Thomleigh had not spent 
many months at Ferriham before 
he became acquainted with the 
Atkinses; and from that time he 
was a frequent, and always welcome, 
visitor at their house. To his mind 
he had never seen a woman who 
would bear comparison with Miss 
Atkins ; and, as she brought all her 
blandishments to bear upon him, 
it is no matter of surprise that he 
became speedily and completely in- 
fatuated. 

Two or three times during every 
week did he call at the Atkinses' 
house, and on each occasion spent 
several hours there ; but, though he 
received the most praiseworthy en- 
couragement from both mother and 
daughter, his visits led to no result, 
and, after six months thus spent, it 
became apparent that, unless some 
step were taken, he would never be 
brought to the matrimonial point. 
It was plain enough that he was 
perfectly content to allow things to 
remain as they were. As this did 
not at all satisfy Miss Atkins, she 
began to encourage George Winter's 
attention, with the result she had an- 
ticipated. Young Thomleigh began 
to find himself less warmly received 
than heretofore, and, even worse, he 
perceived a rival in George Winter ; 
this excited his jealously, and the 
young lady soon gave him an op- 



portunity of declaring himself— he 
proposed, and was, of course, ac- 
cepted. 

Edward Thomleigh abstained from 
communicating his engagement to his. 
father, for he knew intimately that 
it would not meet with the old man's 
approbation ; but when it had been 
in force for about six months, it by 
some means reached the ears of 
Thomleigh pere. 

The old man was hurt and indig- 
nant at leaming that his son had 
formed so unequal an engagement, 
and immediately wrote to him, up- 
braiding him with having so long 
concealed this unworthy connexion, 
and threatening that, unless he at 
once broke off all communication 
with the Atkinses, he would disown 
him altogether, even to erasing his 
name from his will. He also wrote 
a letter to Mr. Atkins, in which the 
same sentiments were more temper- 
ately expressed. 

Mr. Atkins replied to Mr. Thom- 
leigh, expressing surprise at leaming 
for the first time that he had been 
unacquainted until quite recently 
with his son's engagement ; adding 
that now that he knew it had not 
Mr. Thomeligh's approbation, it 
should, of course, be at an end. 
Mr. Thomleigh was pleased with 
Mr. Atkins's letter, and, relying upon 
it, allowed his son to continue at 
Ferriham, 

The engagement was therefore 
broken off, but Edward Thomleigh 
continued to visit Mr. Atkins's house, 
though not so frequently as before. 
Notwithstanding old Mr. Thom- 
leigh's interdict, Ellen Atkins deter- 
mined to marry his son, and main- 
tained the same affectionate manner 
towards him as before. " There*is 
no reason why we should not be 
great friends, Mr. Thomleigh, if we 
cannot be anything nearer," she had 
said, and he had altogether approved 
the septiment 

Mr. Atkins had no desire to in- 
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Yeigle the young man into a maiv 
riage that was obnoxious to his 
father ; and, it had only been on the 
express understanding with his wife 
and daughter, that everything was at 
an end between the latter and 
Edward Thomleigh, that he had al- 
lowed him to resume his visits. The 
female portion of his family had ob- 
served to him — their remark exhibit- 
ing the most praiseworthy fore- 
thought ~ that were the visits of the 
young man to be suddenly discon- 
tinued, it would give rise to un- 
pleasant remarks, and he had seen 
the force of their observation. If, 
however, he had had any idea how 
weak and unreliable Edward Thom- 
leigh was, he would have prevented 
further visits on his part 

Nearly two years passed by in 
this way, and then all Ferriham was 
startled by a report that every thing 
was not right with Mr. Atkins ; that 
there were errors in his accounts, 
and even worse than that. Those 
rumours soon received verification. 

It was discovered that Mri Atkins 
had been concocting claims for fires 
which had never occurred, and that 
diis had been going on to a con- 
siderable extent The Company 
had had such implicit confidence in 
Mr. Atkins, that they had never 
thought it necessary to investigate 
any of the claims sent up by him. 
The several claims, he stated, had 
been carefully inquired into before 
they were forwarded to London, and 
found to be correct The money 
was then sent down to him for pay- 
ment to the assumed person, who 
was supposed to have suffered by 
fire ; and, as no such fire had taken 
place, Mr. Atkins simply applied it 
to his own purposes. 

The discovery was made quite by 
chance. 

The secretary of the company in 
London, and ^e superintendent of 
the Feniham Fire Brigade, happened 
to meet at the same hotel at a water- 



ing-place, and in the course of cour 
versation, the secretary, on discover- 
ing the position held by his new 
acquaintance, inquired how it was 
that so many destructive fires oc- 
cmred at Ferriham. 

" On comparing our statistics,'' he 
said, *' we find that, taking into con- 
sideration its size, far more destruc- 
tive fires occiu* at Ferriham than at 
any other place in the country. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that 
there must be some defect in the or- 
ganisation of your fire-brigade." 

" Well, sir," was the reply of the 
superintendent, " my statistics tell 
a very dififerent tale. We particu- 
larly pride ourselves on our fire-bri- 
gade, and, so far from having the 
most fires, we have, with one excep- 
tion, the least number of fires of any 
town in England, taking into consi- 
deration population. We haven't 
had a fire of any description for a 
month." 

" Come, come 1" replied the other, 
" there I know you are in error : let 
me consult my pocket-book — yes, 
here it is ; we paid a claim, amount- 
ing to ^^500, for a house which was 
completely gutted by fire in Wall 
Street, three weeks ago. I sent the 
cheque for the amount down to Ferri- 
ham only yesterday before I left town." 

The fire-brigade superintendent 
appeared to consider for a few mo- 
ments, and then replied decisively, 
" I would advise you to look into 
this matter — you have evidendy been 
swindled by some one— I can't say 
by whom— that is for you to dis- 
cover ; but there has been no fire 
in Wall Street within the last three 
weeks, nor within the last three 
years. More than this, sir, we have 
not had a fire the damage from 
which has amounted to £500 for the 
last six months in the whole dis- 
trict" 

The secretary was gready sur- 
prised ; an enquiry was set on foot, 
which resulted in the discovery that 
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Mr. Atkins had been concocting 
claims to an enormous extent for da- 
mages from fires which had never 
taken place. * 

On the first breath of suspicion, 
Mr. Atkins settled every farthing he 
ppssessed on his wife and daughter, 
so that, when the actual crash came, 
they might not find themselves- 
wholly unprovided for. The amount 
of the property thus settled upon 
them produced an income of three 
hundred a year. 

Mr Atkins was placed on his trial 
for these frauds, when the evidence 
adduced against him was so clear 
and irrefutable, that, being found 
guilty, he was sentenced to seven 
years penal servitude. 

This was the calamity referred to 
by Mrs. Atkins and her daughter in 
the last chapter ; and, apart from the 
disgrace accruing to them from their 
relationship to Mr. Atkins, it was felt 
by them to be the death-blow to any 
hope they had entertained with re- 
ference to Edward Thomleigh. 

At the time of these occurrences 
the young man was spending a few 
weeks at Paris >vith some distant 
relatives residing there ; but he no 
sooner saw by the newspapers the 
misfortune which had overtaken his 
friends, than, with his heart over- 
flowing with sympathy and love 
for Ellen Atkins, he returned to 
Ferriham, the result being that 
already mentioned. Seeing from 
his manner that they were sure of 
him, this worthy mother and daugh- 
ter had feigned an objection to re- 
ceiving him in the character of hus- 
band to the latter; so that, in the 
event of any future difficulty with 
his father, they might have it in their 
power to say that they had done 
their utmost to dissuade the foolish 
young man from the insane course 
on which he was bent. 

Poor young fellow ! the obtaining 
of the license for his marriage with 
JEUen Aikins was tiie worst day's 



^rk ever performed by him, and 
bitterly did he soon regret it 

Shortly after the conversation de- 
tailed in the previous chapter, young 
Thomleigh took his leave of his 
fiarueedindi his mother, his fond heart 
overflowing with happiness. 

As he emerged from the Atkins's 
gate he met George Winter, who 
was apparently about to pay a visit 
to the ladies he had just quitted. 

" Oh, Winter !" he exclaimed joy- 
ously, " hope you're quite well — I'm 
just returned from Paris." 

Merely saying mechanically, "How 
dy'e do ? " George Winter passed on, 
but he had noticed Edward Thom- 
leigh's expression of triumphant 
satisfaction, and ground his teeth 
with annoyance. 

"Just returned from Paris, has 
he?" he muttered, "He's not lost 
much time in showing himself here. 
Surely the young fool's not going to 
marry Ellen, after all that has 
occurred." 



CHAPTER HI. 

IN WHICH SEVERAL PERSONS DIS- 
COVER THAT ALL IS NOT GOLD 
THAT GLITTERS. 

T7OR the next fortnight Edward 
Thomleigh was so constant 
in his attendance on Mrs. and Miss 
Atkins that, at length, both ladies 
inwardly voted him an intolerable 
bore. He, however, continued to 
exist in happy ignorance of their 
feelings, and imagined that the young 
lady, who was so shortly to be his 
wife derived as much pleasure as 
himself from his visits. 

At the end of a fortnight they 
were married, and so privately that 
no one in Ferriham knew it, save 
the clergyman and the clerk who 
assisted at the ceremony. 

It was a great relief to Ellen 
Atkins when she had signed her 
maiden for the last time, for, for the 
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few days immediately preceding the 
wedding, she had felt it hardly pos- 
sible to keep her feelings under the 
restraint which her engagement im- 
posed upon her. Now that she was 
married, it was no longer necessary 
to exhibit a passion for her husband 
she did not experience. Not that 
she permitted him to suspect she 
had merely united herself to him 
for the position which, she believed, 
he could give her ; but she ceased to 
lavish terms of endearment on him, 
and to endeavour to anticipate his 
wishes, as heretofore. 

On the day after this quiet wed- 
ding, Mrs. Atkins and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Thomleigh took their de- 
parture for Tenbury, the little village 
in the West of England, which they 
had decided upon making their home 
for the next few years. The whole 
of the furniture in the house at 
Ferriham was sold, for it would have 
been quite out of place at the cot- 
tage they had taken at Tenbury; 
and goods and chattels of a simpler 
and more suitable description was 
purchased at the nearest town, and, in 
the course of a fortnight from the 
time of their leaving Ferriham, they 
were tolerably settled in their new 
home. 

They wye no sooner domiciled 
than the mother and daughter 
thought it high time old Mr. Thom- 
leigh's views should be taken on the 
subject of his son's marriage ; so, ac- 
cording to previous arrangements 
with her daughter, the elder lady 
broached the subject. 

" Edward, dear," quoth she, with 
a smile that seemed brimming over 
with maternal love — a smile that was 
meant to be full of encouragement 
to him — ^that appeared to say, "I 
regard you as much my son as if you 
had been bom of me : you are now 
the head of the family, and I look to 
you for guidance" — ^a smile that, un- 
less Edward Thomleigh was the most 
uweasonable and impervious in exist- 



ance, should have satisfied him that, 
come what might, her affection could 
always be relied upon, but which, 
somehow or other, didn't, though he 
was far from suspecting his mother- 
in-law's real feelings towards him — a 
smile which only lacked one thing, 
the prompting of her heart ; which 
was, in fact, Ferriham, like everything 
else about the lady, a smile that — 
but this parenthesis has already 
reached an unreasonable length ; so 
much so, indeed, that I fear the 
reader must have already forgotten 
the beginning of the sentence; I 
think my wisest plan, therefore, will 
be to resume it. 

"Ekiward, dear, don't you think 
it would be as well for you to ac- 
quaintyour father with your marriage ? 
It waus never intended that it should 
be concealed from him, you know.'* 

" Edward dear coloured deeply, 
and looked quite as uncomfortable 
as he felt Though he had been 
married little more than a fortnight, 
the fear of the course his father 
might take on learning what had oc- 
curred was the predominant feeling 
in his heart 

"Well, I suppose — don't you 
think ? — that is, of course, it must be 
done soon," he stammered out. 

Mrs. Atkins saw how anxious he 
was to postpone the communication 
to his father which she was equally 
desirous should be made at once. 
Moreover, she was quite resolved 
that it should be made without 
further delay, if not by her son-in- 
law, by herself To diis end she 
replied in a tone about whose intent 
there could be no mistake. 

" Yes, of course ; and the sooner 
the better. We know he will be 
displeased — we can't help that ; but 
he might hear of it from another 
source, and I think that would make 
him far more angry than if you were 
to apprise him of it yourself. Don't 
you agree with me, Ellen ?" 

I have ahready stated thaX\!eid^x3Mt\ 
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and daughter were cast in the same 
mould, both physically and mentally, 
so that the reader can anticipate her 
answer with every probability of 
coming to the same conclusion. Like 
a dutiful child as she was, she re- 
plied, "Of course, I do, mamma. You 
had better do as mamma suggests, 
Edward : she is generally right" 

The poor Jad — he was little else 
— sighed, such a deep sigh. 

" I was thinking, you know, that, 
perhaps if— perhaps if Ellen were to 
go down to Thomleigh, and see my 
father, it might be the best plan. I 
think, you know, that, when he saw 
her he could not but forgive me for 
the choice I have made. What do 
you think, Ellen ?" 

And he looked lovingly, and, at 
the same time, imploringly at his 
wife. Little as she liked her hus- 
band, she could not but feel grati- 
fied at this expression of his admi- 
ration ; but, before she could answer, 
Mrs. Atkins interposed. 

"Ellen go down to Thomleigh, 
not knowing what reception she may 
meet with ! It is absurd — not to be 
thought of for a moment. And for- 
give you for your choice, indeed ! 
He would very likely insult her be- 
fore the servants ; and if your con- 
sideration for your wife does not 
prevent your exposing her to such a 
risk, mine for my daughter does. 
No ; your only proper course is to 
write to him, unless you will go to 
Thomleigh, and disclose it to your 
father in person." 

*• Upon my word, I dare not face 
him without previously informing him 
of what I have done." 

It was plain this young man, who, 
perhaps, I should take this oppor- 
tunity of stating is not my hero, was 
terribly afraid of his father. 

"Very well," resumed Mrs. At- 
kins \ ** you had better lose no time 
in writing to him." 

"Yes; I think you had better 
watt to him, dbu)" added his wife^ by 



way of clenching the matter. It was 
spoken in a pleasant tone of voice, 
however. She had not forgot- 
ten the little compliment he had 
paid her. " You go into the dining- 
room and write it now, there's a 
good boy," she continued, giving 
him a playful kiss ; " and be sure to 
let me see the letter before you post 
it." 

" Very well," he replied in a most 
melancholy tone ; and he left the 
room to carry out her injunctions. 

" Don't you think you are rather 
sharp with him, mamma?" asked 
Mrs. Thomleigh, as soon as she and 
her mother were alone. " I think it 
will be time enough to adopt that 
plan if we find that Mr. Thomleigh 
is implacable. 

" Oh ! I don't know," replied the 
elder lady, with some irritation in 
her voice, " I've no patience with 
him. If I did not let him see I was 
in earnest, he'd be content to allow 
things to continue as they are. I 
tell you candidly, my dear, I'm be- 
ginning to get very sick of your hus- 
band. He's just a good-natured 
fool, and nothing else. I've no 
sympathy with a coward. Now, I 
can see he is one — how terribly afraid 
he is of his father. Bah ! say no 
more about him, child, q$ I feel that 
I shall lose my temper." 

"I'm sure you do him injustice 
when you call him a coward, 
mamma — he does not want physical 
courage." 

" Perhaps not ; but he does want 
moral courage, which is of far more 
importance." 

" I think the less said about that 
the better. We ought not to find 
fault with his deficiency in that re- 
spect But for that weakness I 
should never have been his wife." 

" Well, my dear, and we're not so 
sure you have made such an ex- 
cellent baigain, after all However^ 
time will show." 

Recent events had made Mrs. 
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Atkins's usually serene temper some- 
what snappish ; and her daughter, 
seeing that the conversation was 
becoming unpleasantly personal, 
though annoyed at her mother's dis- 
paragement of her husband, \*'isely 
forbore to continue it. 

In about an hour's time Edward 
Thomleigh re-entered the room in 
which they were seated, with the 
letter he had >vritten to his father. 
It was couched in the most abjectly 
humble and penitential terms, and, 
albeit his wife had some difficulty in 
concealing the contempt she felt for 
the man who could pen such a let- 
ter, she thought that, probably, he 
Imew his father's disposition, and 
that he had, therefore, taken the 
best plan for mollifying the so-soon- 
to-be-irate parent. 

" Yes ; I think that will do, dear," 
she said, when she had perused it. 
** I only hope he will be in a good 
humour when he receives it" 

The letter was accordingly folded 
up and posted at once without alter- 
ation. 

The remainder of that day and the 
whole of the following one were so 
many hours of torture to the poor 
feUow. He was for ever endeavouring 
to picture to himself how his father 
would receive the letter, until, at 
length, he worked himself into such 
a state of nervousness, that his wife 
began to be seriously alarmed about 
Hm. He knew so well his father's 
imperous disposition, that he scarce- 
ly entertained a hope that he would 
do otherwise than perform the threat 
he had held out on seeing the news 
of his previous engagement 

The third day from that on which 
Edward Thomleigh's letter had been 
despatched to his father arrived, and 
with it came the reply the young 
man had awaited in such perturba- 
tion- It was several seconds before 
he ventured to open it At length 
he broke the seal. 
Hie first word caused him almost 



to fall from his chair ; but, the shock 
over, he read on unmoved : — 

" Sir." — Yes, so this letter from fa- 
ther to son commenced — 

" Sir, — To-day's post brought me a 
letter subscribed with your name, 
and, therefore, I presume from you. I 
am at a loss to conceive what possi- 
ble motive you had in addressing 
me, after the course you have chosen 
to take. Pray do not trouble me 
again, as, henceforth, none of your 
movements will possess the slightest 
interest for me. Though you have 
not fulfilled your solemn engage- 
ment to me, I shall certainly carry 
out my threat to you. As I objected 
to your having any connexion or 
communication with the daughter of 
an Insurance Agent (that was, I 
believe, your father-in-law's calling), 
you must have anticipated that I 
should not regard your marriage with 
the daughter of a convicted felon 
with greater favour. You have thus 
disinherited yourself. I disown you 
from this moment, and cease to be 
entitled to call into question any of 
your actions. No doubt the * beauty 
and love' of your * tender wife,' and 
affection of your mother-in-law, will 
more than compensate for the termi- 
nation of all relations between your- 
self and 

Edward Thornleigh." 

Edward Thomleigh felt like one 
stunned when he had read this 
heartless letter. It was just such an 
answer as he had feared ; but, now 
that the blow had fallen, he began 
to realise the terrible consequences 
of his folly. 

"Well?" inquired mother and 
daughter simultaneously, as soon as 
they saw Edward had reached the 
conclusion of the letter. 

What an exceedingly awkward 
word is that interrogative " Well," on 
occasions ! For instance, when you 
have been narrating what you con- 
sider a good story, and your hearer 
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at its conclusion meets you with 
" Well ?" as though he expected more 
of it, it is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that one of you is a fool — 
either yourself for not having suffi- 
cient nous to know a stupid anec- 
dote from a pithy one, or your 
friend for requiring an explanation 
before seeing the point of what you 
have been at such pains to tell. 
Again, if you have to pay a sum of 
money on a certain day, and are un- 
able to do so, and have really no 
excuse but your inability to offer, 
and on your presenting yourself 
before your creditor he flings this 
disconcerting " Well ?" in your face, 
it at any rate does not tend to in- 
crease the glibness with which you 
had hoped to palliate your remiss- 
ness. And the " Well ?" from his 
A\ife and mother-in-law was by no 
means an assistance to Edward 
Thomleigh in the unsatisfactor}' 
communication he had to make to 
them. 

" It is as I feared," he replied 
disconsolately; "my father refuses 
to have anything further to do with 
me." 

" Will you allow me to see that 
letter, Mr. Thomleigh ?" Mrs. Atkins 
inc^uired, with cutting politeness, 
though at the same time there was 
an expression of menace in her eye 
that bode ill for their future re- 
lations. 

" I would far rather you did not 
see it," he replied. 

" I think I have a right to see it 
under the circumstances. Must I 
say, I insist?" 

Edward Thomleigh regarded her 
in utter amazement. She had never 
before addressed him in such terms. 
Without another word he handed 
her the letter. 

She read it carefully through; 
then flung it passionately on the 
table, Mrs. Thomleigh instandy 
taking possession of it 

** Insulting o\A wretch I " was her 



first commentary. "And do you 
think that this ansvv'er is final ?" 

" I am very much afraid so,'^ 
responded the wretched young 
fellow. 

" Then, pray, what course do you 
intend to take ? " 

" I really do not know yet — I am 
so bewildered that I can hardly tell' 
what to do. This letter has been a 
terrible blow to me — and — and I 
was so happy. Oh, why is he so 
unkind ?" And the poor fellow burst 
into tears. 

Mrs. Atkins sniffed at him con- 
temptuously. She had no sympathy 
with a man who had so little con- 
trol over his feelings. 

" Pray, don't inflict those ill-timed 
tears on us," she exclaimed. " It is 
for Ellen to weep at finding herself 
so shamefully taken in." 

"Taken in?" he repeated, in 
astonishment. 

" Yes, sir, taken in." " Did you 
not say just now that this reply was 
what you had expected? Do you 
suppose that, if we had dreamt your 
father would really carry out his 
threat, Ellen would have married 
you? What right had you to en- 
treat and persuade her as you did, 
when you knew what a proud, selfish, 
unfeeling man your father is ? You 
are a pauper, and have inflicted 
yourself on us ! " 

Mrs. Atkins was boiling now with 
passion, whose violence was gready 
increased by the knowledge that the 
present state of things was entirely 
due to the machinations of herself 
and daughter. 

Ekiward Thomleigh was petrified 
with astonishment : but the spirit of 
his better blood was becoming 
roused. His mother-in-law's u»- 
reasonable violence had the effect 
of staunching his tears. A new 
light was beginning to look in upon 
the former obtuseness of his mind. 

" Oh, mamma, mamma, pray be 
quiet, I beg you," said Mrs Thorn- 
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leigh ; this outburst can do no good, 
and it is very painful to all of us. 
Let us consider what should be 
done." 

But Mrs. Atkins's fury had been 
given too loose a rein to be checked 
until it had expanded itself. " What 
should be done?" she almost 
shrieked. " Nothing can be done 
to undo what has been done — Yes ;" 
she added in a defiant tone, "he 
has niade you his wife, let him 
make you his widow." 

Ed\i'ard Thomleigh was horrified 
at his mother-in-law's coarsness, to 
which he made not the slightest 
reply. Addressing his wife in a 
tone of voice which astonished them 
by its calmness, he said, " Ellen, I 
should like to ask you a question, 
and answer me truly, as you hope for 
heaven. Did you become my wife 
because you loved me, or because 
you desired to become mistress of 
Thomleigh ?" 

Before Mrs. Thomleigh could 
reply, her mother passionately inter- 
posed : " She love you ! What could 
any woman in her senses find to 
love in you ? She married you for 
your position. As you want the 
truth, you shall have it." 

Oh, mamma ; 1 am shocked, hori- 
fied at you," said Ellen ; " how can 
you so give way to passion ? It is 
dreadful — I really can bear this no 
longer." 

And she moved towards the door. 
But Edward was resolved to have 
an an.swer to this question from her 
own lips ere she left the room. 
Striding across the floor, he placed 
himself in front of her, and fixed his 
gaze sternly upon her. "Stay, 
Ellen/' he exclaimed in such a tone 
that she started, stopped, and posi- 
tively trembled. She half feared he 
might use personal violence towards 
her. "Your mother is quite right 
— ^I asked for the tmth, and I wish 
to know it Is it tme that you did 
not marry me from love? Was 



wealth and position your object in 
uniting yourself to me ? " 

" Oh, Edward," she whispered, 
" how can you be so unkind ? your 
violence frightens me. I am quite 
unnerved with all this." 

" Answer my question tmthfully," 
he pursued in the same hard tones. 

" Of course, I — I cared for you, 
or I should not have married you." 

" Enough ; I have the truth from 
your mother, though spoken in 
strong language. But oh, what an 
awful mistake I have made ! A 
mistake that cannot now be undone. 
Too late! Too late! May God 
forgive you both for your deception, 
and me for my foolish blindness and 
disobedience to my father." 

^^We shall never forgive you for 
having thrust yourself upon us. Poor 
Ellen ! all her hopes in the future 
blasted. As for yourself, be pleased 
to accommodate yourself elsewhere, 
as best you can." 

" We will not be a burden to you^ 
Mrs. Atkins. What has hitherto 
been my amusement will now be my 
livelihood." 

" Pray who are the wc to whom 
you refer ?" 

" Myself and wife." 

"And do you suppose that I shall 
allow my daughter to share your 
beggary, or that she will, for a 
moment, desire to do so ?" 

Without deigning to reply to Mrs. 
Atkins's question, he turned towards 
his wife, and addressed himself to 
her. 

" Ellen, you have heard what your 
mother has just said : do you share 
her sentiments, or will you retum to 
Ferriham with me, if Jackson's 
people will give me employment? 

" Why, you see, Edward, I think, 
if mamma will not allow you to re- 
main here, surely I had better stay 
with her— at least, for the present. 
What Jackson's would give you at 
the present moment would certainly 
not be sufficient to support us both. 
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I should only be a burden on you. 
When you are receiving three hun- 
dred a year, I shall be very happy to 
<x>me and live with you. I think 
that will be the wisest course to take 
for all parties, though, of course, it 
wUl be very painful for me to part 
from you." 

And, at this point, deeming that a 
few tears would be appropriate, by 
way of detracting from the heartless- 
ness of her reply, she made the 
requisite appeal to her lachrymal 
organs, to which they nobly re- 
sponded. But he was not deceived 
by her tears. He saw with sufficient 
clearness that nothing was further 
from her intentions than to share 
with him a life of toil. How bitterly 
now did he repent of his headstrong 
folly ! 

" I see," he said, gently ; " were I 
rich you would condescend to share my 
wealth, but, so long as I remain poor, 
I may hug my poverty alone. Oh, 
Ellen, I could not have believed you 
had so little heart. But I will no 
longer inflict my presence on you. 
You have taught me a lesson that I 
shall never forget — a lesson that I 
would I had leamC a month, nay, 
even a fortnight ago. 1 wilt now 
leave you. 1 shall remain for a few 
days at the inn, so that, if you wish 
to communicate with me, you will 
know where I am to be found." 

He then left the room, and a 
in a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards 
the house, without again seeking the 
presence of his wife or mother-in-law. 

On reaching the inn, he shut him- 
self up in the bedroom he had en- 
gaged there, for several hours, and 
sad, indeed, were his reflections. 
How bitterly did he regret the irre- 
inediable step he had taken ! How 
he cursed his insane infatuation, 
which had marred every prospect in 
life. 

"Too late 1 too late!" he mur- 
nmred. Ah ! how much do those 
nro words inipaitl How many 



scores, hundreds of times, have thejr 
been uttered by poor humanity in 
the lowest depths of misery ! Too 
late ! oh, the sadness, the hopeless- 
ness of those two words ! 

After a time, when he had began 
to realise his position, he sat down 
to pen a letter to his father, in which 
he detailed the treatment he had 
received from his wife and mother- 
in-law, in the despairing hope that 
the old man's heart would be moved. 
It was his intention to remain at Ten- 
bury for a week ; and, if no letter ar- 
rived from his father by the expiration 
of that time, to proceed to Feniham, 
in the hope that the engineering firm, 
with whom he had passed some 
years, would find him employment. 

In the course of five days a letter 
arrived from his father, couched in 
the same formal terms as the previous 
one. It was to the following 
effect 1— 

"Sir,- — So you have discovered 
the truth of the old adage, that 'All 
is not gold that glitters," — that the 
' beauty of your tender wife' (so 
Edward Thomleigh had described 
his wife, in his first letter to his 
father) does not cover corresponding 
beauty of disposition, or tenderness 
of heart ; and that your ' affectionate' 
mother-in-law is— a strange teiro to 
apply to a lady — a perfect devil. 

"You now see, what Isaw all along, 
that they wanted you, not for your- 
self, but for what they thought you 
would bring them. 1 am sorry that 
you have been so rudely and quickly 
awakened from your dream of love, 
but, that you have been so awakened 
will in no way affect my already ex- 
pressed decision. You shall not 
starve, unless you will to do so, as I 
have interested myself in your behalf 
so far as to obtain for you the offer 
of a simation in some engineering 
capacity, from a firm about to execute 
some works in Demerara. If you 
choose to accept this appointment 
it will be nec^saiy dut joa start 
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^fipom Liverpool in a fortnight from 
the present time. The salary will be 
three hundred a-year. Should you 
decide upon going, and wiU send me 
word of your intention, I will forward 
you sufficient money for the neces- 
sary outfit I must have 3rour de- 
cision by return of post, for the 
appointment will not be open for 
your acceptance beycmd this week. 
"I think it right to inform you 
that, in consequence of the step you 
have taken, I have made a fresh 
will, by which everything I possess 
will at my death go to my brother, 
Mr. John Thornleigh. In order 
that any attempt which you might 
hereafter make, to upset the pro- 
visions of this will on the ground of 
incompetency, may be futile, I exe- 
cuted in the presence of two phy- 
sicians, eminent for their treatment 
of mental disorders, and obtained 
from them at the same time a cer- 
tificate of my sanity and competence, 
which certificate is appended to the 
will 

Eeward Thornleigh." 

Young Thornleigh was intensely 
hurt at the coldness and heartless- 
ness of his father's letter ; but, after a 
little consideration, he saw that he 
had no alternative but to take the sit- 
uation ofifered him. He therefore re- 
plied by return of post, signifying 
his acceptance of it The reply he 
received fix)m his father was a 
packet which simply contained a 
cheque for a hundred pounds for his 
outfit 

Edward Thornleigh informed his 

wife, in a short note, of the course he 

was about to take ; but she made no 

reply, and ten days afterwards he 

:saded for Demerara, 

They never met again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" First the iniiaxit, muling and poking.'* 

A* tf9u Like it. 

It must not be supposed, from the 
course pursued by Mr. Thornleigh, 
that he did not feel acutely its result 
On the contrary, each day served 
only to increase his sense of his 
son's absence, and of his own isola- 
tion ; and at length the depression 
caused by these feelings became so 
great, that the old man felt, unless 
he kept his mind constantly occur 
died, it would become permanently 
affected. 

Never for an instant, however, did 
he regret the act of tyranny which 
had banished his son ; he felt him- 
self to be the aggrieved, not the ag- 
gressor, so accustomed are we to 
judge of the conduct of others from 
our own point of view, as it affects 
ourselves, seldom sufficiently consi- 
dering the motives and feelings under 
which the opposite party acted 

About two months after his son's 
departure from England, with a view 
of diverting his mind from the fre- 
quent fits of melancholy ; which had 
become well-nigh unbearable, Mr. 
'^Thomleigh began to embark in 
speculations, some good, some bad, 
but which, on the whole, did not 
leave him a looser ; for, though un- 
versed in business, he was a shrewd, 
clear-headed man, and advancing 
years had cooled his naturally san- 
guine temperament. 

Many were the schemes for the 
benefit of the human race in general, 
and of their promoters in particular, 
which were thrust upon Mr, Thorn- 
leigh, who was regarded as a fish 
well worth netting ; but these specu- 
lators generally found themselves 
xoistaken in attempting to land 
their fish. 

He had allowed himself to be 
placed on the direction of a com- 
pany of which ho entertained the 
hif^st opinion, and, fix>m. thai \&sv 
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ment, he found his breakfast-table 
surrounded with prospectuses of 
every description, brought by the 
morning's post. All were carefully 
perused, but few put aside for fur- 
ther consideration, though, to judge 
from their language, it was as clear 
as that the earth revolves on its own 
axis, that any one investing in the 
schemes there advocated, must posi- 
tively secure a return of at least 
twenty per cent, on the shares he 
should be fortunate enough to se- 
cure ; whereas, in fact, ninety-nine 
in a hundred of these projects were 
put forward for the sole purpose of 
transferring the capital raised to the 
pockets of the projectors. 

There was one undertaking, how- 
ever, in which Mr. Thomleigh, 
albeit his caution, invested, which 
over-careful speculators would have 
forborne to touch ; and that was the 
San Juan Gold-Mining Association. 
It was not " Limited," for that Act 
of Parliament, which ostensibly 
limits the liabilities of shareholders, 
was at this time in the bosom of the 
future. 

The San Juan gold-mines were 
situate in Brazil, and had been 
worked about two years when Mr. 
Thomleigh was induced to invest in 
them no less than twenty thousand 
pounds. They were then paying a 
dividend of twenty per cent, on the 
capital raised; but, as the shares 
were at a high premium, the return 
at the price at which Mr. Thomleigh 
invested was about twelve per cent, 

When he had been a shareholder 
for a few months he received from 
the secretary of the company a re- 
port, made by the captain of the 
mines, stating that a new and very 
rich lode, or vein of gold, had 
been discovered which greatly en- 
hanced the . value of the property. 
The shareholders and public were 
delighted, ana up went the shares. 
A fortnight afterwards, however, the 
half-hearly dMdcnd was declared. 



which, greatly to the chagrin of the 
proprietors, was but twelve, instead 
of the accustomed twenty per cent 
per annum. Down dropped the 
San Juan shares to a lower point 
even than that from which they had 
so recently risen, and Mr. Thom- 
leigh had difficulty in resisting the 
suspicion that the discovery of the 
rich lode was a myth, merely con- 
cocted to prevent the shares falling 
so low on the announcement of the 
dividend, as otherwise would un- 
doubtedly have been the case. 

Being free to travel when and 
where he pleased, and desiring an 
object, he resolved to proceed forth- 
with to the San Juan mines, and 
judge for himself whether the story 
of the newly-discovered lode was 
true ; and in the event of its being 
so, to take advantage of the fall 
in the value of the shares, to largely 
increase his interest in the under- 
taking. Should the report be un- 
true, on the other hand, he would 
take the first opportunity of dispos- 
ing of his shares with as little loss as 
possible. 

Agreeably with this intention, he 
set sail for San Juan, a seaport town 
on the coast of Brazil, near which 
the gold mines were situate, on the 
5th May, 1848, and arrived at his 
destination in due course. 

The exigencies of the story now 
demand that I should take my readers 
to the little village of Tenbury, where 
Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Edward 
Thomleigh resided. 

Old Mr. Thomleigh's obstinacy 
had been a terrible blow to them, 
for they had never considered the 
ppssibility, notwithstanding his pre- 
vious letter to Mr. Atkins, of his 
persisting in his determination to 
disown and disinherit his son. They 
had been prepared for an outburst 
of fury, but they had not anticipated 
that determined obstinacy which the 
old man had displayed It was a 
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bitter disappointment to both of 
them, and they had not even the 
consolation of feeling that it was un- 
avoidable or even unmerited. 

This disappointment was aggra- 
vated by the fear that the young wife 
would become a mother, which, in 
due time, received substantial veri- 
fication, for, some months afterwards, 
she gave birth to a daughter — my 
heroine, good readers. 

" As if we had not sufficient diffi- 
culty in supporting ourselves, with- 
out having another mouth to feed," 
was Mrs. Atkins's vulgar observation 
as soon as the suspicion became a 
fact 

The child was bom only a few 
days before Mr. Thomleigh, senior, 
set sail for San Juan, and Mrs. 
Atkins derived a sort of spiteful 
satisfaction from informing him of 
the fact on the eve of his departure, 
and inquiring whether it was his in- 
tention to make any provision for 
his grandchild. To this letter he 
did not condescend to reply. Having 
disowned his son, it was hardly 
Hkelythat he would recognise that 
son's progeny. 

Both Mrs. Atkins and her daughter 
disliked the luckless infant from the 
moment of its birth — it constantly 
reminded them of the terrible mis- 
take of their life. Both had received 
the intelligence of Edward Thom- 
leigh's departure for Demerara A^ith 
undisguised satisfaction, for, being 
perfectiy aware of the treachery of 
the climate there, they entertained 
hopes that he might succumb to it, 
and so give Mrs. Thomleigh the op- 
p)ortunity of contracting a second 
and more satisfactory marriage. But 
a widow without encumbrance, and 
one with, are two very different per- 
sons, and they perfectly realised the 
fact that the existence of this daughter 
injured the prospects of the expec- 
tant widow. 

Their dislike of the poor child 
quickly grew into hatred; and I 



much doubt, but for the kindness of 
the nurse-girl engaged to take charge 
of her, whether she would have 
lived to take part in the scenes 
I intend to place before the reader. 
This girl quickly noticed the feel- 
ings entertained for the helpless 
little one by its unnatural grand- 
mother and still more unnatural 
mother, and became, in consequence, 
gready attached to her charge. 

There was little discussion be- 
tween Mrs. Atkins and her daughter 
conceming the name which the 
child was to bear. 

" What are we to call this unlucky 
child ? " (unlucky, indeed !) asked 
Mrs. Atkins ; " We must get it bap- 
tised, and give it a name." 

"I care little what it's called," 
was the reply ; " anything you like, 
save Ellen — diat might lead to con- 
fusion if it should live. I hope it 
won't, but it's sure to do that, as it 
is not wanted." 

" Well, what do you say to Annie ? 
It's no use having an ugly name." 

"Oh, yes; that will do." 

So Annie was the name my 
heroine received. 

Being at this time merely an in- 
fant, and, as, to my mind, one infant 
is as much like another as one pea 
resembles its fellow, and, moreover, 
as all babies are more or less ugly, 
I will defer any description of Annie 
Thomleigh until she has arrived at 
years of discretion (?). Mrs. Atkins 
had remarked that she was like Mrs. 
Thomleigh, to which the latter had 
replied, "Is it possible, mamma, 
that I was ever such a miserable 
thing?" 

" I suppose the thing must be 
vaccinated," the " thing's " mother 
observed a few days after the 
" thing " had been christened ; " we 
are liable to be fined if that be 
omitted, are we not, mamma ? " 

" Oh, yes, to be sure ; I had 
really forgotten all about it, I de- 
clare. It will do any time before it 
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is six months old, but it had better 
be done at once, or it might be over- 
looked, and we should perhaps get 
into hot-water. I should think 
Harold could do it, though he is 
rather a gaby. You had better 
send for him." So spoke the aflfec- 
tionate grandmother. 

Harold Somers was a cousin of 
Mrs. Thomleigh's, who had recently 
been apprenticed to a Mr. Elhs, a 
relative of his, who was the sole 
medical man at Tenbury. Harold 
was at this time just fifteen, but Mrs. 
Atkins considered him competent to 
perform the operation to which all 
infant English flesh is compelled by 
law to be subjected. Perhaps Mrs. 
Atkins hoped her nephew might 
make some blunder in the operation 
which would injure the child ; but if 
she did think so, she underrated his 
skill, for, young as he was, and 
short time as he had been with Mr. 
Ellis, he had vaccinated dozens of 
paupers* children, Mr. Ellis being 
the union doctor. 

So little Annie was vaccinated by 
her young cousin, and thus the two 
ceremonies through which most in- 
fants pass during the first few months 
of their existence were satisfactorily 
performed ; and the child lived and 
throve, all unconscious of the hatred 
of which she was the object on the 
part of her nearest relatives. 

One morning, a few days after the 
requirements of the law had thus 
been satisfied in respect to my in- 
fant heroine, Mrs. Thomleigh called 
her mother's attention to an an- 
nouncement which appeared in the 
first column of the " Times." 

" Why, who would have thought 
it, mamma ?" she exclaimed with ani- 
mation — the announcement, what- 
ever it was, pleased her. "This 
is an imexpected pleasure — ^to think 
— that that unfeeling wretdi is 
dead* 

"What Edward?" inquired Mrs. 



"Edward?- "No! his fiaAer- 
Listen ! I'll read it to you." On the 
15th ultimo, of yellow fever, at San 
Juan, Brazil, Edward Thomleigh, 
Esquire, of Thomleigh, Langshire, 
in the seventy-second year of hb 
age." 

"Serve him right ! I wonder 
where hell go to, for his wickedness 
to us," said Mrs. Atkins. "I am 
curious to know what sort of a will 
he made. Perhaps, after all, he 
did not carry out his threat I 
should imagine he was just the sort 
of man to defer making his will 
until the last I give him credit for 
the worst intentions towards his son ; 
but it is quite possible he may not 
have put them into force." 

" I'm afraid he did, mamma ; but 
only fancy if he has not made a will — 
why, everything would go to Edward 
— to me, in fact," said Mrs. Thom- 
leigh. 

"I would not buoy myself up 
with that idea, my dear ; for, even 
supposing that there is no will, and 
Edward comes into the property, I 
imagine it will not benefit you to 
any great extent For, fool as he 
is, I think he is hardly so great a 
one as to live with you again, after 
the treatment he received from us, 
knowing, as he does, that you only 
married him for what you expected 
he would bring you. I am afraid 
we were a little too hard on him." 

" Don't say we, mamma — ^it was 
all your doing. I tried to stop 
you. I knew at the time it vras 
very foolish, and we might after- 
wards regret it I mean, before I 
saw you in such a passion." 

" Yes, it H-as foolish, but I really 
could not control myself then — aU 
our recent misfortunes flashed upon 
me at the moment, and the mistake 
of your marriage was then more 
than I could bear ; and nov mjr 
impatient speech may esdude us 
from Thomleigh. What is to be 
done?" 
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" What do you think of my writ- 
ing to Edward, informing him of the 
birth of his daughter, and saying 
that I hope this pledge of affection 
may bring us together again, and all 
that." 

" I think you had better not do 
that, my dear, until we have ascer- 
tained whether Mr. Thornleigh has 
died intestate, and what has become 
of his property. If Edward were to 
return on the receipt of your letter, 
and it should appear that the old 



tyrant had really disinherited him, 
we should be in a worse position 
than now. No, as your uncle 
Somers lives at Scratton, so close to 
Thornleigh, I will request him to 
inquire, and let us know who comes 
into the property." 

" Very well. Ah, mamma, what 
a capital woman of business you 
are — you ought to have been a 
man." 

" I wish I were one," replied tke 
elder lady with energy. 



THE GARLAND MAKER. 

About the flowers her fingers glided. 
Into their place the blossoms slided, 
Roses — but never a thorn remained — 
Snow-drops, pendant like pearls unstained, 
Lilies, beneath their green leaves leaning, 
Orange flowers, with their mystic meaning ! 
And as she wove the wreath for a bride 
Some Love got twined the flowers beside ; 
For She had a lover who loved her well — 
She too would be wed ere the autumn fell. 
So her task was light that happy minute, 
For her heart was in it — her heart was in it I 

The autumn lell, but she was not wed ; 
Her lover was false the neighbours said. 
She twined a wreath with her fingers thin, 
But never a rose was foimd therein ; 
To the rythm, she twined, of a tolling bell. 
And the flowers she wove were Us immortdUs f 
A wreath to be laid on a young girl's tomb, 
A maiden dead in her early bloom, 
And tears dropped down on the pallid sheen, 
And Grief got twined the buds between — 
Her task was sad — but she would begin it, 
For her heart was in it — her heart was in it t 



AN INCIDENT IN THE EXPERIENCE OF A MEDICAL 

PRACTITIONER. 
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TN the summer of i8 — I com- 
menced practice at a now fashi- 
onable, but then unfrequented water- 
ing-place on the south coast of 
England. Finding that patients 
were slow in seeking to avail them- 
selves of my professional aid, I had 
recourse, like others of my brethren, 
to giving advice gratis, and to other 
unpleasant, because unremunerative, 
dodges by which a connection is 
sometimes worked up. However, 
either the town of my adoption was 
too healthily situate, or else my two 
rivals, Drs. B. and C. already mono- 
polised the trifling practice of the 
place, for after being several months 
-established there, I was still, in point 
of fact, one of the great unemployed. 

Excessively chagrined at such a 
state of affairs, I was about to aban- 
don the town in despair, when an 
opportunity suddenly presented it- 
self which enabled me to exhibit a 
soundness of judgment and origin- 
ality of treatment, that procured for 
me local fame, and proved the har- 
binger of a complete change in my 
fortunes. 

A gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, whom I shall name Bellman, 
had a son sixteen years old, who had 
been an idiot from the age of three, 
having been frightened into that 
state through the careless ignorance 
of the nurse attending him. Of 
course the best medical advice that 
money could procure had been spent 
on his case, but without success — he 
had been given up as a helpless, hope- 
Jess idiot 



I had made it my business on first 
setding at T , to make full in- 
quiries about the resident gentry, of 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
and in the course of conversation 
young Bellman's affliction was re- 
ferred to; and, being interested, I 
eliminated from my friend the case 
in its entirety. As, however, I had 
then no idea of turning it to account, 
the subject was for the time dis- 
missed and soon, though temporarily, 
forgotten. But now that I was, in 
a manner to speak, forced to look 
round for straws to save me from 
sinking, I gladly clutched at this 
one as it came floating down the 
stream of doleful rumination. At 
all events, I argued, as I have no- 
thing else to do, I may as well give 
it some hours' consideration. 

From early twilight till long after 
midnight, I sat in my study revolv- 
ing the subject in my mind before 
the faintest glimmer of an idea sug- 
gested itself But when from the 
first vague outline had evolved the 
complete idea, I felt so confident in 
the rationality of my new-bom theory, 
and the possibility of success, that I 
determined on offering to undertake 
the case of young Bellman on the 
terms of no cure no pay. 

I was not so conceited as to ima- 
gine that I should certainly succeed 
where others, who had made diseases 
of the brain their particular study, 
had failed ; but as die result, if un- 
favourable would be no loss to me 
in time or pocket, and if favourable 
would probably advance me consider- 
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ably in my profession, the odds were 
in my favour in making the attempt 
It is perhaps necessary for me to 
mention here, that when pondering 
over the diagnosis of young Bell- 
man's case, I had strictly negatived 
any assistance from the little medical 
knowledge I possessed on the sub- 
ject of idiotcy, and had resolutely 
bent my mind to the construction 
of perfectly original means to eflfect 
a cure. I knew that most physicians 
were agreed as to ikt modus operandi 
to be observed in cases of this kind, 
and I anticipated that no known 
medical agency had been neglected 
in this particular one; and, there- 
fore, I devoted my whole energies 
to discover what might cure where 
all medical remedies deemed curative 
had been essayed in vain. This was 
a case, I felt assured, which required 
a treatment applicable only to itself, 
entirely dependent on the causation 
of the malady. To show that ex- 
ceptional cases require exceptional 
means, the following well-known 
anecdote about Abemethy may here 
be quoted with effect A patient of 
his had quinsy in the throat On 
Abemethy visiting him, he found 
the man in a choking condition — the 
swelling having almost closed the 
windpipe ; before the quinsy would 
break, the man would certainly be 
choked. As it was impossible to 
lance it, he endeavoured to get the 
man to cough loudly, or to use some 
odier natuial exertion to burst the 
swelling. The patient, however, was 
incapable of so doing. Abemethy 
then hit upon the following expe- 
dient : — He signified his intention of 
sta3ring with his patient until the 
quinsy had broke ; and, in the mean- 
time expressed a wish that a meal 
mi^t be prepared by his (Aber- 
neth/s) own man for him, and served 
up to him in the patient's chamber. 
This was dcme, and soon a smoking- 
hot hasty-pudding was put upon the 
tj 4>| f by the patient's bedside. 



Abemethy then bade his man sit 
down to eat with him, as he must be 
hungry. John, previously instructed, 
seemed in noways loth, and took 
his place at the table opposite to his 
master. The two had not eaten 
many spoonfuls of the hot pudding, 
when Abemethy complained that 
John was eating twice as quick as 
himself. John retorted with a counter 
accusation of the like nature. Aber- 
nethy, apparently enraged at being 
so answered, flung the spoonful of 
pudding he was conveying to his 
lips at John's head, who retaliated 
by throwing a huge lump of paste at 
the doctor. A combat ensued which 
lasted until the whole of the pudding 
had been exhausted ; but long before 
this, the patient, overcome by the 
ludicrous appearance of the be- 
spattered combatants, burst into such 
roars of laughter, that the quinsy 
was broken, and he was saved. 

As I have said, I believed I had 
succeeded in developing a sensible 
theory, and was correspondingly 
elated. This may appear surprising 
to many who are aware how rarely 
an idiot — scarcely ever a born idiot 
is reclaimed ; and, indeed, the sequel 
will show that I was not altogether 
correct in my conclusions, though 
like most men under thirty, at that 
time 1 had too much self-confidence 
to require a scheme that seemed 
eminently feasible, to possess more 
than an ordinary probability of suc- 
cess. 

Incidentally I had heard that Mr, 
Bellman was the only person who 
did not absolutely despair of his 
son's recovery. Perhaps, just as 
fond mothers discem distinct quali- 
ties of sense and humour in their 
infant offspring, so did he detect 
glimpses of pre-conceived intent in 
what appeared to ordinary observers 
the purposeless actions ot his idiot 
son. This fact, however, emboldened 
me to put my diploma in my pocket 
and to wait upon him that very 
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morning, and without hesitation to 
unfold my purpose, though not my 
plan. 

I had persuaded myself that I 
should meet with consent, but was 
not prepared for the evident plea- 
sure with which Mr. Bellman listened 
to my proposition, and agreed, with- 
out hesitation, to the rather peculiar 
conditions by which it was accom- 
panied. He pooh-poohed my offer 
to undertake the case of his son 
without hope of fee unless the result 
was favourable, and insisted on my 
charge being equal to that of the 
best physicians of the day. This 
unlooked for liberality on his part 
provoked my warmest gratitude ; 
but I inwardly determined that I 
would accept of no compensation 
whatever unless my treatment was 
crowned with success. Before I left 
it was arranged that the idiot should 
be placed in my keeping on the fol- 
lowing day, and that no communi- 
cation should be held with him by 
his friends for at least three months 
— my reasons for which will after- 
wards appear. I listened attentively 
to the diagnosis of my patient's dis- 
order, but refused to hear a detail 
of the various means my prede- 
cessors had used to induce recovery, 
because I did not wish to be 
hampered with too many ideas — 
except this one fact, elicited on ques- 
tioning Mr. Bellman, that all the 
medical men, without exception, 
under whom his son had been 
placed, had adopted gentle and 
soothing methods of treatment 

It was now incumbent on me to 
put my house in readiness for the re- 
ception of my patient. My house- 
hold consisted of two female servants 
and a page. As it would be neces- 
sary to indoctrinate these with the 
line of action they were to pursue 
while young Mr. Bellman remained 
with me, I summoned them before 
me and explained my wishes to 
thenu The looks of consternation 



in the faces of the women that 
followed the announcement of my 
intention to have a resident idiot in 
the house were ludicrous in the ex- 
treme; but the page, who was a 
gamesome young varlet, was evK 
dently animated by quite different 
sentiments, and grinned with as much 
delight as if I were about to establish 
a monkey or invest in a poll-parrot^ 
apparently regarding the advent of 
an idiot for a companion as a subject 
for latent amusement and present 
congratulation. At a later period 
of the day, both the women-servantfr 
gave me notice of their determina- 
tion to leave the house that evening; 
declaring they would rather forfeit a 
month's wages than delay their de- 
parture till the arrival of the mad- 
man, as they called him. Impatient 
at such folly, I paid their demands 
in full, and let them go, and tibe 
following morning found me with 
but one attendant, a youth of six- 
teen. 

I have heard of a certain eminent 
physician, who at one period of his 
professional career was so distressed 
in money matters, that all his ser- 
vants except a woman cook deserted 
him. Whilst in this strait, he re- 
ceived a note from a patient who 
had been recommend to him, ex- 
pressing a wish to see him at a cer- 
tain hour at his (the doctor's) resi- 
dence. As the expected visitor was 
a man of position, the doctor's per- 
plexity was great as to how he should 
receive him — not even having a foot- 
man to open the door and a^er the 
patient to the doctor's presence. At 
first he thought of inducing the cook 
to instal herself in the coat and plush 
of the runaway Thomas ; but a six^;le 
glance at her face and figure con- 
vinced him that even if he could 
overcome her squeamishness to the 
office, her appearance would com* 
pletely defeat her assimiption of the 
character of a footman. The boor 
and the man airivedi and foond ima 
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still perplexed ; but at die first sound 
of the visitor's rat-a-tSt-tat, he was 
seized with an inspiration. He 
rushed down to the servants' hall, 
and entering a small closet where 
the servants' powdered wigs were 
kept, hastily donned one; he next 
exchanged his black coat for one of 
bright blue, and, as he always wore 
black breeches and stockings, his 
transformation was now complete. 
He at once answered the door and 
ushered the visitor to the private 
waiting-room, where leaving him, he 
stepped into an adjoining chamber, 
doffed the wig, reassumed his black 
coat, and went to meet his visitor in 
the character and with all the impos- 
ing gravity of a medical man. It is 
needless to say that he escaped re- 
cognition. In some such awkward 
situation was I placed on the morn- 
ing of the arrival ot Mr. Belhnan 
and his son. However, I received 
them without speaking of what had 
happened; and after a few hours' 
stay, Mr. Bellman took his leave, 
and I was left alone for the first 
time with my patient I took the 
opportunity to narrowly examine his 
physiognomical and phrenological 
development, and was highly pleased 
with both. The expression of the 
countenance was mild, but not dri- 
velling; the contom: of the head 
oval; the forehead and occiput of 
ordinary size and shape; and the 
general behaviour of the patient that 
of an idiot conscious of his infirmity. 
As I wished him to become familia- 
rised with the house and its occu- 
pants before I experimented on him, 
I rang the bell for the page, and 
committed him to his charge, with 
strict injunctions not to lose him 
from his sight Before the night 
dosed, I had engaged another female 
servant, who was fitted by nature to 
undertake the duties of matron to a 
colony of madmen, and to her I de- 
legated the future chaige of young 
Bdlman. 



On the morning of the third day, 
I directed my patient to be con- 
ducted to my private study, where I 
sat waiting to receive kim. He 
entered, and, by my orders, took a 
seat on a chair facing the sofa on 
which I was reclining. There was 
a table between us, along the edges 
of which, he, infan embarrassed man- 
ner, began to pass his fingers. After 
doing this once or twice, he seemed 
to forget my presence, and to be ab- 
sorbed wholly in his new amuse- 
ment Having discovered that by 
wetting his fore-finger and pressing 
it with force against the polished 
mahogany table he thus produced a 
harsh, squeaking noise, he took im- 
mense delight in manufacturing such 
soimds with every variation pos- 
sible. 

Now, this extreme childishness, 
firom the report of his father, I had 
scarcely expected to find in him, 
although I had been previously made 
acquainted by others with the fact, 
that since the fright which had caused 
his disorder, there seemed to have 
been no progress of the mind what- 
ever : his memory not serving him 
for two minutes together, and his in- 
telligence being behind that of a 
child three years old. It was evi- 
dent that the father had overrated 
the intellect of the son. Another 
circumstance also which was com- 
municated to me by my new servant, 
served to convince me that he had 
been humoured rather than checked 
in many of the worst manifestations 
of his disorder—he was still ad- 
dicted to habits common only to 
very young children and ladies' lap- 
dogs. Of these I took an early op 
portimity to break him by a timely 
severity. 

My patient stuck to the table 
business for some time, rewarding 
himself with a vacant smile whenever 
he succeeded in producing a more 
prolonged squeak than ord^ary, and 
occasionally glancing at me in a fur- 
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tive manner, as if soliciting my ap- 
proval. As my primal object was 
to endeavour to establish an im- 
pression of awe in his mind toward 
myself, I was compelled to disturb 
him in his new-found pleasure. 

" What are you doing ?" I shouted, 
with an angry frown, at the same time 
striking the table with my clenched 
hand. This produced an instanta- 
neous effect on the nerves of my 
patient, but not such as I had ex- 
pected. Instead of looking at me 
with a cowed and submissive air, he 
burst into a loud guffaw of idiotic 
laughter, and imitated my action 
some half-dozen times in quick suc- 
cession, apparently presuming that 
I had commenced the fun with a 
view to his further amusement 
Laughable as this turn of affairs was, 
I, of course, subdued all inclination 
to risibility, and was able to preserve 
a stem immovability of countenance 
which soon visibly reduced him to a 
serious frame of mind. 

It is well known that persons 
mentally afflicted become restless 
under the gaze of a sane man. 
Much as been said of the gifts of 
intimidation and fascination enjoyed 
by certain animals — as snakes, cats, 
and spiders ; but the same qualities 
in human beings have been but 
slightly noticed. And yet most 
people have heard of the man who 
CDnfronted a hungry African lion, 
and compelled him to decamp by 
the very simple and impromptu 
process of staring him out. It is, 
also, recorded of Napier, that on 
one occasion, suspecting a conspiracy 
among certain Sikh chiefs, he sent 
for one of the leaders, with the 
intention of interrogating him« 
When the chief appeared before 
him. Sir Charles looked at him with 
eagle-eye for some moments without 
speaking. Overpowered by the 
fierceness of the gaze, and guessing 
that he was an object of suspicion 
to the Eaiglishman, the Sikh fell flat 



on his face before him, exclaiming, 
" He sees thaft am guilty, — he reads 
my heart— his eyes will kill me." 

Adopting the Napier frown, I 
fixed a steadily-sustained gaze upon 
my patient, under which he soon 
grew fidgetty, and rising from the 
table, shifted his position to another 
part of the room, near the window, 
where he remained, occasionally 
turning to observe whether or no I 
was still bent on watching him. 
When I perceived he was sufficiently 
alarmed at such unaccustomed sur- 
veillance, I advanced to where he 
was standing, upon which he imme- 
mediately retreated back to his chair. 
I followed, and took a chair directly 
opposite his, and, still without speak- 
ing, leaned forward, and stared at 
him with a severe expression of 
countenance, endeavouring, but 
without success, to meet his gaze. 
A nervous tremor seized him — his 
eyes, uplifted to mine for a moment, 
were turned quickly on the ground, 
and then, with a flinching start he 
slid rather than moved fi*om his seat 
on to the floor. From the floor he 
crawled into a comer of the room, 
where he cowered, hiding his face 
with his hands in an abject and 
terrified manner. I had achieved a 
a complete triumph over his moral 
physique. As this was enough for 
the first lesson, I rang the bell, and 
the page appearing, I consigned the 
patient to his charge, and left the 
room. 

I pursued a negative course of 
action for the two or three days 
following, only correcting my patient 
of the very objectionable habits he 
had contracted — some of which I 
have already referred to. His terror 
of both me and the nurse was evi- 
dent ; but he clung to the companion- 
ship of the page like a drowning 
man to a rope. 

On the sixth day, while at dinner, 
I took the opportunity afforded by a 
blunder of the page, who was serving 
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at table, to introduce the second 
phase of my theory. By my previous 
instruction, the page contrived pur- 
posely to spill a considerable quantity 
of soup on the table cloth, whilst 
passing a dish to young Bellman, on 
seeing which I fetched him a sound 
box on the ear. The consequence 
was what I had anticipated — the 
idiot inmiediately rose from the table, 
and seemed about to fly from the 
room. In a stem voice I ordered 
him to sit down again, and the dinner 
was resumed. 

Here let me digress, in order that 
this action of mine may be better 
understood. An anecdote is related 
of a horse which had a very nasty 
trick played upon it by an osder, 
who irritated at the horse refusing to 
drink a drench which had been pre- 
pared for it in a pail, seized the 
animal by the ears, and forcibly 
ducked its head in the drugged de- 
coction. Some days passed over, 
when the osder was required to 
administer a similar drench to the 
same horse. This time, however, 
the tables were turned. The horse, 
recognising the smell of the drench, 
seized the ostler with his teeth by 
the nape of the neck, as he was stoop- 
ing to raise the pail, forced the man's 
head into the warm gruel drench, 
and held it there for some minutes, 
releasing him voluntarily as soon as 
he ceased to struggle. 

This anecdote had occurred to me 
on the evening when I first origin- 
ated my theory. I then argued to 
myself, that if the instinct of a horse 
leads it to rebel against bad treat- 
ment, and seek for revenge, how 
much stronger an impression will a 
deliberate act of injustice produce 
upon the human mind, even when 
reduced to a condition little above 
tiiat of the brute 1 I was of opinion 
that if a series of shocks were con- 
veyed through the nervous system to 
the brain, by first awakening the 
sympathies, and alarming the sus- 



ceptabilities, the dormant faculties 
of the intellect, when, as in this case, 
originally overthrown from like 
shocks, would revive, and a complete 
resuscitation of the mental powers 
follow as a consequence. Similia 
similibus curantur was the basis of 
my idea ; but, in this instance, like 
a mariner navigating a channel full 
of rocks and shoals without a chart, 
I had to feel my way with great 
caution, as an excessive or untimely 
shock might still more confirm my 
patient's disorder; perhaps, even 
induce a state of madness. 

Ravenons a la salle-d-diner. Fol- 
lowing my further instructions, the 
page, in removing the dinner plates, 
manoeuvred to let fall a quantity of 
broken victuals in my lap, for which 
I gave him another box on the ears. 
In avoiding my blow, he let fall the 
whole of the plates, which were 
smashed into a thousand fragments. 
Upon this, he fell down on his knees, 
and with uplifted hands, begged my 
pardon. I could see that this action 
was intelligible to my patient by the 
trouble that was depicted in his 
countenance. Not heeding the 
page's entreaties for forgiveness, I 
fetched him another and another 
box of the ears, and hastily catching 
up a stick that lay in a comer of 
the room, belaboured him with it 
soundly, until he roared lustily, 
partly from actual pain, but more 
with a view to effect. This apparent 
cruelty on my part put the climax to 
my patient's endurance. Animated 
by as chivalrous an impulse as ever 
graced the heart of gallant cavalier, 
he bounded from the table, and 
rushing at me, first struck me a 
violent blow with his fist on the 
forehead, and then tore the stick 
from my hand. I never experienced 
such true delight as when I felt my 
eye swelling and throbbing with pain 
from the blow — a striking evidence 
of the existence of a latent sympathy 
within the idiot's breast, that, by 
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cultivation could be directed to the 
noblest ends. However, as it was 
not to my purpose at this time to 
evince any admiration for such an 
act, I took the stick from the idiot, 
who now stood trembling before me, 
and after inflicting upon him a severe 
chastisement, thrust both him and 
the page out of the room. 

A fortnight passed over. During 
this period I had to chronicle in my 
patient but few relapses to positive 
idiotcy — frequentiy I had cause to 
despair, more often to rejoice. I 
had to study in a thousand ways to 
cultivate the intelligence of my 
patient ; to be prepared to meet and 
subvert the tokens of embecility that 
hourly revealed themselves in him ; 
but I had an invaluable assistant in 
the page. The air of harsh reserve 
I was compelled to adopt in my 
intercourse with the idio^ in order 
to preserve my moral superiority 
over him, preventing our intimacy 
degenerating into that familiari^ 
which breeds contempt He had a 
most salutary awe of me. But in the 
society of the page he was a changed 
being. Almost a mute before me, 
he became talkative and confidential 
to his young companion ; and there 
was a growing relevancy of thought 
and consequence in what he said, 
which was the brightest augury for 
the future. Unobserved, I frequently 
listened to sustained conversations 
between them that would not have 
disgraced more mature minds, and 
which convinced me that if no per- 
manent cure were established by my 
treatment, I should have at least 
greatiy modified the objectionable 
manifestations of the disorder. 
|B>Meanwhile I cast about me for 
some means to convey the great and 
final shock to the brain of my pa- 
tient, that was, according to my 
theory, to result in the re-establish- 
n^ent of a perfect equihbrium of the 
intellect The nature of the shock 
I had fix)m the first determined on, 



and had then mustered all the array 
of facts that had come before my 
notice, which were likely to give me 
any hints on the subject The 
cause of the malady in some mea- 
sure suggested the remedy; and 
here I may as well give the histoiy 
of that cause. 

When between three and four 
years of age, young Bellman, then a 
fine intelligent child, was placed im- 
der the care of a faithful but some- 
what ignorant nurse, who, unknown 
to the parents, was in the habit of 
firightening the child to sleep by 
threatening to call in the aid of sim- 
dry individuals, known to the ju- 
venile mind, as black men, bogies^ 
&c. Finding her threats gradually 
losing power, because of the non- 
appearance of the shadowy realities 
referred to, the nurse bethought her- 
self, one night when her charge was 
unusually obstreperous and unwilling 
to seek the arms of Morpheus, of 
another expedient On entering 
the bed-room where Master Bellman 
lay, roaring to the full extent of Ws 
lungs, she hastily threw her large 
white apron over face and head, and 
gibbering both with voice and 
hands, advanced to the bed-side. 
The consequences were direful : her 
charge was seized with such fear, 
that he fell into strong convulsions, 
from which he ultimately recovered, 
but with the loss of his reason. 

Now, to combat this long-standing 
shock to the brain, I had to think 
of a counter-shock that might, by 
conveying a similar and as severe 
an impression to the nervous sys- 
tem, produce a mental re-action of a 
favourable kind. As I have said, I 
hastily called to mind several inci- 
dents of a Hke kind to give me a 
hint, one of which I will here 
narrate as having afiforded the pxin- 
dpal materials for the concoction of 
my scheme. 

The sexton of the village of C-»- 
had long been annoy^ by the 
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malice of some individual, who con- 
tinually frustrated all his attempts to 
decorate with flowers and immor- 
telles the tomb of a certain parish- 
ioner who had but recently died. 
The sexton one night concealed 
himself and watched the grave. 
About midnight, a man in a large 
xiding doak entered the churchyard 
gate, and made his way directly to 
the tomb in question, where he soon 
destroyed all vestiges of the sexton's 
previous da/s labours at decoration. 
The sexton recognised the daring 
Tnarauder — he was a person of in- 
fluence in the village, the known 
enemy of the dead man, and a man 
whom the sexton dared not openly 
accuse of the act Still he deter- 
3uned to put a stop to such violation 
•of the sanctity of the tomb, and this 
end he achieved by the following 
simple means. He had in his 
possession a human skull, to which 
he had contrived to give an excel- 
ling polish and whiteness. This 
4Bkull he affixed to the end of « stout 
staff, which he further clothed in 
white linen, adjusting a portion of 
the linen in the form of a hood 
XQfond the skulL The following day 
be redecorated the tomb, and at 
ai^t took his station in such a posi- 
tion as to be near without running 
the risk of being seen. The spoiler 
€f the grave came as usual, and 
commenced his infernal work ; but 
ere he had touched the new-planted 
laurel, or disturbed the budding 
rose, a mournful groan, full of re- 
proach, quivered in the air. The 
man bounded to his feet, and stared 
convulsively about him. At that 
moment, just as the moon emerged 
from out a bank of clouds, and shed 
its ghasdyrays on the grey tomb- 
stones, a spirit form, draped in 
white, widi a fleshless, eyeless skull, 
came out from behind an adjacent 
tomb and advanced towards him. 
A shrill cry of horrid fright burst 
fiom die spoiler, and he fell sense- 



less to the ground When he re- 
covered, the light of reason had for 
ever departed from him. 

To say that I entered upon this 
last phase of my theory without con- 
siderable hesitation — nay, apprehen- 
sion — would appear rash confidence 
on my part. Of course, from the 
first, I was provided with a long list 
of cases, in which persons afficted 
with even chronic disorders had 
been cured by sudden shocks of 
either a mental or physical kind; 
and I sought consolation in the fact, 
that if the worst results ensued fix)m 
my treatment, I should have done 
my patient little real injury, for life 
in the diameter of an idiot was of 
small value to himself, and certainly 
more a ciu'se than a blessing to 
others. But would the world think 
so ? — ^would Mr. Bellman think so ? 
In short, as my professional exis- 
tence was at stake, I deHberated 
over the subject for several da3rs, 
finally coming to the determination 
to a bold policy, as best suited to 
the requirements of the case. 

The night I had fixed upon came 
at last — dark and stormy. A hiuri- 
cane of wind dashed torrents of rain 
against the window, and shook the 
house with its fiuy ; it howled and 
it moaned, as if whole herds of lost 
spirits were rushing past to destruc- 
tion, and the heavy pattering of the 
rain sounded like avenging angels in 
pursuit of them. The house stood 
by itself, some hundred yards distant 
from the nearest dwelling, and 
within sight of the then tempestuous 
ocean, which could be heard beating 
with a monotonous roar against the 
rocky and precipitous cliffs. Young 
Bellman was always agitated and 
nervous in such weather, and, there- 
fore, previous to his retiring to rest 
that night, I had administered to 
him a litUe opium in some warm 
spirits. About twelve o'clock at 
night, having arranged our plan of 
action, I sought, followed by the 
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servant and the page, the chamber 
of the slumbering idiot. The dim 
light of the lamp showed that he 
was in a deep sleep ; a pleasing, if 
vacant, smile was on his face— it 
was evident that he was dreaming a 
happy dream, and it seemed bar- 
barous on our parts to dispel the 
bright illusion. We each took our 
places in silence ; I and the woman 
behind the bed-curtains, and the 
page at the side of the bed I was 
provided with a trumpet,, the ser- 
vant with an old pair of military 
cymbals, and the page was clothed 
in white linen, which enveloped him 
completely, passing over his head 
and arms, so that he presented the 
aspect of a terrible white spectre. 
At a given signal the trumpet brayed 
out, and the cymbals clashed and 
clanged with such horrid noise, in 
the stillness of night, as would 
almost have woke the dead. The 
idiot, starded by the unearthly din, 
fairly leapt into a kneeling position, 
and glared fearfully about him, in 
such a state of partial and drowsy 
unconsciousness, that he heard and 
saw nothing. Again the trumpet 
and the cymbals invaded the solemn 
silence ; and then, the awful veiled 
apparition in white meeting the 
idiot's sight, now fully awakened, he 
was seized with a strong fit of con- 
vulsive fright, and fell on his face in 
the bed, in a pitiable condition of 
hysterical fear. 

Trumpets, cymbals, and disguise 
were thrown quickly aside, and all 
our efforts were directed to the re- 
covery of the patient. Fit after fit 
loUowed with increasing violence, 
to which he was able to oppose less 
and less resistance, and seemed fast 
verging into a state of collapse. 
Bottles of hot water were placed at 
his feet ; blood was freely let from 
his arm, and his head was shaved. 
The convulsive fits abated, but his 
weakness was alarming, and collapse 
seemed inevitable, I grew frightened 



at the aspect of the case. I hesi- 
tated whether I should send for one 
of my rivals. Dr. B. or C, and con- 
sult with him. At last in my des- 
peration I adopted a desperate 
remedy. I administered a powerful 
sedative and narcotic to see if I 
could induce sleep before complete 
prostration of the physical poweis 
set in. Under its influence my 
patient sank into sleep ; though so 
feeble was he, that the action of the 
heart could scarcely be detected, 
and his breath hardly dimmed the 
polished mirror when held to his 
lips. 

At the end of three or four hours 
respiration became stronger and 
more regular, the beating of the 
heart and the pulse plainly increased, 
and a slight perspiration was visible 
on the upper lip. Extra blankets 
were heaped on the bed, and before 
two more hours had elapsed, the 
patient was in a profiise sweat At 
this juncture I withdrew with the 
woman-servant, for in case of the 
patient waking suddenly, the pre- 
sence of two persons odious to his 
sight was not likely to conduce to 
recovery. I despatched the servant 
into the town to hire a young woman 
as nurse, while I prepared a strength- 
ening stimulative mixture for the 
patient. All this time I was in a 
state of the utmost nervous anxiety 
as to the success or failure of my 
theory. 

After a long absence, the woman- 
servant returned with a girl about 
twenty, who, although rather too 
young, was the only person she could 
meet with who would consent to 
undertake the duties of nurse to an 
idiot. 

The morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing of that day passed by, and as 
there seemed no probability of young 
Bellman awaking, I sent the servant 
and the page to their respective 
beds, while I sought rest on a sofe, 
leaving the nurse to watch at the. 
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bedside of the patient, with injunc- 
tions to call me when he awoke. 

In the middle of the night I was 
aroused by the nurse, who informed 
me that the patient was awake and 
asking for drink. I gave her the 
mixture I had prepared, and directed 
her to give him a glassful I fol- 
lowed her to the sick-chamber, and 
posted myself behind the door, to 
listen to and observe the actions of 
the patient When the mixture was 
presented to him he clutched eagerly 
at the glass, and carried it quickly to 
his lips ; but after swallowing a small 
portion of its contents he rejected it, 
and made evident signs that it was 
nauseous to his palate. This was a 
favourable prognostic, and I rubbed 
my hands in brisk gladness at the 
sight ; for, when in a state of idiotcy, 
the most loathsome as well as the 
most delicious viands seemed equally 
tasty to him, and he would devour 
a tallow-candle with as much relish 
as he would munch a pigeon pasty. 
The nurse next offered him a basin 
of beef-tea. This he partook of 
with avidity; after which he again 
fell asleep before he could make any 
other sign that could be construed 
as favourable or the reverse. 

It would be uninteresting for me 
to follow minutely through all its 
variations of progress the approach 
of my patient to convalescence. A 
fortnight elapsed before he was able 
to rise from his bed, and another 
week before I allowed myself to 
enter into his presence. He started 
on my entrance into the room where 
he was, as if my face was familiar to 
him, but he evinced no repugnance 
to my society. So careful was I in 
my endeavours to ascertain the true 
state of his mind, that the third 
month of his residence with me had 
almost expired before I could pro- 
nounce a positive verdict in his 
favour — he was in perfect possession of 
his mental powers. The only dif- 
ference noticeable betwixt him and 



other youths of his age was, that he 
spoke with unnecessary dehberation, 
like one who has to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts before giving utter- 
ance to them. This might have 
been partly attributable to the pau- 
city of words at his command, and 
was a defect that would soon dis- 
appear. Altogether his condition was 
so much beyond my anticipations, 
that, instead of becoming inflated 
with success, I grew seriously con- 
scious of the magnitude of the task 
I had undertaken, and was more 
willing to ascribe the praise to ad- 
ventitious circumstances than to any 
prescience I had exhibited in the 
matter. 

Punctually to the day appointed 
Mr. Bellman arrived, and was con- 
ducted at once to his son. I had 
previously acquainted him with the 
joyful news, but he was not prepared 
for the great change effected. Joy 
sat on every lineament of his coun- 
tenance, and he grasped my hand 
with the fervour of acute thankful- 
ness. The son evidendy remem- 
bered the father by the impression 
his kindness had made on him when 
an idiot Indeed, it would haVfe 
been curious to trace how much was 
retained, and how much utterly for- 
gotten by young Bellman of his past 
life of mental darkness. He cer- 
tainly preserved many remembrances 
of impressions which had been made- 
upon his mind in his late condition, 
which clearly showed that when an 
idiot he must ofttimes have struggled 
to realise an idea, or to follow a 
thought to its consequence, but be- 
fore the level of reason had been 
attained, some new thought had in-- 
tervened, and his mind had relapsed 
into chaotic confusion. 

The fast-increasing demands on my 
time— for Mr. Bellman had spread 
abroad the report of my success, 
and procured roe many wealthy 
patients — prevented me rnaking this, 
case so full a study as I could hav 
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wished ; but if young Bellman ever 
takes up the pen, which his father 
-says he will not allow him to do for 
years to come, he has promised me 
to dot down some reminiscences of 
Jus life as an idiot 

Five years have passed since then. 
Yoimg Bellman is now a stalwart 
fellow, with a countenance brimful of 
intelligence. The only dme he ever 
alarmed his friends with a prospect 
of a relapse into a former state was 
when he first asked his father's con- 
sent to his marriage with a pretty 
woman of T , of rather a low ex- 
traction. A blank refusal was his 
reply. But he argued his case with 
so much reason, and has been so 
persistent withal, that his father has 



been forced to give way, and allow 
the son to contract a muaUiance in 
preference to running the risk of 
disturbing the regained equilibrium 
of his mind. The girl has great 
claims to beauty, and a simple im- 
aflfected country style, and will, I 
have no doubt, make an excellent 
wife. 

In conclusion, I would say that, 
although my theory proved so suc- 
cessful in practice, I cannot advise 
others to adopt it as a fixed principle 
in mental disorders. It was cer- 
tainly an inspiration suited only to 
this particular case, and as such to 
be regarded : like the occasional 
generosity of a miser, as exceptional 
and as Uttle to be relied on. 
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TJNROL the map of London; 
search in the East -Central 
District for St Paul's Cathedral; 
BOW place a finger on Ludgate-hill, 
and trace a line down Farringdon- 
street, across Holbom Valley, until 
the Metropolitan Railway terminus 
is reached. Pause here, for we have 
arrived at our destination — that 
Tailed-in piece of broken ground op- 
posite was, for some time, known to 
the initiated as " The Downs. ** 

" The Downs !" echoes the reader. 
Where is the boundless prospect of 
green grass and the sweet-smelling 
breeze that have made the miniature 
jjrairies of Brighton and Epsom 
famous?" Well, it certainly does 
seem a misnomer thus to entitle a 
square patch of waste ground, in the 
heart of a great city, and surrounded 
en all sides by everything antagonis- 
tic to the beautiful ; unless, indeed, 
he who ironically gave it that name 
wished to typify the character of its 
frequenters, who may truly be said 
to be exceedingly downy. For know, 
benighted reader, that this was the 
haunt of the betting fraternity — the 
Arcadia of the lesser turfiters — ^the 
place of refuge for the minor book- 
makers who, having been driven from 
thei betting-houses, sought and found 
peace within these palings, where 
they were for a time beyond the pale 
of Uie law. 

It is a curious fact and an incom- 
jirehensibe one, that outside Tatter- 
sail's a professional betting-man in 
the e3res of society is regarded as 
Kttie better than a — well, we won't 
say what — than he ought to be. We 
confess that we are puzzled to 



understand why such a distinction 
should be made, and as it is always 
interesting to anal)rse social anoma* 
lies, we will glance at a few of the 
causes, apart from the acknowledged 
evils of gambling, which have gained 
for these outlawed pariahs of society 
so much odium. 

Horse-racing itself is patronised 
by the peer as well as the peasant ; 
and for a man to back his opinion 
of the merits of a horse by betting a 
trifling sum on the result of the race, 
seems as harmless an excitement as 
can be obtained in the way of specu- 
lation. At Epsom Downs, on Derby 
day, in the midst of the jubilant 
enthusiasm which reigns around — 
where well-dressed men and lovely 
women stand out and decorate a 
scene, the background of which is 
filled up with humorous episodes and 
is devoid of all that is disagreeable — 
it is almost impossible to refrain 
from venturing on a bet on some one 
of the spirited and graceful creatures 
which are decked out with as much 
care as a pretty woman takes to dis- 
play her charms. At least, so it is 
widi us whenever we go to the races. 
We well remember our first bet — ^it 
was at the Derby. We speculated a 
sovereign on a horse that was recom- 
mended to us by a sporting friend. 
The book-maker, with cool nonchal- 
ance, entered the bet, and furnished 
us with the usual small slip of card, 
on one side of which was printed 
" T. Thomas, Eldon-place, Kenning- 
ton," and on the other, written, 
" Thormanby, lo to i," leaving us 
in a state of thrilling anticipation, 
which we endeavoured to conceal 
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from our friends under the mask of 
indifference. We took our station as 
close to the bookmaker as possible, 
for, like most novices in betting, we 
had a very wholesome suspicion of 
the stabihty and integrity of the class. 
Soon, a stillness comes over the 
jostling and jocund crowd, and the 
bookmakers cease yelling out their 
odds, for the horses are about to 
start They're off! A dull, quick 
thudding sound announces their ap- 
proach, and, presendy, a confused 
mixture of white, red, and black 
caps ; blue, crimson, and striped 
jackets ; heads, arms, whips, and 
spurs — on roan, bay, and dappled 
horses — fills the eye for a moment, 
and then they thunder past with a 
rattling dash that dazzles the sight, 
and nearly takes away the breath ; 
and before the eye has regained its 
equilibrium, a shout from those about 
the winning post proclaims which 
horse has won, and the news circu- 
lates down the course with the rapid- 
ity of lightning. On this occasion 
we won ; but had we lost, our loss 
would have been amply condoned by 
the sympathetic enthusiasm which 
was evoked in us by our having a 
personal interest in the race. 

" And how come it," demands the 
reader, " that this social pleasure has 
degenerated into a social vice, so 
that no respectable member of so- 
ciety dare own among his peers that 
he depends for a living on betting 
on horse-racing?" A visit to the 
Downs will best answer this ques- 
tion. 

After the repression of the betting- 
houses, the bookmakers were wont 
to assemble in various back streets 
in divers parts of the City and West- 
end, which practice being com- 
plained of by the resident tradesmen 
as an obstruction to business, a raid 
was made upon the fraternity by the 
police, which forced them to look 
about for some debateable land where 
the/ might ply their avocation. 



Among other places, the vacant 
ground between Saffron-hill and Far- 
ringdon-road offered itself as a secure 
asylum from the blue-coats, and a 
large number of the ejected estab-^ 
lished themselves there. 

The better class of book-makers, 
however, now contrive to evade the 
law by fixing their head-quarters at 
various public-houses, where, as cus- 
tomers, they make bets with those 
who frequent the house. Nay, to 
such an' extent do they carry their 
boldness, that advertisements appear 
in the sporting newspapers notifying 
that "Nettall Spicer is to be seen 
daily, from eleven to twelve, at No. 
— , Farringdon-street— conmiissions 
executed on all events;" or that 
" Foxy Sharp gives the largest odds 
at the * Turkey (Turfey it ought to 

have been) Gobbler * street** 

Often the landlord himself is a book- 
maker, but then he employs a man 
to keep his book for him, and does 
not appear openly in betting trans- 
actions. Of course, these places be- 
come well knoHTi to the police ; and 
in spite of the large notice in front 
of the bar, that " No betting is al- 
lowed," one would suppose the dodge 
must be too transparent to save these 
violators of the law from condem- 
nation. But the authorities seem 
either to despair of wholly repressing 
betting, and are simply desirous of 
keeping it as much as possible from 
public gaze ; or else the book-makers 
are in possession of some talisman, 
the production of which exerts a 
potent effect on the eyes of the 
police. 

As we have said, however, a num- 
ber of the smaller book-makers, 
finding it impracticable to obtain 
shelter in public-houses, were per- 
force obliged to content themselves 
with a " stand " on the Downs, where 
we will take the liberty to follow 
them, for it is with this class that we 
have specially to do. 
Let us step beneath the boundaiy 
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rail, and penetrate into the midst of 
these groups of seedy men, which 
are made up chiefly of humble arti- 
sans and tradesmen, tinctured with a 
sprinkling of fast apprentice lads, 
who, by debarring diemselves of 
sundry dinners, contrive to amass 
sufficient coin to speculate with. 
We even see two or three decent- 
looking mechanics' wives, with their 
XBarket-baskets on their arms, press- 
ing forward in the little crowd that 
surrounds each bookmaker — they 
are going to invest a shilling by proxy 
ibr their husbands, and we are gal- 
lant enough to hope that they may 
win. 

Tue bookmakers are easily to be 
recognised — they are stationary ; and 
form the centre of a system round 
which the backers of horses revolve. 
They are, moreover, provided with 
portable structures resembling music- 
stands, or are accompanied by boys, 
who carry boards on which are pasted 
leaves of the handicap-book, con- 
taining lists of the names and parent- 
age of the horses that are to contend 
for the different races. 

In order to do at Rome as the 
Romans, we study the handicap-list 
sufficiently till we think we may 
venture on making a bet This done 
we elbow our way through the crowd 
of greasy butchers and precocious 
shop-boys that surrounds one of the 
bookmakers whose exterior best 
pleases us, and introduce ourselves 
to his notice. He is a fair specimen 
of the class : tall and thin, with a 
closely-cropped head, a few strag- 
gling whiskers, and a slightly Roman 
nose. There is just sufficient coarse- 
ness about his features to impart that 
hard immobility of expression which 
is peculiar to all " sporting " men — 
the name by which the fraternity 
desire especially to be known — and 
an uncertain look in his eyes which 
amulates frankness but betrays a 
strong similitude to cunning. We 
invite him to take a glass of ale with 



us, to which proposition, he, antici- 
pating business, readily consents, and 
leads the way to an adjacent public- 
house. As we enter, our companion 
is accosted by several loungers at 
the bar, who intrude their remarks 
upon him with as little deference as 
is usually accorded to public charac- 
ters. 

"Hallo, Bill!" shout's one; 
" what's the griffin ?" 

"Ask these gentlemen," he re- 
plies ; " they're going to back the 
winner." 

" Tell us what you mean bythe 
griffin," say we, "and perhaps we 
may be able to afford you the requi- 
site information." 

A smile passes round the loungers 
at our verdant condition. 

"\Vhy," answers the bookmaker, 
"the griffin is paying for the tip, 
which is another word for the name 
of the >vinning-horse. What horse 
do you touch, gentlemen ?" 

" The favourite." 

" For which race ?" 

" To-day's— the Bundleton Trial 
Stakes. What odds do you give ?" 

" Two suv'rins to one," says he ; 
" but you must be quick about it, for 
I expect a tissue up every minute 
from the course." 

"What's a tissue?" 

" The result of the race by tele- 
graph." 

"All the better," say we; "we 
shall not be so long in suspense." 

We stake our money, and the 
bookmaker, with a curious and then 
inexplicable grin on his countenance, 
leaves us for awhile. After he has 
gone, we turn round to look at the 
company. To our astonishment, we 
read on the face of nearly every 
lounger at the bar an expression of 
contemptuous commisseration level- 
led at us. As we have an objection 
to be the recipients of any one's 
pity, we demand an explanation. 

"Why," replies one of the loungers, 
" the fact of it is, the horse you've 
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backed was scratched this morn- 
ing." 

" More mystery," we exclaim ; 

''what do you mean by ' scratched ?' " 

" Withdrawn by its owner from 
the Ust of horses who are to contend 
for the race." 

" The deuce ! but it is dishonest 
for the bookmaker to accept our 
bet, knowing, as he did, that the 
horse we selected was not going to 
run for the race.*' 

** Oh, no !" chorus the loungers ; 
" all bets made on the day of the 
race hold good— it was your look-out 
if you backed a corpse." 

" A corpse !" say we ; " what— 
oh ! slang, of course ?" 

" Yes," repUes a lounger, " a 
corpse is a horse that can't possibly 
win, because its scratched ! 

We have an idea. We take one 
of these loungers aside, and make 
him a proposition : — 

" Whatever," say we, " may be 
the opinion on the Downs respecting 
the matter, we consider we have 
been swindled out of our money, by 
the bookmaker accepting our bet 
when he knew that really the horse 
we selected was not going to con- 
tend for the race. Therefore, as we 
are not satisfied with having been — " 

" Bested," suggests the lounger ! 

" Bested be it," answer we, " al- 
though we were going to say cheated. 
As we are not satisfied with having 
been bested so easily, we desire to 
gain sufl[icient knowledge of the 
science of betting— or besting — to 
win our money back, and, perhaps, 
also draw upon the bookmaker's 
exchequer. If you will impart what 
we desire to imbibe, the five shil- 
lings we hold in our right hand is 
yours." 

He accept3w With that lounger 
we consent to be immured for the 
remainder of the day in the dirty 
parlour of the pubhc-iiouse, from 
which we emerge with our brain 
crowded with such a confused mix- 



ture of slang terms, cunning dodges,, 
and really sensible and astute hints, 
that we feel certain we are mentally 
able to cope with the craftiest old 
bookmaker on the Downs. But, 
alas, for the ephemeral hte of all 
knowledge obtained by cramming;, 
we wake up the following morning 
with our memory charged with a 
mere chaos of slang, in which not 
one really valuable idea seems to 
have a place. 

After all, we find that we must 
commence our novitiate by the pe- 
rusal of such books as " How to Win 
on the Turf," "The Science c^ 
Betting," &c Having acquired a 
slight groundwork of information 
from these, we soon arrive at the 
conclusion, that it is impossible to 
establish any system of fixed laws, 
which shall command success in 
backing horses, simply because the 
result of a race does not depend so 
much on the merits of a horse, as 
whether it is meant by its owner to 
win. For to such an extent is 
"besting** carried, that it is often 
the policy of an owner to lay odds 
privately against his own horse, and, 
consequentiy, he either scratches it 
before the day of the race, or else 
the jockey receives an intimation to 
contrive Aat it looses. 

Perplexed at finding that neither 
science nor judgment can foresee 
and prevent all such and similar con- 
tingencies, we turn for aid to the 
professional tipsters — a class which 
professes to indicate to the public 
the names of the winning-horses in 
every forthcoming race. " The 
Racing Calendar," " Turf Cu'cular,'* 
" Guide to the Winning-Post," &c, 
are consulted, and the different tips 
followed to a /; but, alas, and again, 
we realise the truth of the axiom, 
that there is no royal road to for^ 
tune. The tipsters are supposed to 
have correspondents at all the train- 
ing stables, who report the condition 
and racing merits of the horses, and 
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the intentions of their owners, which 
report is issued to the public 
through the medium of the aforesaid 
and other journals. They adver- 
tise largely in the sporting pages, 
and promise much ; and there is a 
bombastic efiiilgence and positive- 
ness about their predictions which 
readily imposes on the credulous. 
Comparatively speaking, the tipster's 
information is worthless, because 
mostly they name only such horses 
as are already lavourites, and conse- 
quently at short prices 3 or else they 
give two or three horses as probable 
winntrsy and the public, hesitating 
which to choose, generally selects 
the wrong one. But when they do 
name a winner, what a peon of 
sdf-praise is uplifted 1 " The old- 
established turf adviser, Botdechops, 
has spotted the winner again. See 
circular for next week, where several 
* dark ones for the Nimblepins Trial 
Stakes are given.' Remember Bot- 
tlechops' tips are backed in shillings 
to win pounds ; therefore, one win 
makes up for two-dozen losses. 
Bottlechops guarantees all to be 
starters." As we have said, we im- 
plicitly follow these tipsters' advice ; 
but after a careful calculation, at the 
end of a twelvemonth, on striking a 
balance between our winnings smd 
losings, discover that we have posi- 
tively lost, and absolutely gained 
nothing. 

Having proved betting on horse- 
ladng to be a system of " besting" 
(we like the word) from beginning 
to end, and that to win on the 
Downs, we have not only to contend 
against the " intentions" of owners 
with respect to their horses, but also 
against the chicanery of book- 
makers, we are compelled, in pure 
self-defence, to carry out the Emer- 
sonian law of compensation, by cul- 
tivating a craftiness of wit and un- 
soupulosity of conscience, which 
enables us in our turn in a measure 
to "best" the bookmaker. Thus, 



a bookmaker often keeps a " tout " 
in his pay to catch flats. On the 
Downs he is known as a " roper,** 
and his business is to persuade 
novices in betting to back horses 
that stand no earthly chance, or 
those which are already scratched. 
We have been " roped," and are de- 
sirous of revenge. An opportunity 
offers, and we embrace it Occar 
sionally it happens that a race, an- 
nounced to come off at a certain 
hour, takes place much earlier. We 
happen to pass by the "Sunday 
Tunes," or "Bell's Life" offices, 
where tissues of the result of every 
race are posted up some few minutes- 
after the event; and, to our sur- 
prise, read the names of the winning 
horses of a race we were not aware 
had yet taken place. We hasten to 
the Downs, discover that our book- 
maker has not yet closed his book 
on that race, and place all the coin 
we have about us on the horse we 
know to be the winner. Of course,, 
the next day, when we go to draw 
our winnings, the bookmaker ac- 
cuses us of having " nobbled " him 
as he strangely expresses himself; 
but what care we — we congratulate 
and shake hands with ourselves that 
we have been able to return him a 
Roland for his Oliver. 

Constant ill-luck leads certain of 
the public of the Downs to practise 
expedients which savour strongly of 
a mediaeval superstition, to wit — we 
have heard of some determining 
which horse they should back by 
driving a pin through the handicap- 
Ust of the horses, and selecting the 
one which is perforated. Others rely 
greatiy on dreams, and there are 
several curious anecdotes extant of 
individuals having backed horses 
they had previously dreamt of, whidi 
horses have won the race. A scarcely 
less suicidal policy leads some to bet 
on double and treble events, that is, 
to name the' respective winners of 
two or three diflferent races. We are 
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acquainted with one old gentleman, 
often seen on the Downs, who, for 
the past thirty years, has systemati- 
cally lost large sums of money by this 
" fancy*' betting, and whose mind has 
now become a mere machine for 
chaotic speculations, depending for 
success on chance possibihties. 

There are a few, however, who 
manage much better. By sedulous 
attendance at the Downs, they be- 
come acquainted with the face of 
nearly every frequenter, and at last 
are able to discern between the 
habitual loser, the chance winner, 
and the invariably fortunate. These 
latter, to use a cant term, become 
^* marks" to these wise, who make 
capital of them, by following them 
from bookmaker to bookmaker and 
backing whatever horses they select 
If we question one of these " marks" 
on the secret of his invariable luck, we 
ascertain, as might have been ex- 
pected, that he obtains information 
direct from the stables of the horses 
that are meant to win. 

But it is the bookmaker, and not 
the backer, who can make sure of 
always winning, if he only abides by 
the scientific laws which govern this 
game of chance. It need not be 
here explained how it is that a book- 
maker can make up his book thus 
certainly to his advantage : on the 
Downs, this is done by simply balan- 
cing the odds laid against each horse 
separately by the amount staked on 
the other horses in bulk. If the 
public are hot on a favourite, and 
back it heavily to win, the bookmaker 
is compelled to " hedge," and in the 
graphic language peculiar to him, to 
"put the shutters up," or cease 
betting on the horse in question. 

This, however, he hesitates to do, 
unless the horse has what is termed, 
in turf phraseology, a " coming ap- 
pearance," and advances from long to 
short odds, because his winnings are 
thereby considerably lessened; al- 
ihpi^h he is not so foolishly avari- 



cious as to expect always to " skin a 
lamb," or, in other words, to clear his 
whole book. 

Many tales are told of the un- 
scrupulousness of large bookmakers 
when their interests are dangerously 
invaded. It oftdmes happens that, 
guided by their own idea of the 
merits of a certain horse, they give 
very large odds about it, which the 
public, having different views on the 
subject, greedily takes up. Infatu- 
ated with their idea, they suflfer the 
horse to be backed to such an extent 
that no hedging can save them, be- 
cause, in the meantime, the horse 
has reached a very short price, and, 
therefore, they stand to lose a con- 
siderable amount if it should win. 
In this dilemma, their first endeavour 
is to tamper with the men employed 
in the stables, by bribing them to 
drug the horse so that it cannot 
gallop ; failing in this, they employ 
some desperate rough to enter the 
stables by stealth and cripple the 
horse— this is called "coopering," 
and used to be carried on largely 
until the owners adopted the pre- 
caution of placing a guard on every 
horse on which large sums of money 
were staked. In 1863, Lord Clifton, 
the winner of the Derby, was plotted 
agaiiist by flint stones being placed 
in his training course; and many 
other favourites have had as many 
schemes against their Uves as ancient 
kingjs or modem emperors. 

like Diogenes, we might search 
long and, we are almost afraid in 
vain, for a honest man on the turf. 
The owners of the horses, as a body, 
are, perhaps, the most honest of the 
class of betting-men, but even they 
have their little weaknesses of turf 
morality. 

It is a conmion thing for a horse 
to be " botded up," />., entered for 
several races and duly scratched, 
until the public are off the scent, 
when the owner quiedy backs it to 
a large amount, and the horse is al- 
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lowed to win. There is some excuse 
for this trick, because many of the 
owners spend enormous sums on the 
training of horses, in the hopes of 
being able to back them for long 
odds; but the public hearing in- 
direcUf of their merits, make them 
such favourites, that the owners are 
either compelled to accept short 
odds, or else to keep them back for 
a more favourable opportunity. 

"^ raw/" is a conspiracy of 
owners to " bilk " the bookmakers, 
thus : — seven or eight of them will 
place their money in the hands of 
the owner of a horse they select to 
win, who will back that horse in 
theirs and his own coin, and all the 
horses in the race belonging to the 
other bookmakers in the conspiracy 
will be kept back, consequentiy, the 
bookmakers will innocently give 
large odds against a horse whose 
success is a " moral certainty." Some- 
times, however, the tables are turned 
by the bookmakers gaining intelli- 
gence which horse is intended, and 
requiring instead of giving odds about 
it 

But it is the public— the " lamb " 
^-which suffers most from all this 
knavish trickery ; for even if backers 
occasionally get scent of the in- 
tentions of owners, and, ascertaining 
that much money has been laid out 
by them on certain horses, follow 
ii) their wake, they are always liable 
•5 danger, by the cupidity of owners 
being awakened by the tempting 
offers of bookmakers to sell the race 
or scratch the horse. 

On the Downs, even when the 
favourite wins, the public are not at 
all sure of getting their winnings; 
for it is of very common note in such 
case that a number of the lesser 
bookmakers, unable to meet their 



liabilities, skedaddle and become 
" welchers "—a term of opprobrium 
for those who take French leave of 
their creditors. But woe betide 
the unlucky "Peter," who, having 
welched the public, ventures again, 
after a lapse of time, to appear on 
the Downs. He will find no rest for 
the sole of his foot As immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians is the decision of the public 
that once to have been a welcher is 
always to be a welcher, and, conse- 
quently, his career on the Downs 
may be said to be closed for ever, as 
no one would bet with him were he 
to offer odds as tempting as need 
be, and his intentions be as honour- 
able as can be hoped for. 

In summary, then, it may be said, 
that there is something rotten at the 
root of horse-racing. Even the old- 
established assertion that it kept up 
a breed of horses of unrivalled swift- 
ness is found to be counterbalanced 
by the drawback of their extreme 
delicacy and want of endurance, 
coupled with their non-adaptability 
to other than light riding purposes. 
The best argument we ever heard 
produced for its maintenance, was 
that it found employment for thou- 
sands of men who would otherwise 
have become chargeable to the State 
for practising feloniously on the 
pockets of the public. 

Perhaps, hereafter, some psycholo- 
gist may attempt to account for the 
strange attraction there is to cheat 
on the turf; but, in the meantime, 
society must rest content with the 
assurance that this idiosynocracy of 
human nature is much alike in its 
manifestations, whether it be ex- 
hibited at Tattersall's, at the betting 
house, or on " The Downs." 



A YEARNING. 

Oh for the sound of breaking waves 

Upon a lonely shore ! 
The dear old sea . — my spirit craves 

To hear its voice once more, 
The murmur of its measured fall 

Upon the glisfning sand i 
What memories would it not recal 

Of times when we, a band 
Of happy careless children, strayed 
And with its weeds and pebbles plajred ! 

Oh ! well I love the dear old sea,— 

Well-nigh the only thing 
That, still the same, would welcome me 

As in life's early spring. 
Uprooted is the tell elm grove. 

Despoiled the woody glen. 
And cold — alas ! — the looks of love 

I used to cherish them, 
As in mine hours of chilcHsh glee 
Still is the same, the dear old sea 

If e'er should roam my willing feet 

Beside its waters clear. 
If e'er mine ear its well-known beat 

On golden sands should hear. 
If e're the breeze that o'er it sweeps 

Should fan my furrowed brow. 
Bright forms that mem'ry fondly weeps 

By death's cold hand laid low. 
Restored at fancy's touch would be 
Waked by its voice, the dear old sea 1 

Alas ! how vain that idle dream 1 

As o'er this hill I stray 
And view yon placid water gleam 

In distance far away — 
How spotless seems its silver sheen ! 

How calm its bosom seems ! 
like childhood hour's, recalled, I ween. 

In retrospective dreams, 
Yet they had storms that marred their glee 
Like those that rouse thy depths, old sea ! 
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111 dream no more that vision vain, 

No more I'll fondly cling 
To memories that as much of pain 

As of enjoyment bring, — 
Though longs my soul on some glad face, 

Where change ne'er wandered o'er '\ 
With eager eye and heart to trace 

The features loved of yore, 
And looks like thine of old, to me 
I deem thou still would'st wear, old sea ! 

Yet oh ! though loved lost forms might haunt 

The shores thy waters lave, 
Would moanings like funereal chaunt 

Seem borne on ev'ry wave I 
Oh, then, my longing spirit yearns 

For that bright realm above, 
Where love's pure fires undying bum, 

And change is never known ; — 
That realm of which ypn boundless sea 
Is image faint^ Eternity ! 
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pERHAPS it was in consequence 
of a foolish bet, that I under- 
took a week's walking-tour, the cost 
of which should be under a sove- 
reign; but this somewhat unheroic 
incentive to the journey should prove 
no reason why Uie expences thereof 
may not be useful to the honest- 
hearted and homy-footed pedestrian. 
Immediately behind the castle and 
Tock of Dumbarton, which form such 
a prominent object as one sails 
down the Clyde, there stretches 
inland a broad and wooded valley, 
which eventually terminates in the 
Icwer end of Loch Lomond. The 
town of Dimibarton stands con- 
veniently at the entrance to the 
valley; and here, on setting out, I 
filled my knapsack with certain com- 
pact sandwiches, which were of con- 
siderable subsequent service. Cros- 
sing the river Leven, and continuing 
northward, the road winds through a 
very pleasant country; passing the 
small villages of Renton and Alex- 
andria, near the former of which 
places Tobias Smollett was bom. 
There is little of importance to be 
seen on the way, until, at a tuming 
of the road, the traveller beholds 
Loch Lomond at one glance, lying 
before him, stretching on either hand 
like a miniature sea, and dotted 
with little green islands whose re- 
flections are almost perfect in the 
calm water. Thereafter the path 
cuts inward, and you have only oc- 
casional glimpses of the lake, until 
you reach the village of Luss, which 
IS excellently situated for those who 
would care to spend a day or two in 



the locality. Luss is a pretty little 
village ; has a comfortable inn ; im- 
mediately behind it rise hills from 
which magnificent views of the loch 
may be obtained; while, almost 
opposite, the huge bulk of Ben 
Lomond rises in successive shoulders 
to the clouds. Should the inn be 
crowded, or should the pedestrian 
labour under an economic vow, he 
may do as I did. In almost all the 
villages lying along these Highland 
roads, the women who can afford 
to do so keep an unoccupied room 
for the convenience of passing 
strangers, and accommodation of a 
certain kind may thus be obtained 
at a marvellous cheapness. The 
rooms are in general tidy; but as 
to the cooking of victuals a traveller's 
mental secimty depends on his own 
tmstfulness of disposition. I was 
lucky enough to secure one of these 
apartments just before a heavy mass 
of clouds came down over the hills 
to drench the villages at their base ; 
and was likewise fortunate in gain- 
ing the company of an old High- 
lander, husband of my landlady, his 
name Duncan. What I should have 
done without Duncan during that 
long aftemoon — where there was no 
vestige of literature save an old 
volume of " Reynold's Miscellany," 
containing descriptions of how the 
maiden, flying from her persecutor, 
sought the topmast turret of the 
ruined castie, and there, waving her 
hands abroad, shrieked out " To be 
continued in our next," I cannot 
say; but Duncan, especially after we 
had begun to feel comfortable over 
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a modest quantity of orthodox 
"Islay," waxed vehement and vo- 
Imninous. Of course he began the 
conversation after the wont of his 
countrymen.* 

" Wiere will you be going?" 

" Through the Trosach and north- 
ward." 

" Where wuss't you come from ?^ 

** Dumbarton, to-day." 

" Will you be married now ?" 

**Yes," I answered "I was 
married on Wednesday, the ist 
April, at 12.35 pro." 

Was he satisfied ? Should I have 
no more questions ? 

"Will you have any children 
now?" 

"Why, my dear sir, I was mar- 
ried in April ; this is only August !" 

Duncan nodded his head : he 
was inductive, this philosopher. 

When Duncan's curiosity was 
satisfied on every point, he became 
a most entertaining companion, and 
recited such stories, and legends, 
and lies as would have rejoiced the 
heart of a tale-collector, all which 
were uttered with a gravity and 
solemnity of demeanour beautiful to 
witness. Duncan had originally been 
educated in Jura ; and as that small 
island contains no school, and not 
above a dozen houses, Duncan's 
education was simple in the extreme. 
His stories were all of the west 
Highlands, and were more personal 
tha^ legendary. 

Next morning I was up and 
out betimes. Having breakfasted 
on two large bran-roll sandwiches 
and a bowl of milk "brought by 
Dtmcan's wife, I paid my bill, which 

*Very amusing to Scotch mem is the dialect 
which ingenious norelists and ttaTellers make 
Highlandmen talk. The Highland dialect 
ii altogether distinct from the Lowland 
Scotch dialect, and is much nearer English. 
In fact, very tolerable English is talked 
thnnighoat tne Highlands, and with the ex- 
ception of a few words, the chief peculiarities 
of a Hi^Uander's speech is a sort of spasmo- 
in his accent. 



altogether amounted to eighteen- 
pence, and continued my journey 
by the side of the lake. The morn- 
ing was unusually brilliant; the great 
slopes of Ben Lomond were lit up by 
a soft golden glory, cut asunder by 
one or two thin silver threads of 
streams; while the lake itself was. 
perfectiy still and blue, every pro- 
montory that jutted out into the 
clear water having a life-like counter- 
part beneath. The path that follows 
the windings of the little bays and 
headlands is very beautiful, leading 
under avenues of beech-trees, through 
the stems of which you catch minia- 
ture landscapes at every point 

Suddenly, without the slightest 
premonition, the loch becomes black 
as midnight, Ben Lomond, which is 
just opposite, is overspread with a 
strange lurid gloom which brings its 
vast bulk startlingly near, while in a 
moment a sudden gust of wind comes 
down from the north, tearing up the 
water before it, and making the curl- 
ing white-crest waves fly shoreward. 
One or two large drops of, rain fall 
here and there on the white road ; 
then a torrent comes, hissing on the 
turbulent waves of the loch, patter- 
ing incessantly on the dry autumn 
leaves in the woods, and dripping 
from the damp moss-covered rocks ; 
while, on the other side, the wind is 
driving down and breaking the clouds 
on the hard shelves of the mountain, 
and at every fresh gust a white smoke 
rises and then fails into the lodi 
beneath. Highland storms are like 
Highland tempers, furious in a mo- 
ment, appeased in a moment; the 
nearest house is Inverglass Ferry, 
which is now a mile behind ; where- 
for I continue my journey with the 
reflection that in heavy rain you soon 
reach a point at which you can^ ab- 
sorb no more moisture. 

As the storm began, so it ended, 
without warning. A pale, misty 
radiance came floating down the 
hillside, the clouds on Ben Lomond 
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slowly gathered themselves together 
and floated upward, the wind abated, 
and a second thereafter the lake 
was sparkling in sunshine, the trees 
glittered with brilliant jewels at every 
fcaf and twig, and the scent of sweet- 
brier, heath-fern, and honeysuckle 
permeates the moist, warm atmo- 
sphere with a subtle and delicious 
<xlour. 

In due time I reached the small 
Tillage of Tarbet, where the steamer 
calls for passengers to Inversnaid, 
the customary landing-place for those 
who wish to visit the Trosachs. I 
had calculated the time to a minute ; 
and just as I walked to the end of 
the wooden pier, the boat came up, 
crowded with toiuists of the re- 
cognised stamp ; among whom I cut 
ratfier a sorry figure, with my wet 
<dothes, battered beaver, and pedlar- 
like knapsack. 

Inversnaid, on the eastern side of 
Loch Lomond, is merely a cluster of 
cottages at the base of a hill ; has a 
pictiuresque waterfall in its neigh- 
bourhopd; and has the honour of 
being the birthplace of Wordsworth's 
celebrated " Highland girl." A coach 
awaits the arrival of the steamer, to 
convey tourists to Loch Katrine, 
distant five miles ; and thus was I 
relieved of my conventional travellers, 
their families, and luggage. In walk- 
ing firom Inversnaid to Loch Katrine, 
the pedestrian may, if he chooses to 
encounter some stiff work, relinquish 
the usual coach-road, and adopt a 
track which leads over the hills. 
This track, rough and rugged, is the 
remains of an old Roman road ; and 
by it he may ascend to the old fort 
of Inversnaid, a gloomy and dilapi- 
dated ruin, with no particular his- 
torical interest, but with the bleakest 
and barest position for a stronghold 
in the three kingdoms. He may 
then retiun to the usual thorough- 
fare, regarding which the oft-repeated 
^couplet was composed : — 



*^ Had you seen thote roauU before they were 
made. 
You would lift up your hands and blett 
General Wade." 

I was ruminating how great men 
are indebted to literature for the per- 
petuation of their fame, when I was 
overtaken by a fellow-traveller, who 
turned out to be a geologist If 
poverty makes you acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows, pedestrianism 
introduces you to strange com- 
panions; and as I discovered that 
my geologist was moved by an utter 
contempt for all methods of convey- 
ance save and except tliose with 
which nature had blessed him, we 
fraternised immediately, and con- 
tinued our walk. Here I may re- 
mark that very few people are fitted 
for solitary travel; to most it is 
exceedingly depressing and im- 
comfortable; and to those who, 
never having tried it, wish to do so, 
I should recommend Punches cele- 
brated advice to persons about to 
marry — " Don't" A fiiend of mine 
set out alone on a pedestrian excur- 
sion, walking two days without see- 
ing or spea&ng to a human being 
except some stray shepherd. At the 
end of the second day, having ar- 
rived at a small hostelry, he seized 
upon the landlord in desperation, 
and, loosening the flood-gates of his 
talk, was so vehement in conversa- 
tion, that time slipped away quite 
unheeded, and mine host, who had 
been freely supplied with " Lagavu- 
lin," suddenly grew helpless, and 
finally rolled underneath the table. 

As the geologist and I reached 
the north-western extremity of Loch 
Katrine — ^where there is an irm, 
likewise a few cottages rejoicing in 
the name of Stronachlachar — we 
caught the small and tastefully-built 
steamer, which, twice a day, sails 
down tiie lake. Here, again, we 
came in contact with the Murray-in- 
hand tourists, who, having just dmed 
in the inn of StronarhlachHT, were 
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good humoured and talkative , their 
remarks relative to Loch Katrine, 
Ellen's Isle, the Lady of the Lake, 
and Sir Walter Scott, being exceed- 
ingly naive and amusing. Loch 
Katrine is ten miles long ; and, as 
the road which runs along its 
eastern shore is somewhat rugged 
and moist, the conveyance by 
steamer is preferable. Luckily the 
day had kept up in quite a wonder- 
fid manner; the geologist was no 
longer burrowing by the roadside for 
traces of breaks in the great and 
continuous shelves of mica-schist, 
and, as together, we had dined off 
bread and cheese near Inversnaid 
Fort, we occupied our calm, di- 
gestive leisure in reclining as our 
neighbours did, the while we were 
being siowly floated through scenes 
of almost fairy-like sofhiess and 
beauty. And, like a beauty of former 
da3rs, Loch Katrine has a spot on her 
cheek, of which she is somewhat 
proud — ^to wit, the terminus of that 
line of water-works which convey 
the limpid element from its Highland 
basin, to wash the faces or to temper 
the whisky of Glasgow's indomitable 
bailies, who projected the enter- 
prise. With a praiseworthy reticence 
<me would hardly have expected 
fiK>m such a quarter, the good people 
of Glasgow have kept Uie outward 
signs of their undertaking modesdy 
sheltered ; and from the situation of 
the stone-work, and so forth, the eye 
is not offended by any demonstra- 
tive artificial show in the midst of 
scenery wherein it would be pain- 
fully out of place. 

To see the Trosachs properly you 
must walk through them. Rushing 
fiK>m the steamboat-pier, scrambling 
to the top of a coach, and being 
whirled hrough the ravine in half-an- 
hour, you form no conception of that 
peculiar conformation of mountain 
and rock, which has earned for the 
place its original name of the ''brisded 
territory." Travelling hurriedly past, 



a series of peaks becomes blended 
into one ridge ; and the wild disor- 
der of the pass — the inextricable 
jumble of crag, and forest, and hill, 
which is its chief beauty — escapes 
attention. Better than tlus is to re- 
main in the princely hotel adjacent^ 
and therefrom vrander about for a 
day or two ; though in some minds 
such a combination is suggestive of 
leaving CharingCross Hotel, calling a 
cab, and driving to see a panorama. 

The road from the Trosachs to 
Callander is very wild and pic- 
turesque, following in succession the 
lakes Achray and Vennachar. Near 
the former the pedestrian crosses the 
Bridge of Turk, leaving on his left 
the gloomy Glenfinlas, while away 
in the distance rises the solitary 
giant Benan. Then comes the Sit 
ver Veimachar, Lanrick Mead, Cost- 
lantogh, Bochasth, and, finally, 
Callander. As the geologist and I 
drew near to the vilk^e, sleeping so 
calmly and quiedy in a wide and 
beautiful valley at the feet of Ben 
Ledi, sunset was kindling on the 
white gables of the cottages, and 
tinging with a faint crimson the dark 
fir-woods which slope upward fix)xn 
the littie town. We were both 
somewhat tired, and very gladly took 
refuge — not in an inn, but in a com- 
fortable dwelling-house, which I, 
having agreed to initiate him into a 
new method of travelling, sou^ 
out and at length discovered. 

Callander is an excellent resting- 
place. There is plenty of pic- 
turesque scenery in the vicinity for 
those who may wish to remain in 
the village for a day or two ; whfle 
you may at once proceed from it to 
the Trosachs, or to Stirling, thence 
to Edinbiu^h or Glasgow. The 
geologist and I were early on our 
journey next morning, glad to find our- 
selves getting away from the ordinary 
route. Striking north, we entered the 
pass of Leny — 2. wild, picturesque 
ravine, two miles in lengtl*., down 
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which comes tumbling and foaming 
4U1 impetuous river, ultimately form- 
ing the Teith. At one point the 
river is cut in twain by an island 
which rests silently in the midst of 
the turbulent water. Overgrown 
with dark fir-trees and drooping 
birches, this island was, at one time, 
the bunal place of a Highland clan ; 
.and no more appropriate spot could 
iiave been found to receive the re- 
mains of the half-savage mountain 
people. The Pass of Leny opens 
out on Loch Lubnaig, a still sluggish 
kike, rarely visited by any stranger. 
Towards its northern end the loch 
becomes a broad mere, overgrown 
with water-lilies jand sedges, while 
all around there is not a house or 
cottage visible for miles. This state 
of bleakness and desolation is con- 
tinued into the broad plain of 
Strath-dre; though here we were 
fortimate enough to meet a Highland 
drover, following his dark-brown, 
placid-looking cattle. Donald is a 
quiet, white-headed old fellow, talka- 
tive a little, and tells us that his 
great grandfather was one of Rob 
Roy's men. Here the geologist 
wakens up from a state of apathetic 
>coma, and is all interest, while the 
old man, sitting on a stone " dyke," 
or wall, relates certain stories — ^whidi 
he asserts to be true — regarding the 
feunous outlaw. What !~there really 
was such a man, then, after all ? — a 
real living man— not the mysterious 
creature who took such an interest 
in that absurd, impossible Diana 
Vernon, and in the foolish fellow 
who wished to marry her? 

** Tit ! you'll wish to see his grave?" 
.asked the old man. 

'* Certainly." 

He raised his lean, bony finger, 
: and pointed away across the valley 
to a distant line of hills. 

"You'll CO town this way, and 
.along sa road, and climb up sa hill, 
.and follow sa road until you come to 
.Ji wee kirk^ and in sa graye-yard you 



will see Rob's stone, with his sword 
cut upon it" 

Of course we went — along the 
" braes o' Balquidder," until we came 
to the little church-yard, away up in 
the hills, and there we found Rob 
Roy's grave-^covered by an old rain- 
worn stone, whereon are rudely car- 
ved a couple of claymores. 

From the plateau on which the 
ruins of the church stand, a fine view 
is obtained of a region, into which, 
orthodox tourists never venture — 
twin lines of hills with Loch Voil 
lying in the valley between them. 
Retracing our steps — and not sorry 
that we had added a few miles to our 
day's journey — we continue our 
route towards Loch Earn head, a 
village lying at the extremity of 
the lake from which it derives its 
name. 

At this point the pedestrian may 
either proceed up the wild Glen-ogle, 
by Kellin and Kenmore, or may go 
by the side of Loch Earn — which is 
as beautiful a lake as will be found 
throughout the Highlands — to St 
Fillan's, a cluster of cottages lying at 
its other extremity. Thither went 
the geologist and I ; and as the after- 
noon was wearing into night, we 
engaged two diminutive bedrooms 
from a worthy old woman, whose 
knowledge of English was of the 
smallest The apartment consigned 
to me was an attic of the cottage, 
cleanly enough, but so circumscribed 
in dimensions that you could con-, 
veniently stand with your head out 
of the skylight window and look 
abroad on Uie beautiful lock, the 
silver river Earn running into it 
through the sweetest and prettiest of 
valleys, while, on the banks of the 
stream, the flaxen-haired children 
of the cottages were unconsciously 
grouping themselves into pictures of 
the most pleasing and picturesque 
character. The geologist began to 
rave about Strath-Earn, its loch, 
river, and village. Was it not almost 
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tbe last of the Highlands we should 
see? and had not nature reserved 
her choicest strawberry to the last, 
as we used to do in schoolboy days ? 
For a time mica-schist was driven 
out of the geologist's head; and 
while I sat down to add a few touches 
to the sketches I had taken on my 
way, he waxed grandiloquent, as is 
the wont of his countiymen^ and 
declared Strath Earn to be the para- 
dise of the earth. 

Next morning, as we journeyed 
eastward, a perceptible change be- 
came apparent in the aspect of 
the scenery. Where formerly were 
mountains, we have now long undu- 
ting slopes, a considerable portion of 
which is pasture-yielding or culti- 
vated. The sheep now approach 
much nearer to the main-road than 
they do in hilly country ; and farm- 
houses become more frequent 

On a fine sweep of the river 
Earn the town of Comrie is situated ; 
and doubdess the place would 
attract more summer residences, were 
it not that an evil prestige attaches 
to the locality, there having been 
experienced in Comrie and its 
vicinity several earthquakes, some 
of them of considerable severity. 
The landlord of an inn wherein the 
geologist and I sojourned for half-an- 
hour informed us, with much gravity, 
of the damage sustained by several 
old sheds and stables during the 
last earth-murmur ; and further gave 
us to understand that the people of 
Comrie, being, wise in their day and 
generation, never speak of this 
ominous notoriety until they dis- 
cover that the stranger does not 
purpose being a resident with them. 
Half a mile from Comrie is a some- 
what fine waterfall, named the Devil's 
Caldron ; and south of the town ex- 
tends a long line of Roman fortifica- 
tions, adjacent to the place where the 
battle between Galgacus and Agri- 
cola is supposed to have been fought 
Here my companion departed south- 



w ards ; and I set out alone for Crieff, 
which I reached towards sunset 

The reader, who may have fol- 
lowed this journey on the way, will 
perceive that Crieff is only a short 
distance — seventeen miles — firom 
Perth; and, there being railway 
communication between die towns, 
the traveller who has had sufficient 
walking may take a trip to Perth, 
from thence running out to see Dun- 
keld and the pass of Killiecrankie. 
Adhering, however, to my vow of 
unflinching pedestrianism, I resolved 
to walk to Stirling; and thus the 
next morning left Crieff— the only 
noticeable feature of my stay therein 
being that my sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the night — in a room which 
was cleanly and sufficiently comfort- 
able — cost precisely sixpence, my 
landlady observing that it was her 
customary charge. 

A magnificent avenue of beech 
and maple trees begins the road 
southward, and leads almost to 
Drummond Castle, a stronghold 
which belongs to lx)rd Willoughby 
d'Eresby (acquired by marriage), 
and is well worthy of a visit The 
view from one portion of the castie 
is said to be almost unequalled ; and 
the gardens surrounding it are cele- 
brated for their careful and tasteful 
cultivation. Then, still proceeding 
southward, I come upon the Roman 
Camp of Ardoch, which is considered 
to be in the most perfect state of 
preservation of any such remains in 
Great Britain ; and thereafter cross 
Sheriffinuir, a field that was satu- 
rated with the best blood in the 
Highlands. Passing Dunblane, with 
its fine old cathedral. Bridge of 
Allan with its fashionable houses, 
and the Abbey Craig, a large and 
isolated rock whereon is erected a 
monument to Sir William Wallace, 
the traveller, perhaps somewhat 
gladly, perceives before him the cloud 
of pale blue smoke which hovers 
over the town and casde of Stirling. 
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The Lave of Nature 



Here I reckoned up my expenses* 
Without deduction of any kind, 
and without having in any way 
stinted myself of plain, wholesome 
food, I had spent during these five 
days the sum of eleven shillings and 
sixpence. I confess the temptation 
to rush headlong into the luxury of 
spending the remainder of the sove- 
reign all at once was considerable ; 
but nerving myself for the struggle, 
I went to a temperance hotel, passed 
the night there, and departed the 



nextmoming, having paid two and sir* 
pence for bed and breakfast From 
Stirling to Glasgow the distance is 
twenty-nine miles, which I contrived 
to walk on an expenditure of a shil- 
ling ; so that I completed my week's 
journey at a cost of fifteen shillings ; 
having found therein infinitely more 
varied enjoyment than if I had been 
dwelling in the most expensive 
hotels, and using every appliance 
and conveyance which money could 
demand or ingenuity suggest 



THE LOVE OF NATURE. 

If Nature to a loving child 

Discloses beauties ever new, 

Invites with sweetest scent and hue. 
And makes a pathway o'er the wild : 
Oh ! where shall Pity find a tear 

For those who pass her glories by ; 

Who seek 'mid garish thoughts Uie joy 
Which blossoms in her lowUest sphere ? 
Earth hath no sadder sight to show 

Than mocked Ambition's anguish vain ; 

It sought to wield a world-wise reign 
And thrive on others* want and woe. 
While he who seek's Life's daily store, 

In a right spirit of Nature's hand 

Drinks nectar in a fairy land. 
And Heaven throws wide its golden door. 



A Y. S. 
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WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

WHY? 

^ The dinner-bell rang, and Mrs. Tremaine hastened to arrange her dress. 
Lady Dinsmore, Florence, Mr. Carnegie, and Gaido dined with them this last 
day, and she must take her place among them as usual. *' Now/' she said, with 
a heart-breaking sigh, ** I must put on my mask, never to lay it aside one 
moment in the presence of others. The world shall not say that Helen Tre- 
maine is dying for love. Happily I shall not always be with the world. There 
will be hours when I can be by myself — ^hours of silence and loneliness, when I 
can weep and moan unheeded. But no, I must not weep, for tears leave their 
traces, and nothing betrays a biddeib sorrow like red eyelids, and ruins one's 
beauty so. If I mourn, the world will not know it ; for it will be my heart 
that will weep tears of blood. There," she added, glancing at the 
mirror, '* none will imagine I have come out of great tribulation There 
are no signs of it on my face ; my mask fits well, and conceals alL'^ So, with 
her usual light step and gay smUe, she entered the drawing-room. Constance, 
Guido, and Florence were at a table, sorting and arranging some photographic 
views of Rome, while they laughed and chatted over the probable adventures of 
their next day's journey. Lady Dinsmore, Madame Landel, and Mr. Carnegie 
were talking seriously of the political state of the country ; and Mr. Cam^e 
held in his hand a journal, from which he had just read an account of the insur- 
rection at Parma. 

''We certainly could not go north at present, " said Lady Dinsmore : *' how 
fortunate that we have arranged to spend the summer in the south ! I think 
there is no part ot Italy where we shall be safer." 

*' Do you believe we shall^be able to enter Rome m the autumn T* inqnired 
Madame Landel, with some anxiety. 

" certamly," replied Mr. Carnegie. ** The northern Adriatic states will 
be the scene of the conflict. Rome will not be attacked at present ; the time 
has not come. The Papal states must be gradually diminished by uniting them 
to Italy before they can dare hope to add Rome. This stronghold of the Pope 
will stand in solitary grandeur many a year." 

''But eventually it must succumb," said Lady Dinsmore. 

" Yes, eventually, but not yet ; the time has not come." 

** Dinner is waiting, Constance," said Madame Landel ; and they all entered 
the dining-room. 

"Please don't talk any more of political troubles,'* exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine, 
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as they seated themselves at the table. ** Let us be meny, for who knows if 
we shall all dine together again! ^ 

'' Now you have started a subject for sad thoughts ; how unlike you !*' said 
Mr. Carnegie, smiling gently, as he helped her to a glass of Orvieto. 

" Certainly, we shall all dine together very soon — shall we not. mamma ?" 
inquired Florence. " Mr. Carnegie and Signor Guide have promised to come 
to us in three weeks ; then what merry times we shall have ! the boating, 
bathing, and the donkey riding I Won't it all be delightful ?" 

" the sand-flies, and the mosquitos, and the burning sun !" said Mrs. 
Tremaine, laughing. '' I doubt if we shall And our paradise anything but 
earth." 

'^ Ah, that is because the Prince won*t be there 1" retorted Florence, thought- 
lessly. 

The expression of Mrs. Tremaine's face never changed as she said lightly, 
** But perhaps some other destroying angel will deign to alight in our midst. 
Lady Charlotte told me yesterday that the young Duke of Fitzhaven, whom you 
admire so much, intends spending the summer in Sorento." 

** 0, that will be jolly 1 what a gay party we shall have ! " 

And so, in light badinage, the dinner passed off, and no one but Mr. Carnegie 
noticed that Mrs. Tremaine sent away plate after plate almost untasted. 

An hoar afterward they were gathered around the piano for a fEurewell ''con- 
cert," as Florence oalled it. Guide had just flnished playing that exquisite but 
incomprehensible Warum ? of Schumann. 

" Warum ? — what does it mean ?" inquired Mrs. Tremaine, who did not 
understand German. 

*' Why," replied Constance. 

** Why," laughed Mrs. Tremaine ; " why did he write it ? and why did he 
.call it Why?'* 

" Because," said Mr. Carnegie, " at the time he wrote it, he was desperately in 
love with Clara Weeks, whom he could not marry. I suppose what he intended 
to demand by that passionate outburst was, ' Why cannot I marry the woman I 
love ? ' It is said to have had the desured effect, for it so softened the hitherto 
obdurate heart of her &ther, that he at once gave his consent to the marriage, and 
the unfortunate Robert Schumann was made happy, after much patient waiting." 
And Mr. Carnegie glanced shyly at Helen. 

" Yet his hairiness seems to have come almost too late," observed Guide ; 
*' for the sorrow of his life weighed so heavily on his sensitive tempera- 
ment, that it accelerated the mental disease which terminated his brilliant career 
80 earlv." 

" An," said Lady Dinsmore, with a strange pathos in her voice, " how many 
rebellious, unsatisfied souls, have wailed out almost in the same despairing tones, 
• Why 1 Why ? ' " But little she thought, among the seven persons present, 
four unhappy, suffering hearts were even in that moment silently asking, 

Why?" 
Why," thought Constance, " has fate separated me from the only person I 
can ever love ?" and Guide, lost in thought, put the same question to his own 
heart, *• And why,*' mentally ejaculated Mr. Carnegie, " why cannot I win the 
love of this divine creature ? " And the divine creatture, her mind a 
prey to the most torturing thoughts, her soul filled with rebellion and sorrow, 
ahnost cried aloud, in her sharp anguish, ''Why has this cruel destiny cut me off 
for ever f roin hope and peace ? " 



« 
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How many pale lips and streaming eyes have been uplifted to Him who hears 
for ever, as the voice of many waters, the murmaring of suffering humanity, 
rolling wavelike into his presence the innumerable whys of every questioning 
heait 1 And he, the Son, who sitteth near the Father, in that dark hour when he 
knelt in the grove of Gethsemane, crying, in the extreme of mental angubh, 
« Why cannot this cup pass from me ?'' bore in that moment the burden of all 
the whys that have fallen from each human heart in all time. 

And doth he not often, he the divine, whimper to us, who are listening for the 
still small voice, *' Wait, I see the end from the beginning. Life is solving for 
thee the problem, and my Father will answer thy questions in his own good 
Ume '? 

" What shall I sing?" said Guide, at length, raising his eyes to Constance, 
with earnest inquiry. 

'^ I am not in the mood to choose," she replied, '' and if I were, my selection 
might not please the others. I am very sad at this moment." She spoke in a 
low voice, and the words fell from her lips before she was aware of how much 
meaning they might contain. An eloquent glance shot arrow-like to her heart, 
as Gruido turned over the music and selected the simple but exquisite Addio of 
Schubert, and his loving heart lookld from his eyes, as he sang with touching 
expression — 

** Addio mio bene, addio donna del prime amor." 

** Bravo I" exclaimed Mr. Carnegie, when he had finished. " If we were a 
fashionable audience in a London concert room, your fortune and reputation 
would be made beyond a doubt." 

Guide smiled his thanks, but he did not covet the applause of a London 
audience : he only sang to one heart, and if that had understood him it was 
enough, he was more than contented. 

As Constance bade him good night, and good-bye for a time, he fancied there 
was a little warmth in the light pressure of her hand, and a little tenderness in 
the smile which lingered around her mouth ; however, he went to his room happier 
than he had been for a long time, kissed his ivory crucifix with more devotion 
than usual ; repeated more than his usual number of paternosters; and looked 
with a little more than religious affection at his pictured Madonna, which he 
fancied resembled Constance, and then slept calmly and peacefully. 

Mrs. Tremaine being in her room, her necessity for acting was laid aside with her 
evening dress, and no loijger compelled her to smile ; her lips were compressed, 
her brow was contracted, her face set, and white af. snow under moonlight. Her 
golden haur unbound and falling over her like a veil, she paced to and fro m the 
dimly-lighted room like a lovely spirit. No tears, no wringing of the hands, no 
bursting sobs, only the blue eyes looked forth into, the night, a deep longmg 
agony in their gaze. The little hands were pressed hot and dry against her 
throbbing heart, and now and then she tottered as though weariness or weakness 
were gaining upon her. One o'clock, two o'clock, three o^clock ; all are silent, 
the world is lapped in repose, she pauses like one exhausted with a long march, 
and throwing herself heavily into a chaur, she says, •* Oh, I hoped weariness of 
body would bring sleep, but it will not. And I must sleep, or I shall have no 
strengtKfor to-morrow." 

Taking a small pl)*al from her dressing-table, she poured a few drops of a dark 
liquid into a glass of cold water. After drinking it he threw herself on her led 
and was almost immediately wTapped in a profound «\\raA)^T. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

BY THE SEA. 

r* On the beach, near a little hamlet between SinigagHa and Ancona, sat a 
croup of fishermen. The day was nearly done, the yellow son dropping down 
behind the Apennines fiung rainbow tints over the sea, and lighted up the 
bronzed faces of the sailors. Their day's labour was over ; their boats were 
diawn up on the shore for the night, the red and orange sails flopping loosely 
against the masts, which were painted in rings of many colours. The brown, 
weather-stained planks, fastened with nails that time and much dragging over 
the sand had worn to a silvery brightness ; the patches of red, white, and green; 
the mde figure-head of the Madonna ; the Latin inscription around the painted 
bow, in black letters on a white ground ; the festoons of rags of unnameable 
shades ; the stones of the beach, golden in the yellow light ; tiie background of 
clay hovels, and the hills behind, clothed with the grey green of the olive and 
the tender green of the vine : on the right tlj^e fortressed heights of Ancona, and 
on the left the picturesque, sombre old town of Sinigaglia ; the group of rough 
rugged sailors, their short Unen trousers and blue shirts, their brown muscular 
limbs, their straight, clear-cut features, piercing eyes, and black uncombed hair, 
DELllingfromundertheir red caps ; their naturally expressive positions, as they 
lounged against the boats, smoking, and gesticulating violently while 
they talked ; the women standing near with folded arms, listemng in stately 
silence; the children rolling and tumbling in the foam that gently lapped the 
shore : a tiny boat, with a single boatman standing in the bow, and using his 
one oar with ["peculiar grace and power, rose and fell, a toy on the inrolling 
waves, but nevertheless came swiftly and surely toward the shore ; the glorious 
rays of the sun lighting and gilding all with wondrous beauty — formed a picture, 
the colour and arrangement of wUch would have delighted Yemet, and which 
only his pencil could have rendered with strength and fidelity. 

" Sant' Antonio mio 1" exclaimed a fierce, wild-looking man, the oldest of the 
party, starting up and pacing the beach with long furious stridea. " Let them 
come, theFrancesi and Tedeschi, we will give them enough bafore they finbh. 
They shall have hot work — aye, as hot as die inferno. It will give strength to 
every true Italian to know he is cutting down one of these cursed invaders. A 
malediction on them I May they perish by the plague and the sword !" 

*' Figlio mio T' said he, addressing a boy of IG, who stood gazing at him with 
wide-open eyes, ** will you fight for Italy ?" 

** 'Yes,'' replied the boy, eagerly ; *' but I would rather fight with Ga- 
ribaldil" 

'' Si, si, caro Garibaldi. Bat let us drive out these cursed forestieri, that are 
eating np jthe land, and then his time will come. Let Italy be united before 
she can be free. If we had Garibaldi for a leader, instead of Gialdini, we should 
fight with one heart, every man would die for him.*' 

" Yes, every man would die for him," they all exclaimed. 

'* Ah, he is a hero," said a young man, with eyes of fire* *^ Do you remember 
the story his men told of him when he was fighting down in Calabria ? After 
the battle theoflBcers looked for their general, but he was missing, and where do 
you think they found hun ?" 
'' WJiere ? Where ?" enqmredall. 
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*' Why, onthe ground, with his tired soldiers, his head on a saddle, and a 
crust of black bread that he was too tired to eat clasped in his hand, and there 
he was sleeping like a child." 

When the speaker finished, they all shouted — " Bravo ! Viva Gari- 
baldi I " 

^^ Have you heard this story?** said another, but what it was they did not 
wait to hear, for one of the women exclaimed, ^^ II Sigaore I il Signore ! " and 
darted away toward a tall man who was coming down the beach. He was thin 
and pale, with a long grizzled beard and gentle bhie eyes. His coarse grey suit 
had a careless, neglected look, but the fine white linen and small hands and feet, 
betrayed the gentleman. In his arms he carried a little brown spaniel, that 
looked in his face with most loving eyes, as he addressed it from time to time in 
terms of affection that it evidently understood. He had scarcely reached the 
group when he was surrounded by all the women and children, each clamouring 
for some mark of favour, while the men arose, and, pulling off their red caps, 
bowed respectfully, and one, covering a rock with a coarse blanket, asked him to 
dt and rest. 

" But first Signore, come to the cotti^e and see my little Beppo," sdd a 
haggard, swarthy woman ; '' he has cried for you all day, povero bambino, and 
I can do nothing with him, he only asks for il Signore.*' 

" My poor Angela is dying, figlio mio,'* trembled out an old white-haired 
man, hobblmg up and taking hold of his coat timidly. " Will you come and 
say a word to her ? She would rathesee you than the curato. " 

'' Yes, yes, in a moment, Giuseppe, but let me go to the poor baby first 
I have brought some medicine, which he must have directly." 

*' Bless yon ! " replied the woman, clasping his hand and kissing'jt. '^ Perhaps 
he may live." 

** Speriamo," he said gently, as he turned toward the cottage, followed by all 
the children. 

There on a few dirty rags lay a little emaciated creature, with eyes like great 
spots of ink on a sheet of blank paper; he smiled in the man's &ce, and held out 
Ins arms for the little dog. 

** But Beppo must take the medicine first," he said, raising the child, and 
putting the cup to his lips. The boy made a very wry fkce, but heroically gulped 
down the bitter draught, and then pressed the little spaniel in his arms with 
delight After exchanging a few kind words with the mother, and laying a little 
money and some oranges on the durty deal table, he said he would go to Angela 
and take the dog as he returned. 

Passing along a little farther, he came to a hovel so low that he was obliged 
to stoop to enter, and there lay a creature almost hideous in her ghastly old age. 
Yet a smile of pleasure flitted over her f&ce, and stirred the skin that hung luce 
wrinkled paper, as he took her homy black fingers in his, and asked her kindly 
if she were better, 

** No, no, Signer mio, Angelo will never be better until the Santa Madonna 
smiles on her, and bids her come to her. She has been waiting so long, for ten 
suffering years, but pazienza, the end will come soon. Now tell me a little 
idxmt the Santo Cristo when he was on earth. The curato tells me I must pray 
and do penances because my Lord is angry with me, but you tell me he loves 
xne ; then pray to him that my poor soul may have a short punishment in 
{mrgatory." 

'' My poor woman, I am a sinner like you, and can do \x\XV^ l^x ^^^<qsl ^^% 
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pray to Gbridt yourself. He will bear yoa/* he said curtly but kindly, as be liud a 
faskof wine and some money on the bed, and turned away. 

The men surrounded him on the beach \iuth innumerable eager questions 
about the political state of the country ; for as none of them could read, they 
depended entirely on verbal accounts, which often came to them incorrect and 
exaggerated ; but whatever information he gave them they knew they could 
rely^on. 

*' When will the Italian troops march upon Ancona ? Is there a large ponti- 
fidal army in the field ? Where will the first engagement take place that wil 1 
firee Umbria aud the Marches ? Will Garibaldi.attack Bome daring the absence 
of the Pope's troops ?" and many more such questions, all of which He answered 
to the best of his knowledge. 

A handsome but melancholy-looking young man, who had stood apart during 
the conversation, with his eyes fixed gloomily on the ground, now tnmed, and, 
with u heavy sigh, walked down to the edge of the beach, and looked sadly out 
on the sea. 

" What is it, Antonio ? " and a hand was laid kindly on the dirty sleeve of the 
blue jacket. 

'^ Madre di Dio," be replied, with ahnost a sob, ** I am very miserable ; we 
were to be married, Francesca and I, the next festa ; but now it can't be when we 
hoped, and the Santa Madonna only knows if it ever will be." 
** For what reason, my poor Antonio ? " 

** Ah, Signor mio, I am so poor ; I had saved enough money in six years to buy 
a few things for my cottage and to pay the curato, but last week, when we had 
the heavy storm, my boat went adrift and was lost, povera barchetta. So I 
must take all the money I have put aside to buy another, and I must work six 
years more before I can save enough to marry. My Francesco does nothing but 
weep« for her father is dead, and she is alone." 

" Goraggio I Antonio, you are a good lad, I will help you : how much money 
do you need to make you hi4)py ? " 

The young mtm raised his splendid eyes to the kind face, and said, while a 
glow of surprise and joy flushed his brown cheek, " Signore ! you are very 
good ; but it is a great deal, it is thirty scudi !" 
*' Come to me to-morrow, and you shall have it." 

Antonio dropped on his knees and rained tears and kisses on the hand of hb 
benefactor, '^ho turned away with moist eyes, amid a torrent of thanks. 

Se took his little dog from the arms of Beppos mother, for the child had 
fallen into a gentle slumber ; and, followed by thanks and blessings, Eichard 
Yandeleur turned, in the gathering twilight, to walk back by the shore to 
Ancona. The moon rose large and clondless, and threw long lines of trembling 
light over the sea. The perpetual murmurs of the sad Adriatic, mingled with 
the memory of the sorrows that pierce the hearts of 6od*s humble creatures, 
filled his soul with tender melancholy, and the tears fell from his eyes, and 
dropped one by one on the soft hairs of the little spaniel that lay in his arms. 

*' suffering humanity ! " he thought, *' poor, worn, weary hearts, that lie 
under the iron heel of the oppressor, — ignorant toilers, who eat your black bread 
unmurmuringly, and bow your necks under the yoke like patient dumb beasts I 
are there aspirations in your breasts ? are there desues for better things strug- 
gling in your simple souls ? will time mature your hopes and^trengthen your con- 
fidence ? Alas I your country groans for deliverance, but the time of her travail 
u Dot yet come. More noble hearts must break, more fresh warm blood must 
" "UJiejroar soil, before theflower of freedom can spring forth and blossom." 
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Perched high on a lonely rock ahove his head was the convent of the Saera 
Madre, and the nuns were singing their vespers. A voice, sweet and rich^ bat 
toached with a strange sorrow, floated out of the grated window of the little 
chapel, and fell through the still air down into the inmost depths of his heart, — 
a voice that brought back to him the memory of a moonlit sea, where he floated 
in a little bark, while his head rested fondly on a gentle bosom, a pair of glori- 
ous eyes looked love into his, and soft^ tender flogers smoothed back the brpwn carls 
from his boyish brow. How long ago that was I The brown hair was streaked 
with gray ; he was old and worn, older than his years ; the usefhl freshness and 
enthufflasm had all passed away for ever : his heart never throbbed now with 
passion, only with keen, sharp sorrow ; and that voice, and that warm, beating 
heart, he feared they were silent for ever, at least, they were silent to him. ** 
moon and stars ! blue and shining sea I canst thou not tell me where she b I 
canst thou not lead me to her ? *' 

But all the voice that replied to him out of the sileoce of the night was the 
murmur of the sea, like the plaint of invisible sorrows, and the sad sweet strain 
of the nuns singing their Ave Maria. 

When he reached the town the Piazza dei Mercanti was already filled vrith a 
crowd, and the band was playing an inspiriting military air. Among the throug 
near the mnsic-stand was a middle-aged woman, — a sad worn face, with a large 
red scar on her left cheek. Sbe seemed restless and anxious, regarding every one 
with a curious scrutiny. As her gaze wandered over the mass of people, it fell 
on the fsice of Richard Vandeleur. In a moment she was at his side. 

** Pilomena," he exclaimed, " where have you come from ?" 

'' I have been here several days," sbe replied sadly, ''and I am now on my 
way home." 

'^ Have you heard anything ? " he inguired, with ill-concealed anxiety. 

'* Nothing," she said gloomily, *' nothing ; it is useless to contmue the search ; 
she cannot be living, or, if she is, she is lost to us." 

'* You look ill ; come with me to the hotel, it is very near ; we can talk there 
unobserved while you rest and take some supper.'' 

" I am ill, worn .out, disheartened. I shall never And my child, never," 
she cried, with emotion. 

*^£e calm, try to control yourself until we reach my rooms.** 

She followed him to the hotel, but she scarcely tasted the abundant supper he 
set before her, preferring to tell him of all her wanderings. For six months she 
had searched m nearly every town in Italy, carried hither and thither by some 
idle reporter suggestion, but all in vain. 

'' I have not found my poor Mona," she said, '' and my Beneditto has need of 
me. I must go home to him, but I thought to have taken my child with me 
when I returned. It is impossible. I shall never see her again, never 1 " 

'^Do not despair entirely ; I still have the hope that De Villiers will y6t cross 
my path, and I will then wring the secret from his heart if it cost me my 
life." 

A flush burned on his cheek, and the lion looked from under his bent brows. 
Then a sad, penitent expression succeeded, and he murmured, *' my God, that 
hellish hate is not yet dead within my heart 1 How can I hope for mercy when 
my soul is fllled with that dark passion 1 " 

'< Can you still hope ? " said the poor mother ; " for me all hope is gone, my 
heart hopes no more;" — and indeed her worn fiice and downcast eyes declared 
it. 
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" Yes, I 8tm hope/' replied Mr. Vandeleur. ** I think I shaU find her at 
last." 

Opening his desk, he took from it a roll of bank-notes, and, laying aside the 
thirty scudi for Antonio, he gave the remainder to the woman. Then with many 
expressions of kindness he sent her away, telling her she was weary and had need 
of rest. 

After she had gone he again opened his desk, and, taking from it a package of 
letters addressed to him in a scrawling, childish hand, he react them over and 
over, pressing them to his lips and wetting them with his tears. 

'* Ah," he said, " it has needed all these years of suffering to soften my heart 
sufficiently to believe her innocent, and now, when at last the conviction has 
dawned upon me, it is too late to make any reparation. Bat, thank God, to- 
night I do feel that she was innocent, and if she lives she loves me still. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SANS SOUCI. 

"Look!" exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine to Florence- one afternoon, as they 
stood on the loggia at Sans Soud, watching the vessels that glided into the 
little marina below. '* Look ! there comes Fitzhaven's boat for the third 
time this week. You must be the attraction that brings him here. 1 should 
think Guido would be jealous." 

'* I am sure I don't want to see him," said Florence, blushing and pouting. 
'^ Mamma and I were going down to the beach to meet Guido, and now I shall 
not be able td go, because Fitzhaven will think I have come to welcome him, 
and I am not glad at all that he has come." 

Constance sat under the shade of the trellis with a book in her hand, and as 
she listened to Florence's reply, she thought, ** She certainly loves Guido ; yes, 
she loves him ! Dear child 1 I will never come between her and her happi- 
ness. If for a little time he fancied he cared for me, it is over now, and he is 
becoming very fond of Florence ; they are always together, and Lady Dins- 
more seems to encourage it." 

At that moment Lady Dinsmore appeared on the loggia, her hat and parasol 
in her hand. '*Are you ready, Florence, for your walk? and are you not 
going, girls ? We promised Guido to come down and walk back with him after 
he had finished fishing." 

" Oh, here they come !" exclaimed Helen, " Fitzhaven and Guido together, 
running and springing up the rocks like two goats." 

" Guido never walks up the steps," said Florence, ^* unless he has mamma 
on his arm ; he prefers coming up the shorter, steeper way ; and he is so full of 
i^irits here, he does not seem at all as he did in Home." 

•* Poor boy !" remarked Lady Dinsmore, looking down on the two young 
men as they came scrambling up the steep ascent, laughing and shouting. '*He 
is free from the restraint of the priests and their surveiilimce ; no wonder he is 
happy. I hope he will never put his robes on again." 

In a moment they appeared on the loggia, — Guido no longer dressed in 
black, sad and pale, but in a white linen suit, scarlet tie, and broad-brimmed 
straw hat; his &ce darkened by the sun, and his brown hair in early disorder. 
Me did indeed look diflerent from the Guido of Rome. 
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But for some reason Constance preferred him m his gown and mantle, — pale 
and Bad. She did not like to see him too happy, for then she thought he was 
not pining for her. Foolish girl ! she should have known that those were the 
very happiest hours of his life, because he was always in her society, because 
he was domesticated under the same roof with her, and saw her freely and 
without restraint. 

Fitzhaven was a frank, genial young Scotchman, who was spending the sum- 
mer at Sorento with his guardian. He certainly found th^ society charming at 
Sans Souci, if one could judge by the frequency with which his little boat, 
with its gay striped awning, and blue-shirted sailors, rowed into the marina. 

And tiie ladies all liked him, he was so gay and amusing, and his boat was 
so comfortable for their evenings on the bay. Guide and he were £Gist friends, 
and, strange to say, if he loved Florence, — and Florence was evidently the 
attraction to Fitzhaven, — Guido was not a bit jealous of him. 

Nearly three n^onths had passed since they came to Sans Souci, and they 
were now in the middle of July ; yet none of them could realise how so much 
time had gone except Mrs. Tremaine, who often stood looking toward Rome, 
and longing for wings that she might fly back to the old palace under the 
Pincio, and sit for an hour in the presence of one she still worshipped. Out- 
wardly she seemed happy, thoujfh Mr, Carnegie, who watchod her with un- 
wearying care, noticed a certain recklessness in ber manner. 

She liked to go on the sea when the wind blew and the other ladies dared 
not venture. When they were bathing on the beach, twice she had walked out 
beyond her depth, and would have been drowned if Guide, who was a capital 
swimmer, had not saved her. Then she would insist on going perilously near 
the edge of steep precipices, and, looking into the placid water far below, she 
would say with a strange smile on her face, and a longing look in her eyes, 
'* How peaceful all is down there !'* It would not be so very terrible to be 
rocked to sleep on those blue waves." Then Mr. Carnegie would put his arms 
around her, and draw her away forcibly, saying sternly and severdy, while his 
face grew white with some hidden emotion, *' Why .will ycu expose yourself to 
such danger?" 

** Nothing seems danger here," she would reply, " the sea is -so calm and 
lovely ; but it is like the face of humanity, one does not know what is con- 
cealed beneath." 

She always preferred Mr. Carnegie's society to any other ; clung to him 
like a spoiled, ailing child, and he was intensely happy to be the slave of every 
whim. 

''What an enigma Mrs. Tremaine is!'' said Madame Landel to Lady 
Dinsmore. " She seems as much in love now with Mr. Carnegie as she did 
last winter with the Prince. I sometimes thmk she has no heart." 

But Lady DinsmorC) who saw further than Madame Landel into Belen 
Tremaine*s character, sighed as she said, " Poor girl! I fear she is not happy. 
T«t I think she will marry Mr. Carnegie in time. 

That same evening Mr. Carnegie and Helen walked slowly back and 
forth alone on the loggia, the others having gone for a moonlight row in Fitz- 
haven's boat. She suddenly broke the silence by looking up m his face and 
saying, ** Mr. Carnegie, you remember a year ago in Paris you asked me to be 
your wife ; I refused you then, but if you still love me, and wish it, I will 
marry you." 

** Helen I" he exclaimed joyfully, '* do you mean it 1 " 
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''Wait," she said, interrapting Mm, " wait until yon have heard all I have 
to say. I do not mean that I would wish to marry yon just yet, not for a 
year or two perhaps, but I should like to be euiiraged to yon publicly before we 
go back to Rome. Don't be surprised that I speak to you in this strange 
manner. Tou remember that day when we were talking on the balcony in 
Some ? I told you a storm was about to burst upon me, and when it came I 
should fly to you for protection. The storm has broken over my head, and I 
need the shelter of your name, your love. But I must not, I cannot decetye 
you. I love another, and I have seen nothing but that passion for a long time* 
I hope I shall conquer it at last, and come to love you, not as I love this 
other, but enongh to make you a good vrife, and to be very hf^py with you. 
Can you be contented with that affection ? Indeed it is all I shall ever have to 
give. She looked in his face with wistful eyes and quivering lips, waiting for 
his reply. 

There was a terrible struggle going on in the heart of the man ; his face was 
ashy pale, and his brow contracted. What she had said seemed to wring his 
soul. At length the words burst from him as though compelled by a power 
superior to his own strength and judgment. 

" Helen, I love you so madly, so entirely, that though it breaks my heart to 
hear you say you cannot love me as you love this other man, yet I will be 
satisfied with what you have to offer me. I would rather have your friendship 
than any other woman's love. If my deepest devotion and tenderness can 
lighten your burden, come to my heart and arms, as a weary, suffermg child to 
a mother. I will be to you only what you wbh, as I told you long ago. If my 
name and position can be anv protection to you, they are yours, with my heart 
and life !" 

She nestled close to him, like a wounded burd that had at last dropped down 
into the shelter of its nest, and said, as she pressed his hand to her lips, '* Dear, 
true heart, I will try to be worthy of your love." Just then a cloud passed 
over the moon, and Mr. Carnegie could not see the ghastly pallor of the &oe 
that nestled against his shoulder, for a dark shadow had fiillen over both. 

The next morning they announced their engagement. Lady Dinsmore 
sighed as she said she hoped they would be very happy, but for some reason 
none of the congratulations seemed very cheerful. 

No spot was ever more appropriately named than this villa ; it was indeed 
sans souci, for the days seemed to fly off without a care. It was almost im- 
possible to be very unhappy in this lovely retreat, surrounded by the most 
beautiful scenes in nature. The bluest sea, the bluest sky, the vine-clad hills, 
the purple mountains, Vesuvius stretching out his smoky hand over the lovely 
ruin below, Pompeii and Herculaneum revealing to the eye of day and the 
wondering eyes of man their long-hidden treasures of beauty and art , the fidry 
isles lying on the bosom of the sea, like jewels dropped from the hand of God ; 
the white sails of the ships passing far below ; the tiny boats with their floating 
pennons and gay sails ; the clear thrilling voice of the sailor, singing the wild 
sweet songs of his lovely land, — all formed an endless variety to interest the 
sad heart and delight the wearied eye. 

Lady Dmsmore seemed to live during these days in a sort of double exist- 
ence, and Constance often wondered Florence did not notice her mamma's 
dreamy abstraction ; but the gurl was young and happy, and had never been 
acquainted with sorrow. How could she understand its signs in another ? 
Far below them, on a little peak, nestled a tiny white viUa. Lady Dinsmore 
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woold sit for hours on the loggia, her eyes fixed intently on that spot ; some- 
timeBy when she believed herself to be unnoticed, the large tears would fall 
slowly, and drop, one by one, on her folded hands, and sdmost involuntarily, 
while an expression of ineffable tenderness passed over her face, she would 
murmur, " My darling, my darling 1 " There wa3 certainly some hidden his- 
tory connected with the life of this adorable woman that had influenced her 
whole nature, — a memory that filled her gentle heart with pity for all hu- 
manity. 

One day she made a pilgrimage to this little villa alone. The house was 
dosed, but the old gardener admitted her, wondering why this lovely lady gazed 
at him with such a longing expression in her eyes. As she entered, she looked 
back at the man, and, shaking her head, she said mournfully, *' No, no, it cannot 
be the same ; it is so long, and time changes one so." She crossed a little salon, 
with worn, faded furniture, and, entering a small bedroom with a gay-tiled floor, 
and a strip of faded carpet before the white-curtained bed, sank on her knees, 
aud, burying her face in the pillows, sobbed convulsively, moaning between her 
sobs. 

'^ After all these years, it is as fresh in my memory as though it were but 
yesterday. my darling ! all is unchanged, but you are no longer here. If I 
could see you for one moment ; if I could but hear you speak in the only tones 
that ever thrilled my heart I " 

The wind gently waved the white curtains, a trailing vine rustled and shivered 
m the sunlight, a bird sailing by on light wing uttered a shrill joyous song ; but 
still the gentle woman knelt there, forgetful ot the present. Her soul had wan- 
dered back, far back into the silent past. She was living over those hours that 
asfi given to us but once in a life. 

The old gardener wondered why she remained so long, and looked at her 
almost awe-stricken as she came out, her pale (acq illumined with a light not of 
earth, and a smile of deep peace on her lips. She had held communion with the 
spirit of the past, and a voice of thrilling sweetnesss had whispered to her, 
*^ Patience, patience, my beloved I a little longer, and thou shalt come to me." 

And so she went back to her child and her other life, the life she lived before 
the world, and none imagined, save Constance, that to her each day was a 
double existence — the doality of the present and the past. 

So peacefiil was their retreat, so retired from the world, that they knew very 
little of the political straggle that was going on in the north of Italy. Parma, 
Modena, and Milan had arisen in a mass, driven out their princes and dukes, and 
united themselves under one government. The groat cry of the nation was 
union — union first, and after union liberty. 

They read the papers that came irregularly, and afterward Guido would 
remain very thoughtful for sopie time, and then he would exclaim, ** Poor, poor 
Italy I Oh, if I could do something for my suffering country 1 " 

At that period, it was dangerous for any one to express a patriotic sentiment, 
especially any one in the service of the Pope ; and, whatever desires filled his 
heart, he felt the time was not come to act. But sometimes he would say in 
confidence to Lady Dinsmore and Constance, ** I feel a terrible self-reproach to 
remain here in idleness and luxury when my suffering country|has need of my young 
life and strong arm ; but later I will make amenck. If Garibaldi needs me, I 
am ready. It is tur the liberty of Italy I would fight. Yes, I would give my 
heart's blood if Italy were free." 

They were spending a few days on the enchanting island of Ca^rl^ askd. ^^^ 
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ovely morning three small boats containing the party started to visit the world- 
famed blue grotto. The entrance is so low that even in a calm sea it is neces- 
sary to lie quite flat in the bottom of the boat, to prevent coming in contact 
with the rocks. They all passed in safely, with much laughing and protestmg 
on the part of the ladies at the apparent impossibility of accommodating them- 
selves to the small space. But when they had once entered the charmed pre- 
cincts, all sense of discomfort was forgotten and simultaneous exclamations of 
'• What a heavenly blue ! Have you ever seen such a blue ? " arose from every 
Hp. '* The sky that bends above Paradise, and the waters of the River of 
Life," said Lady Dinsmore. 

'' It must have been a favourite haunt of sea-nymphs, the very abode of 
Amphitrite," remarked Mrs. Tremaine. 

" Fancy Neptune coming on his dolphin to sue for the hand of the most 
beautiful of all the nereids," said Mr. Carnegie. 

'' What an ungainly figure the old fellow most have made, entering by that 
ow door ! " laughed Fitzhaven. 

** Oh," said Florence, seriously, " you don't think he came in as we did! What 
a funny sight, lying flat on the back of his dolphin, or dodging his head about, 
that his crown and trident might not be injured by the rocks ! How do you 
think he entered ? " turning to Guido, who usually settled all disputed matters. 

•* I will tell you all about it," replied Guido. •* Do you see that rock in the 
form of a great chair ? Well, in (hose irreclaimable days that was a throne, 
covered with coral and precious stones. The lovely Amphitrite sat there in her 
gauzy robes, her golden locks dripping with diamonds of the sea, pearls on her 
neck and bosom, and crystal sandals on her little feet. She heard afar off the 
horn of her lover, as he approached, all the monsters of the deep following in Ins 
train. With one touch of his trident the rocks flew open like magic doors, and. 
he entered into the presence of his beloved with the dignity befitting a god." 

" How do you know all this, Guido ? I am sure mythology does not tell us 
so," said Florence. 

" No," he replied, laughing, " the birds of the air and the fishes of the sea 
have told me. The serpents have licked my ears as they did those of Melampus, 
and I understand the language of dumb nature." Putting his hand into the 
water, he drew from the rock a crab, and, holding it to his ear, he said seriously, 
" It has spoken to me, and (old me this grotto is still visited by ijymphs and 
angels." He stood up in the boat as he spoke, and Florence, in return for his 
compliment, dipped her white hand into the water and flung some in his face. 
Starting back to evade it, he lost his balance, and before a helping hand could be 
stretched out, he fell heavily backward, his head striking a projecting rock as he 
went down. Constance caught a glimpse of his white £eu^, white as carved 
marble, as he sank in the blue depths, and a piercing cry escaped from her 
livid lips — a cry of such anguish that it revealed her secret to all — '* my 
God, he is dead ! " 

^^No, no," said Mr. Carnegie, ^^he is only stunned by the force of the 
blow." 

Two sailors had already gone down, and in a moment they appeared, sup- 
porting him between them. With some effort they laid him in tiie boat, his 
head on Constance's lap ; his eyes were closed, and indeed he did look as 
though life had left him. 

"His heart beats," said Mr. Cam^e, leaning forward and unfastening his 
waistcoat. 
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Constance sat as pale and still as he, his cold hand clasped in hers, and her 
eyes devouring his face. 

** Oh 1" said Florence, bursting into tears, " it was my fstult ; if I had not 
thrown the water, he would not have Men I " 

"Hush, darling," said Lady Dinsmore, with lips so white and trembling 
they conld scarcely frame the words ; ^' let us hope it is nothing serious, he 
will be better in a moment." 

WhUe she spoke. Guide opened his eyes and looked around rather con- 
fused ; then putting his hand to his head, they noticed his hair was wet with 
blood. Constance gave a little cry of horror, and pressed her handkerchief to 
it 

" Tt is nothmg," said Madame Landet parting his ludr, — "' nothing but a 
scratch.*' 

Guide did not speak ; he lay pale and silent, looking into the fitce bending 
above him. There was no longer any disguise, a moment of danger had re- 
vealed what they both had tried to conceal. 

They went out of the grotto more quietly than they had entered, their 
spirits subdued by the little adventure. Guido tried to insist on wulkmg from 
the boat to the hotel, but Lady Dinsmore would not move until she had seen 
him placed in a chair, and carried by two sailors. It was true he was very 
weak and very wet, his head ached terribly, but he was, nevertheless, very 
happy. 

The next morning he was as well and gay as ever ; so after breakfast the 
younger members of , the party climbed to the top of a ruined fortress. 
There, in a little hut built of loose stones, blocks of marble, and broken capi- 
tals, they found an old man, so old and withered that he too seemed a fig- 
ment of the remains of the past. On the summit of the hill was a rustic Campo 
Santo, an<1 within the crumbling fortress a f#v gi*aves, overgrown with bram- 
bles and deadly night-shade. The old man hobbled after them, gazing with a 
sort of awe into the faces of the lovely girls, who, in their pure white dresses, 
seemed to him like the angels who had alighted for one moment among the ruins 
of past grandeur. 

'* What a contrast," said Fitzhaven aside to Guido, — " these lovely girls 
and the old man, — age and youth, the past and the present, hideousness 
and beauty ! I wish I were an artist, that I might make a sketch." 

" Why are these graves apart from the others ?"inquiredGuido of the old 
man, pointing to the forlorn-looking mounds. 

" Oh ! " he replied, " suicides are buried here ; you should know it by 
these," touching with his stick the nightshade. 

'• Perche ? " asked Fitzhaven, with curiosity. 

" Perche, Signore," said the old man : " after our bodies are dead they 
ratum to the earth, and spring up in one form or another ; look how cdl 
the rest of the graves are covered with flowers, but never a flower grows 
over the guilty, only brambles and poisonous weeds. Come with me, and 
I will show you the contrary on the graves of the innocent." 

He led them to a mound under a graceful acacia. " Here," he said, " lies 
one who was as fair as she with the dark hair,'* pointing to Constance. 
'* Ah, Santa Madonna ! she died fifty years ago, and I have watched this 
spot ever since." He uncovered his head and knelt reverently, pressing 
some white azalias to his lips. 

" Signer mio ! how I loved her ! every one of these flowers are a ^rt 
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of her, and I love them. I shelter them from the wind and sun, and water 
them with my tears. She was too young to die, only sixteen, and so 
lovely. I used to think she must be like the Blessed Madonna, her smile 
was so sweet, and she was so holy." There was a pathos in the old man's 
voice, a real grief in his quivering tones, that filled their eyes with tears as 
they turned away. 

*' What strong contrasts there are in life ! " said Mrs. Tremune. " This 
old man standing among the ruins, so old that he seems never to have been 
ypuug, talking to us of his buried Ijiopes, buried fifty years ago, and we, 
his listeners, on the verge of life, with the dawn of hope in our hearts, 
listen, and wonder at the endurance of love.*' 

They stood for a moment looking out over the broad blue sea that surrounded 
them. The free morning breeze fanned their cheeks and nestled in their hair ; 
it spoke of the youth and fre&hness of nature, the eternal renewing of all but 
man's desires and joys. Yes, the fresh wind and the blue sea danced and 
frolicked in the glad sunlight as it did more than eighteen-hundred years ago, 
when the tyrant Caesar looked over the lovely scene from the summit of bis 
proud palace, that now lay in crumbling ruins, — the grave of despair, ambition, 
love, and hope. 

They filled the old man's hand with silver, and, turning, went down the 
mountain, — Constance leaning on the arm of Guide, — and Florence dancing 
before them like a sunbeam, sending back bright smiles and gay words to Fitz- 
haven, who followed. 

Youth, beauty, and love, hand in hand, descended to the valley below, leaving 
the old man to watch, as he had done for fifty years, the grave of his dead love 
among the ruins of a long-vamshed glory. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ROMANCE OF LADY DINSMORE'S LIFE. 

GciDO had gone to Home for a few days to sing at the feast of the Assumption, 
and they were all mourning over his absence. Constance did not say the days 
seemed long and dull without him, but she thought so every hour in the twenty- 
four, and Lady Dinsmore was always saying, " I wish Guide were back, I can- 
not tell you how I miss him." 

Then Florence would say, laughing, but with affected displeasure, " I am 
really glad he is gone, I am so jealous of him. I am sure mamma loves him 
better than she does me." 

'* Selfisli child, are you not willing I should give a little affection to this poor 
boy, who has neither mother nor sbter ? " And then, when Florence was out of 
hearing, she would say, '* I think with all the dear girl's apparent indifference, 
she loves Guido, and I know he is very fond of her. If they really love each 
other, I shall never separate them ; she shall be his wife, she has wealth enough 
for both. 

Constance would smile quietly to herself, and think, ** Dear mother, you are a 

little blmd ; cannot you see that Florence is becoming every day more interested 

in Fitzhaven ? "■ But we are apt to think what we wish will be, and Lady 

Dinsmore loved Guido with a deep affection, and would have been happy to have 

CBl/ed him her Bon, 
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For some weeks a sore, but almost imperoeptiUe, change had |>a8sed oyer the 
gentle woman. None noticed it aa Constance did, for no one watched her so 
dosely, and before no otha: person did she throw aside the yeil that hid her 
inmost heart. Her child, ignorant of the signs of sorrow, only thought mamma 
a little weak and languid, — a sort of debility that would pass away with the warm 
weather. But Constance knew a hidden corroding grief, in some way connected 
with this spot, was consuming the strength and life of her adored friend. 

One evening they were all on the sea except l4ady Dmsmore and Constance, 
who preferred remaining on one of the heights in the garden of the villa, where 
there was a rustic seat under some orange-trees. 

The nightingales sang ; the air was heavy with perfume ; the sea flowed at 
their feet, golden with sunset, overshot with silver rays from the rising moon. 
The voice of a marinaro singing the songs of Santa Lucia, while he mended his 
nets on the shore, mingled with the clear laugh of Florence, as the gay Uitle 
boat, with its merry party, pushed oft towards the purple islands. 

Lady Dinsmore sat by the side of Constance, her head resting on the shoulder 
of the girl, who lately was her inseparable companion. Both were silent Con- 
stance was thinking of a low marble slab, above which the tall rank grass nodded 
and rustled in the evening air ; a row of dark linden trees, and the round yellow 
moon floating above the 8|Hre of Helinsford church ; an old num with long white 
hair and weary folded hands, a voice feeble and gentle, saying tenderly, '' My 
child 1 " then a younger feuce^ with glorious dark eyes, and a smile of deep 
afiection upturned to hers, as he lay pale and exhausted with his head in her 
lap, while their boat floated out from the grotto of mystic blue. 

Oh, how happy she had been since that morning when a blessed accident had 
revealed to her the strength of her own love and the heart of the one she 
worshipped ! Although no words had been exchanged between them, a 
thousand little acts and the language of the eyes had told her all she wished to 
know. She felt Guido was only waiting until his return from Rome to ask her 
to become bis wife. Now she had resolved to put aside every barrier of pride 
and the woild's opinion, to unite her destiny to the only man she could ever love, 
her heart was lightened of a heavy burden, and she was happy. Absorbed in 
her own pleasant musings, she was almost unmindful of the presence of her 
friend until a long-drawn, weary sigh caused her to look up. Lady Dinsmore's 
eye^ were filled with tears, and the sad mouth quivered with the effort of self- 
controL Gently putting her arm around her shoulder, and drawing her a little 
nearer, Constance said, with a voice of touching interest, '* You are unhappy ; 
wil> you not tell me the cause ? Perhaps my sympathy may be of some comfort 
to you." 

*' Ah. my dear, I have long wished to tell you, and yet I hesitate to speak of 
an episode in my life that is passed and forgotten by all. For all who were 
actors in that drama are sleeping with the secret shut closed in their still hearts, 
and I too thought I had buried it so deep that resurrection were impossible ; but 
to-night it rises before me with all the force and vividness of the hour in which 
I said, ' I shall hve no more, for life is dead within me.' Yes, my dear, I will 
open to you this book of the past, and we will read its pages together, and then 
we will close it again for ever, and only you will know how I have suffered, and 
that my heart has bled as well as yours. 

" My mother was a Yandelenr, — a cold, proud woman, ratirely devoted to 
the world and its fashion. My &ther. Lord Sadcliffe, was one of the most 
dissipated men in all England ; warm-hearted^ and generous, but extravagant 
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and unscrupulous to a fearful extent ; loving society, his dub, racing, and the 
hunt better than his wife or home. I was the only fruit of this ill-assorted union ; 
my father nerer cared for me because he wished in my place a son ; and my 
mother less, because she was too selfish to love anything but herself, or, perhaps, 
because I was the child of the man she did not love on the day of her marriage, 
and whom she had come to despise and hate long before my birth. What ever 
was the cause I know not, but, as soon as I was old enough to understand, I felt 
that my mother did not love me. Nay, her entire neglect showed she disliked 
me. In my infancy I was given to a nurse ; when a little older, to a French 
{governess of rather doubtful morals, unscrupulous, indolent, and insincere. 
Instead of instructing me and developing what was good in my character, she 
spent most of her time at her toilet, or in reading French novels of a most 
questionable kind. I cannot describe to you how lonely, neglected, and uncon- 
genial my childhood was, nor how sadly demoralizing the influences that sur- 
rounded my early youth. 

*' When I was about sixteen, my mother, dbcovering that I was pretty, decided 
that I should be very accomplished ; then commenced a system of drudgery, by 
which I was expected to acquire all the knowledge I should have gained during 
the years of neglect and indolence passed under the charge of my un&ithful 
governess. Dancing, music, sbging, riding, and drawing masters were crowded 
upon me until my ILTe became a burden and my health began to give way under 
this constant application. Then, as my voice promised to be wonderful, my 
mother concluded to take me abroad and place me under the tuition of the best 
master Italy could produce. I longed for a change. I was restless and unsatisfied 
with my life. In my heart was a constant? yearning for love and companionship. 
No one understood me, no one sympathised with me. I had a warm, passionate 
nature, tenderly alive to beauty and nobility of character. I had formed my ideal 
of maxily perfection, as all young girls do, and it was very different from my 
father and the friends who surrounded him. I saw that wealth and title did not 
bestow happiness, and I early determined, if I married, to marry a man I could 

* respect for his talents or his nobility of nature. 

'* I often fancied myself in a vine-clad cottage, hidden in the bosom of a mur- 
muring forest, where the birds sang all day and the waters leaped from rock 
to rock sparkling in the sunlight ; where the flowers bloomed in never-feuling 
beauty, untrodden by any foot save the wild gazelle or the timid hare ; and there 
with my ideal lover I thought it would be sweet to dream away my life. I was 

' so weary, even at that age, of my surroundings ; the world and the fashion 
thereof, the pomp and splendour, the hypocrisy and wickedness, the coldness and 
hollowness of every tender relation of Ufe, disgusted and disenchanted me ; and 
then I longed for something good and true, something pure and calm, far from 
the excitement and fever of the world. 

'* I was scarcely seventeen when, after spending the winter in Florence, we 
went to the baths of Lucca for the summer ; there I was placed under the charge 
of a talented young master, a Roman, who was spending the summer in that 
lovely resort. I need not tell you how noble, handsome, and fascinating he was. 
Guido is strangely like him, and, stranger still, he bears the same name,— 
Quido Bernardo. Now you can understand my interest in him, and my ill- 
concealed agitation the first time I heard his voice, and the first time my ^^es 
fell upon him. It seemed as though the ghost of my long-buried love arose and 
stood before me. 
*' Scarcely had we met when we loved each other. I was young and lovely* 
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he was young, handsome, and talented ; and such a noble, gentle nature has 
never since crossed my path uatil I met Guido, this youth whj> so strangely re-?- 
minds me of my lost darling. Constance, I wish I could describe to you the 
blissful hours I passed in his society. I was passionately fond of music, and his 
voice filled every pulse of my being. Wl^en he sang, I worshipped him. I have 
heard no music since but that voice, it has filled every chamber of my life. I 
hear it always, above the day's discordant sounds ; at midnight, when all is 
silent ; in the morning, mingled with the shrill songs of birds and the murmuring 
of the breeze, with the laugh of my ' child, the voice of my friends, — in every 
place, in every hour ; and the roar and din of life maireth not its melody. I 
shall hear it again when, some blessed morning, the goldea gates shall open to 
admit me into the eternal city ; among the angels who sing before the throne I 
shall know him by his voice. God had need of him to complete bis heavenly 
choir, and so he took him, leaving me to long for ever for the time when I shall 
hear him sing again." 

'' The summer passed away in blissful happiness to both. I saw him often, 
§0T there was little restraint on my life. I was left entirely to my governess, 
and she was much too idle to watch me ; and my mother, too proud and cold 
herself to love any one, much less a person beneath her in social position, never 
dreamed her daughter could commit such a folly, or that there could be any 
danger in exposing her to the society of a young man, of whom older and wiser 
hearts had owned the superior attractions. I saw him flattered and welcomed 
everywhere, and it was said a Eussian princess was djjgg 4^ love for him. I 
cared nothing for the difference in our social position. '4|feBiliTy;* knew - 1 loved 
him, and I determined from the first that nothing shoafaf ft)a8rate usi ^ " * 

•* In the autumn, after spending a month in Venice with a large ''fashionable 
party of which he was the greatest attraction, we went'toliloinrf^for the winter, 
that I still might have the benefit of his instruction. Our delightful ^ meetings 
were somewhat interrupted, and I only saw him during the hours ot my lessons, 
or when I met him in society. Perh&ps my mother began 'to sospeot that.in 
public he was too often at my side, for her manner changed toward him; she 
was colder and less cordial, and my' governess was ordered always to remain in 
in the room* during my lessons. '• Sometimes, when my mother had gone out on 
her round' of fashionable calls, I would enjoy a few bUssful moments alone with 
him while the French'woman lounged' in her room and read her romances. On 
one of these rare and too happy occasions,' when we believed we were safe from 
intrusion, we forgot to sing, as we' often did, and* fell into an absorbing conver* 
sation, of which protestations of etenial-love formed the topic. Like Paulo and 
Francesca da Rimini, we read no more that day, but I, standing by Guido, with 
my cheek resting on his dark liair, and encircled by his arm, listened with 
trembling joy to that old, old story that will never end while the stars of the 
morning sing together. 

" The door opened suddenly, and my mother, pale with rage, stood before 
us ; her white lips uttered no words, but her eyes burned with a terrible fury, 
that seemed to scorch and wither me. Taking me by the arm with so strong a 
grasp that h^r delicate fingers left purple marks on my flesh, she led me to my 
room, and, dosing the door upon me, turned the key and left me alone, a prey 
to the deepest anguish. Then she returned to Guido, who, as soon as she eu 
tered his presence, calmly and simply told her the story of our love, and im 
ploTsi her to sanction our union. She listened to him in haughty silence and 
wben he had finished, she rang for the servant to open the door, and without a 
wordy turned and lefc him. 
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'' For a few days I was kept a close prisoner in my room, seeing no one bat 
my mother's maid, a hard cruel woman, from whom I learned that my goTer- 
neas had been sent away immediately, and she for the present was to wait ap(»i 
me. 

'' I sent many messages to my mother, asking for an interview, that by mj 
entreaties I might soften her heart if she were capable of compassion ; but she 
refused to see me. I felt keenly my separation from Guide, even for a £bw 
days, but I resolved it should not be Jong. After a week of imprisonment I was 
allowed the freedom of the house. One day, as I was passing through the 
corridor alone, a young Italian servant, who was very fond of me, approadied, 
with her finger on her lip, and, drawing irom her bosom a letter, smilingly placed 
it in my hand and passed on. I flew to my room and tore it open. As I ex- 
pected, it was from Guide. I covered it with tears and kisses before I read it, 
and then I devoured every word. It was clear, concise, and truthful. He 
said he was suffering deeply from the separation, as be knew I must be ; that 
life without me was but an intolerable burden, and that it was useless ever to 
hope for tbe sanction of my mother to our union. Was I willing to renounce 
wodth and position, to be his wife at once ? If so, he had made all necessary 
arrangements, as he felt there was no time to lose in putting his plans into 
effect. Tbe next evening, if I could escape from tbe bouse unobserved at seven 
o'clock, I sbould find a woman waiting at the comer of the first vicolo, near 
our house, who would conduct me to a carriage a little farther off. The coaeh- 
mau had received mstrnctions to drive as quickly as possible to a little chapel in 
an obscure street, where he would await me with a priest to perform the cere- 
mony ; we should then leave immediately for Naples. He added that I need 
not wait to take my wardrobe with me, but the servant who brought the letter 
would arrange to put a few necessary articles into the carriage. I did not for 
one moment hesitate in accepting his offer. During the day I found an oppcn:- 
tunity of filling a travelling-bag with some clothing, jewelry, and toilet articles, 
which the girl carried from my room in a bundle of soiled linen. 

" A few moments before seven, while my dragon was dressiug my mother's 
hair for a dinner-party, I stole out of my room, in a gray travelling-dress, with 
a thick veil over my face, through the corridor by my mother's door,-*that 
mother whom I never saw acain, and who never forgave her only child, — down 
the long lone stairs out into the twilight, where I found the woman waiting for 
me. An hour afterward I lay on my husband's breast, sobbing with joy, while 
two swift horses bore us away from Home as rapidly as possible. Immediatdy 
after reaching Naples we were married again by a Protestant clergyman, and 
Guido's first act was to send a copy of the certificate to my mother, to which we 
received no reply." 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW IT ENDED. 

" No attempt was made to molest ns, and after spending a few weeks in Naples, 
we selected for our home yonder little white villa on the point below. There 
I passed the first days of my blissful married life,— days that, when I look 
back on them, seem like a dream of paradise. Guido'had received an order to 
vnite an opera for the principal theatre of Bologna, and after tbe first months of 
delightful idleness he began to work in earnest All his moroiqgs were passed 
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in writiDg, while I sat by his side fabricating dainty little pieces of embroidery ; 
for a blessed tmth had dawned npon me, another link woold one day unite as 
XBore closely in oar passionate idolatry. After his day's labour was finished, 
our afternoons were spent ia blissful nothingness ; he read a little, while I lay 
in his arms, my cheek resting on his bosom, listening to some sweet Italian 
poem, which seemed sweeter from his lips. But the book was often laid aside, 
while he pressed me to his heart, and looked into my eyes with a love that 
never for one moment wearied or changed. Sometimes, in the warm days, he 
would fall asleep with his head on my lap, while I gently fanned him, and 
smoothed back the dark waves of hair from his white forehead. He never 
opened his eyes upon me but with a smile ; and I never in all those days saw a 
shadow for one moment cross his £gu». How happy we were all through the 
days of summer I 

** When the sun began to decline we lived upon the sea ; floating with our 
single rower from island to island, from purple peak to more remote headland 
^ding along under the rocky walls over the lapis lazuli sea, listening to the 
drowsy murmur of the waves as they lapped the shore, or the far-off song of 
the batmen. Sometimes Guide sang to me while my head rested on his bc^m , 
but ofbener we sat in ulent rapture looking into each othei^s &ces. my dar- 
Hng, my darling 1 But the evening came when we floated for the last time on 
the tranquil sea. I remember it as though it were but yesterday. It was 
early sunset, and we stood on the little togga overlooking the sea; as he folded 
a light shawl around me, he raised my face for his usual caress, — a kiss on my 
forehead, both eyes, and my lips, which he called the sign of the cross. ^ Now,' 
he said, ' darling, alter to-day you will walk no more down these long steps to 
tiie shore, it is too fittiguing for you ; the boatmen must carry you in a chair. 
I only laughed, assuring him I was as strong and well as ever, and not tired 
St all. ' You are a delicate little thing, and must be cared fbr,' he replied, al- 
most carrying me down the steps and putting me into the boat ; then, arranging 
the cushion so that I might half recline, he sat at my feet and laid his head in 
my lap. 

** The boatmen pushed off, and we glided out silently from the shore. After 
a few moments' thought, Ouido looked up and said, * Darling, do yon know this 
is the 20th, and we have been married nine months?' 'No,' I replied, 
' Angeb mio', — that was my pet name for him, — ' I should have said it was 
bat one month, the time has passed so swiftly.' ' There is only one thought 
that ever saddens me,' he said, * and that is because oar life at the longest will 
be all too short for our happiness.' I laid my hand on his lips, and my eyes 
filled with tears. ' Poor little darling ! ' he said, wiping them away, ' we will 
not speak of that any more. Do you know to-day I have finished the third act 
of my opera ? another month, and then it will be done, and after that I shall 
take a long rest ; ' then he pinched my fingers, that lay in his, and whispered 
something that brought the hot blood to my cheek. Another month, yes, 
another month. Again we fell into silence. I was thinking of tender little 
baby-fingers touching my neck and bosom, of a little cooing voice, and soft dark 
eyes looking into mine with the same expression of my husband. Suddenly I 
glanced down at the face in my lap, and to my surprise he was sleeping, — 
sleeping rather heavily, I thought, and with a hot flush on his cheek. * Poor 
dear,' I said softly, while I laid a shawl over him, • he is so tired.' I pressed 
hk hand to my cheek; 'how strange I It felt hot and feverish; 
hot then the day has be^ sa warm.' 
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*' The sunset faded ont of the sky, and the moon rose serenely, and fell white 
and soft as the light from the wing of an angel on the dear sleeping iace up- 
turned to mine. How closely I watched him ! The wliite forehead, around 
which clustered waves of damp dark hair ; the straight, delicate eyehrows ; the 
nose as perfect as chiselled marhle ; the silky dark moustache sUghtly shading 
the mouth, around which lingered the smile of love, — how perfect he w^as in his 
young Uthe manhood I Endymion, as he slept on Mount Latmos, never was 
more beautiful/ and Diana never gazed at the youth more worshipfully than I, 
as I bent in silence and rapture over, my cherished idol. 

'* I wondered why he slept so heavily, and why the fresh evening air did 
not cool his hot cheek and burning hands ; but still I forbore to awaJcen him, 
until I could endure my cramped position no longer. He started up confused- 
ly, putting his hand to his head. ' My darling, he said, with real sorrow in 
his voice, ' why have you allowed me to sleep so long ? You have fatigued 
yourself holding my head, and you have covered me with your shawl. I fear 
you have taken cold.' I assured him I was neither tired nor chilly^ but 'ex- 
pressed my anxiety about his hot hands and flushed face. 

" * I think I am not quite well/ he replied, ' I may have a little fever ; ' and 
then he gave the boatmen the order to turn toward home. 

*' We lingered a moment on the shore and looked out on the sea. Sudden 
clouds had gathered and covered the face of the moon. * We shall have a 
storm before morning/ he said, as he put his arm around me and led me up the 
steps. 

*' All that night I sat by the bed of my darling, and watched hun as he 
moaned and tossed in the heavy stupor and half-delirium of the first stages of 
fever. And all night long the tempest raved and roared around' our little 
home, that had never known a shadow or a storm before. On the black virings 
of the wind and the tempest the darkness came that spread pall-like over all 
my life. With the early dawn I awoke the servant and sent for the nearest 
physician. The storm had passed away, the sun shone, and the birds sang, 
and so I thought the cloud that had gathered around mc through the gloom of 
the night would also disperse ; but it never did. * 

** Day after day the fever burned and consumed hun. I think in all the 
time he did not fully recognise me, but his hand scarcely left mine, and my 
bosom was the pillow for his^ dear head. For nine days I sat always by his 
bed, watching with agonised anxiety every change, every movement, every 
pulse-beat But, my dear childl I cannot linger over this ; it tears ' my heart 
to shreds., The ninth day he died in my arms, his precious head on my bosom ; 
for one moment he knew me and smiled in my face, — a smile of childish sweet- 
ness and peace ; then, raising his weak hand upward, his eyes closed, and he 
breathed no more. It was night when he died, and^i^for years, afler no day 
broke for me. 

** They took me insensible from his bed, and all through the hours of dark- 
ness I slept, mercifully overcome by. a weariness and exhaustion too profound 
to admit the realisation of my bereavement. In the morning I was agam by 
his side, looking at the beloved face over which Death had already scattered 
,his pale lilies. The sea flowed on, as free as ever, the birds sang, the morning 
^breeze waved the drooping .Tines, under which we bad so often stood. 0, how 
could nature rejoice after such a calamity I 

'< For several days I rested immobile, numb, unconscious. Then the thought 
^dawned upon mo that soon would be given into my keeping another life, a ufe 
derived from bim, and that I must arouse myself from this stupor for the sake 
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of my child, his child. During these hours of my bereavement I began to 
long for a woman's sympathy, — a woman of my own nation and tongue, on 
whose kind breast I might lean my head during the hours of suffering that 
were coming upon me. I knew a dear old EngUsh lady in Rome, a friend of 
my father*s family. I thought if 1 could but reach her I should be safe, dur- 
ing my- illpess,' under her care. Then another anxiety, which I had never 
known in all my life, was thrust u^jon me, — ^poverty. After my husband's 
burial' the' little he had saved by economy, and which he hoped to increase with 
the price received for his opera, was exhausted, and 'there remained little or .no- 
thing for my futiire expenses. Tins decided me to hasten- at once to 'Rome, 
where there were many English residents who knew my father,' and who would 
assist me in my hour of need. ' • ' 

•* I reached Rome one night, a fortnight after my husband's death, ill, alone, 
and almost penniless I went immediately to a little apartment my physician 
had written to engage, and that night my child was born. My journey had 
brought on a premature illness. For three weeks after I was delirious with 
fever, and knew nothing that passed during that time. When at last I crept 
back to life and consciousness, and asked for my child, that I remembered to 
have looked upon but for a brief moment, I was told by the woman who nursed 
me that he had died seven days after his birth, and that they had buried him in 
the Campo Santo, where I could see his httle grave when I was better. 

'* And that was all ; in less than one year the life of my child was ended. A 
childless mdow at eighteen, 1 stood on the brink of life, but behind me w^e 
long, long shadows. My husband had no family, only one sister who was a 
nun, and 1 did not even know by what name she was called, nor in what con- 
vent she lived. There was nothing to hold me to earth. If ray child had 
lived, my little dark-eyed darling, I could have taken up again the burden of 
life and endured it for his sake ; but he had gone to paradise with his father, 
and for ever they were both calling me to come to them. Oh, how I longed for 
heaven, there was so much of me there I It was early in the season, Rpme ; 
was empty, and my old English friend was still absent. I had sold my^ last . 
article of jewelry to pay the expenses of my illness and my baby's burial ; the , 
proceeds of that were nearly gone, and in a few days I must stand face, to .face ^ 
with actual want. Then the thought of writing to my father occurred to me. . 
I told him of my sorrow, my loneliness, my poverty, and entreated him to send 
me enough money to enter a convent, that being my only desire. Some time 
passed away, and I was almost in despair of receiving a reply, when one even- 
ing as I sat in my miserable little room alone, dreaming, as I always did, of my 
lost happiness, some one knocked at my door. A moment after I was folded in 
my father's arms, and we were weeping together. Then, for the first time in 
my life, I felt I had a father. 

" Immediately after receiving my letter, which he ssud nearly broke his 
heart, he left England to bring me home. After visiting my child's grave, and 
placing a little marble cross over it, I left the spot indifferent to everything ; 
my heart was buried in the grave of my Guido, and all the world was the same 
to me. 

*• When we reached Radcliffe Castle my mother sternly refused to bee me, or 
to receive me into the same house with herself. L.>rd Radchffe and your father 
were college friends, and through the interest of my mother he had' just been 
appointed to the living of Ilelmsford. There my father took me after our 
arrival iu England. 
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^MystdhiBtory toudiedth^lieartrof your angelic mother, to whom I at 
once clung with a sisterly affection. It was that dear and gentle friend who 
helped me to reunite again the broken threads of my life, and taught me new 
duties and new interests. You can now understand roy Mendship. for your 
father and my affection for you. For four years I liTed at Helmsford Kectoiy, 
when the sudden death of my mother, who never forgave me, enabled me to 
return to my childhood's home. My father, who was always after my trouble 
most kind and gientle to me, installed me mistress of Raddiffe Gastle, where I 
lived quietly and tranquilly until Lord Dinsmore asked my hand in marriage. 
He was a good» noble man, many years older than myself. He knew me 
history of my love, and had wept with me over its sad ending ; he also knew 
I could not love him as I had loved my Ouido, but he was content with my 
friendship and wifely duty. We were quieUy happy together; and when 
Florence was born something of the olden joy awoke in my heart. For often 
when I closed my eyes I would fancy it was the little dark-eyed darling that 
had nestled in my bosom for a moment, the child of my Guido." 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I HAVE LOVED Y09 FROM THE FIBST. 

When Lady Dinsmore had finished, Constance, who was quietly weeping, 
gently pressed the hand that lay in hers, and said in a voice of the deepest 
sympathy, '* I knew you had suffered ; one who has pined under a malady knows 
well the signs of the same disease in another. I wish I could do something to 
soothe and alleviate your sorrow ; however, sometimes the recital of onr suffer- 
ing Ughtens a little its wdght." 

" xes, I have often wished to speak to you of those days, since I have been 
here in this spot, looking at the same scenes and hearing every hour the name 
that death has made saored to me. I am glad I have told you. I have rolled 
away the stone and let the stagnant waters flow jfree ; who knows but in their 
course they will refresh and cool the burning soil of my heart ? Sometimes, as 
I stand here and look on the same bay where our UtUe boat floated more than 
twenty-five years ago, on the same golden sunlights, the same silver moonlights 
floodmg the waves, the same groves of olive and orange, and the same yellow 
vineyards, I think nothing but myself has changed ; for the girls, as they gadier 
their figs, chant the old, monotonous song, and the fisherman plies lus oar and 
sings a&r off. 

* And the stately ships go on to their haven under the hill, 
But for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still ' 

Through all these years I have thought of him, never, never forgetting him. 
And he knows how I have tried to do my duty, and b^ patient untii I could go 
to him. If there is anything in my nature strong and noble, tender and cha- 
ritable, it is the memory of him that has taught me to be so. For years I 
looked into every face with a profound pity, thinking that under the disguise 
each one wore must be hidden an aching heart, that every one bore about with 
him the burden of a recent sorrow. But at last I learned to discriminate be- 
tween real and affected suffering ; I learned to be gentle with the nature dis- 
appointment had imlnttered, or inconstancy and deception hardened, always re- 
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membering that few have had the examine of soch a perfect charaeter, and the 
softening influence of such a love, made holy by death and sorrow." 

She arose as she spoke, and raising her eyes upward, she said, ** To-night 
the stars must be shining in the heavens that must be his blessed home', and I 
am waiting here on earth, contented to see each sun set and each moon rise, 
because I know that each brings me one day nearer to him. Now, my dear 
child, forgive me if I have saddened you : I will go to my room ; I need to be 
alone. I hope they will not remain too late on the bay, for the evening air is 
chiDy. 

They walked up the garden path between the rows of shining ilex, the 
cricket chirped in the fragrant acacia, the perfume of the orange-blossom fell 
faint on the air, and the moon flooded the hills wiUi sweet, pensive light. Ail 
was silence around them, as Constance kissed Lady Dinsmore, and bade her 
good night. 

*' I hope she will live over her past joy in her dreams," she thought, as she 
leaned above the balcony, and looked out on the bay toward the si^phire isles, 
where the little boat floated, a speck on the silvery sea. 

A hurried step on the walk below made her start and turn, and in a moment 
Ouido was at her side. Whether it was the surprise and joy of seeing him at 
that moment, or because the history of Lady Dinsmore's love had softened 
her heart, she never knew, but before she was aware of it she was in his 
arms, pressed close to his heart, and sobbing with her cheek resting against 
his. 

" Be calm, my darling," he said, softly smoothing her hair, — '' be calm, and 
listen to me, for I have much to toy." 

She raised her happy eyes to hb, and sighed, ** Gfuido, I am so glad to see 
you ! I feared all sorts of danger for you." 

He took her face between both his hands, and, turning her head so that the 
moonlight fell JuU upon brow and lips, he said, " Constance, do yon love 
me?" 

The white lids dropped for a moment as she replied, " Tes, Guide, I love 
yon ; have you not Imown it from the first 7 I have loved you from the 
first." 

" Thank^God," he said, pressing her bands to his lips, '* thank God that you 
lore me ; but ia your love strong enough to bear the test to which I shall put 
it?" 

" Yes," she replied, firmly, '* it is strong enough to bear any test. Nothing 
can change it now." 

He smiled fondly, still his face was very sad and serious. ** Let me begin 
from the first day I saw you. I loved you then, as I love you now, with the 
first, the only love of my Hfe, and I knew I should always love you. A great 
barrier separated us, and prevented my telling you of my love. I firmly re- 
solved to hide my secret in my heart and never confess it, when the expression 
of your face as you bent over me that day in the grotto revealed to me the 
strength of your affection. Then I determined to speak. I deferred it until 
my return, as I wished to make one more effort in Rome to discover a secret, 
and remove if possible one obstruction to our union. But I have failed, as I 
always have, and now, my darling, I cannot keep silent, my passion is too strong 
for me ; but the barrier still exists, — a barrier so high I fear your love cannot 
level it." 

He bowed his head, a hot flash burned on his cheek, and his eyes filled with 
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tears. ** It is not alone the barrier of poverty, it is the barrier of shame. Con- 
stance, I am a foundling from Santo jSpjrito, and I fear a child of sin. My 
birth, my parentage, is a mystery which God alone can reveal. I had hoped it 
might have been poverty alone that abandoned me, but I have reason to know 
it was not poverty ; what could it have been but the desire to conceal disgrace? 
I have told you all. I have told you the worst. Can you love one so un- 
worthy?" • •. 
" Guido," she replied, looking in his face with eyes that revealed all her 
love, " I knew it, I knew it long ago.*' Then she told him of the conversation 
she had overheard in the Sala di Dante, and her decision at that time ; ** but* 
now," she said, " all is changed, I find my love stronger than my pride. Be- 
lieve me, you would be no dearer to me if you were the son of a king. I love 
you for yourself, yourself alone. I am the mistress of my own acts, my own 
future. Why should I sacrifice ray happiness for the base and sordid opinion of 
the world ? Is a diamond the less a diamond because it is embosomed in meaner 
soil ? Is the ivy less green because it grows from ruin and rnbbiBh ? 
No, Guido, no ; you are Nature's child, but Go. I lias dowered you 
with a greater inheritance than name or wealth. He has given you genius, 
and the true nobility of nature ; }'0u are his child, and I am proud of 

you." 

He clasped her in his arms, calling her by every endearing name, mingled 
with fervent thanksgiving. It was a moment of rapture for both. At last 
they had found what they had so nearly missed. And each, looking in the faoe 
of the other, wondered Iiow they had kept silent so long, when their hearts bad 
been united from the first hour of their meeting. 

As they paced slowly back and forth under the light of moon and stars, 
with clasped hands and eyes brimming with love, the night seemed filled 
with a new peace and beauty. All was serene around, above, beneath, 
and from the happy heart of each went up through the still air toward 
the angel sentinels on the battlements of paradise the watchword of peace* 

Lady Dinsmore lay on her sofa in a white dressing-gown ; the door was 
open on the loggia, and the only light in the room was the moonlight. She 
heard the dear voice of Florence, as she came up the steps, mingled with the 
deeper tones of Fitzhaven. ** lately they are always together,*' she thought. 
'* It is strange, but I did hope she would have loved Guido. I should have 
been very happy to have seen her his wife. However, it is evidently not to 
be. Fitzhaven is in every way, as far as the world sees, the more suitable 
husband for her. Yet I cannot tell why, but I would rather she had loved 
Guido." 

At that moment a slight, white-robed figure slipped into the room, 
dropping her hat and shawl as she came. Her mother held out her 
arms, and the girl flew to her, laughing and almost sobbing in the same 
breath. 

*' Dear, dear mamma, have I done wrong ? but I am so happy. Fitzhaven 
baa told me he loves me, and has asked me to be his wife, and mamma dear, I 
have promised ; have I done wrong to promise without consulting you ; but it 
was so unexpected, and I Uke him so much, I could not wait until I had asked 
you if it was best ; have I done wrong, dear mamma ? " 

Lady Dinsmore locked earnestly into her daughter's face, " Are you sure, my 
darling, you love Fitzhaven ? If you are sure you love him, it is right, and 
will meet with my full approval." 
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" mammay you must know I love him ; I thought you had known it all 
summer, although I have tried so hard to hide it that I have often made the 
poor dear fellow unhappy. Yes, I am sure I love him hotter thap any other 
person on earth except you." Dear little hypocrite, she knew she loved him 
better than her mother ! '^ He will speak to you, mamma, in the morning, and 
yon must not scold him because he has told me first : he did not intend it, but 
—but—" 

<< Never mind, darling," and Lady Dmsmore smiled. '' I understand it all, and 
I will speak to Fitzhaven in the morning without scolding him. I shall be very 
glad to see you happy, but you must not expect to marry yet, you are both too 
young. Fitzhaven, according to the laws of Scotland, is not qf age until lie is 
twenty-five." 

** No, mamma, I do not wish to marry yet," she replied, colouring ; *' only I 
shall be happy to know that it will be some day." 

** It shall be some day, so be liappy, my dear : but," she added, a little mu- 
singly, " I had, thought you loved Guido." 

** Loved Guido ? so I did, and so I do now deariy, but ' not as I love 
Fitzhaven. I love Guido as I would a brother, if I had one ; but did you' not 
know he was back, mamma ? he is walking on the west loggia with Con- 
stance." 

" Is he ? " exclaimed Lady Dinsmore, joyfully, " I did not expect him 
be&re to-morrow. He did not disturb me because he thought I had 
retired for the night ? But send him to me dear, I wish to speak with him." 

" Why are you back to-night, Guido?" inquired Lndy Dinsmore, as the 
young man kissed her hand affectionately. 

'* Because," he replied, " I could not stay away another day, you have made 
me too happy here. I found my Koman home dull and gloomy ; so I left djrec- 
tly after my service was finished, and hastened over the road as fast as possible, 
expecting the joyful reception that awaited me ; but is it too late, and are you 
too tired to listen to me ? " 

" No, my dear boy," replied Lady Dinsmore, *' you know my great mterest 
in any matter that concerns you, and how glad I am to have your confi- 
dence." 

Then Guido, holding his friend's hand in his, told her all the history of his 
life, the shame connected with his birth, the trials and sufferings of his child- 
hood, his ambition and poverty, liis love for Constance and his joy at finding it 
returned. **But," he said, *'even now that I know she loves me, I hesitate 
to ask her to become my wife. I feel it is too great a sacrifice to demand of her. 
I am poor, and if I marry I must resign my situation in the service of the 
Pope, and the income I can command as a teacher will be at the most very 
little. What sort of a destiny is that to ask a woman to share, — one bom and 
reared in luxury?" He spoke bitterly, and his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

" My dear boy," said Lady Dinsmore, with real affection, ** you exaggerate 
the evils of your position. You must leave Italy and go to England. Then 
you will have a wider sphere for your talents. There you can gain wealth and 
position. Beside, Constance is not poor. I know the noble heart of the girl so 
well that I do not hesitate to say she will never think a marriage with you a 
sacrifice. Your love will make her happy." 

She arose from her reclining position, and, resting on her elbow, looked ear- 
nestly inte the face of the young man, on which was imprinted the diverse ex- 
pression of anxiety and joy. 
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'' Guide, my dear boy,** she said, ** it is not necessary for me to tell you 
how deep my interest in you, nor how strong is my affection for you, 
Yon must have felt both. Your name your &ce, your voice, all remind 
me of one I loved so well that since I lost him the greater part of my 
life has been buried in his grave. A son was bom of that union. If he 
had lived be would have borne vour name, and would have been now about 
your age. God took the little angel to heaven with his blessed &ther. I can- 
not tell why, but I feel that he has sent you in the place of the babe I lost, to 
comfort my old age. I am rich, and Florence has more money than she will 
ever need. Be to me a son. Let me think you the child who nestled but an 
hour in my bosom. Your life has been lonely and sad, you have suffered much. 
Forget it and be happy. Your future is assured to you. I shall immediately 
settle upon you an income sufficient for every want, and after my death you will 
share my property equally with Florence.'* 

'* Do not speak of that,'* he said, with emotion ; "I am young, I can work. 

and am rich in the love and esteem of two adorable women. I will be your son 

in affection ; indeed, I am now. I have often fancied what a mother should be, 

and I would choose you from all the world as the reality of my predous 

ideal.'' 

He stooped and kissed her white forehead, and, smoothing her silvery hair, 
he said fondly, " Good night, dearest mother ? may you have happy dreams ! " 

And she did, for all night long in her sleep, floated with every variation of 
sound, like strains of far-off music, '^ Mother, dear mother ! " 
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THIS poem* bas been eren more anfortmiate than tbe other poems of Robert 
Browning. Others have not been understood : this has been most wofully 
misunderstood. Some critics of high authority and usually clear insight have 
pronounced it, in effect, to contain Browning's views of the higher realities. 
How absurd and unfortunate such a statement is, appears from the fact that it 
is reaUy Don Juan's defence of his own fickleness and wide-ranging affections. 
For such a comical blunder as this it would seem that the poet should be held in 
part responsible. If a writer is obscure to readers who are ordinarily clear- 
headed, no amount of reasoning can prove that he is not obscure. The misun- 
derstanding itself is an unanswerable criticism. Yet it does seem as if a certain 
judicial blindness often fell upon the critics when they tried to read Browning. 
Other writers, discerning the general drift of the poem, have affirmed that 
Browning introduced into it often his own thoughts, lettii^ his voice be heard 
in the place of that of his hero. The genius of Browning is, however, funda- 
mentally dramatic. He seems to shrmk from uttering himself. Tins poem 
seems to us as rigidly dramatic as any other. The hero is left utterly to him- 
self. The speaker^ from be^ning to end, is Don Juan, and no other. But 
yet the personal power of Browning is felt as truly as if he had stood forth and 
declaimed his own thoughts in his own words. The poem is his protest against 
a style of philosophy and hterature which is too prevalent. He opposes it by 
no open attack ; he simply lets it utter itself, and reach, at last, its own logical 
results. Thus its utterance becomes its exposure. 

The theme of the poem is suggested by this free translation from the '' Don 
Juan " of Moliere : — 

DONNA ELVntA. 

Don Juan, might you please to help one give a guess, 
Hold up a candle, dear this fine mysteriousness ? 

DON JVAK. 

Madam, if needs I must declare the truth, — in short*- 

noKNA ELvnu.. 
Fie I for a man of mode, accustomed at the Court 
To such a style of thing, How awkwardly my lord 
Attempts defence ! You move co mp assion, — ^that^s the word,— 
Dimif oimdered and chapfallen ! Why don't you arm your brow 
With noble impudence r Why don't you swear and vow 
No sort of change is come to any sentiment 
You ever had for me ? Affection holds the bent : 
You love me now as erst, with passion that makes pale 
All ardour else ; nor aught in Nature can avail 
To separate us two, save what, in stopping breath, 
May, perad venture, stop devotion likewise,— death ! 

* Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems. 'B^1BU>bQtVi^xQr?r[i\xi^. 
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The defence of Don Juan, as given by Browning, follows, to the letter, the 
plan of defence suggested to him by Elvira, even to the blank materialism 
which is suggested at the close. But, in reading the poem, two or three things 
are to be kept in mind. One is, that the speaker is not the Don Juan of the 
play or the opera. The traditional Don Juan could not thus justify himself. He 
stands, as in the play of Moli^re, speechless. The Don Juan who could thus 
justify his courre must be of a philosophic turn : he must be able to play with 
the outside s of things. Then, too, the reader »nust not expect a clear, consistent 
and satisfactory argument. The poet-philosopher who would make ** the worse 
appear the better reason "^ must deal more or less in sophistries. He must put 
forth pretensions in one place that he fails to satisfy in another. He must 
sometimes wear a mask ; but this he cannot wear always. Finally, the reader 
must remember that this is ' poetry, and not prose. He must not expect an 
argument that will follow its heads like a sermon. To one who bears these 
facts in mind, we do not know why the poem should not not be tolerably* 
clear. 

We shrink from giving an analysis of the poem. It seems hard to disentangle 
the thread of specious logic from the shining web into which the genius of Brown- 
ing has woven ir. Indeed, the clue which the poet himself placed so carefully 
on every page of the *' Sordello,*' and its failure to guide any reader who would 
nut have made the transit in tolerable safety without it, may serve to show the 
uselessness of any such attempt. Perhaps, however, it may be of some service or 
interest to indicate, in the most general way, the nature of the defence which 
the philosophic Don Juan sets up for himself. 

This may be divided generally into three points : the first is his justification of 
the object which at present attracts him — namely Fifine, the ballet-dancer of the 
rustic stage ; the second is his defence of the free range of his affections in gene- 
ral, while he yet remains in heart true to Elvira ; and the third presents his general 
view of society and life. Of course, as was intimated above, such a distinction 
as that here made is artificial. In" the poem, the elements are to a certain extent 
mingled, and other material gatliers about them. 

In his ennoblement of Fifine, Don Juan elevates all things. He exclaims : — 

Nocreatxire's made so mean, 
But that, some way, it boasts, could wo investigate, 
Its supreme worth ; fulfils, by ordinance of fate, 
Its momentarv task ; gets glory all its own ; 
Tastes triumpli in the world, pre-eminent, alone. 
Where is the single grain of sand, 'mid millions heaped 
Confusedly on the beach, but, did we know, has leaped. 
Or will leap, would we wait, i* the centurj', some once, 
To the very throne of things ? — Earth's brightest for the nonce, 
When sunshine shall impinge on just that grain's facette 
Which fronts him fullest, first, returns his ray with jet 
Of promptest praise, thanks God best in creation's name. — P. 30. 
And then he makes us murk 

What happy angle makes Fifine reverberate 

Sunshine,— least sand-grain, — she, of shadiest social state. — P. 30. 

We easily recognise here the tempting fallacy which we meet so often in the 
literature of the present, by which the perfectibility of all men is represented as 
their present perfection ; and the fact that there is good in all bee )mes the fancy 
that all are alike good. The same thought is elaborated very magnificently in the 
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conception that every spirit has a beauty of its own, which manifests itseUronly 
very imperfectly in the body, which is its external form. Love, only, goesaes out 
this Lalf-revealed whole, and finds in the imperfect work the hidden thought of 
ihe Creator. Fifine's special glory is her truthfulness. In the world everybody is 
an actor ; the professed actor alone is real, for he alone claims to be an actor. 
He, among all men, is willing to pass simply for what he is. 

From what was intimated above of the office of love in deciphering the beauty 
of creation comes naturally Don Joan's defence of his many-sided interest in 
human nature. In his world of unrealities, he loves to gain the feeling of reality 
by bringing himself into an inner relation with the world by thus obtaining the 
mastery of it. 

But why, in this world of shades, asks Elvira, must the one wlio thus, meeting 
and greeting the wanderer, makes him feel his reality, be always a woman ? 
Here Don Juan enters into a ■ detailed and striking analysis of the different 
mental characteristics of men and women. To rule men, one must stoop to their 
level — must, in some way, adapt one's self to them ; while one wins the heart of 
a woman best by self-assertion : — 

Women grow you, while men depend on you at best. 
• ••••••• 

Some— much — ^iiay, all, perhaps, — the outward man's your work ; 
But inside man ? — ^find him, wherever he may lurk, 
And Where's a touch of you in his true self ? — P. 82. 

After this defence of his own habits, which we will not follow more completely, 
Don Juan gives his general vie^r of life — the vie fir which is the logical basis of all 
that bad preceded. This is a detailed and strongly illustrated representation of 
.mere materialism and sensnaUsmas lying at the foundation of society and of life. 
This view is more likely to be true than any other, since men embrace it without 
any selfish reason. 

There's something in the fact that such conclusions suits 
• No wise the pride of man, nor yet chimes in with attributes 

Conspicuous in the lord of nature. He receives, 
And not demands, — not first likes faith, and then believes. — P. 152. 

The moral of the whole is, in the course of the poem, incidentally stated : — 

We must nor fret 
Nor fume on altitudes of self-sufficiency, 
But bid a frank farewell to what, we tftink, should be, 
And, with as good a grace, welcome what is, wo find. — P. 127. 
* ■ •• . • ■ .J ». » * 

At the close of the poem, the mask, held up more or less carefully thus far, is 
thrown aside. This^is done a little abruptly for dramatic perfection ; but perhaps 
this is ej^cusable when we consider the difficulty of doing it at all, Don Juan 
himself remaining the speaker. • . « i 

The arguments of Don Juan have no refutation except the result to which 
they lead, and we might almost say, the- presence of Elvira. She takes little part 
in the discussion; only an occasional word, or look,, or motion from her mirrors 
itself in the speech of Don Juan. Now'it is merely a silent protest against some 
sentiment that she feels to be base : — ' . 

J 

Her fingers press my arm, and sad eyes probe my heart. 
Why is the wife in trouble ?— P. 16 
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When, seeing he has gone too bx, he adjusts his disguise more carefoUy, a&d 
soothes her with tender words, the result is also manife^ed i^-^ 

I thank the smile at last 
Which thins away the tear. Our sky was overoast, 
And something fell ; but day clears up. If ^ere chanced rain, 
The landscape glistens more. — P. 28. 

It is wonderful, howeyer, with what power the pure, womanly presence of 
Elvira makes itself felt through th^e few simple touches ; and the very presence 
of such an unselfislv pure spirit more than reftites all the sophistries which strive 
to bewilder and mialeieid it This striking effect, so simply produced, looked at 
£rem an artistic point of view, reminds us of the way in which, in '* The New- 
comes '* of Thadseray, we are made conscious of the womanly tact and sympathy 
of Laura ; so that, though she is rarely and briefly spoken of, no character in the 
book impresses ns more distinctly. 

In the few hints we have just given of the moral and metaphysical aspect of the 
poem, we have not taken in view its artistic merits. It is truly a poem : its 
beauties, however, are so closely interwoven with its general course that it is 
difficult to detach them. We may, however, quote one or two lines from the de- 
scriptions of Fifine: — 

Though mischioTOus and mean, 
Yet free and flower-like too, with loveliness for law, 
And self-sustainment made morality. — ^P. 18. 
And again: — 

While either ear is cut 
Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a coooa-nut. — P. 17. 

We will quote also the following very striking description of the entry of the 
caravan into the village : — 

But whoso went his roimds when flew bat, flitted midge, 

Might bear across the dusk — where both roads join the bridge, 

Hard by the little port — creak a slow caravan, 

A chimneyed house on wheels ; so shyly sheathed, began 

To broaden out the bud, which, bursting tmaware, 

Now takes away our breath, queen-tulip of the fair ! — P. 9. 

The whole description of the fair, and the free life of the strolling company, 
has a charm which all readers must feel. 

We harly need speak of the occasional harshness of diction which sometimes 
characterises the poem. It is a £ault which the habitual reader of Browning 
has learned to expect in his poems, and, we may add also, has learned to pardon 
it is so associated with his rugged strength. 

In the *' Prologue ** of the poem, the figure of the swimmer is used in a 
moral and spiritual sense, while in the body of the poem Don Juan uses the 
same figure in a sense entirely opposite. In the former, the swimmer in the 
sea with a butterfly hovering over him, is, with wonderful beauty, made the 
symbol of one who leaves the solid ground of fact to float in the sea of poetty, 
and some ethereal spirit who might from above watch his attempt to imitate or 
anticqpate its freedom. On the lips of Don Juan the figure is made the illustra- 
tion of a gross indifferentism. If the swimmer strive to reach upward, he sinks; 
if he strives to reach downward, he mounts ; and this is made to express the 
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relation of man in the world to the higher and lower life. Of course, the super- 
ficial reader is apt to coofound these two uses of the figure, and become con- 
fused. Indeed, this ** trap for the unwary " seems to have been left a little 
carelessly ; though we can really spare neidier of the illustration^ 

In the ''Epilogue" we find a possibility of confudon somewhat similar. 
"The Householder " is its title ; and, just at the close of ^'Rfine " Don Juan had 
described what a good householder he was going to be. This, however, was at 
the moment when he was about to go f^rth to meet an appointment with Fifiue. 
The '' Epilogue " represents the spirit of a wife returning for her husband. The 
poem unites such lightness and quaintness with such depth and tenderness, that 
it has a wonderful charm. The meeting is thus described : — 

When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 

Half a pang, and all a rapture, there again were we ! 

" What, and is it really you again ?" quoth I. 

** 1 again; what else did you expect ?" quoth She. 
The description given of the loneliness of the waiter upon earth, in 
which, it seems, even the waiter in heaven had somewhat shared, is very 
striking r^ — 

Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights ! 
All the neighbour-talk with man and maid, — such men ! 
All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds, window-sights ; 
All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof; and, then, 
All the fancies. . . . Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in me ? 
** If you knew but how I dwelt down here !" quoth I. 
" And was I so better off up there P" quoth She. J 

The deep meaning of the whole, the meaning of the apparent lightness, at 
well as oi the deep earnestness, of it, comes out in the last verse : — 

Help and get it over I ** Re-united to.his wife," 
(How draw up the paper lets the parish-people know ?) 
t ** lies M. or N., departed from this life 
Day the this or that, month and year the so and so." 
What i' the way of final flourish ? Prose, verse ? Try ! 
** Affliction sore long time he bore," or what is it to be ? 
** Till God did please to grant him ease.*' Do end ! quoth I. 
** I end with — Love is aU, and Death is nought," quoth She. 

The connection of this Epilogue with the main poem is not very obvious. We 
are inclined to think that it lies in the phrases ** all the fancies," and *' darker 
arts that almost struck despair in me," which we have just quoted. These 
might well represent the dark views of life, the sophistries, the whole spirit, re- 
presented by Don Juan in the poem, — fancies by which the poet may have been 
haunted till he met and conquered them. Thus, while the *' Prologue " repre- 
sonts the relation of poetry in general to life, the '* Epilogue " may have rela- 
tion to th is special poem. 

However the explanation just given may be, the significance of this little 
poem, so strange, yet so fascinatmg. is clear enough. It is, as we have said, 
very rarely that the poet speaks in his own person ; yet the mental and spiritual 
history of few writers can be so easily traced through their works. Without 
dwelling upon this, it is interesting to bring together the very few cases in which 
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flie poet seems to speak with any personal reference. First, there is the famous 
SScl beautiful " One Word More : to E. B. B." Then, in that which seems to 
us in some respects tiie deepest and richest of his volumes, — tjie '' Dramatis 
Personae," in the wonderful poein called '*Prospice," — the personal dementis 
hardly mistakahle, especially in its close : — 

*"■ thou soul of my soul I I shall clasp thee again ; 

And with Qod be the rest. 

In the last verse of the " Prologue " to " Fifine," the sudden introduction of 
the feminine pronoun is not without its suggestion, — 

Does she look, pity, wonder. 
At one who mimics flight ? 

while the ** Epilogue " above referred to, in spite of its old garb, has a meaning 
of its own. It tells its story of loneliness and waiting. All these examples that 
we have brought together — and we believe that they are vA\ which absolutely 
belong in the list — utter the same story, now in joy, and now in sorrow ; and 
together show that the poet has one of the tenderest, as well as one of the 
strongest, natures. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

NO other rivers in the world are so frequently compared as the Nile and 
the Mississippi. With many points of resemblance, they have, 
perhaps, more of difference. Both empty into seas, in about the same de- 
gree of latitude, but flow from opposite Erections— the Nile from the lake- 
system of Equatorial Africa, the Mis^ssippi also from a chain of Jakes near 
the fiftieth degree of latitude in North America. Both rivers have formed 
magnificent deltas. But while the coast-line of the Nilotic delta has un- 
dergone scarcely an^^ change during the historic period, the delta of the 
Mississippi has been pushed into the Gulf of Mexico, at least ten miles, 
since La Salle first explored the mouth of the river. Standing by the 
obelisk of Heliopolis, one can see, however, that the surface of the Nilotic 
delta has been raised about nine feet since the obelisk was erected by Se- 
sostris, four thousand years ago : ancient landmarks indicate that there has 
been no appreciable elevation of the delta, nor of the bed, of the Lower 
Mississippi, since levees began to be built on its banks. 

Both of these great rivers have periodical overflows, yet not at the same 
season of the year. The waters of the Nile have nearly subsided when 
those of the Mississippi begin to rise. What in Eofypt is always hailed as 
the greatest of blessings, bringing plenty and gladness in the land, is 
regarded in Louisiana as the worst of calamities. In Egyp*-^ herculean 
efforts are made to disseminate the muddy waters of the Nile over the 
surface of the country : in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, still 
greater efforts are put forth to restrain the turbid and angry floods within 
the natural banks of the river. 

Along the Lower Mississippi, man has to combat with water ; along the 
Nile, with sand. In Egypt, this conflict was typified by the never-ending 
contest of Typhon and Osiris. Osiris represented the fertile land of Egypt, 
the product of the Nile ; Typhon, the enroaching desert, as solitary and 
incomprehensible as the ocean itself — ^the desert, whose stonns and waves 
of shifting sand, respecting only the places they cannot reach, have de 
stroyed caravans and armies, depopulated immense regions, and turaed the 
course of mighty rivers. The old civilisation of Egypt, the giant Ant^us 
of mythology, who could not be vanquished solcfng as his foot touched the 
solid, fertile earth, interposed enormous artifidal obstacles to the advances 
and inroads of the desert. Count de Persigny wrote a book, during his 
political imprisonment, to prove that the pyramids were built as barriers to 
protect the alluvial land of the Nile from the encroaching sandg of the 
desert. 

The lotus-eAting tourist of the Nile floats dreamily along the river be- 
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tweeu quaint villages and graceful, palm-trees, past Cairo, past the pyra- 
mids, past the sites of ancient cities, past the stupendous ruins of Luxor 
and Thebes. The monotony of the desert is broken by the gloomy hills of 
sunburnt rocks, and by the narrow strip of verdure that fringes the river- 
banks. Should he push his explorations further up, be may come in con- 
tact with the barbarous negro- tribes of the Upper Nile; he may surprise 
troops of giraffes, and elephants, and rhinoceroses, in their native forests 
and jungles ; he may encounter Luge crocodiles and hippopotanii flounder- 
ing in the river. 

How different the objects that attract the attention of the traveller up 
the Mississippi ! In the conflict between earth and water, between land 
and sea, at the mouth of the liver — a conflict which, geologists say, has 
been waged ceaselessly myriads of years, and iu which, from the aid of the 
mighty river, the land has been victorious, — a narrow strip of territory has 
been pushed, like a wedge, into the Gulf. Heat and air — heat, iu the warm 
water of The Gulf -stream, that sweeps along to the eastward, only a dozen 
miles from the mouth of the river, and in a thousandfold greater volume ; 
air, in the mouth-long trade-windis, and in the terrible hurricanes that oc- 
casionally visit the Gulf-coast — have also taken part in the titanic combat. 
Yet, thef elements bear a divided empire. Far out at sea, the waters are 
white and turbid with the washings from distant hills, and with the solu- 
tions of the rock of ages. Half the length of a ship often separates this 
fresh and turbid water of the river from the clear, blue, salt-water of the 
Gulf. 

The land that fn-st attracts the attention of the voyager — if, indeed, a few 
'• mud-lamps,*' a few almost floating islands, and a " trembling pi-airie,"into 
which one would sink as into quick-sand, can be called laud — is scarcely 
••aised above the surface of the water. As the ship approaches this muddy 
^iromontory, this cabo de lodo, this cap boueux of the old Spanish and 
French navigators, during the fogs of the early spring, and crosses the bar, 
the entrance to the New World through this dismal portal of the South- 
west Pass is gloomy beyond description, and unlike everything else on the 
earth. The outward tide sweeps along the trunks of great ti-ees, twisted 
perhaps from the far-off slopes of the Rocky Mountains, to be stranded on 
the coast of Florida, of distant Norway, or Iceland, or, it may be, after 
makhig the circuit of the Atlantic Ocean, to float into the Saragossa 
Sea. 

Should the voyager be detained on the bar, as vessels are sometimes de- 
tauied for days and weeks in succession, he will probably have an oppor- 
tunity to witness a strange upheaval of the earth, alongside the ship ; to 
see small islands of bluish clay suddenly emerge from the water to the 
height of several feet, where the lead showed, a few hours previously, a 
depth of thi^ee fathoms of water, and from the same causes that may have 
thrown up Alps and Andes. These are the famous mud-lumps of the Mis- 
sissippi, the evil genii of the Passes, and the dread of navigators. They are 
at first conical, and, like miniature volcanoes, have craters at the top, from 
which flows muddy water, much Salter and heavier than that of the Gulf. 
Inflammable gases, and even petroleum-oil, are said also sometimes to 
escape from them. These craters have firm walls, and have frequently been 
sounded to the depth of twenty feet. They are apt to break out at 
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difFerent points of the island-mass, giving it a tmnulated appearanoe. 
Mud lumps, or more properly mud-volcanoes, have been known to rise to 
the height of twenty -five feet, and to become several hundred feet in circum- 
ference. The pilot will tell you of shipwi^ecked and sunken vessels 
suddenly raised high and dry, of lost anchors, brought to the surface, 
by this remarkable agency ; which appears also to play an important 
part in accelerating the projection of the Passes of the Mississippi sen- 
ward. 

'^ The earth hath bubbles as the ocean bath. 
And these are of them." 

On the north-east Pass is the old Balize ; on the South-west Pass, the 
one now principally used, is Pilot Town, a cluster of houses stilted high 
above the tide, inhabited by sailors and pilots, and resembling Venice only 
in having streets of water. At some point, like the head or divergence of 
the Passes, probably not far from the locality of Fort Jackson, La Salle, 
having explored the Mississippi from the mouth of the Illinois, erected a 
column with a cross, and to the column affixed the arms of France, with 
the inscription, '' Louis le Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, regno ; le 
neuvienie Avril, 1862 ;" and then, after a solemuTeDeum, took possession 
of all the flood-lands drained by the mighty river, in the name of his sove- 
reign. 

As the steamer ploughs her way up the turbid fleod, here and there a 
shrub, and finally, as the soil becomes sufficiently solid to bear them up, 
clumps and tangled thickets of trees, begin to make their apearance above the 
reeds and tall marsh-grass. The gloomy surroundings remmd one of the 
pictures of those old chaotic times, when the earth first began to emerge 
from the sea. The alligators, rolling sluggishly from the dnft-logs lodged 
along the shore, and the gleam of a ferocious lepidosteus, leaping out of ^he 
water, with bird-like swiftness, in pursuit of its prey, carry one's thought's 
back to the early geological periods. One would not, in fact, be much 
surprised to behold a bepaddled ichthyosaurus floundering in the river ; to 
flee a monstrous plediosaurus sporting on its surface ; to hear a colossal 
iguanodon crashing, with heavy tramp, through your cypress-brake ; or to 
have the air darkened by a dragon of a pterodactyl floating on leathern 
wings, like a great vampire, with its head and jaws of a crocodile, the 
neck of a bird, and the tail of a mammal. This is just the pUceto breed 
reptilian monsters: 

" Dreadful beasts, that, when they drew to hande. 
Half flying and half floating, in their haste. 

Did with their largenesse measure o*er such lande. 
And made wide shadow under bulksome waist, 

As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 
And trailing scaly tails did rear afore 

Bodies all monstrous, horrible, and vaste." 

But here is a floating trifle that will carry imagination as far into the 
dim future; Mark, from your seat on deck, that drift-log which the sur- 
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ging wave in the steamship's wake has fastened into the mad of that almost 
floating island. Its gnarled and twisted tronk shows us how bravely and 
stubbornly it fought for life on some beetling crag of the Alleghany or 
Yellowstone. Its twisted and contorted roots even hold, in their firm em- 
brace, a fragment of the rock upon which it grew — a talisman that, my- 
riads of years hence, may tell some wondering geologist the locality whence 
it came. Vegetable matter from these dank lagoons will accumulate 
around and bury the solitaiy trunk, with, perhaps, the skeleton of one of 
those fierce ganoid fishes, whose order is well-nigh worn out in creation. 
The floating island will in time become a " trembling prairie " — a marsh — 
a bed of peat — a bed of lignite. Let ages after ages pass away, and the 
pressure of superincumbent strata will convert the lignite-bed into a layer 
of coal. And as this is being excavated by some as yet undiscovered power, 
that shall supply the place of steam, some geologist, of perhaps the Ten 
Thousandth century, may deign to notice the fossil-tree and the petrified 
fish, or even dreum and speculate over them, as we now dream and specu- 
late over the first, stony leaves in the book of creation. 

The bayous and draining-canals in rear of the rice-lands swarm with the 
choicest fishes of the Gulf. On the sandy beaches and bosky dunes of the 
neighbouring islands, the ^^ dagos '* hunt great turtles, like those of Cuba. 
On the Gulf-shofe are immense beds of oysters, a nd near them still more 
enormous shell -banks, contaiuino: millions upon millions of cubic feet of the 
dead, bivalvular gnathodoa. Hundreds of alligators may be seen, any 
summer-day, basking in the sunshine, and rolling lazily into the water at 
one's approach. 

In no other part of the world can the habits of this monster saurian be 
studied to better advantage, — its fear of man ; its moral di^ad, when a 
shoal of porpoises dashes through the water; its curious night-journeys on 
the land ; the ease with which one can call it to the surface, by imitating 
the cry of a dog, or the squeal of a pig ; the little mound-like elevalion of 
clay, in which the female deposits her eggs, in successive layers, to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun ; its bellow, heard most frequently in dark 
and stormy nights ; its skin, impervious, except in a few places, to a mus- 
ket-ball; the tremendous stroke of its tail, the direction of its huge mouth 
the upward movement of its upward jaw ; its slow growth, and the great 
age to which it lives, sometimes, it is said, to three hundred years. La 
Selle and his companions subsisted, for a time, on alligator-steaks and 
potatoes. Its hollow tooth makes a good powder-charger ; and its skin is 
prized by tanners. 

During the high water of spring and early summer, this narrow strip of 
alluvium fills with water like a sjx)nge. Every acre of cultivated land has 
then to be drained, with ditches lomning up almost to the levee on the 
river-bank, and into which the salt-water creeps at high tide. Yet these 
ditches would not suffice to drain off the fresh water, were they not aided 
by myriads upon myriads of laud-crabs, or '^ fiddlers '' as the}'^ are com- 
monly called, that everywhere bore into the soft, and honeycomb it with 
inimmerable chambers and passages. At times, the margins of these 
ditches, as also the banks of the nver, are literally covered with these 
curious creatures, that, without turning round, run in every direction, 
almost as fast as a man can walk. They are aimed with. a fonnidable 
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single claw, nearly as long as the rest^of the body, sometimes on the right 
side and sometimes on the left, which they open and raise aloft when 
alarmed, as a frightened stag throws up his^ antlers. When they can no 
longer bore down to the water, they have the fields for the swamp, or the 
mar^ of the river. 

In these bayous, but most abundantly in the Mississippi, may be seen 
the garpike, the lepidosteua of naturalists, now found only in the lakes and 
rivers of North America, and saved, says Hugh MUler, " amid the wreck 
of genera and species, to serve as a key to unlock the marvels of the ich- 
thyology of those remote periods of geolo^c history appropriated to the 
dynasty of the fish." Half fish and hdf reptile, its wonderful coat-of-mad 
covering the entire body with enamelled bony plates, from which a steel 
will strike fire, as from flint, fitted it for existence in bodies of waterdashed 
about by conflicting tempests, and convulsed by sudden upheavals of the 
earth. The gar-pike has two rows ot teeth— one of a fish and one of a 
reptile — and an air-bladder, that almost serves for a lung, and enables it to 
live out of the water longer than any other fish. ^^ He is, as they described 
him to Lyell, " a happy fellow, and beats all creation ; he can hurt every- 
rhing, and nothing can hurt hun." He works his head sideways and up- 
wards, like a saurian : his enormous strength and swiftness are surpassed 
only by his ferocity ; he not only lords it over the finny tribes of the 
Mississippi, but even attacks the mule and the ox when they step into it to 
drink, and can hardly be torn from his hold. 

Thirty-five mUes from the bar of Southwest Pass are Ports Jackson and 
St. Philip, A canal, twelve miles below the forts, used for bringmg oysters 
from the Gulf -shore, was suddenly enlarged, a few years ago, into the 
wide outlet known as " The Jump," a famous rendezvous of water-fowl, 
and loved by sportsmen. A little steamer often carries a thousand pair of 
ducks per week from " The Jump " to the New Orleans market. 

Between the forts and Point a-la-Hache, so named from the tradition 
that some luckless weight there dropped his axe into the river, the. right 
bank of the Mississippi, and, to a considerable extent, the left, are lined 
with orange-grooves, where in the early spring the air is laden with their 
delicious fragrance, and one can see the commingled blossoms, evergreen 
leaves, and golden fruit. From the hurricane-deck of the steamer the 
waters of the Gulf are still plainly to be discovered, a few miles distant on 
either hand. Back of the orange-groves, or the narrow strip of forest 
fronting on the river, are the rice-lands, irrigated from the Mississippi, 
and protected by slight levees from the salt-water of the marshes and 
" trembling prairies " beyond. The rice is cultivated in the same rude 
way as along the Nile. They cut it with sickles instead of reapers, 
thresh it out on batteries, or threshing-floors in the open air, 
and wait for a windy day to separate the grain from thechaff. The prairie 
and marsh lands are covered with tall reeds, and are cut up into innumera- 
ble islands. 

The arable land on either side is nowhere more than a mile in width. 
But this narrow shelf of soil between the river and the sea teems with 
life. The banana flourishes, and the date-palm ; for this is the latitude of 
the delta of the Nile, and the north wind is tempered by the sea and 
Lake Pontchartrain. The guava, the pomegranate, and the lemon thrive , 
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as doubtless would also the olive. More thao twenty different kinds of 
fruits are produced in wonderful profusion, besides sugar cane and sea- 
island cotton. 

The woodland is an almost impenetrable thicket, abounding in game, and 
especially in deer, like the drier prairies, and the live-oak chenires, that 
stretch away northward along the beds of ancient outlets of the river. I 
have known a sportsman to bag sixty pair of rabbits, in a single day, on 
the bosky lowlands opposite Banana^grove plantation. Nearly every 
species of migratory wild fowls and water fowl in the country seems to 
visit this remote tropical region. The air is sometimes darkened with 
immense flocks of red-winged rice-birds, which as they turn, all at the same 
instant, in their flight, disappear for a moment from sight. Pelicans, and 
long-legged cranes, stalk among the reeds, or flitting, like ghosts, through 
the air, startle with their unearthly screams. 

The quaint cottages buried in these iragraiit orange-groves, like the mansions 
among the splendid live-oaks on the sugar estates above: seem far prettier from 
the deck of a steamer than upon near inspection. One can see, in their deco- 
ration^ all the colours of the rainbow. Here and there, shaded by a graceful 
group of bananasy is a 'Matanier hut," with adobe walls and a roof thatched 
with the fan-shaped leaf of the palmetto. The simple and kind-hearted people 
address you in a mongrel patois of half a dozen European languages. They 
look poor ; they live meanly ; but you would be surprised to learn the value of 
those small " orchards." Nowhere in this country can one live with so little 
labour as in this perpetual summer, in the shade of these bananas and orange- 
trees ; nowhere else is that little labour so grudgingly given. 

From Point a-la-Hache, fifty miles below New Orleans, to Baton Souge, one 
hundred and thirty miles above, the left bank, or *' coast," of the river, as it is 
called in Louisiana, and the right bank up to the mouth of Red River, are 
lined almost continuously with sugar plantatioas. Before the war these were ia 
a high state of cultivation. The deep green of the vast fields of growing cane 
is surpassed in beauty only by the verdure and, in their season, the bloom and 
snow-like whiteness of the open bolls of cotton on the plantations still higher up 
the river. Forty thousand pounds of pane-juice, equivalent to at least a hogs- 
head of sugar, and twelve thousand pounds of bogasse (all that is left of the 
cane after it has passed between the inmiense rollers of the grinding mill, and is 
crushed so dry that it bums like tinder in the sugar-house furnace), have been 
taken from many of these acres forty years in succession ; yet, so largely does 
the sugar-cane draw its nourishment from the air, and of such marvellous ferti- 
lity is this soil — this alluvium wrested first from the sea by the river, and in 
turn defended from the river by artificial embankments — that the last year's 
product was as great as the first. 

Stretching along continuously in the rear of these great sugar estates are the 
immense cypress swamps of Louisiana, hung with long festoons of Spanish mass, 
that give the trees a sombre, funereal aspect Until one reaches Baton Rouge, 
two hundred and forty miles from the Passes, not even a hillock is to be seen. 
Excepting the wall-like banks which, at low water shut out the view, and that 
the land on both sides of the river slopes back to the swamp, at the average of 
seven feet for the first mile, the level of the ocean seems to have been impressed 
upon the vast delta of the Mississippi. At Baton Rouge begins the slight eleva- 
tion which swells above into the bluffs, that frowa upon the river at Port Hud- 
on, Vicksburg, and Memphis. 
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As the steamboat glides along, at lov water, one can see bow the great spring 
flo ods have scattered their spoik of drift and ooze along the banHs. The shore 
is a veritable battle-field between the elements of earth and water, whose vic- 
tory has alternated. The trunks of great trees, with roots and branches enture, 
have been left suspended here and there in fantastic position by the retiring 
waters, just as huge boulders are sometimes found poised as by the hands of 
giants. Here and there also the bank has caved in, to the extent, perhaps, of 
acres of land ; but on the opposite side of the river is sure to be foun^ a deposit 
of sediment, or a batture ; and nature, as if in haste to conceal the slimy de- 
formity, covers it speedily with a growth of cotton woods so thick H^t a bird 
cannot fly between them. 

At high water, however, the whole aspect of the country is changed. One 
can then look down from tiie steamboat deck upon the adjacent fields. The 
levee, in places from twelve to eighteen feet high, confines the torbid and foam- 
ing flood to the river channel. Instead of the slow current at low lyater, the 
great river now rushes towards the sea with almost the velocity of a tdrrent. It 
is ihick and mnddy with sediment. Enormous quantities of driftwood are drawn 
into the swiftest part of the current, in a continuous line that twists and writhes 
in the tortuous channel, like a great black serpent, or is day after day whirled 
round in vast eddies, as at Port Hudson. Many a Federal soldier who stood 
guard on the banks of the Mississippi will remember the grim processions of 
mighty forest trees, with roots and branches high in mr, that glided past, Uke 
spectral fleets, in the gloom and rlarkness of the night. The gleam of a white 
pelican is sometimes seen in the distance ; herons and cranes, fnghtened by the 
splash of the steamboatSr betake themselves to the sedgy marshes ; or an alli- 
gator rolls lazily from the log on which it slumbered. 

Above the mouth of Bed River the traveller leaves behind the civilisation 
and busy life inspired by the proximity of New Orleans. Vast forests now Iq- 
tervene, and here and there a straggling town or settlement on the river bank. 
The monotony is broken by the dgbt of enormous flat-boats and rafts floating 
down lazily with the current. An occasional column of black smoke rising high 
above the trees in the distance, indicates the presence of a steamboat ; but, so 
crooked is the river, it is often impossible to say whether it is above or below. 
In consequence of the great bends, approaching boats are sometimes moving in 
the same direction, in parallel lines., or are diverging, and running from each 
other. The steamboat stops now and then to land, perhaps, a single passenger, 
or, at long intervals, at a woodyard, where some squatter is laying the founda- 
tion of a fortune. With the exception of Memphis, Natchez, Yicksburg, a few 
nnimportant villages, and the solitary plantations scattered here and there along 
the river, the vast region from the mouth of Red River to Cairo is a wilderness. 
Above Cairo the traveller begins to feel the first pulses of that wonderful life 
which is throbbing throughout the great West. There are vast prairies waving 
with fields of grain, and dotted with mounds built, perhaps, before the Pyramids 
of Egypt ; tributaries of the Mississippi, that alone surpass in size the largest 
rivers of Europe ; lofty mountains; broad plains, over which roam tribes of red 
men and herds of buflaloes ; and cities that have grown up like the creations of 
magic. 

As one steams up the Mississippi day after day, and closely observes the pas- 
scngers on board, he cannot fail to see that somewhat of the vastness, of the 
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variety, of the newBess, of the roughness of the surroundings, has impressed 
itself ^pon their thoughts, conversation, and manners. Men who make these 
immense journey?, who travel on these mighty rivers, whose eyes survey these 
forests and prairies boundless as the dome of the sky, whose every-day talk is 
of growing cities, of lin^s of railroads stretching from river to sea, of grand en- 
terprises that, in the Old World, would daunt even kings, learn unconsciousyl 
to thind, to apeak, to act, in a manner that seems gigaitesque, if not vaunting 
and presumptuous, to people used to smaller things and to more diminutive 
standards. 

A city gate in Damascus, a bazaar in Stamboul, a cafe in Paris, Broadway in 
New York, are not better places to study human nature than the deck of a 
Mississippi steamboat There meet the polished man of the city and the back- 
woodsman, the New Orleans factor from his cotton samples and the Texan 
herdsman from his lasso, the westere trapper and the New England spinner, the 
Southern planter and the Northern farmer, the freedman and the once slavocrat, 
white men, black men, red men, yellow men, men of various nationalities, of 
a multiplicity of religions, of every political party, and representing all the ma- 
terial interests associated with this great river, — all, in fine, who are drawn by 
business or by pleasure into this mighty stream of travel and traffic. 

The bends, the bluffis, the islands, the floods, the green cliffs of verdure rising, 
as if by enchantment, out of the water, between which the steamboat winds her 
way through the wilderness when the inundations cover the river-banks, the 
suppressed and sullen roar, as of the far-sounding sea, with which the waters fall 
away into the swamps, the wonderful effects of sunlight, the glorious evenings, 
whose golden and purple splendors rival the soft skies of Italy, yon forts and 
earihworks now abandoned, those solitary chimneys, those deserted plantations 
and bosky fields — ^the war, reconstruction. Union — such are the topics of conver- 
sation, and all of them are in some way linked with the existence of the g^reat 
Mississippi. The chutes, the land-slides, the booming torrents, the whirling 
eddies, the roaring crevasses, the snags, the sawyers, the bars, the " tow-heads," 
the wreck-heaps, the very names applied to dangerous points of navigation, as 
the Devil's Elbow, the Devil's Race-oours^, the frequent explosions, the terrible 
disasters, — all these supply additional themes of conversation, and attest how 
deeply the phenomena of the Mississippi have affected the imaginations and in- 
fluenced the thoughts of men. 

There is something overpowering in the magnitude of the Mississippi. It 
drains a territory of more than twelve hundred thousand square miles, about one 
third of the Republic, including Alaska, and equal in extent t(f the whole of 
Europe outside of Russia, Norway, and Sweden. With an average high-water 
width, below Cairo, of three thousand seven hundred and fifty feet, an average 
depth, also at high water, of one hundred and eight feet, the Mississippi pours 
into the Gulf of Mexico six hundred and seventy-five thousand cubit feet of 
water per second. This is the average, amounting in a year to nineteen and a 
half trillion cubic feet. The quantity, however, varies enormously in different 
years. In 1839 and 1855, it was twenty-nine trillions (29,0(j0,000,000,000). 
X et this enormous quantity of water is only one quarter of the rain-fall in the 
basin of the Mississippi. 

The sediment held in the Mississippi is to the weight of its water as one to 
twenty-nine hundred. In an ordinary year, the sedimentary matter, transported 
in a state of suspension into the Gulf of Mexico, amounts to eight hundred twelve 
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and a half trillion pounds, enough, when deposited, to raise two hundred and 
forty-ooe t^uare miles of sea-hottom a single foot. Besides this earthy matter 
held in suspension, the Mississippi pushes along on its bottom into the Oulf, sand 
and gravel enough to cover, in the course of a year, a square nule with a deposit 
twenty-seven feet deep. The total contribution from the river to the Gulf — the 
tribute of the land to the sea — would amount therefore, every year, to a prism 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet in hdght, with a base of one square mile* 
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1546. 

All past and gone for ns — all past and gone! 
The shadow upon the dial goeth not back, 
Even at the word of the prophetic lore 
Of the Hereafter. Yet, I am content 
To watch the shadow broaden into the dark, 
Secure of the fair morrow overhead. 
Best friend, be thou so also ; for we twain, 
Who through the foulness of this festering age 
Drew each the other with such instinct true 
As kept from utter wreck faith in our kind, — 
We twain — one lingering on the sunset's yerge. 
And one with eyes raised to the twilight ped^s — 
Shal meet i' the mom again. 'Tis the old tune 
Wherewith sweet mother Nature hushes still 
Her tired-out children. 

Yet, at memory's touch, 
The dial doth seem to move ; and over again 
I live our evenings in the sacristy 
Of San Silvestro, where, in high discourse 
Tided beyond the creeping ebb of time. 
We reasoned oft of such exalted themes 
As caught us hence ; and if 'twere in the body 
Or out of the body we spake, we scarce could telL 

The swell of voices on the Es^uiline Way — 

The sunbeam's silent linger climbing higher 

Along the frescoed wall — the fitful lapse 

Of the choked fountain gurling through the weeds — 

The horses neighing before the Quirinal, — 

Such outward things, thou well rememberest how. 

In pauses of our talk, tiiey made us know 

Who, what we were. Not spirits divest of clay ; 

But thou Art's best apostle, chosen of God 

To utter a new Apocalypse to man. 

In thy self- exile sad and separate. 

My lonely Angelo! and I a woman 

Widowed and hopeless, sick of earth's poor shows 

(Save dreams of my enchanted Ischia), 

Yet charged of Heaven with still one errand more, 

Despite uie hands that listless drooped. 

Methinks, 
Amid these blind, uncomprehending times 
We art the only twain that face to face 
Do know each other as God doth know us both. 
fearless friendship that held nothing back ! 
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absolute trust that yielded every key 

And lifted every curtain, and drew me on 

To enter the white temple of thy soul, 

So vast, so cold, so waste, and give thee sense 

Of living warmth, of throbbinc; tenderness, 

Of soft aependenpies, that made thee free 

To seek and find the spot where my dead hopes 

Have sepulture, and read above the crypt, 

Deep graven, the tearful legend of my life ! 

There, gloomed with the memorials of my past, 

Thou once for all didst learn what man accepts 

Lothly (how should he else ?\ that never woman, 

Fashioned a woman — ^heart. Drain, body, soul — 

Ever twice loved. False gods there be enow ; 

But o'er the altar of her worship see, 

Highest and chief of her heart's aecalogue, 

That First Commandment written : " No love but one I " 

No treacherous ifs ensnared her path. Thou knewest 
My broken life eave up to thee its best : 
Little, I trow ; but thy so grand content 
Greatened the gift. Supremest faith I gave : 
Reverence unshaken by a possible doubt ; 
Quick comprehension of thine unsaid thought, 
That seemed a half omniscience ; helpfulness 
Such as thou hadst not known of womanly hands ; 
And sympathies so urgent they made bold 
To press their way where never mortal yet 
Entrance secured— even to thy soul. Ah, sad 
And hunger-bitten-soul ! whose lion pride 
Scorned, nrom its lair, the world-folk cowering by ! 
If I, grown brave through discipline of grief. 
Fearless did lure thee forth, ana make thee feel 
Some poor sufficing for thy human needs, 
Chrisrs grace have thanks, therefor, not merit of mine! 

"Vittoria scultore"* thus thou writest — 
Even that thy life bears witness to my hand, 
Chisel and file. Ah, friend ! if unawares 
Some little trick of Art I've caught from thee. 
Sweet theft it was, an honest work confessed. 
That lets me know why grief forbore to slay. 
I understood not when the angel stooped. 
Whispering, ** Live on ! for yet one comfortless soul. 
Void of true faith in human nappiness. 
Waits to be won by thee from unbelief.' * 

Now all is clear. For thy sake I am glad 
I waited. Not that some far ago may say, 
"God's benison on her, since she was the friend 
Of Michael Angelo !" but better far 
And holier so, that like Beatrice, 
(How oft to me thou readst the blessed vision !) 
'Twas mine to point thee to that Paradise 
Whither I go— whither thoul't follow soon. 

* " Tal di me stesso nacqui e venni prima 
Umil model, por opra piu perfetta 
Binoscer poi di voi, donna alta e degna." 

Michael Angelo to Vittoeia. 
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CHAPTER II.— Continued. 

Madame d'Estbelle was not so well pleased ; she had had another interview 
with the amiable widow, she enjoyed her society and regretted to lose it, and then 
her delicacy was offended by M. Antoine's munificent offer, which seemed to her 
the ostentatious folly of a plebeian. She felt that she would be humiliated by 
accepting it. 

" He will think/' she said, ^' that I have been manoeuvring to induce him to 
pay this extravagant price, and that would annoy me exceedingly. No indeed I 
I shall only accept half that he offers; I prefer to decline his generosity, and re- 
tain his respect and my influence, which I can exert in favour of the poor Thi- 
errys. Tell him the price of the pavilion is thirty thousand francs, and that I 
ask, furthermore, the continuation of his sbter-m-law's lease." 

*' But my aunt is anxious to move, replied Marcel ; *' you most remember 
that tlie inducement he offers is a matter of great importance." 

'' Then say nothing about her affairs in my name ; but remember that my 
dignity is intrusted to you, and do not allow it to be compromised." 

This reply, transmitted to M. Antoine, led to au explosion by which the 
lawyer was dumbfounded." 

'* So," cried the rich man, *' she refuses to accept a favour from\ me ; for, 
knowing her embarrassments, I was going to do her a &vour. I was going to 
treat her like a friend, since she treated me like one. Ah ! you see. Marcel, 
she is scornful, she despises me, she told me a lie when she said that she thought 
highly of me ! Very well, since this is the case, I will be revenged I Yes, 
cruelly revenged ; she shall have her deserts 1 By heavens, I wUl make her 
beg my help." 

The face of the extravagant old man was still rather handsome, and at 
this moment it looked unmistakably wicked. Marcel gazed upon him in si- 
lence. 

" What is this new mystery?" he said to himself, scrutinizing his uncle's 
piercing black eyes, flashing with spite and indignation. " Can wounded vanity 
culminate in delirium ? Is my uncle losing his senses ? Has the abstracted, 
solitary, monotonous life that he has led so long, been too much for him? Will 
the rage that he constantly expresses against all the feelings that warm and il- 
lumine the heart, lead, in the long run, to insanity ? *' 

Antoine, without noticing Marcel's scrutiny, continued vehemently, — 

" I understand what you are all about 1 You want Madam Thierry to get 
the benefit of my generosity. Now, for my part, I have not the least idea of 
making a fool of myself for Mademoiselle de MeuiL For a longtime I have 
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ceased to feel either hatreJ or friendship for that person. Let her f^o to 
the devil, — I never want to Iiear her spoken of again. I will pay forty 
thousand francs for the pavilion, or I will not purchase ic. That is my final 
decision." ^ 

The affair remained in this state for several days. Madam d'Estrelle 
lau$i;hed good-humoaredly at what she considered the old plebeian's fit of insanity, 
while the latter, unknown to Marcel, acted as if his madness had reached a cU- 
max. 

Purchasing secretly the claims of all the creditors who were threatenins^ the 
widow of Count d'Estrelle, he put himself into a position what wonld enable him, 
— according to her conduct to him, — to destroy, or restore her to prosperity. 
Under a fictitious name he purchased, also, the house at Sevres, with all its rich 
and predous furniture, and put it under the charge of a housekeeper. All 
this was accomplished in a short time, and with great expenditure. Finally, one 
day, having found out from Marcel' about the intimate friends of Madam 
d'Estrelle, he went to call upon the Baroness d'Ancourt. The taroness received 
him in great state, but deigned, nevertheless, to listen to him attentively, when 
she Earned that he had come to enable her to save Madam d'Estrelle from certain 
ruin. 

Their convex sation was long and mysterious. The servants of the hotel 
d*Ancourt were very much puzzled at this conference between their haughty mis- 
tress and a sort of presuming peasant, and still more so at the nature of the in- 
terview. Now the resounding voice of the baroness was heard breaking 
suddenly forth, and then the harsh voice of her rustic visitor ; they were 
quarrelling, in short, and their dispute was interrupted with bursts of merriment 
or mockery ; for the baroness laughed, at moments, so as to shake the 
glasses. 

An hour after, the baroness hastened to call upon Madam d'Estrelle. 

**My dear," she said, in an agitated voice, ''I bring you five millions, or 
misery ; — choose.*' 

''Ah! an old husband, is it not so?" said Julie; you keep to your 
idea." 

•* A very old husband ; but five millions ! " 

** And a great name, undoubtedly ? " 

" No name at all ! — a thorough plebeian ; but five millions, Julie ! " 

" An honest man, at least ? " 

*' He is considered so ; have you decided ? " 

''Yes, I refuse him 1 Would not you do the same? Would you respect 
me if I should do otherwise ? " 

"I told him you would say so. I ordered him out of the house. I made 
fun of him. He repHed, obstinately, ' Five millions, madam, five mil- 
lions.' " 

" And he convinced you, since you have come to me !" 

" Convinced or not, I was surprised, dazzled ; I said, like the queen, ' You 
urge me so strongly.' " 

•* Then you advise me to say yes ? " 

" Do not say yes, say perhaps, and reflect ; I will reflect also, for, at this 
moment my head is not clear. Those millions have intoxicated me. What 
would you have ? The man is old, — in a little while you will be free : people 
will stop crying out against the mesalliance ! besides, every one knows that you 
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yourself are not noble. You can open drawing-rooms that will dazzle all Paris, 
and all Paris will rush to your fetes ; for, when all is said, Paris has but one 
idea : to seek amusement^ and ge where it is to be found. You can give balls, 
concerts, private theatricals ; can fill your rooms with artists, beautiful singers, 
fine talkers, brilliant people, in short, able to entertain and amuse the stupid 
aristocrats. Ah I if I had five millions, — if I had only two, — ^I should know 
what to do with them ! Come, do not think me a fool, and do not be a coward. 
Accept vulgarity and opulence." 

" And the old age of the husband ? " 

" A reason the more." 

Julie was indignant and Amelie excited ; they quarrelled. Madam d'Ancourt 
did not tell her the name of her suitor, and Julie did not think to inquire. Fear- 
ing that her impetuous friend might compromise her by allowing her protege to 
hope, she commissioned Marcel to find out who he was, and tell him plainly of 
her refusal. Marcel went to Madam d'Ancourt to learn the name ot the mil- 
lionaire. 

** Ah, she has reconsidered her decision ? '* cried the baroness. 
No, madam, quite the contrary." 

Very well, you shall not know his name. I promi sed on my hononr not to 
reveal it, in case he was rejected." 

Marcel went to the hotel Melcy. Be suspected the truth, but had said nothing 
to the countess, for he feared, with good reason, that she would reproach him for 
having introduced her to an insane old man. Besides, Marcel valued his uncle*s 
fortune only at two millions, — this was all that he claimed to be worth ; and still 
felt doubt&I, therefore, as to whether he really was the person in question. 
He was in a measure misled by the five millions that had been dinned into 
Julie's ears as the amount of her suitor's fortune. 

^^ So, uncle," he said, abruptly, as soon as he entered, ^^ you are worth five 
millions ? " 

^^ Why, not thirty? " said the old man, shrugging his shoulders. ^^ Have you 
gone crazy?" 

It was in vain that Marcel teased him with questions ; his unde remained im- 
|)enetrable. A great event Lad just occurred in his establishment, that had 
really diverted his mind from his dreams of marriage, so that it was more easy 
for him to conceal the truth. The mysterious lily that he had so often contem- 
plated, watched, watered, and tended, — the flower that was to bear his name, — 
during the last few days of neglect and abandonment had suddenly put forth a 
rigorous shoot, already covered with well-swollen buds. One of these buds was 
already partly open, and within the calyx would be seen silken petals of in- 
comparable beauty, — white, lustrous, and spotted with a brilliant rose. The 
horticulturist was beside himself with joy. Animated, almost consoled for his 
matrimonial mishaps, he walked up and down his greenhouse in a state of great 
agitation, or paused to watch the opening of his flower, while he cried, again and 
again,— 

" This shall be the one I Thb shall be the one I I am settled. This shall 
be the Antonia Thierri ; and all the amateurs of Europe, if they choose, may 
burst with rage." 

'* Upon my word," said Marcel to himself, *' I am more in doubt than 
ever. Is it with the Antonia or with the countess that my uncle is in 
Jove f " 
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CHAPTER III. 



The vanity of the horticulturist had resumed its sway over Antoine's mind. 
Seeing this, and reflecting that he might turn liis uncle's enthusiasm to account 
for the benefit of his proteges, Marcel bestowed the greatest praise upon the 
Anton ia. 

** You intend, I suppose, to send it to tlie Jardin des Boi," he said. The 
botanists there ought to feel a great esteem for jou." 

" They will count upon this one in vain,** replied M. Antoine. . ** They may 
look at it until they are tired, describe it in their beautiful language, give a 
scientific account of it, as they say ; but the specimen is unique, and I shall not 
|)art from it until I have a number of offshoots." 

** But if it dies without propogating ? ** 

" My name will live in the catalogues, even then.** 

" That is not enough ! If I were you, I should haveit painted, to provide 
against accidents.'* 

How painted ? Do people paint flowers ? Oh, I understand ! you mean 
that I ought to have its portrait taken I I have thought about that with my 
other rare plants ; but I have quarrelled with my brother, and the other painters 
whom I employed were fools ; their daubs never satisfied me. I paid them 
a high price for their work, and afterwards cut up the canvas, or tore the 
paper." 

** Did you ever think of Julien ? *' 

" Bah I Julien, — an apprentice I *' 

" Have you ever seen any or his work ? *' 

" No, faith, nothing." 

" Would you like me to bring you — 7 " 

" No, nothing, I tell you. We have quarrelled.*' 

*' Not at all. He has called upon you regularly every y^, on the first of 
January, and you have always been pleased with him.** 

*' That is true. He has been well brought np, he is quite sensible, and is 
good-looking. But, since I refused to advance the money to purchase the 
bouse at Sevreft— " 

'* Julien has never blamed you, or uttered a discontented word on the subject. 
I can assure you of that, upon my honour.*' 

'* That may be true, and yet he may not have the necessary talent — " 

*' Hold ! a small specimen will do as well as a large one. Take your mag- 
nifying glass, and look at this." 

Marcel drew from his pocket a pretty little shell snnff-box, with a bouquet 
pamted upon it in miniature, by Julien. Although this was not his st}de, he 
had copied one of his pictures on this microscopic scale, so as to make this 
present to Marcel ; and the little painting was a veritable chef d'oeuvre. 

Uncle Antonine was too ignorant of wet to appreciate its real merit ; but he 
understood the anatomy of every part of a plant as well as the most thorough 
botanist, and if his magnifying-glass did not enable him to count the stamens of 
every flower, and the nerves of every leaf, it proved to him, at least, that the 
artist, in sacrificing details to produce his general effect, had not sinned against 
nature ; that he had not been led astray by any error, fancy, or heresy, contra- 
dicting the inviolable laws of creation. 
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AfUreammng it fbralong t»e. he abd, 114,1 iwiiaij, whether Jolien 
codd {MBBt as hrge as fife : and, eliia Miml iniiiiil ■ lli igiMtiii, decided 
that be would let Ida take the portndt of the AafeOBia TlocmL He added, 
howerer, that he would require \am to week iBder his owm ejcs» so that 
he aught watdi orer him, and see that he was exact ia te maA miinite 



'^ I know what these painters are !" he said ; ** they want to iatarpret^— they 
waot to do better than nature. Tbej wist ha;¥e thdr wimtmfhnt, Bgte, effect! 
Ob, I remember all their stnpid words ! If Jafien will be ohedtet, both of os 
together, perhaps, may succeed in prodnoDg sooiethii^ reafly beantifaL Go 
aikl tell bim what I want, and let bim hold hia i Ml f In readiness to pass 
an boor here the day after to-nnvrow; it will be in fidl bloooi by that 
time. 

Marcel went to coosolt Jnlieii, and retnmed to teD Antoine tiiat the artist 
would require two da3r8, at least, for stodying bis model, and that be could not 
allow him to see bis sketches until they were completed, when be woold be 
willing to sobmit them to him and make sodi alteration as be desired, if be did 
not find them satisSictory. 

** He is Tery proud," said ande Antoine, inqiatiently ; " look at that — ^be b 
already making difficulties just like bis fiither. Does he suppose I am asking 
bim to paint the flower as a farour? I intend to pay him, and will pay as 
high a price as any one, no matter who. Pray what is a day of this gentle- 
man's labour worth? " 

" He does not ask yon to pay liim. If yon are pleased with what he does, 
he will ask your patronage." 

'* It is easy to know what that means ; he will ask me — ^ 

''Nothing at ail. You shall sctUe the matter yourself . Every one knows 
that you are generous when you do not dislike people, and yon will not dislike 
Julien when you know him better." • 

•* Very well ; let him come immediately — ^let him b^n." 

'* No, be is very busy to-day ; he will give you several hours, to begin with, 
to-morrow," 

The next day, in £iet, Julien began to js^ndy the plant, and made several 
sketches, presenting it under different aspects. M. Antoine, faithful to their 
agreemeot, did not see these sketches mitil the artist submitted them to him. 
He was more pleased than he can.l to acknowledge. This conscientious manner 
of studying its structure and altitude surprised and delighted him. Julien 
talked very little ; he looked constantly at his model, and he looked at it with 
real artistic enthusiasm, as if he loved it passionately. The horticulturist began 
immediately to feel a sort of respect for him, and, as Madam Thierry had never 
told her son of licr brother-in-law's foalish conduct, as notbincr in the face or 
manner of the young man indicated that be regarded his uncle with the least 
aversion, Antoine, who felt a real need of forming some human ties, — a neces- 
hity that had increased in proportion with his vanity, — conceived for him (if we 
may say so) a sort of blind and unconscious friendship. 

On the second day Julien began to paint ; his uncle could no longer follow 
the progress that he was making, and became uneasy. It was much worse when 
Julien declared that he must finish the painting in his studio, where the light 
was arranged to suit him, and where he had a number of little objects, all of 
which he could not remember to bring with him, and which he wanted to use . 
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lb was quite a distance from the pavilion to the hotel Melcy, aaJ, oa the next 
day, they would have no time to lose in coming and going ; he would have to 
seize the expression of tiie plant on the wing, when it was in full bloom. 

But the model might be injured by being moved ; the flower might wither 
prematurely, the stalk might be weakened, its freshness miglit be tarnished 
The artist was firm, and' ancle Antoine resolved that he would carry his 
precious Antonia to the studio himself, even at the risk of meeting Madame 
Thierry, and being forced to bow to her. 

Julien, in compelling his uncle to make this hard sacrifice, had not yielded to 
the petty caprice of a fanciful artist. He had followed the advice of Marcel, 
who was anxious to bring about a reconciliation between the opposing members 
of the family ; and who, as he could not persuade Madame Thierry to make any 
advances, thought the best plan would be to surprise her by a chance interview 
with her enemy. 

We have represented Madame Thierry as perfect, — and she really was about 
as perfect as a human being can be ;— still, however, she had one little fault. 
Although free hrom coquetry, from vanity, and from the weakness of thinking 
herself young, she had never really said to herself, ** I am old." What woman 
of her time was more sensible and clear-sighted ? Her youth had bloomed 
perennially in madrigals, gallant speeches, and delicate attentions. She lu^ 
been so pretty, and was so well-preserved ! Her husband, although he had 
ruined her by his imprudence, had been in love with her up to his last day ; and 
it really seemed as if this old couple had been destined to bring Philemon and 
Baucis to life again. As she had never ceased to hear that she was still 
charming, — relatively to her age this was perfectly true, — good Madame Thierry 
had never ceased to feel like and consider herself a woman, and, after a lapse of 
forty years, she had not forgotten how deeply her pride and dignity had been 
wounded by the pretensions of the sliipowner. This rude man, who had had 
the audacity to say to her, '^ Look at me. I am rich ; you can love me instead 
of my brother," had caused her the only real mortification to which she had 
been exposed in consequence of her elopement, which the world, at the time, 
had considered an unpardonable imprudence. In after years her beauty, 
agreeable manners, and noble character, had caused her to be sought by her 
husband's admirers. She had been able to lift lier head, t') triumph over pre- 
judices, and had occupied un exceptional and enviable position in public opinion. 
She had been unusually happy, therefore ; but never had she forgotten this one 
insult, nor could she think of it without bitterness. It seemed to her that she 
bad been contaminated once in her life, by the offers and hopes of M. 
Antoine. 

Marcel could not penetrate these subtle, feminine sentiments. He imagined 
that time must have taught Madame Thierry to smile at this ridiculous ad- 
venture, and that she had been perfectly sincere in declaring her readiness to 
pardon the past, so as to obtain the fskvour of their rich relative for 
JuUen. 

Julien was not a man to covet bis unde Antoine*s wealth. He had never 
said to himself that, if he would consent to flatter him, he might look forward 
to becoming his principal heir. For a long time he had refused to ask him the 
slightest favour ; but he longed to recover for bis mother the house where- she 
had been so happy, and this desire had conquered his pride. He had resolved 
to devote his lil'e, it' necessary, to paying his debts, and no longer blushing at 
Marcel's efforts ^) persuade Antoine to advance the necessary funds. 

D 
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NeverthdeflSy when be saw his node nearing the house, Jolieii reproached 
himself for having deceived hb mother. He f(ftared that the sorprise would be 
too much for her, and, at the hist moment, tried to prepare her for what she 
had to expeet. Madame Thierry did not lose coarage ; but, as soon as she 
had bowed to If. Antoine, she made some excuse fur gomg to her room, and 
there she remained. It seemed to her impossible to endm!e the presence of 
this disagreeable personage. Antoine, who had not seen her for forty years, did 
not recognise her at firat, and was not sufficiently self-possessed to apologise for 
his forgetfulness. There was a gate opening from his garden into the me de 
Babylone, quite near the pavilion, and he had taken this path to the studio. 
Unwilling to let anyone touch hk variegated lily, he had brought it himsdf. 
He placed it himself upon the table of the little studio, he took off the great 
horn of white paper protecting it, and, when the artist began to work, took up a 
newspaper which Madame d'Estrelle sent to Madame Thierry every morning, 
and fell asleep over it in a comer of the studio. 

Julien was expecting Marcel, who had promised to try and bring about the 
TOoposed recondliation ; but Marcel, detained by business, did not arrive. Madam 
Thierry did not appear. Julien felt that he could not break the ice without^ 
the help of his cousin : he did not say a word, therefore ; he worked, did his best 
and thought of Julie. 

Uncle Antoine was only asleep with half an eye. In the house of the woman 
he hated, and so near the hotel d'Estrelle, the abode of his new fancy, he felt 
restless, disturbed, agitated : he was more troubled than he would have cared to 
confess. He got up, walked to and fro, with his creaking boots ; sat down again, 
and finally, forgetting his lily for a moment, began to talk to Julien: 

" How about your work," he said j "have you a great deal to do ?" 

** A great deal," replied Julien. 

" Do people pay you well ? '* 

** Quite well ; I have no cause to complain." 

** How much do you earn a day ? " 

'' A dozen francs or so," said Julien, smiling. 

** That is very Uttle ; but your father made still less at your age, and I sup- 
pose you will increase your price from year to year." 

*' I hope and intend to do so." 

*' 'You are prudent and systematic, I am told." 

" Yes, undo ; I am obliged to be so."' 

*' Do you go much into society ? " 

** I have no time to go." 

•* You know, however, persons of good family ? " 

•* My fiither's friends have not forgotten mo." 

*• You sometimes return their visits ? " 

•* Very seldom, and only when necessary." 

" How about tlie Baroness d'Ancourt, — do you know her." 

*• Merely by name, — nothing more." 

•• She is a Iriend of Mada'n d'Estrelle ? " 

" I have no idea." 

•* But you must know Madam d'Estrelle ? " 

*• No, uncle." 

•* Have you never seen Ler ? " 

" Never." 
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Julien uttered this lie courageoosly. It seemed to him that every ^one was 
trying to find oat his secret, and he had resolved to hide it with the most savage 
resolution. 

" That is carious," said uncle Antoine, who, perhaps, really did feel some sus- 
picion on this point, if only to he true to his habit of suspecting eyery one : '* your 
mother spends hoars, whole days, they say, in her garden, and even in her draw- 
ing-room, and you— 

" I am not my mother," 

^ You mean that you are not noble." 

" I mean that I am not of an age to seek the acquaintance of a lady who is 
living secluded, and who only receives yisita from elderly persons.'* 

•' You regret very much, no doubt, that you are too young." 

** On the contrary, I like very much to be young, I can assure you,** said 
Julien, laughing at his uncle's whimsical reflectiona. 

Antoine, defeated, began to walk up and down the room again, with short, 
jerking steps ; again he paused, and said to Julien, — 

** How much longer will you have to work ? '* 

** Two or three hours." 

•* Can I look at the picture ? " 

" If you choose." 

** Ah ah ! '* he cried, *' that is not so bad ; that begins to look like something ; 
but you are painting all the back-ground, — where will you put the name of the 
flower? I want it in gilt letters." 

'* Then it must not be put anywhere ; it would spoil the effect" 

'* You don't say so I I roust have my name, though I " 

'* Pat it in large, blac'v letters, upon a medallion in relief, above or below the 
gilt frame." 

" That is aprood idea, upon my word I Make a chef-d'oenvre, and I wiU 
invite you to the ceremony of the baptism." 

'* Bah, a ceremony I " 

'^ Yes ; the botanists of the Jardin dn Boi are going to breakfast with me to- 
morrow morning. I have invited them, and they have accepted. I am going 
to have a sort of fete ; and, as it tires me to sit herewith my arms crossed, doing 
nothing, I will return to my house and see how things are going on. Take care 
of my lily ; don't let yourself be disturbed ; work without stopping ; I will return 
in an hour." 

Julien was working now with enthusiasm and rapidity ; every stroke of his 
pencil seemed to transifer the life of the wonderfiil plant to the canvas. Uncle 
Antoine was struck by his aspect ; he smiled, and, becoming a little humanised, 
tapped the young man upon the shoulder, saying, — 

" Courage, my lad, courage I Satisfy me, and you will have no cause to 
regret it." 

He went out ; but, instead of retumiog to his garden, went mechanically to the 
hotel d'Estrelle. Solitude, wealth, ennui and vanity, had weakened and half- 
maddened the old man's mind, and a world of confused ideas,— cheerful, gloomy, 
and audacious, — were whirling wildly throi^h his brain. 

'* I was wrung/' he said, ^^to confide my salt to that foolish baroness. She 
performed her part badly, and did not even mention my name I She said that 
I was an old plebeian, and that was all ; the little countess never imagmed that 
the person referred to was a well-preserved man whom she herself had praised 
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for bis good health and good looks, — a man whom she knows to be generous and 
great, and whose talents as an agricnluiral amateur and producer of rare plants 
are not to be despised I must end the afiEsir one way or the other : I will offer 
myself, and find out whether I am to k>ve or hate her.** 

He entered the hotel boldly, and asked to speak to the countess on business. 
She hesitated for a moment whether to admit him. Knowing that he was 
whimsical, and thinking him a monomaniac, she would haye preferred to have 
Marcel present at the interview. But she knew how sensitive her old neighbour 
was, and fearing that she might injure Madame Thieny'g interests by offending 
Um, allowed him to enter. Madame d'Estrelle was alone ; but she would have 
considered it absurdly prudish to feel alarmed about a tete-a-tete with an old 
man, well known for the austerity of his manners. 

The rich man had called upon her prepared for battle : he imagined that he 
would have to fight to obtain an intervievi*. When he found, on the contrary, 
that he was admitted without opposition, after two minutes' delay, when he saw 
that his beautiful neighbour received him kiudly and affiibly, although with a little 
reserve, his courage abandoned hinu like all people who live in the world of 
their own thoughts, unchecked and uncontrolled, no one could be bolder in farm- 
ing plans. It was his audacity that had enriched him, and he confided in it. 

But, as he had always acted from behind a curtain as it were, he was as 
incapable of taking a step upon the stage of social life, or of conversing with a 
woman, as he would have been of commanding a ship, or conducting negociations 
uitli the Algonquins. He grew pale, stammered, put his bat on after taking it 
off, and, in short, was so agitated, that Madame d'Estrelle felt surprised and 
distressed, and was obliged to come to his assistance by referring at once to the 
subject which she supposed to be the olject of his visit. 

*•* So, my neighbour," sho said kindly, *' we are at odds about this unfortunate 
pavilion, which I had hoped would be the means of bringing us to a good under- 
standing and making us friends. Do you know that I feel like scolding you, and 
that I consider you very unreasonable ? " 

" Oh, it is well known that I am a fool," replied Antoine, morosely, " I hear 
it so often that I shall end b^ believing it." 

** I only ask to be undeceived," replied Julie ; ** can you give me any good 
reason for accepting the sort of present tliat you offer me ? I defy you to 
do so!" 

** Yon defy me ! Then you want me to speak. The reason is clear enou^, 
— ^I feel an interest in you 1 '* 

** You are very good," said Julie, with a smile, in which there was a touch of 
irony, " but — " 

** It is just so, countess ; you are a person that one cannot help thinking 
about, and so I thought about you, — what the devil would you have ? I said 
to myself, * it is a pity a person so, — a lady who, — a person of good family, in a 
word, should be in the hands of the baiMs. I am only k plebeian, but I am not 
such a miser as the fine gentlemen and the fine ladies of her family.' That is 
why I said what I did say ; but you misunderstood it all, which proves that 
you despise me." 

*' You are mistaken in that! " cried the countess ; " despise you for wanting 
to do a good action? No I a hundred times Nol It would be impos- 
sible 1 " 

" Then why refiise my offer? ** 
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" Listen to me, Monsieur Thierry ; will you give me your word of honour, 
as an honest man, that you are perfectly oonviaced of the sincerity, — the iter- 
Bonal disinterestedness, — of my coaduct towards you ? " 

'* Yes, madam, I give you my word of honour. The devil ! do you suppose 
otherwise, that I should ever have come to see you a^ain ? '* 

'^ Very well, I accept your offer,'* said Julie, holding out her hand; ''but 
upon one condition — that you will ^ve me back your friendship." 

Old Antoine was completely beside himself, when he felt this little soft hand in 
his hard dry palm. He had a sort of vertigo ; and, as he did not know what to 
do with this woman's hand, — to kiss it he would have thought an impropriety, 
and he dared not press it,*»he let it drop, and stammered out bis tluuiks in a 
very confused manner, but with heartfelt emotion. 

'* Since you treat me as if I were conferring a favour upon you," said Ma* 
dam d'Estelle, *' I warn you that I shall become exacting. I really need only 
twenty thousand francs for the present ; let mel offer the other twenty thousand 
irom you to Madam Thierry." 

** No, no 1 it cannot be ! " said Autoine, losing his temper : '' she would re- 
fuse. That woman detests me I I have just paid her a visit. She turned her 
back upon me, and went and hid in her garret." 

*' You must have wronged her in some way, my neighbour." 
'* Never 1 If she tries to make you think othorwise^ — let hex say what she 
likes — I am an honest man ! " 
" She has never said otherwise." 

'* Has she never spoken to you about me ? Oome, now— -tell me the truth— 
upon your honour." 

•* Upon my honour, never I " 

'* Then, — stop a moment ! — ^tell her to respect me as she ought, and don't 
talk about giving herm oney that belongs to ^on ; for, — the devil take me, — if 
you make much of me, and don't hlodi to acknowledge my friendship, I will give 
bcr, — ^yes, I will give her a pretty present 1 I will buy her house at Sevres. 
There 1 What will you say to that ? " 

'« I will say, M. Thierry," cried Madame d'Estelle, deeply touched, '* that 
you are the best of men." 

*' The best m truth ? " cried the rich mao, so flattered that he was Uke a per- 
son intoxicated ; — *' the best, do you say?" 
** Yes, — the best rich man that I know." 

" That is something worth while 1 Will you breakfast at my house, to-mor- 
row with some savants,-— some very fiemioiis and learned men, — and witness a 
buptism ? Will you be godmother, and accept me as godfather ?" 
•*Yes, at what hour?" 
*• At neon." 

^' I will go, — ^but in the company of some lady, since you have persons at your 
house whom I do not know. — I wiU go with — " 
*' My sister-in-law. I see what is coming 1" 
'* Very well,— do you forbid it ? " 

'* Forbid it ? Do you know that yon talk as if I were your master t " he 
said, with a sort of mysterious fatuity. 

** As if you were my father ? " re^ed Julie, frankly. 

An unchaste old man would have been wounded by this speech, but Antoine 
was chaste in his folly ; we can affirm, positively, ihat he was not in love with 
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Jalie ; it was the countess only who was the olject of his passion. Whether 
she was his adopted daughter, or his wife, mattered little to liim. Provided 
that he could show her off to his solemn company on the next day, — to the 
aayants, — Marcel, Julien.to Madam Thierry ahove all, and to all bis gardeners ; 
— provided that he could see her leaning upon his arm or seated at his table* 
talking to him witli filial friendship, witlK)ut any fear of what the world might 
say, — provided that all this might be, it seemed to him that he would be per- 
fectly happy. 

'^Andif lam not contented even then," he thought, — talking to himself 
about himself, with a sort of ineffiible tenderness, — ''I shall have time enough 
to tame her, and lead her to think about marriage afterwards ; and wiien she 
has sacrificed her title to be my wife, we will see. then whether the name of 
Thierry the elder will not be worthy to stand by that of my brother, Thierry 
the painter! " 

" Since you are so gradous," he said to Julie, '^ I will be gracious also. I 
will do whatever you wish. I commission you, for example, to give my invita- 
tion to Madam Andre Thierry, and if she prevents you from keeping your ap- 
pointment to-morrow, tell her that I will never pardon her in all my lite.*' 

" I will take charge of her, my neigbovr. Farewell, until to-morrow ; have 
no fear I " 

^' Would it annoy you to nay my firiend ? " replied Antoine, whose tongue 
was loosened by his secret happiness. 

*' It would not annoy me at all,'* replied Julie, laughing ; " I will call you so 
to-morrow, if you keep your word.** 

•' You will call me so— publicly ? " 

" Publicly— and with all my heart" 

The old man went away reeling likA a drunken man. In the street he talked 
to himself in a loud voice ; his eyes flashed, and he made emphatic gestures. 
The passers-by took him for an escaped lunatic 

He followed the wall of the hotel d'Estrelle mechanically, for his first idea 
was to return to the studio, iu order to see whether Jnlien was at work, and 
whether his lily was safe. Suddenly he remembered that the Baroness d*An- 
court might ruin all his hopes, by revealing to Madam d'Estrelle the name of 
the suitor whose cause she had espoused. Evidently Julie suspected notliing ; 
she had no reason to imagine that her old neighbour was acting I'rom an inte- 
rested motive. He might gradually lead her to accept him as her husband, by 
impressing her duly with his wealth and magnificence ; but he had wanted to go 
too fasty and had come very near spoiling everything. Since the baroness was 
not opposed to him, he must go to her house before doing anything else, tell her 
how matters stood, and urge her to be silent. He called a carriage that was 
passing, and ordered the coachman to drive to the hotel d'Ancourt. 

Julie was deeply moved ; like every generous person who has sought to inspire 
a good deed, and has carried her point, she lost all sense of her own personality 
in her sincere joy at what she had accomplished. Impatient to announce the 
important nevrs to Madam Andre, and make her promise to be her chaperon at 
the breakfast at the hotel Melcy, she throw a light mantle of violet silk over her 
shoulders, and, — so utterly had she forgotten herself, — ^ran towards the pavilion. 
She thought jio more of Julien than if he had never existed ; or, at all events, 
did not remember that it was her duty to avoid him. She had never clearly 
understood how serious a matter this was ; and, in her ei^emess to see his 
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mother, would not probably have hesitated, even if she had remembered it. 
Besides, she was alone. There was uo one in the drawing-room, no one in the 
garden. Would the roses be scandalized at her imprudence? Would the 
nightingales cry over the walls that Madam d'£strelle had entered a house 
where she might, perhaps, meet a yomig man whom she had never seen ? 

Jolien, at this moment, had no time to be watching for Julie's approach. He 
was wholly absorbed in his work. The lily could not promise to remain fresh 
and unchanged, until he had given the last touch to his picture. Madam Thierry 
was in her room with Marcel ; he had arrived finally, and, after exchanging a 
few words with Julien, had gone to converse with his aunt. He wanted to lec- 
ture her, to make her confess, and to persuade her that the cause of her dislike to 
M. Antoiue ought to remain concealed, as it had hitherto been, from the young 
artist. 

Madam d'Estrelle struck UghUy at the door uf the pavilion. A great waggon, 
loaded with broken stones, was passing at this moment in the street. The noise 
of the wheels, the cries of the driver, and the cracking of the whip, completely 
drowned her feeble knock. Eager to see Madam Thierry before some surly mes- 
sage from the whimsical Antoine had informed her of his plans, and perhaps made 
her unwilling to agree to them, Madam d'Estrelle opened the outer door boldly; she 
opened a second door, and found herself in Julien's studio, alone and face to face 
with the young artist; he had placed his model in the light streaming from the win- 
dow above this door, and Julie entered in a blaze of glory ; it seemed as if she 
had come to him in a ray of sunshine. 

JuUen was so little prepared for this vision, that he came very near falling, as 
if thunderstruck. The blood rushed to his heart, and his face became whiter 
than M. Antoine's lily. He could neither speak nor bow ; he stood motionless, 
with his pallet in his hand, his eyes fixed, — absolutely petrified. 

Did the beautiful countess experience any corresponding emotion ? At the 
sight of this young man, whose beauty was so faultless,— that type of beauty in 
which the nobility of the lines is only exceeded by the intelligence of the expres- 
sion, — what took place in her heart and soul ? Her first feeling was one of in- 
stinctive respect ; for JuUen was not unknown to her. She had heard all about his 
honest and self-sacrificing life, his patient industry, at the same time so ardent 
and regiidar, his filial love, his noble sentiments ; she knew how wall he deserved 
the friendship and esteem of his devoted friends. She had someiimes felt a curi- 
osity to see him : and, either because she considered it childish, or from a vague 
presentiment that their meeting would be dangerous to her peace, had for- 
bidden herself to yield to this desire. 

Why investigate further ? It is enough that her heart was fully prepared for 
the reception of the sentiment that was to govern her life. She experienced a 
terrible shock. The agitation by which Julien was paralysed overcome her also, 
and she i-emained for a moment as silent and motionless as he 

If any one had seen this beautiful couple, just as they had come from the hand 
of God, in some region unaccessible to social prejudices, meeting under the simple 
and glorious conditions reigning in an unfalleu world, they would have said, with- 
out hesitation, that they had been destined for each other ; that God had made this 
superb man for this charming woman, this tender and true woman for this ardent 
and proud man. In Julie, all was grace, tenderness, and sweetness ; Julien was 
iiill of passion and magnanimity. When they beheld each other at last, in the 
radiance of the May sunshine, humid with the perfumes of a new life, each of 
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them, as with an irresistible efy of love, prpnonnced, in their souls, the names 
that destiny (as if they had been intended to have only one name) had given 
them, — Julie, Jolien ! 

Upon either side a great effort was necessary, before they could remember the 
social business by which they were separated. 

*' All me 1" thought Jnlie ; ''this is the young painter. I thought he was a 
deroi-god.* 

" Alas !" said Julien to himself, *' this is the great lady. I thought she was 
half myself." 

Tiie countess was the first to bow, and asked whether he was not >f. Julien 
Thierry. He bowed deeply saying, with, an expression of hypocritical doubt, — 

" Madam the Countess d'Estrelle ? " 

Mockery I As if these questions were necessary to enable them to under- 
stand each other. 

" Has your mother gone out ? " said the countess. 

** No, madam. I will go and call her." 

And Julien did not stir ; his feet seemed nailed to the floor. 

" She is with my cousin. Marcel Thierry," he added. '* Shall I ask him 
also to come down and receive the orders — ? " 

*' Do not disturb either of them ! If yon will show me the way, I will go to 
your mother's room. But wait," she added, seeing that Julien was incapable of 
moving ; ** it will be better, perhaps, to prepare your mother. I did not see her 
yesterday I she may not be well." 
' " She is a little unwell, it is true." 

** Then, — yes, you must prepare her for a surprise, — an agreeable surprise, 
Ood be praised ! — but one by which she might be agitated. Make her under- 
stand, gently, that I bring great and good news in regard to the house at 
«^vrc8." 

Jnlien conld not resist his desire to thank Madam d'Estrelle. His presence 
of mind had somewhat returned. He blessed her for what she had done for his 
mother, in teims as heartfelt as they were delicately expressed. Julie was deeply 
moved, but not surprised. With his reputation, and his irresistable face, Julien 
could not have spoken otherwise. After this the ice was broken, and all cere- 
mony forgotten. Distrust would have seemed a mutual insult. They talked 
together for a moment with extraordinary ease and familiarity. 

" It affords me happiness to have rendered your mother a service," said 
Julie, " you know this well. She must have told you how well I love her ! " 

'* You are right to love her I you will never repent giving her your friendship. 
Her heart is worthy of yours." 

*' I wish I could feel that I was worthy of her confidence. Oh, she has told 
me about you t I know that you worship her, and God will bless you for your 
devoted, filial love.'* 

*'He has blessed me already, since yon tell me that I deserve His 
blessing." 

'* I tell you so most heartily. Why should I hesitate to say so ? There are 
so few who are wholly worthy of our esteem." 

'* There are those whose esteem is so great a favour, that to obtain it you 
would accept the hate and scorn of all the rest of the world." 

'* Oh ! you only Eay that out of politeness ; you do not know me suffi- 
ciently — " 
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" You are mistaken, madam, — I know your goodness, the nobleness of your 
Bouly the kindness of your heart. I could not ful to understand you unless I 
were both de.if and blind. And you, who scatter blessings upon all who sur- 
round you, cannot feel surprised to have inspired one whom you do not know 
with humble admiration and gratitude.** 

It Beemfd to Julie that the very aur she breathed was on fire. She tried, 
mechanically, to recover herself, but had not the courage to withdraw from this 
daniverons conversation. 

'' Will you also be glad/' she said, ** to regain the house where you were 
brought np?" 

*' I shall be glad for my poor mother^s sake, most certainly ; but not upon 
my own account." 

** Do you like Paris so well ?" 

" No, not at all ;— but— " 

Julien's kindling eyes, darkened by a cloud of emotion, expressed clearly 
enough what he thought Julie understood only too well. She tried to speak 
of something else ; she looked at the artist's sketches, she praised his talent, — 
that talent which had been revealed to her at the same time with his love ; — she 
tried to tell him that she understood his art, but, in fact, it was his passion that 
she nnderstood, and every word which they uttered betrayed their real preoc^ 
cupation. The agitation of the one was communicated to the other ; both be- 
came so confused that they scarcely knew what they were saying ; and finally 
Madam d'Estrelle turned to M. Antoine's lily, so as to have something to talk 
about. 

'* What a beautiful flower 1 '' she said ; ** and how fragrant it is 1 " 

*' Do you like it ? ** cried Julian. And, with the impetuosity of a lover 
mtoxicated with joy, he broke the stalk of the Antonia Thierrii, and offered the 
superb stem to Julie 1 

The countess had no idea of the interest attaching to this plant ; she had not 
seen Marcel for several days ; and, as Madame Thierry never mentioned her 
brother-m-law when she could help it, she had not heard it spoken of. Invited 
to a baptism on the following day at the hotel Melcy, she had concluded, 
naturally, that the object of M. Antoine's solicitude was the child of some retired 
^Kardener. She was far enough from imagining that Julien, in breaking this 
flower, severed all ties with his uncle, and cast his whole future, — a future, 
perhaps, of wealth and prosperity, — at the feet of his idol. 

She uttere^l a cry of terror and surprise, however, at the artist's rash 
act. 

'' Ah, mon Dien I " she said ; what have you done ? Your model " ? 

'* I have finished," replied Julien, eagerly. 

^' No, you liave not finished ; I can see that plainly ! " 

•* I will finish it without a model ; I know it by heart 1 " 

For an instant, love ,of his art resumed its dominion over him ; and, as he 
cast upon the lily a last glance of intellectual possession, Julie replaced it upon 
its stem, and said gaily and gracefully, with careless ease and self-forget- 
fulness, — 

'* I will hold it, — finish I it will not fade immediately. Come, make haste ! 
Your picture is so beautiful ! I shall never forgive myself for having interrupted 
ypu. Work,— I wish it 1 " 

•* You wish it ? " said Julien, distractedly. 
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There was a second piece of cauvas behind his picture ; this he seized, and 
working with ardour, with fury, he sketched and painted the lovely and delicate 
hand ei Madam d'Estrelle. The lily made no progress. Julie, although she 
knew it not, was holding it in vain, while waiting until it shoald bow its proud 
bead never to be lifted again. 

Oh, uncle Antoine, where were you while such a crime, without remorse and 
without terror, was being committed, under the eye of a sleeping or malidoas 
Providence ? 

A slight sound upon the staircase recalled Julie to herself ; it was Marcel, 
who was coming to tell Julien that his mother had consented to see M. Thierry 
on his return. Madam d*£atrelle, ashamed of being surprised alone with theartist, 
and on terms of such strange familiarity, planted the stem of the lily hurriedly in 
the light, moist earth of the vase. The Antonia did not seem aware of what had 
occurred, and remained fresh and beautiful. Marcel entered, and took no notice 
of the cata6trq)he. 

The presence of the countess surprised him sufficiently ; the latter was exceed- 
ingly disconcerted at meeting him, and Julien perceived this. He immediatdy 
conquered his emotion, with a manly e£&)rt, and informed Marcel that the countess 
had just entered, and wished to speak to his mother. At the same time he offered 
Julie a chair, as if she had not yet been seated ; and, bowing respectfully, went 
to inform Madam Thierry of her presence. 

Madam d'Estrelle was infinitely grateful to the artist for his presence of mind. 
This shght indication showed her that she was not dealmg with a child, capable 
of compromising her by his awkwardness and simplicity, but with a man,— 
watchful, and armed at all points, — ready to defend her from every danger, to 
preserve her, if necessary, from her own rashness. She loved him with her whole 
heart ; and she felt that he . was the master of her destiny, since there was 
already a secret between them, to be concealed from the scrutinising gaze of 
their mutual friends. 

While she was givbg Marcel a rapid resume of her conversation with M. 
Antoine, Julien entered his mother's room. His face was so radiant, that she 
cried, — 

*' Mon Dieu ! how beautiful you are to-day. What has happened?" 

*' Madame d'Estrelle is below," said Julien ; "she brings you joy and con- 
solation. She has persuaded M. Antoine to purchase your house. Quick I put 
on your cap, and come and thank your good angel." 

Surprised aud delighted as Madame Thierry was, she was at the same time 
deeply grieved. Her mother's eye could no longer be deceived : she saw 
plainly the repressed passion concealed by Julien^s apparent frankness, aud was 
so moved that she burst; into tears. 

" How now ! how now I what is the matter ? " cried Julien. ** My poor 
mother, you who have always been so courageous in misfortune, can you be so 
overcome by joy ? No matter I IjCt your cap hang, since you cannot fieisten it, 
and come as you are. Madame d'Estrelle will like to see you shed such tears 
as these ; they will not trouble her, — come 1 " 

"Julien I tfulien ! I nm not weeping for joy alone ; my heart is oppressed by 
sonow, and, above all, by fear." 

" You are afraid that you will have to thank M. Antoine 1 Nonsense, 
mother I That is too childish, — ome I " 

Madame I'hierry was ready to faiat. Juli^ was almost angry with her, for 
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her emotion was making him lose the precious moments, — secomls that he 
might have pas^ by Julie's side. Marcel, who was. delio[hted with the good 
news that the countess bad brought^ became impatient, in liis turn, at his aunt's 
delay, and came up stairs to hasten her. Julie remained alone in the studio, 
therefore, fur several moments. 

i These moments, — swiftly as they passed, — counted in after years like an age 
n her life, for they brought her a divine revelation ; the light flashed into her 
soul in a single dazzling flame. " Your happiness is found," suid an inward 
voice, endowed with sovereign authority ; *' it is here. A devoted love, — a 
simple, retired, domestic life ; — it is this, and this alone, that can make you 
happy. Julien's mother experienced this happiness during the whole period of 
her youth. Intercourse with the world and wealth did not add to her felicity. 
They diminished it rather, by withdrawing her from her domestic life. Fori^et 
the world, — it is worth your while. Have done for ever with a past that has 
misled you, and brought you into conflict with yourself. Reconcile yourself to 
your origin, — derived from the middle classes ^r more than from the nol»lity ; 
with your conscience, which reproaches you with having bean carried away by 
a desire for worldly glory, and for having yielded to the threats of ambitious 
parents ; seek the grace of Gk>d, who abandons the worldly-minded ; be true, 
be strong, — like this- young mnn who worships you, and who has just revealed 
to you, in a single glance, the grandest, the noblest passion tliat you will ever 
inspire." 

While Ibtening to this mysterious voice of her own soul, Julie gazed around 
her, and was surprised to feel her agitation succeeded by a sense of divine 
repose. This was due, in part, to a very simple, natural phenomenon. Julio 
vas short-sighted ; and in this room, so much smaller than the apartments to 
which she was accustomed, she could see, in spite of her defective vision, all 
the details of every object that surrounded heT. The pavilion Louis XIII. was 
a very* humble abode; but, in spite of its simplicity, it was fitted up with 
artistic taste and elegance. The building, in itself^ was well proportioned. In 
the deep and large embrasures of the windows, as in a little sanctuary, the widow 
had placed her arm-chair, her spinnmg-wheel, her candle-stand, and her foot- 
stool, — giving this part of the studio the aspect of a Flemish interior ; the rest 
of the room hieul been thoroughly repaired, although with the strictest economy. 
The wainscoting was painted gray, and was perfectly plain, except for a few 
panels, whoso lines were straight throughout, but harmoniously proportioned ; 
the ceiling was white, and, altbou^ not very high, it was not so low as to be 
oppressive : above each door was an oval garland carved in wood, of quiet 
leafage, and painted, like the headings of the panels, of a darker gray than the rest 
of the woodwork. Two or three valuable flower and fruit-pieces by Andre Thierry, 
several sketches, and two little stndies, by Julien, hung upon the walls. On 
a bracket, opposite a murror, stood a larg^ vase of Roman Porcelain, full of 
natural flowers and long vines, gracefully arranged, and falling to the floor. A 
Uttle carpet before the sofa, two or three easels, shells, boxes of insects, statu- 
ettes and engravings upon a large table, plain oak furniture, and a haq>— -the 
only costly object to beseen,— 4ts worn gilt strings glittering in a dark comer, — 
completed the simple interior. Oertamly there was nothing elegant or luxurious 
in all this, but an air of exquisite neatness and taste gave a charm to the quiet 
room, and the soft, dreamy light made you feel inclined to reverie. The lilacs 
growing m thick masses so near the house, and the curtains before the lower 
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port of the windows*, made the stndio a little dark. Bat there was something in 
this greenish light Uiat was strangely poetical, and a sentiment of holy meditation 
seemed floating in the atmosphere, tliat penetrated Julie's very soul. What 
more would be necessary than such a retreat as this, — so modest, so humble,— 
to enahle her to enjoy spiritual happiness, — the eternal ecstaey of a true moral 
life ? What did Julie care for sumptuous furniture, etageres loaded with a 
thousand baubles that she never looked at,— blue oeiliDgB spangled with stars of 
gold over her head. Gobelins carpets nnder her feet, Sevres vases to hold her 
bouquets, liveried lackeys to announce her friends, boxes of Ohmese fans, and 
caskets fiill of diamonds ? They had amused her only for a day ; can play- 
things distract a weary heart ? Jutiea's simple and laborious life,— his touching 
devotion to his mother, — his secret, humble love, — as he himself had called it, 
— was there not something in all thb, purer and greater than she could ever 
hope to find in the life and devotion of a frivolous and blaze seigneur ? 

A sparrow that Julien had tamed, and which lived in freedom upon tlie 
neighbouring trees, flew into the studio, and lighted familiarly upon her shoul- 
der. 8hewas amazed ; in this simple incident she saw for a moment a prodigy, 
— an andent augury, — an omen of happiness or victory I She was really in- 
toxicated. 

Madam Thierry entered the room at last, in the utmost fetation. She had 
inusted upon being allowed to speak to the countess alone. She threw herself 
at her feet, and, obliged by her to rise, spoke as follows : — 

^' You are good as an angel, my beautiful neighbour. May God bless you a 
thousand times 1 But I must show you my grief as weU as my joy ; my aon, 
my dear Julien, will be lost, unless he quickly renounces the hope uf ever seeing 
you again. He loves you, madam, — ^loves you distractedly. When he told me 
that he had only seen you from a distance, he was deceiving me ; he sees you 
every day ; he gazes at you by stealth — he intoxicates himself, kills himself by 
gazing upon you. He no longer eats, no longer sleeps ; he is sad, his eyes 
are hollow, he is consumed by fever. He has never loved — ^but I know how he 
will love — how he loves already. His is a nature full of enthusiasm, faith, 
devotion. Discourage him, madam, if it is possible. Do not look at him — do 
not speak to him — never see bun again. Have pity upon him and upon me. 
Never come to our house again ; absence, perhaps, will cure him. It it does 
not cure him, I do not know what I shall do to keep from dying of grief." 

Madam Thierry's voice was stifled with sobs ; and these sobs telling so elo- 
quently of the sincerity of her grief, fell upon Julie's heart like a blow. Her 
dream of happmess, — must it not vanish before thb maternal despair ? The 
dehcious reverie by which she had been lulled to forgetfulncss* was it not a fan- 
tastic delusion, at which she herself would smile as soon as she crossed the 
threshold of her hotel ? Had she really resolved to forsake the world for ever, 
and throw herself into tho arms of^a man whom she had just seen for the first 
time ? It was absurd to think of such a thing ; and Madam Thierry wa3 a 
thousand times right in regarding it as impossible. Julie made an effort to enter 
into her state of feeling, and to throw off her momentary infatuation ; but the 
charm of that moment of madness must have been potent indeed, for the idea of 
submitting again to reason seemed to rend her heart; and, instead of replying to 
the poor mother with dignity and good sense, — ^instead of trying to reassure her, 
— she threw herself into her arms, and, like her, burst into tears. 

Madam Thierry was so surprised by these tears, that she felt as if she woald 
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go frantic. Slie dared not ask the countess to explain her emotion, and, more- 
over, she had no time to do ao ; Julien and Marcel entered. 

*' Gome, my dear mother/' Jalien said, *' yuu are cryin;; alto(;ether too much. 
You liavo forgotten to thank Madam d'Estrelle, I am sure, and to arrange your 
plans. Marcel has just told me that you must express your gratitude to M. 
Thierry in person, and that you must go to-morrow to his house, so as— " 

Julie had turned her face to the window, and was trying to conceal and dry 
her tears without attracting observation ; Julien, who had been watching her, 
saw at this moment what she was about. He repressed a cry, and involuntarily 
took a step towards her. Marcel, who perceived the strange agitation of the 
two women, and who could only sa[^se that Madam Thierry was suffering from 
a nervous attack, and had said something to agitate the countess, took up 
Julien's interrupted sentence, so as to renew the conversation. 

'* Yes, yes," he said ; ^* we must go to-morrow, so as to witness tiie baptism 
of—" 

Marcel was like Julien ; he remained with his eyes fixed and mouth open, un- 
able to articulate another word ; for, liappening to glance, not upon Julie, but 
upon the plant that he was about to name, he baw it reduced to a cluster of 
bulbs and a broken stem, damp with the sap oozing slowly fortli, and falling in 
great drops, like tears. 

'* Where is it ? " he cried, stupefied. " What have you done with it ? Great 
God, Julien, what have you done with the Antonia ? " 

No one replied. Madam Thierry looked at Julien ; he gazed steadily at 
Madam d'Ei^elle, while Madam d'Esrrelle, who was ignorant of the whole 
affair, did not know what to think of the lawyer':) strange alarm. 

'* What are you looking for ? " she said, rising. And, as she rose, the An- 
tonia, which, when she had been left alone in the studio, she had taken from the 
vase and placed tenderly upon her lap, fell at her feet. 

Madam Thierry understood at once the real state of the case. Marcel was 
not so clear-sighted. 

*^ Ah, madun," he cried, " to any one else who had caused this accident, I 
should say that she bad ruined as 1 But what can I say to you ? And, a^ 
all, why need we be afraid of the consequences of your act ? Unde Antoine 
will never visit his anger upon you ! You did not know what you were doing ; 
Julien did nut tell you 1 '* 

''Undoubtedly," said Madam TbiernTt ''Julien explained nothing to our 
bene&ctress ; but she must see for herself that every one in this house is not 
reasonable, and that, while wishing to serve us, she runs the risk of aggravating 
our sorrows — ** 

" It is you, mother, who are not reasonable/' cried Julien, vehemently. 
" Really, I do not understand you to-day ! You are toj nmch excited ; your 
words betray your thoughts. It seems to me, that instead of thanking Madame 
d'Estrelle, you have been imparting to her absurd fancies — " 

Julien scolded his mother, who began to cry again. Marcel, seeing Madame 
d'Estrelle's astonishment, took her apart, and in three words gave her the key 
to the mystery, and at the same time the palpable proof, as it were, of the young 
artist's ardent passion. Deeply moved at first, she collected her strength, and 
recovered her presence of mind, to avert the blow that threatened the family. 

" Leave it all to me," she said to Madam Thierry, with assumed cheerful- 
ness ; " I will take everything upon myself ; it was I who committed the &u1t, 
and it is my duty, therefore, to repair it." 
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'* The fault ! what fault ? " cried Jalien. 

" Yes, yes ; I took a &ncy to the flower and begged yoa for it. No I that 
h not it ; how dull I am ! It was I who picked it, yes,— hi foolish fancy in a 
moment of abstraction I — ^You were not here. I am near-sighted, awkward I 
I will explain it all to your uncle. Mon Dieu I what do yoa rappose he wi 1 
do ? He will not beat me. He is not so wicked ? " 

** Alas," said Madam Thierry, '* unfortunately he is very wicked when he is 
offended ; and if he knew that Jalien had committed this sacrilege — ^^ 

" It really was Julien, then I '* said Marcel, astounded in his turn. *' It is 
incompreheonble I " 

** Certainly it was I, and I alone," replied Julien : *' there b nothing strange 
in that—" 

" You are mistaken! " said Marcel in a low voice,' perceiving, at last, the 
real cause of the misfortune. '' You are too audacious, my lad ; and you must 
have become both heartless and frivolous, to have sacrificed thus your mother's 
fbture, and your own, without mentioniong that Madam d'Bstrelle is too good, 
and ought rather to have put you in your right place." 

*' Silence, Marcel, silence 1 " said Julien. " You do not know what you are 
talking about ; you do not understand-**' 

'* I understand only too well," said Marcel ; ** and, on my honour, I am like 
your mother now, — 1 say that you have lost your senses—" 

This dialogue was carried on in the recess of the window, where Marcel had 
led Julien, while the two ladies stood together by the despoiled vase, talking in 
low voices, and without well knowing wheit they were saying. Madam Thierry 
tried mechanically to plant anew the stem of the decapitated lily, and Madam 
d'Estrelle sought to console her in vain« for her greatest troaUe was not the 
loss of the Antonia, but rather the storm of passion that had led to its loss. 
Suddenly Julien, who was in the habit of watching the curtain, and glancing at 
the crevice through which he saw into the garden, started violently. 
Seizing Marcel by the arm, and motioning him to be silent, he said in a 
whisper— 

^* Be quiet, for the love of Ood ! Some one is listening.** 
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The woman's cause is man*s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free." 



IN that ancient garden situated in the mystic Orient, and watered by the 
Hiddekel and Euphrates, it was announced to woman, *' Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule o?er thee." From that portentous moment 
down to the latest '* Woman's Bights Convention," the question of her sphere has 
been alike unsettled and unsettling ; while woman herself has been a never-ending 
trouble and a puzzle to the whole human race. 

There are certain wise ones who, judging by thdr frequent reference to the 
above declaration, would seem to have pondered it more profoundly than any 
other portion of the Sacred Word. Yet, from their mode of applying it, they 
appear unconscious that it is not a mandate, but a part of the primeval curse 
deposing woman from her normal condition of high and pure companionship. 
The state of subjection into which she was thus brought was a bitter growth of 
that Upas planted in Eden by rebellious hands, and whose noxious branches 
have never ceased to scatter blight and mildew over every goodly thing. 

If we wish for an index of the civilisation of any country, we have only to 
ascertain the condition of its women. And in proportion as, under the inflnence 
of Christianity, man rises to a higher moral and religious plane, in the same 
proportion shall we find woman approaching her primal relation to him. 

In considering the question of woman's sphere, it may be well to glance at 
some of the different views which have been held concerning her. There have 
been those who have thought her just good enough to bear to man children, but 
not to have any control over them ; to cook his food, but not to eat it with him ; 
to carry his burdens, but not to share his comforts ; in short, to be his slave and 
his football, she getting all the kicks and he all the coppers. 

Others have enshrined her as an earthly divinity — a glimpse of whom, at the 
lattice-window of her antique turret^ has nerved their hearts to war and their 
hands to fight ; whose scarf they hav^ worn as a puissant talisman, and one of 
whose tresses has proved a perpetual inspiration. But what, then, were these 
divinities, of such 4)otent influence to keep their knights in perpetual turmoil 
with one another and with all mankind ? Alas I they were the merest' nonen* 
ties-^fit for nothing under the sun but to embroider tapestry and scarfs. 

Again, there have been those who, regarding woman as easily tempted and 
also a tempter, for dear purity's sake, have thrust her into the narrow cell of 
some sacred cnclosuie ; and for themselves — on the principle, doubtless, that 
** discretion is the better part of valour" — they have fled for protection to holy 
convent-walls. 

Others, not a few, are boid enough to expose themselves to woman's blandish- 
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ments, and willing enoagh to take infinite pains to win ber afiections ; but wbo, 
the moment she is brought under marital sway, ascend from the footstool of sweet 
persuasion and adoring homage to the unlovely heights of a cool and domineering 
selfishness. Because they feed and clothe, they have, forsooth, a perfect right 
to oppress her. Because she is privileged to wear their uaxe, she must be con- 
tent to bear whatever of churlishness they choose to inflict. At the altar, they 
vow to love and cherish her as their own soul ; bat they soon break down ber 
spirits, destroy the delicate bloom of her affections, and gradually turn her into 
a mere household machine. 

This ill-treatment is sometimes manifested wilfully, from an ingrained over- 
bearing egotism, and sometimes thoughtlessly, in the thousand-and-one trifling 
but sure indications that the husband is as far removed from the lover as the 
north pole from the south. One thing is certain : such a husband was never a 
paragon of a brother or a son. Wrongs of this sort usually begin in boyhood, by 
casting slurs upon the other sex, saying of a sister, ** She is nothing but a girl," 
and defying the authority of a mother. And the sons of 'such a man will be 
likely to imitate their father's example, treating their mother and sisters as ho 
treated his, and, in their turn, becoming selfish and tyrannical husbands. 

What a fate for their wives ! But let them give God thanks that the old law 
in Blackstone is null, which gave a man " the right, for due cause, to chastise 
his wife with a stick as thick as the thumb ; " and not only this, but, " with a 
halter round her neck, to sell her in the cattle-market as if she were a mare.** 
Yet it is only a few years since a sale of this kind took place in England. The 
certificate of transfer was published in the *' Worcester Chronicle,'' by which i^ 
appears, that the wife who was sold was the only one of the parties who could 
write her name, the two men signing the instrument by their mark. 

There is still another class — ^modern copies of the medieval knights — mca 
who, in tlieory, whatever may be their practice, regard woman as something 

'* too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." 

r 

In their view, she is alike unfitted for head or hand work, except of the most airy, 
graceful kind. The writing a book would be an inefikceable stain upon her 
loveliness. On no account can she be permitted to ventu re Hur into the fields of 
knowledge. She may nibble along the surface, may plucuk from the common 
branches, and gather the gleanings ; but she must caref lly eschew the occult 
treasures of the dead languages, the altitudes of mathemat cs and the profundi- 
ties of metaphysics. 

These modem knights-errant would graciously bestow on her all the accom- 
plishments, and then, arraying her in purple and fine linen, they would perch 
their divinity, if not on a pedestal, at least on a piano-stool. But to venture 
on a mission of mercy to the hospital, or among the dead and dying on the 
battle-field, is too shocking to her senabilities. Even the display of a moderate 
degree of energy is strikingly unfeminine ; nor, according to their idea, is 
womanly grit consistent with womanly grace. Man's ornament and plaything, it 
is at her peril that she ventures into scenes of toil and danger unsuited to her 
fragility and damaging to his ideal. 

Even some ^ho profess a high respect for woman virtually fall into this cate- 
gory. They piefer to woo one who is ** fine by defect and beautifully weak.'* 
And there are those that have written most beautifuHy and reverently of woman. 
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who yet assert that it is her perfeotion tebe'without character. " E^ery man/' 
says OQU of these writers, ** would like to have an Ophelia or a Desdemona for 
his wife.'* ' ^ . 

Others there are, not very unlike these, though much . less profuse in gal- 
lantry. The yoke which they hnild on woman's 'iieck is perhaps no^heavier, 
but that of the former class is covered with ribbons and roseai. With the latter, 
it is a doctrine that all avocations calling for intaUectnal ability, and large attain- 
ments belong to man, while woman shpuld keep wholly and for ever to her own 
province ia the nursery and the kitchen. For much mental effort, they 
pronounce her totally unfitted. But bodily toil? Ah, yes* I that is just the 
thing I 

I must not forget to notice another emphatic point in the creed of this class, 
which is, 

*^ Man to command and woman to obey." 

Far be from her the presumption of forming an independent opinion, upon 
business, politics, morals, relij;rion, or even sdsthetics. Was she not made to 
be a sweet echo of his Serene Highness ? 

The thought of consulting his wife on any literary or business matter is not to 
be found in the books of some who are regarded as v6ry passable husbands, and, 
if suggested, would be considered preposterous. Yet, after all, is it so very 
certain that a man's productions are incapable of bemg improved by a woman's 
touch ? or that some failures in business might not be avoided by a wise word 
on her part ? 

There are still others, the very antipodes of these last two classes, who have 
thrown down the gauntlet in defence of the other sex : 

*' Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man." 

By this equality, some understand the same native attributes and functions, 
and in similar degrees and proportions. They claim, not only the right and the 
ability, but the perfect propriety, of woman's doing anything and eveiy thing 
that man does : she may plead at the bat, mount the rosttum or the pulpit, 
wear epaulettes or ermine, dig roots esculent or classtcaly chop wood or logic, 
•carry a bandbox, wear a cartri<]^e*box, and go to the ballot-box. 

Passing over, for the present, those who hold the golden mean between the 
two extremes, and who, in the conduct of thdr relations to the other sex, honour 
all womanhood ; and without stopping here to discuss the question whether 
woman has, or has not, the same right as man to do any thing she can do, it b 
worthy of notice that, antecedent to the clouding of Eden by our great mother's 
4ouble deed of wrong, there was nothing of inferiority in woman's relation to 
hjm. On. the contrary, according to the old song we may have heard our grand- 
mothers sing — 

" She wasn't taken out of his head, to rule and. to triumph o'er man, 
Neither was she taken out of his feet, by man to be trampled upon ; 
But she was token out of his side, his equal and partner to be." 



There b often much ado about the inferior sex, and, now and then, an un- 

liandsome fling is given at the " weaker vessel." But in the courteous words 

•of another, " She b weaker as the China vase b weaker than the massive stone 

farr . She b weaker because east in a more ddicate mould, and made q€ 
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finei material. And this outward delicacy corresponds to her inward mental 
organisation. 

It is. therefore, as impolitic as false to deny that there is, a broad diflference 
between the sexes. But that woman is unlike man, and that her sphere usually 
li^s in a different direction, is no indication of her inferiority, as is not unfre- 
quently claimed. For the distinction between them being not one of degree but 
quality, lays the foundation for a closer unity. Tlie harmony of diversity or con- 
trast is far greater and richer than that of resemblance. There is more zest and 
pungency in it. 

The beautiful Anglo-Saxon term, held-meet, is deeply significant. It imports 
that woman is the counterpart of man, the completement of the humanity. Could 
any term more clearly convey the need-be of the two to make a perfect one ? 
Tliere is much truth in the old Platonic idea of the relation of the 
sexes. The same profound philosophy appears in the Swedenborgian conception, 
that man represents the wisdom and woman the love-principle — a unity in 
quality. 

" Let this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal nor imequal." 

Man is cautious, woman impulsive. Into her reading and studies, she brings 
more of her heart ; and though, on that account, somewhat liable to be led 
astray, yet she avoids the danger man experiences from his logical temlencies. 
For, while he summons his faculties, as it were separately, to the thorough sifting of 
any subject, thus divorcing feeling from intellect, she brings her whole mental 
and moral nature to bear upon it at once. Thus the same intuitvie judgment 
that helps her to a quicker and more accurate decrimination of character than man 
evinces, assists her to many correct general conclusions as to subjects about which, 
theoretically or analytically, she Imows far less than he. There is no need of 
drawing boundaries to denote their respective provinces. Besides, there is fre- 
quent occasion for passing over into ^ach other's territory. 

I am not one of the sticklers for a formal adherence to certain conventional 
laws which somebody or other has enacted for the governance of men and 
women. I have known people to be quite thrown oflf their equilibrium by a 
woman's displaying self-possession enough to read aloud a poem in a promis- 
cuous circle. And again, I have known some persons to manifest considerable 
disturbance at seeuig a gentleman, and, above all, a clergyman, take a walk 
with his baby in his arms. If it had been a child of two years, it might, pos- 
sibly, have been overlooked ; but an infant in longclothes — ^how shockingly im- 
proper I But have the fathers, then, no duties ? Was the Great Founder of 
the race mistaken in giving children a father as well as a mother ? 

I have as little admiration as any one for a man who is Old Betty-ish, and 
continually dabbling in domesticities ; but I do greatly admire one who has 
manliness enough to let his dignity tidce care of itself ; who, if his wife is feeble, 
and bis cook has suddenly taken her departure, is not too full of conceits about 
his own respectability to go into the kitchen, if need be, and tend a cake at the 
fire — ^like a king before him ; and not bum it, either, as the royal Alfred did. . 

I admire a man who can turn his hand Jbo anything that sudden exigeoeies 
may require, and without being tormented by qualms, lest, perchance, some 
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Doctor of Divinity, or some old acquaintance on 'Change, should hear of his 
deed, and he should thus sink one notch below his lordly heights. 

And I admire a woman who can throw herself into the breach in simila 
exigencies, and bravely do a man's work, without sa much as once asking her- 
self whether it be perfectly feminine, or what Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones would 
say if they should see her. This is one of '• woman's rights" that I believe in. 
And I believe in man's rights, too — ^in his right to do anything that needs to be 
done, when there is no one else to do it ; ia his right to rock the cradle, and 
tend the baby, if necessary ; and even to get up at midnight, if it should be 
sick, and carry it back and forth with soothing words, or a gentle lullaby, while 
its worn mother gets a little quiet sleep. 

I remember a beautiful instance of a man in high position, whose wife was 
for a long period a confirmed invalid. There was almost nothing which, in his 
conjugal devotion, he was not ready to do for her. In a little cluiir he had con- 
trived for her use, he would draw her, on pleasant mornings, Iwwk and forth 
on the broad side walk beneath the beautiful elms. And if at any time her 
appetite failed, he wonld go into the kitchen, and with his own hand prepare 
something for her to eat. 

To balance this, I have in mind a devoted wife who became, by turns, eyes ^ 
hands, and feet to her infirm husband. And she would have counted it a privi- 
lege to wait upon him thus for a thousand years, if Heavea could have spared 
him so long. 

Perhaps, in all candour, I ought here to admit, however ashamed I may feel 
to do so, that there are inefficient, or indolent, or possibly a few man-nish 
women, who have no objection to impose their proper work upon their husbands. 
Of such inglorious shirking, there can be but one opinion. For, of all upside- 
down arrangements, none is more despicable than that in which a woman, hav- 
ing put her Jmsband under the yoke, leaves him to perform domestic drudgery 
at home, while ^be is gossiping in the street. 

But 1 believe in a generous reciprocity of duties. We remember the Ger* 
man women who, in the siege of Weinsberg, having received from Conrad per- 
mission to depart with whatever they could carry, bore out every one her hus- 
band on her back. And so far from its being chronicled as a violation of the 
proprieties, their conjugal devotion so moved the Emperor as to procure pardons 
for their husbands and peace for their country. 

Notwithstanding the frequent interchange of dnties, however, the inherent 
distinction between the sexes ought never to be ignored. It is due to woman 
that her mind should be strongly tasked and thoroughly disciplined, as well as 
richly furnished. In other words, she should have the same chance as man — 
the chance to test her powers, and to settle for herself and for the world the 
mooted question of what she is able and what she is not able to accomplish . 
But however broad her education, the peculiar attributes of her womanhood 
should be carefully preserved. If her intellect be so trained as to throw the 
affectional part of her nature into the background, the effect will be most disas- 
trous ; for this would be to unwomanise woman, rendering her unlovable, if not 
unloving. 

One of the vexed problems relating to this subject is woman's work. 
However suitable it may be for women to look to their husbands for support, 
what shall be done in the case of those who have no husbands ? And when 
the number of women exceeds that of men, how can it be that some will, not, of 
necessity, be husbandless ? Now, what shall such women do ? 
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I*d whisper, ' Soft, my sister ! not a word ! 
By spealciog, we prove only we can speak ; 
TTbich he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts, is whether we can do the thbg 
With decent grace, we've not yet done at all. 
Now, do it ; bring your statue — ^you have room I 
And if 'tis e'er so little like the god 
Who looks out from the marble solitary 
Through the dusk of ages, there's no need to speak ; 
The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 
And witness, She who did this thing, was born 
To do it — claims her license in her work.' " 



Although, in savage and half-civilised countries much of the drudgery of labour 
has always come upon woman, yet I willingly concede that there are various de- 
partments for which her physical inferiority would seem to render her entirely 
unfit — such as agriculture, iron-founding, rail-laying, and trench-digging. Nor 
can she be a sailor, a butcher, a blacksmith, a miner, a stone-cutter, or a hod- 
carrier ; at least, so I honestly thought and had vmtten, when the perusal of a 
recent volume obliged me to modify my statement. 

Introducing her topic by a Cochin-China proverb, that ** a woman has nine 
lives, and bears a great deal of killing," — ^the author pictures to us, in China, 
female farmers with infants on their back, ploughing, sowing, and reaping ; in 
Calcutta female masons, with theur hods of cement; in Bombay, seven thousand 
female labourers on the ghauts, or mountain-passes, climbing up the sides of 
steep ravines, with baskets of stone and earth upon theu: heads, and in a climate 
where no Eiuropean can work ; in the Low countries, women with leathern 
breast-plates, harnessed like oxen to canal-boats; in England, but a few years 
back, women half naked chained to carts, working like beasts on the common 
roads ; and in the coal-mines, five .thousand of these " perpetual invalids " in 
harness, drawing, on all fours, heavily laden trucks. 

She shows us a German gurl shovelling manure for fourteen dollars a year ; 
one woman — Madame Isabelle — breaking horses by contract for the Russian 
army; another — ^Bertha, of the Trpnsjurane— opening the old Roman roads 
across the Alps ; and another still — Louise Antonini — winning a St. Helena 
medal by her hard service of ten years in the navy and fifteen in the in- 
fantry. 

Looking into still other departments, we find that in the manufacture of cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods, the most unwholesome and disagreeable part of the 
work are given to woman. In the pin-factories, beginning at the age of five, 
the girls work from twelve to sixteeu hours ; if refractoiy, being struck with a 
strap, hammer, or file ; nay, their todies are sometimes seamed by blows with 
bars of red-hot iron. And this in civihzed, Christian lands, where man boasts 
his gallantry and protecting care ! 

But what has become of the assertion that woman is not equal to any of '' the 
world's work ?" Of the hardest of that work she has already done more than 
her share. To do it voluntarily, however, is one thing, and to be forced to do it 
is another. Contrast one of those women in harness straining along the coalshaft 
with the crippledAnnaGumey in her noblecareer of saving shipwrecked mariners. 
*' The first labours like the brute beast, the victim of human misgovemment 
and heathenish ignorance ; the last chooses for hersrlf a conflict with 
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the storm, and earns, with as full a right as any brother, the meed of the 
world." 

That a woman should aspire to do work on her own responsibility — ^it is this 
that is deemed so reprehensible, so utterly impracticable. Is there, then, nothing 
for her but marriage, starvaiiou. or dishonour ? 

She seeks to whi her way, but is met with strange menaces — that if she as- 
pires to do certain things which she ventures to think she can do, and which 
some have testified she has done, and done well, then, forsooth, she must also 
do those disagreeable and dangerous things which she neither asks nor wishes to 
do. If you will be a clerk. Miss Aspiring, you shall be a blacksmith ; if you 
will be a doctor, you shall be a butcher. And so, because God has given 
some woman the genius to chisel statues, she must perforce cut out 
tumours. 

But it is argued that even if woman's muscles could be so trained as to ena- 
ble her to enter some of the difficult vocations, it wuuld so increase the number 
of labourers as to lessen the rates of compensation. And here we agcin encounter 
the same old gordian knot. After a fair examination, and making the very best 
case we can, we are constrained to admit that there seems to be a constitutional 
law which limits to a degree, and, for aught that appears, must continue to limit, 
the question of woman's work and wages. Tliis, however, is not sufficient to 
account for the general and great disparity in the remuneration of tiie sexes, es- 
pecially as woman too (begging pardon for my presumption), has her spheres of 
labour which man is ill-fitted to enter. Nor does it foreclose the question of 
bettering this unfortunate state of things. Besides, if the laws of supply and 
demand regulate wages, why may they not be suffered to regulate work also) 
Because employers are detenmnedto furnish only a certain amount of bread to the 
employed, is that good reason why man should monopohze the work for the sake 
of getting all the bread ? 

After all, however, the remedy lies mainly in the bauds of woman herself. 
Let every gnl, m the higher as well as lower classes, be trained to the idea of 
some object or vocation by which she can make herself useful and gain an hon- 
ourable support. And while the foundations are laid broad and strong, 
let there be full pky for individual development. The law of variety 
which runs through nature should not be overlooked in the education of 
women. 

" They have as many diflferences as men. 
The violet varies from the lily, as far 
An oak from elm." 

It is one of the great evils connected with our large boarding-schools, that so 
little regard can be paid to the individual organisation or temperament. How- 
ever judicious or discriminating the teachers, with such a congregated mass, the 
nice distinctions and peculiarities of character are most lost sight of. But it is 
far worse when the system itself is one which aims at uniformity, whose arrange- 
ments are made wnth the very intent of crushing out all spontaneity. The result 
is, a set of young ladies trimmed and pruned and squared very mueh like the 
trees in some of the contiuental parks. All the native luxuriance, all the 
beautiful individualisms have disappeared, except, indeed, where a pupil lias 
will or willfulness enough to revolt against the ever-pressing regimen, and to 
be herself in spite of laws and enactments tending to make her somebody else. 
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In a recent ardde on female education is a single sentence whick contains 
tbe gist of the whole matter: " It is the sacred office of education to develop a 
symmetrica], healthful fulness of being after the parUcular type Gtod has indicated 
for each individual.*' 

In spite of Mrs. Grundy's dicta, let every yoiing woman understand that it is 
just as respectable for her to labour as it is for man ; nay, that there is the 
highest dignity m work. Let the sphere of household duties, involving a 
Imowledge of chemistry as welt as of some other sciences, be exalted, if yon 
please, as one of the fine arts. Whatever artistic or scientific taste she discovers, 
whether for pamting or astronomy, music or botany, writing or geology, give it 
fiill development Then, when she appears on the stage of life, if she does not 
find or will not take a husband, and is thrown' uponlier oWn resonrces, let her 
have the independence to strike out a course for. herself. If she chooses to for- 
sake the beaten paths, already so crowded, of' teaching, writing, and stitching, 
let her enter some other vocatibn, qualifying herself ais a muse, housekeeper, 
dairywoman, bookeeper, bee-trainer, saleswoman, or let her cultivate seeds, 
fruits, or fiowers. By some sort of head*work, or hand-work, let her make good 
her claim to an honourable living, and she will make ia position for herself, and 
lecure universal respect. 

A distinguished Professor 'says : " For myself, I doubt not that there are 
othe): chains and fetters which stilt remain to be broken, other prejudices which 
are' yet to be removed, other avenues of action and development, of business and 
service, of honour and emolument, which must be opened to woman, not only be- 
fore she is put in full possession of her just and equal rights, but before she can 
act fier high and noble part in the advancement of sodet^, literature, morals, and 
rdigionl" 

But not so preach many of the wise ones of our day* Marriage is the gospel 
proclaimed as woman's only salvation — the panacea for all her headaches, her 
heartaches, and her backaches. ** She wishes to be married, or she ought to ; 
how can she secure it 1" (Secure what ?) ** We ask her to stand for her right ** 
(to be '^ a loyal and royal wife and loving mother '7 ; '* to insist upon it 
forever;" . . . ^' that is her great function." And for this " function " attemp- 
ting any of " tbe world's work " lessens her chances. But what, then, can she 
do? 

And what does the preacher propose as a remedy for allfthis ? How does he 
provide for those ** who do not, or cannot, or will not marry ? " He admits that 
** it is difficult, almost unmanageable question." But he finally seems to chal- 
lenge them to enter ** the great businessess, it they wish to ; there is nothing to 
hinder." But his faith in their competency is smaller than a grain of mustard- 
seed. And the possibility of educating them to fill some of these vocations, seems 
not to have entered his mind. 

If, try as she may to " &scinate " man, she fails — (and the preacher has had 
a remarkable experience if he has found the fair sex i»rticularly averse to this 
duty)— if the carefully wrought •* slippers " presented by some ** fascinating "^ 
auiid or ** widow " are returned with the ^ pious " fiction that they did not fit ; 
or if, having woa some man, she cannot *' keep " him, " she will go to the wall."^ 
Man's immaculateness in the matter is taken for granted. If woman only does 
her part, there will be no crabbed old bachdors^ no hard-hearted widowers, no 
improvident and unkind husbands 1 A crushing responsibiliey for the weaker 
vessel— this late version of *^ woman's rights I" Till the announcement of this 
new gospel, I had supposed that marriage was as much to man as to woman » 
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that she was in no more in danger of ruin without it than he ; and that it was 
Tather bb part to woo and " win," than wait to be *' won " by her. 

But the same lesson is repeated in another form. The moment woman aban- 
dons her great work — *' the production of a royal race of men and women *' — 
and " attempts to do the work of man, she is likely to fail ; and if she proposes 
to subvert the laws nf her own being, which are the laWs of her Creator, she 
will go to the wall." I take it for gsanted he means that it is by neglecting 
her proper function and attempting the work of man, that she subverts the laws 
of her own being. But I have some curiosity to know how he got his informa- 
mation. That ** the laws of her own being are the laws of her Creator," I 
readily admit ; but I should like to know who enlightened him as to those laws, 
that he thus pronounces motherhood to be her only " function." 

" Let a woman manufacture as good locomotives ... or produce as good 
books ... as a man, and she can command the same price. But if she rushes 
into the businesses which are overstocked, she must take what wages she can 
get, and it will be poor ; or, if she be a poor, careless workman, she will go to 
the wall, of course.*' I am sure, from the reiteration of this commiseratory sen- 
tence, that it must be a very drc»dful thing '' to go to the wall," though exactly 
what the writer intends I cannot tell ; it may be starvation, it maybe something 
worse. He goes on to affirm : " There is no pity in the laws of Gtod ; " inti- 
mating that it is the Divine law which shuts women up to marriage or starvation. 
But, considering how many of their mates are lost on the way, and how many 
men will not be ** fascinated " and " kept," it appears to me that, instead of 
originating in " the bosom of God," these laws were devised by that fallible 
humanity which has made it lawful for man to hold hb brother in bondage, to 
beat his wife, and even sell her in the cattle-market. But the seraioniser may 
have means of information of which I am ignorant. 

In accordance with the sentiment of the day, our girls look upon marria^ as 
the one thing for which they were bom and broiight up. Every gift of nature, 
every grace of culture, is estimated at its market-value, and turned into a singl 
channel ; as if there were for women only one blessing, one purpose, one possible 
destiny in life. And as though there were not already enough who desecrate this 
sacred ordinance, some of our public teachers join in thb cry of marriage us the 
great evangel for women, pressing on them their duty to become wives and 
mothers, and mercilessly shutting them out from everything else. What a low, 
business view b thus taken of that which was designed to elevate both man and 
woman ! To be a wife is, in itself, no virtue ; to be a mother b none. Mere 
maternity does not refine or exalt the character ; though I pity the woman who is 
not made purer and better by it. Yet, in spite of this sacred relation, a mother 
may be just as earthly in her affinities, as selfish in her instincts and purpoi>es, as 
any other woman. When matrimony b forced upon her as the alternative of 
starvation, it loses its sweetness, its grace, and its glory. 
. In the same breath in which women are drummed up to marriage, we are told 
of the boundless extravagance of modem trousseaux, of the fits of desperation to 
which young husbands are driven by the reckless and perpetual dratts on their 
parses by their fashionable wives, and of the many who, consequently, harden 
themselves into incorrigible bachelors. And is there any reason, pray, why our 
young women should not be extravagant ? When they grow up with no other 
aim in life than a good settlement ; when, by many of the teachings of the day, 
marriage becomes a mere selfish, mercenary arrangement, b it strange that some 
of them sell theu: birthright for a mess of pottage? In such a barter, the num 
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and woman who profane the name of hushand and wife enter upon a career of 
serrate interests, in which, in return for ministering to hb pride and self-com- 
placency, she spends all of his money she can get. For the privilege of bearing 
his name and sharing his purse, she has paid a terrible price, and she will seize 
on all possible compensation. True marriage is slain, and there is nothing left 
but its wretched ghost 



A PILGRIMAGE TO PEKING. 

WHY •* Pilgrimage ? " Why not Visit— Journey— Voyage— Excursion ? 
Wait, gentle reader; wait till my few pages of reminiscences are 
written out, and then you will nnderstand why no other word is suitable to ex- 
press the process of approaching the capital of China. 

We start from Shanghai on board an American steamer, one of a fleet owned 
by a local company. It is hard to feel one's self away from home when seated 
at the table of one of these noble vessels ; unless, perhaps, your eye catches the 
picture- like Mongolianism of the serving-boys, or your ear is saluted by the 
•'pigeon English" spoken to them. 

These bring you back to the realities of Oriental life ; and, if you step out of 
your own quarters, and go into the crowded passenger-saloon, there is no more 
hallucination. Smokes and smells unmistakable ; fumes of opium and of mild 
tobacco ; odours of salted cabbage, and of eggs in an advanced stage of preser- 
vation—all these proclaim that the cuisine and the delectation are unquestion- 
ably Chinese. 

" 'Tis nightfall on the sea," and you go en hour aft^r hour, ploughing your 
way through the mnd-stained waters of the Yellow Sea, keeping on about a 
>lNE. course, and finding yourself next morning, to all appearance, just as you 
were the day before ; till, in the course of the afternoon, the southern face of 
the Shangtung promontory is sighted, and you begin coasting round until you 
turn the corner, as it were, and find the ship's bows bearing off (Jue westward, 
and heading for the pretty port of Chefoo. This settlement lies on the northern 
coast of the same promontory, and is fast becoming a place of summer resort — 
a sanitary refuge from the sweltering heat of the more southerly ports, during 
the months of July, August, and part of September. 

A spacious bay and a jutting headland, with a hill-country in the background ; 
several foreign ships, and a flotilla of Chinese junks ; a few bungalow buildings 
on the hillsides, two of them church-like in appearance; and a low, outspreading 
continuity of Chinese tenements along the plain — such is Chefoo ; a very good 
alternative place of sojourn, until something better shall be found elsewhere, and 
a very important place of rendezvous for naval purposes, especially when Peking 
is the object of attack from the seaward — as, for instance, it was when the 
Anglo- French expeditions of 1858 and 18G() were on their way to make the 
treaties of Tien-tsin, and to procure the ratification thereof; for the Chuiese 
rulers repeated the recalcitrant policy of a certain tribe who said to the Romans, 
* True, we gave you our oaths, but we did not promise to observe them." 



Farewell to Chefoo, and away for the Straits of Mian-tan, through which we 
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enter the Onlf of Peehili, leaving Tnngehow, an ancient and pictmesqne walled 
city, OB the left, with only a passing glance throogh the spy-glass. 

Gulf of Pechili — submerged mud-flat, shallowing towaid the westward at the 
rate of about a foot a mile ; coast-line, when visible at all, pure mud, or rather 
salt-mud, unreconciled to vegetation. Interesting study of soundings ; lead-line 
going all the time, though nothing visible all around. 

At last, with the powerful assistance of the setting sun, which has been per- 
forming all sorts of mirages, we make out two little hillocks with a small gap 
between. They are the now famous Ta-koo forts, and between them flows, or 
creeps, or oozes, the Pei-ho— that muddy, tortuous river, which winds its way 
for about seventy miles up to l^en-tsin, where it is intersected by the Grand 
Can&l ; both contributing to feed the hungry capital which lies in the midst of a 
non-producing plain. 

But stop I we haven't got there yet. We are still on board our good, com- 
fortable steamer, pointing for that little gap between the hillock-forts at Ta-koo, 
and expecting to be there quite soon ; for we have abready taken our pilot on 
board, and there's plenty of time to run the intervening eight or ten miles before 
the daylight fails. At least, so we landsmen tliink ; but there's a nervous 
twitch aU)ut the captain's face, and the pilot keeps on *^ looking out," though, 
for the life of us, we csiii't tell what there is to see ; and they walk about on 
different sides of the ship, only crossing each other's path " semi-occasionally," 
and then with the exchange of a few short-cut remarKj — evidently uncomfort- 
able, both of them, about something or oth^r. 

" There she is," says one, '^ hiurd and fast ! '^ *' Ping I " goes the captain's , 
bell leading down to the engine-room ; " ping — ping ! " 

And so commences a series of evolutions, first running back some dibtanoe o 
get a fresh start, and then driving ahead to try and push through a little more, 
and yet a little more, and a little more still, of the inexorable mud-bai^on which 
we have grounded. No use : tide fallmg ; daylight gone ; glimmering of a 
light-house at Ta-koo becoming visible ; engines stopped ; dedc-hands clearing 
up everything ; " man at the wbeel " disappears ; supper ready. 

Everyone at table consciously out of sorts, but not at all willing to allow it 
Conversation very hard to commence, and still harder to keep up, in spite of a 
determined cheerfulness exhibited by some of the company. 

At last, one, more venturesome than the rest, blurts out, ''Mr. Pilot, how 
long are we likely to be kept here?" Pilot answers, prompUy and emphatically^ 
with a slight flush of vexation on his cheek, ^* At least forty-dght hours, sir I 
The water won't be enough to float us till four more tides." 

And then begins the outpouring of pent-up indignation against the '' parties'' 
(I forbear to designate) who don't know the value of a dredgmg-machine, and 
won't keep the shifting channel staked out, and spend the tonnage-dues on any 
thing else except port improvements, &c^ &c. Any one who knows what a good 
sailor's '* growl " is, can imagine all the rest ; and to those who don't, we can 
only say, that it is one of the most unique and satbfactory ways of working off 
the accumulated discomfort of weeks of weariness that has yet been discoverdL 

The next day dawns, and the sun spreads a blazing glare over the muddy 
waters, as they ebb and flow once (meals, reading, promenade^, twice (more mc^ 
more reading, more promenade], three times (appetite famt, tired of reading, 
don't ops to walk on deck), four times, when everythhig brightens up— steaoi 
hissui^, paddles flying> round and thrashing the mnd- water, progress, or no jro* 
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gress ; man at the wheel reappears ; captain looks hopeful ; pilot recommences 
^* looking out ;" and, at last, after a great deal of " porting " and ** starboard- 
ing '' azid ** steadying," we find ourselves not only afloat again, but actually 
getting nearer to those two mud-forts with the little gap between, that we have 
been looking at with such chagrin for the last two days. 

*' So, this is Ta-koo ! " we say to ourselves, as we pass between the two lines 
of earthworks and fortifications which were carried in 1858, when the allies went 
up and made the treaties ; bat from which the same allies were badly repulsed in 
1 859 : 80 that they had to return and retake them, irom the rear, in 1860. 

^' This is Ta-koo ! and this is the Pei-ho ! *' and, having said that, one finds 
nothing more to say for the next ten or twelve hours, during which the steamer 
is twisting and turning incessantly, making her way through bend after bend of 
the weary continuity of mud -banks which constitutes the unbroken landscape. 
An occasional hamlet, with plenty of naked, mud-ooloared children running 
about ; a little green vegetation some distance back firom the river ; a flag or two 
marking a military station every few miles ; and a general air of dreariness over 
everything — ^this is about the appearance of the Pei-ho. 

At Tien-tsin we find ourselves restored to a sense of civilisation by the appear- 
ance of the Foreign Settlement, extending, with its handsome Bund, along the 
southern bank of the river, nearly up to the point of its intersection with the 
Grand Canal. But here we must part with our enjoyable accommodations, and 
betake ourselves to native conveyances, either a four-days' drag against the stream 
up the continuation of the river as far as T'hung-Chow (about 18 miles from 
Peking), or else an overland trip in wagons, or carts, by which about half the 
distance is saved. 

" Carts, if you please," we say to our hospitable friend, who has undertaken 
to forward us and our views. 'VThen I am alraid you'll have to wait a day or 
two ; for there is a High Mandarin on his way to the capital, and all the carters 
have run off to the neighbouring villages, are hiding themselves and theur animals, 
for fear of being prised into the Imperial service at an extremely low rate, 
according to coatom." 

Couldn't " take it in " for some time ; but a delay of two days impressed upon 
our minds the hct that it was even so ; and it was with a childish pleasure that 
we heard, m the evening of the second day, that there were two cartmen, with 
their vehicles, lying perdu in some neighbouring hovel, who would appear in a 
magical and dramatic manner at early dawn next morning, and take charge of us 
and our baggage. 

^* Now we have really got a start! *' was our delighted thought. But, oh 
what kind of a start was it, when we came to see and feel the conveyances 
themselves I A framework — a heavy framework — set upon wheels of the nature 
of gun-carriages ; one pretty stout mulo set in between the most rigid and clumsy 
of iriiafts, and another lighter mule hitched on to the axle, underneath i trunks, 
boxes, and bedding half filling up the carrying capacity of the cart ; and we our- 
selves — that is, each one in his own conveyance — stowed away as best he eould 
in the space of a cubic four feet by five, or thereabouts. Given these elements ; 
and then let the tout ensemble be set in motion over roads that owe nothing to 
art, and almost less to nature ; let the sun pour down scorchingly, and a sand- 
storm pass over searchingly, while you endure the jolts, and jerks, and plunges, 
of your moving prison ; intensify Uiis as much as you can, and sdll the impres- 
lion will fall M short of the reality, even though my reader should be highly 
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sympathetic and imaginative. It cannot be conceived ; it must be experienced, 
if one would have a true idea of its most vexatious detestableness ; for one is pro- 
voked almost to exasperation at the thought that a people daiouog to be civilised 
— nay, holding their heads very high on that subject— that they should permit 
the chief approach to tlieir capital to be such a disgrace and disgust ; that they 
should content tliemselves with vehicles so utterly below any decent average of 
conveyances, and that they should presume to hold the rulership over hundreds 
of millions of people, and yet not have the first inkling of that great road-making 
idea wliicli characterises the Romans of old and all ruling nations ever since. 

Such thoughts lasted us through the city of Tien-tsin ; and, while working our 
way out of the western suburbs, we were surprised to find ourselves accompaniedi 
after a straggling fashion, by a great variety of troops, Chinese soldiers of various 
t)'pes : first, a squad of matchlock men, picking their way individually, as best 
they could, from side to side of the filthy, narrow, nnpaved streets ; then some 
archers gaudily * dressed, carrying an abundance of flags ; then the jingall- 
bearers — a sort of flying artillery, minus the horses and gun-carriages ; then some 
hard-looking cavalry ; and, finally, some of the "disciplined troops" — that is, 
foreign-drilled and foreign -oflicered infantry, carrying muskets with percussion- 
locks. These all bore a multiplicity of flags of various shapes and colours, giving 
a bright and gaudy appearance to the whole line of street to which they straggled. 
It was not without some difliculty, and the risk of angry altercation, that we 
extricated ourselves from the cortege, and at last got clear of city, suburbs, 
soldiers, and molestation. 

Once fairly on the road, we progressed, not pleasantly, it is true, but forwardly 
in the main. Tliat is, when we came to a part of the road which a recent rain 
had flooded effectually, our cartmen turned off, right or left, as the case might be, 
making a detour of a mile or two, and getting back, perhaps, at a point where 
mules and cart were half submerged, but not past pulling through — the free mule 
to call him so) being mounted on a bank on one side, dragging away at our 
axle, while the shaft mule (p«;or fellow !) had to do the best he could steadying 
himself and us, and floundering about as circumstances might require. This kind 
of thing, repeated to weariness, was going on outside, while bumps and bruises 
were being multiplied upon our uneasy persons within the cart ; our only relief 
being an occasional walk through the dryer parts, or a half-hour's ride upon one 
of the shafts, which was the only tolerable sitting place about the whole machine. I 
recommend it accordingly. 

Towards evening, as we were nearing our halting place, who should pass us, 
sitting in a good-sized sedan chair, carried by four men, but the great man, Le 
Hoong Chung himself. His cortege was somewhere else, far away behind, pro- 
bably ; and he sat there, a small, dried-np old man, with large spectacles, look- 
ing as little like a hero as can be imagined. Nevertheless, he must be a man 
of parts ; for he has carried through his military operations to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Early in tl.e evening a strong tendency to halt for the night exhibited itself in 
one of our cartmen, malgre the ai'gumeuts and directions of our head traveller, 
who knew well the road and its peculiarities. His plan was to push on to a halt- 
ing-village somewhat more than half-way, so as to leave us a shorter day's work 
at the end, enabling us to enter Peking early next evening. All very well ; plan 
excellent, and would have worked admirably, if we could only have got the con- 
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sent of our subordinates to carrying it out. But, alas ! Scotchman as our leader 
was, and determined as such '* nationals " usually are, a native cart-driver on his 
own ground is too much for " the best-laid schemes o' mice and men ; " and the 
countryman of Burns, with your humble correspondent, experienced the alterna- 
tive ** grief and pain/ missing the ** promised joy. No ; our excellent driver, 
had his own preferential pping-place, where his family, or somo distant relative?, 
resided ; and this favoured spot was reached all on a sudden, as we found to our 
surprise, by the quicker pace of the mules, who performed an abrupt turning off 
the main street of a village, jerked us through a narrow gateway, and came to a 
violent stand-still in the midst of a quadrangle paved with mud -puddles, and 
surrounded by low ranges of hovels. If I were writing after the usual manner 
of old-time Oriental travellers, I should call this a ** khan/* or a ** caravansera," 
or some otlier such untranslated term of imposition ; but, as I have the Macedo- 
nian habit of calling a spade " a spade/' I must speak of this place as the filthy 
courtyard of a miserable inn. It was of no use for the cartman to assure us that 
it was kept by a Mohammedan — these religionists (quite numerous about here) 
having the credit of being better inn-keepers than their polytheistic Chinese 
neighbours. It was equally of little use, on our side, to remonstrate against being 
thus prematurely damped down where we didn't want to stop. The deed was done 
— the mules were unharnessed, and one of our cartmen was non-apparet, while we 
were left at leisure and at Uberty to make ourselves at home as best we might. A 
survey of the hut, or lodging-room, nearest to where our carts were moored, 
satisfied our leader that it was as good as any other (save the mark !) ; and, in a 
moment of mistaken tidiness, his house-cleaning instincts got the better of him, 
and he ordered the place to be swept and dusted ! 

The reluctance of the serving-man was natural, for the job was a troublesome 
one, and would that our Caledonian chief had " given in " on this point also. 
But, alas I he was resolute — as men are tempted to be who have been foiled at 
one point, and think they can have their own way in another. He persisted, 
therefore, and the servitor complied, and commenced. Two sweeps of the broom 
and a few dashes of the birds*- wing, which served for a duster, were enough for 
me 1 Guano is good — at least I suppose it is (for manure) ; but when the fine 
dust of a permanent stable-yard has accumulated for weeks on the floor, and on 
all the ledges of an ** apartment," such as was our destined sleeping-room, and 
when these finely-powdered deposits are violently disturbed by a servant-man in 
a bad temper, then I can seriously assure all inexperienced parties the conse- 
quences are pungent, inimitable, intolerable, and dif&cult to be allayed. Yet in 
this very atmosphere must we of necessity eat our supper ; for the trunk and 
the bedding had been brought in, and could not be left unguarded I especially 
as, among other things, there was an ill-concealed box of specie to be taken care 
of. Supper had been ordered : rice, stewed meat — beef or mutton (doubtful 
which)---flour-cakes, hot wine, sweetmeats, and tea ; which last was of our own 
providing, it not being very commonly used here. 

This part of the pilgrimage was not so objectionable, and we found the restau- 
rant arrangements all along the road of an appetite-sufficidg nature, always sup- 
posing the appetite to be strong. This is apt to be the case, for the air was fine, 
and the general effect of the climate enlivening, after the exhaustive atmos- 
phere of a Shanghai August. It was now about the middle of September, 
1868. 

Just ten years before, at the time when tho Ta-koo forts were taken, and the 
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treaties of Tien-tsin negotiated, we had been of the number of those who pene- 
trated so far up the Pei*ho as was then attained ; and now, after the intenral of 
a decade, we were to learn what was that wondcarful capital, an entrance into 
which had been so pertinaciously opposed for so many centuries. With this 
thought, we bestured ourselves early in the morning, after having passed a 
rather uneasy night, partly owing to that plaguey box specie, which we had, at 
the last moment, been requested to take up to ^' friend," and partly by reason 
of the 8lee{»ng place, which was the cust^ary mass of brickwork, buUt divan 
ftshion, and warmed (when the cold weather requires) by a fire at one end, the 
chimney of which winds its way through the whole structure. Happily for us, 
we did not need to run the risk of a scorching Bu^h as some travellers here har^ 
experienced, for oar ^' lodging was on the cold ** — stove : nevertheless, it was 
enlivened I 

You understand, my sunburnt reader, whose iez shows that you have tra- 
yelled — probably in Egypt ; you understand. I see it by the smile of recognition, 
which passes over your lace, and the sympathetic wriggle of the shoulders; 
which indicates — ^fleas. Ah, yes, we were enlivened, indeed ; and for many 
days afterwards were there to be seen sudden dutohings at our garments, or 
hasty pulling off of shoes to search for the little d ark-brown acrobat, which was 
seen for an instant among the threads of our out-turned sock, and then performed 
the famous California '' act \ of zamos el rancho. 

Well, we started anesir, fleas and all, the carts, cartmen, and mules as dirty as 
beforci and as persistent in going on, le after le, in a sort of fatalbtic way, 
bringing us every hour deaier and nearer to the end of our joumeyings, but not 
relieving our weariness by any ^* characteristics," such as muleteers, gondoliers, 
*' and such " are usually found to possess for the beguilement of trav^ers and 
the filling of their npfce-»books. Not a bit of it ; all plain, stoUd, trudging, 
without much noise or whipping of the mules, but with ample compensatioQ iu 
the jolts and bumps, which admitted neither of avoidance or mitigation. 

And— would you beUeve it ? — those fellows performed upon us the very same 
trick this night that they had the previous one — the same stopping short ; the 
same preferentially-detestable lodging ; the same fleas, only more and worse 
the same sudden disappearance of the cartmen, when we longed to have them up 
for an objurgation I 

Complaint was useless, and further progress impossible; so out came the bag- 
gage again — trunks, bedding, and that uneasy box of specie, not to montiou a 
few other boxes which friends had asked us'* just to take along." Oh, save me 
from my friends, when in transit between two colonies of them I 

But seriously, for a moment. The need and the justification of such requests, 
to make a baggage-master of yourself, when passing between Tien-tsing and 
Peking, is found in the fact that there is really no decently-reliable way of get- 
ting things forwarded to this capital and court of the Mammoth Empire of the 
world. There is no road tliat deserves the name ; no water-communication that 
i^ not incessantly liable to be reduced to a few inches of depth ; no public post for 
tbe trustworthy conveyance of letters ; no available banking system, by whidi 
remittances can be made between distant places. What remains, then, but such 
QLpedients as that of carrying with you all you may wont for your own use, and 
obliging friends (who have been overwhelmingly obliging to you), by taking 
cbaige for them, of what cannot but make your own travelling extra slow and 
doubly dangerous. I consider it quite remarkable that we got through safdy 
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with that box of specie. And this is the country which is so highly civilised 
that it can't bear the thought of a railroad, and shudders af a telegraph- 
wire! 

^ Well, the second night passed, and it was Saturday night ; so that we had the 
extra discomfort of arriying at the city, after a day-dawn start, at about dght 
o'clock, when the huge walls of the dty — some sixty feet high — ^were reached, 
and we passed through the gatewaysin company witb the living tide of travellers, 
hucksters, barrow-men and burden-bearers, which throng the thoroughfare. No 
passport was demanded, though we were provided therewith^-n piece of negli- 
gence, probably on the part of the guard at the gates. A few words of direc- 
tion were given to my cartman, and I was left at his discretion ; and it took 
nearly an hour of travel, first through the Chinese city, and then through part of 
the inner or Tartar enclosure, to reach my destination. Now, this hour was 
harder to endure than any of the previous tossings and jerkings. The atones — 
huge squared blocks, once well and evenly laid — were displaced in every imagi- 
nable way ; one end sunk down, and the other end sticking up ; some slimting 
this way and others that ; some with mud-holes between them enough to catch 
and break off a mule's leg, after the manner of the old mule road between Aspin- 
wall and Panama; others piled np so that it was a (eat to '^ straddle " them, as 
waggon drivers in the West learn to do with the primeval stumps that are letl in 
a new cleared road. 

A noble breadth of street, and the remains of splendidly-constructed stone 
archings of enormous widt h; enclosures of many acres in extent, with their 
surrounding walls tumbling down, their gateways dilapidated, and the forest-like 
domains within unkept and uncultivated^— all these things betoken the vastness 
of the plan on which the city was laid out, and the immense labour bestowed upon 
it at the beginning ; while the whole air of dreary, dingy grandeur, unoccupied 
expanse of gronnd, and lazy disregard both of utility and good looks, convinces 
one of the decadence of all dynastic thingn. 

The streets, tsaved from being one outspread muddy swamp only by having 
the earth thrown up in the middle, to make a sort of undulating cosseway ; the 
pretentious, once gaudy, now faded screens set up before each shop, to give it an 
appearance of height ; the canals passing through some of the chief thorough- 
fares filled up with ooze, so that not even a shallow punt could float there ; the 
vehicles so rude, so inconvenient, so comfortless, so enturely below par in every 
particular — all this, and a thousand detaib of like character, make one exclaim 
with Wonder at the stand-still conditioa which all things have &llen into. Nay, 
''Standstill " is too good a word for it ; retrograde is the truer description ;^and 
the heavy charge that lies against the Tartar Tsing dynasty, as an organisation 
of rulers, is, that they have not eveii k^t up the national works their prede- 
cessors, the Chinese Mings, had constructed. Was it because they are Tartars ? 
— nomads, sheep-pasturing dwellers in tents, not caring for settled homes and 
carriage-roads ? Or arc they so intent on the great work of tax-collecting and 
office-seeking, that they have no time or thought or energy to bestow upon the 
public good, for which ihe taxes are laid and the offices bdd ? In fiscal exac- 
tion and bureau management they greatly excel ; but when it comes to adminis- 
tering justice, or restraimng the overflow of a swollen river, or keeping a treaty, 
or develoinng the resources of the country, or maintainmg roads, or checking 
mob-law in their cities, these are attributes of government which seem to be in 
abeyance at the preseac time. 
'* Must we go out in those infamous carts again ? Is there no alternative ? " 
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** Yet ; you can go on horseback." So one of onr resident friends offers bis 
escort, and wefind it far easier to escape mnd-gulcfaes, broken pavements, and 
" entangling alliances " with other vehides, than when boxed np in a cart. Bat 
what shall we see? The Imperial Palace, the ''Prohilnted City," of course ; 
and we do see the outside, th(w^ a gateway, that guards a oonrenient thorougfa- 
iare free to all Chinese, is hurriedly closed as we foreigners approa«di. The grand 
Lamasery is also closed against us — reasons giyen, that a foreigner had rudely 
ridden his pony into a private walk only a short time previo^y. Temple of 
Heaven (so called) difficult of access for another season : a rich foreign traveller 
had been so laTiclh of money to the door-keepers, that they wanted *' more dol- 
lars" at every successive enclosure; and there were about a dozen of them ! 
Temple of Confucius impressive, from the absence of all idols, and the substitu- 
tion of simple tablets ^ith nothing but the names of himself and his chief dis- 
ciples. Also the whole of the classic books engraved on a forest of stone slabs, 
set upright in regular rows about three feet fjrom each other, all over the halls. 
The various Ya-mens (that is, public offices) are poor, dingy-looking establish- 
ments ; that of the famous Ilan-lin, quite dilapidated. The best-kept grounds 
we met with were those connected with the long ranges of buildings where the 
Emperor's carriages were stowed away under lock and key, to be brought out for 
use on some such great occasion as a royal visit to Tartary. 

Few visits, however, does the present boy-£mperor make, the ** Secluded 
Palace " being his prison-house. They say that, childlike, he whimpers some- 
thing because he is not taken to the Summer Palace — the famous Yuen-ming- 
yuen, which was made a ruin, in 1860, by the allied French and English troops, 
in retaliation for the barbarous treatment of Sir Harry Parkes and his fellow- 
prisoners. The poor child doesn't know anything of all this, so it is said, but is 
amused with excuses and deferments by his mother and the surrounding courtiers. 
They are taking pains, however, to see that his future harem shall be well 
fumislied. Close by the northern entrance to the Prohibited City, spreading it*- 
self all around the gateway and across the road, I saw an encampment of Mon- 
guls, who had recently arrived as convoy to some young girls destined to be the 
future concubines of this mere lad — now about fourteen years old. 

This cluster of nomad cents, in close neighbourhood to the marble bridge 
spanning some still waters, on the banks of which was pleafiant foliage ; the 
fantastic roofs of azure and gold-coloured tiles shining in the sunlight ; — this, 
with the massive walls, and the astronomical castings placed there in position 
by the Jesuit missionaries some two hundred years ago, was about all that I 
found really impressive in what Sir B. A. rightly calls the *' dirtiest, dustiest, 
and dreariest of capitals." 

But my purpose was not to give a descrijhion of the city which stood so long 
in our geographies as the most populous in the worid. It is worth a visit, per- 
haps, to one who does not chafe much under discomfort, and who wishes to see 
a place which will probably soon disappear from the list of living centres, and 
will take its rank with Nineveh, and Petra, and Tyre. If the " signs of the 
tunes *' mean anythmg, they indicate the speedy winding-up of Manchoo affairs 
within the limits of China proper, whatever may be the fortunes of the reigning 
amily in its original domains. The Mohammedan forces on the northwest ; the 
European influences at work all along the coast and at the central port of 
Hankow ; the unsatisfied rebels of the Tai-ping insurrection — scattered, it is 
true, but still surviving ; the threatening neighbourhood of Bussia ; the old, 
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unsettled grudges of the Japanese and the Goreans ;^-aIl these are sources of 
embarrassment, and presages of future trouble. To cope with all these, tho 
ruling dynasty has no resources, no reliable army, oo well-ordered exchequer, no 
Dopular enthusiasm; and without these, what can a beleaguered country 
do? 

True, there are the resources of finesse and diplomatic manoeuvring, which the 
presence at Peking of representatives of five great mutually -jealous powers 
enables a Chinese ministry to employ with considerable effect, Dot to speak of « 
the new devjpe.of sending an ambassador-general abroad to ioster hallucina- 
tions in unsophisticated circles. 

But there is a limit to this sort of thing, and that limit has very nearly 
been reached, me judice. One or two imbroglios, such as must needs occur, 
will demonstrate the weakness of the Government and the rottenness of its 
administration. ^ 

Let us escape from the atmosphere of officiality and stagnation, and return 
to the scenes of healthful activity and forward movement. Farewell to Peking, 
city of shams and conventionalities ; of. dirt, and dust, and dreary distances ; . 
of an effete organisation, and a selfish bureaucracy ! Fare>¥ell to ruts and 
mud-puddles ; to coal-carrying camels and costly curio shops, and mules and 
carts, and circumvallation, as a normal state of social existence I May the 
'' heaps '* which mark the sites of Nineveh and Babylon soon be seen upon 
your site also ! 

We are carted out of one of the eastward gates — that which leads to 
T'hoong Chow, the town eighteen miles off, which stands at the head of naviga* 
tion on the Pei-ho. 

But what is this' that we see running parallel to our own road? A 
broad, smooth pathway, newl]^ made, perfectly level, nicely swept, and kept 
from being intruded on by occasional fencing, very slight, but just enough 
to indicate " Keep off." 

"We wonder, we conjecture, we inquire. It is a roadway leading all the 
way from the palace-gate at Peking to the chief wharf at T'hoong Chow— 
eighteen miles ; and it has been made *^ for the nonce,'* that the young 
Emperor may' accompany to the boat the records of his father's reigu, which 
have been transcribed into Manchoorian, and are to be sent ui state to 
Tartary. 

Well, that seems to can the climax ! Such a road can be made for such a 
purpose ; but the highways of the nation, the people's roads and canals, cannot 
be kept in moderate repair ! Let us escape ! ** Hire, dear friend, true Cale- 
donian master of the dialects, hire for us the first boat you can secure, and let 
us float away down the stream, muddy in itself, but charming in our eyes because 
it carries us away from a place where we have been more permanently provoked, 
and less instructed and entertained, than at any other spot on earth, Aden, 
perhaps, excepted." 

Easier said than done. A yociferous negotiation with two baat-owners ; a 
persistent struggle of two hours' continuance, to get clear of the crust and crowd 
of a hundred junks or more jammed up in the narrow stream; a final success 
and a joyful liberation, so that we could seat ourselves quietly under our pent- 
house cabins, and feel that we were quietly and constantly nearing the outlet to 
our discomforts. And so we went on, float, float, floating down the stream, 
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with two men lazOy scolling, or two others dowly tiackiiig our boat round the 
ooimtless bends of this nninteresting wateroooise. It takes fonr days to ascend 
the stream, but two dHys and nights broaght us to Tientsin, and on board an 
Ameriean steamer again. Never enjoyed anything more, in alt my lifethne, 
than to re-embark on this symbol of a new order of things. 
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NEA.RLY all foreign critics of Kussian works of art, even when they most 
freely concede their hi;^h evccllence, discover one Rerions defect in them— - 
their uniform pessimism. The pleasure which the most admirable products of 
the genius of Bossian nationality confer is always marred by a sombre, melan- 
choly undertone, which shuts out all genuine ^thetic enjoyment, and which 
may therefore be considered a distinctive feature in modern Russian literature. 
Since so many good translations have made the names of Puschkin, Lermontof, 
Toorgenef and others £imiliar abroad, even those who cannot read their works 
in the original have to a certain extent been enabled to know and judge the 
•character of these writers ; but this more general and intimate acquaintance has 
only resulted in deepening the impression produced by the first superficial view. 
Within the last few years another circumstance has also essentially contributed 
to intensify the reproach of pessimism against Kussian literature. According 
to the concurrent testimony of Western Europe, the abolition of serfdom has 
removed the principal odium which attached to the Empire, and broken the 
•chains that appear to have galled the popular poets of Russia no less than those 
who wore them. But if the fundamental mood of the Russian poets has remained 
the same, if the writer whose name stands at the head of this paper now con- 
tinues to express even more vehemently than before the same pessimistic doubts 
of a healthy development of things in Russia, then, we say, the explanation of 
this anomaly must necessarily take precedence in every inquiry respecting Rus* 
sian literature and Russian authors. 

The national literature of Russia had from its cradle a different starting- 
{x>int from the literature of England, Germany, and France. It did not come to 
the light from the depth of a self-contented, healthy national organism : it was 
neither the blossom of a satisfied inner existence nor the spoiled favourite of a 
magnificent court : on the contrary, it was the sole weapon of a people which 
knew itself in other respects defenceless and at the mercy of foreign influences 
and unscrupulous powers. Under a political system which excludes the people 
and its individual members from all participation in public affairs, which 
tolerates no independent rostrum or pulpit, no popular tribunal, which subjects all 
the utterances of national life to rigorous repressive laws, — there the written and 
|)rinted word was naturally compelled to assume a different p3sition from what 
it holds under a more favourably constituted system. And yet, incredible as 
it might seem, it is in this abject state of political helplessness that Russian 
society has continued down to the present day. 

The century preceding the one which beheld the gigantic reforms of Peter 
the Oreat vainly laboured to asdmilate the old Russian elements on hand with 
those imported from the West, and to bring about an organic fusion between 
the two. The Court and those classes of sodety whose manners, habits, and 
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even thoughts, were prescribed by the ruling powers, led an existence entirely 
distinct from that of the masses of the people, and had nothing whatever in 
common with them. The State wasted dl its energies and resources in struggles 
to enlarge its autocratic powers, aad every truly national object was thus left 
out of sight. The lower classes groaned under the yoice of a servitude which 
had grown more oppressive and unbearable, since noble and peasant co longer 
stood on the level of a kindred culture. Those who aspired to rise in the 
world had first to break completely with the popular traditions, and become part 
of a mechanism which seemed to exist rather fOr its own sake than for that of 
the nation. The pnly chance of being admitted into the ranks of the govern- 
ing classes was to enter the service of the State ; but this career required the 
utter abnegation of all self-respect and manly dignity. Equally egotistical and 
self-contained was the aristocracy. Having become a convert to European 
culture, it either frittered away its best energies in an unintermittent round of 
bacchanalian feasts and empty official parades, or dreamed away an aimless and 
useless existence on its estates in remote parts of the empure. While the masses 
of the people were left to languish in beggarly misery, their wealth was sacrificed 
on the altar of a spurious foreign prestige and for the purpose of domesticating a 
culture borrowed from the West. In language, opinions, and ideas the aristo- 
cracy of the land was non-Russian : its members strove to possess things which 
they could put to no practical use when they had them. So completely did the 
educated Eussian gentleman denationalise himself, that he finally ceased alto- 
gether to inquire into the wants and condition of his country, and when they 
met him face to face he simply ignored them. His only home was that political 
and social St. Petersburg world, with its thin coat of French varnish, into 
which the creation of Peter the Great had gradually degenerated. 

The problem of a national literature which aimed to awaken a responsive 
echo in the popular heart was consequently to give utterance to a national 
mood conditioned and coloured by this state of things. So great and obvious 
were the evils under which the political and social life suffered in Russia, that 
those who aspired to speak or sing of it were compelled to make these their 
theme. It is therefore not strange that all the better products of Russian lite- 
rature should have been formal indictments against the ruling system, for only 
those authors who held the muror up to nature could hope to make a lasting 
impression. The insignificant influences of the Court literature of the preceding 
century — which, bound in academic fetters, was petted and fostered as a kind 
of national prodigj' — is sufficiently apparent from the fact tliat nearly all the 
leading Russian writers of the modern era have drawn their inspiration not from 
it, but from the literatures of England and Germany, and that no native author 
now read in Russia owes to the Academicians anything more than certain ex- 
ternals of prosody. The lately-revived popularity of Lemonossof, one of these 
Academicians, lias no other foundation than that he was the first open opponent 
of all non-Russian elements in the empire. 

Counting the number of really influential authors whom the nineteenth cen- 
tury has produced in Russia, we shall discover ihem to be so many accusers of 
tlie existing state of affairs. There is not one of them but has won his literary 
spurs by a daring onslaught on the ruling system, its unveracity, hollowness, 
and corruption. Griboyedol's *' Sufferings on Account of Intelligence," a 
comedy masterly in form and matter, which every Russian knows by heart, 
opened the attack with a scathing parody on the so-called aristocratic society. 

^ng ^eDlhman who has received a liberal education abroad returns to his 
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native Moscow, and offends everybody because, as a sensible man, he declines 
taking part in the fashionable follies and vices which make np the snm total of 
its life. All the types of this particular class are introduced in turn to the 
reader. There is Tamussof, the cynic old senator, who detests nothing so 
much as pen and ink ; there is his toady and private secretary, the servile, 
cringing subaltern official, who dreams only of titles and orders ; there is Ska- 
losub, the army officer, who hates book-learning, and divides mankind into two 
classes — those who have served in bis regiment and those who have not had 
that inestimable privilege ; there is Repetilof, the gambler and roue, who is 
ready to drive at six in the morning anywhere but home ; there is Tamussof s 
daughter, the model of a " girl of the period," with a finished education, and as 
destitute of morality as of sentiment. 

Griboyedof s contemporary, Alexander Puschkin, quickly won fame and popu- 
larity by his Byronic misanthrophy, which bore a specifically Russian character, 
and was intended to illustrate the wretchedness of his native land. In the au- 
thor of ** Onegin *' and " Boris Godoonof," who sees in the people alone the 
source of true poetry, the only salvation from a foreign social and political sys- 
tem that ignores every problem of humanity, this yearning for a national life 
appears even more distinctly ani} self-consciously than in uriboyedof. The un- 
restrained freedom in which his ^' Caucasian Exile " revels finds a startUng con- 
trast in the corrupt Court atmosphere of St. Petersburg. In " Eugene Onegin " 
he draws a most repulsive picture of the emptiness and frivolity of a patrician 
Russian existence. In the " Gipsies^ and the *' Robber Brethren " the lawless 
L'fe in the forests and mountams is exalted in opposition to the degradation of 
civilised life ; and in ** Boris Godoonof " he pleads touchingly for a return to 
the lost freedom of the fothers. The same remarks apply to Michael 
Lermontof, a mind nearly akin to that of Puschkin, though he gives a 
sdll blacker, almost demoniac, colouring to his despair over the state of Russian 
affau^, and demonstrates in '^ A Hero of our Own Time " that the end of all 
pursuits in actual Russian life is a complete indifferentism. 

These examples might be considerably extended, but it ^ill suffice for our 
present purpose to cite only one distinguished author more — an author who 
belongs to the same category, although his resuscitation is more exclusively local 
— Nikolas Gogol. This admirable humorist, in every respect the peer of Chas. 
Dickens, can all the less be passed over in this connection as he is not only the 
representative of an essentially different tendency, but the model on whom all 
the latest Russian novelists have formed themselves. While the Griboyedofs 
and Puschkins mainly portrayed the great centres of corruption, and selected 
their subjects from the highest aristocracy and an idealised national peasantry, 
and while othoi* poets, like Count Solahub, the author of " Tarantass " and the 
'* Great World," sought to prove the general rottenness in detail, Gogol has 
discovered the provincial and low life in Russian literature. Gifted with a rich 
satirical vein, he describes in a highly realistic manner the condition of the petty 
nobles, the vices and foUies of the inferior officials, and the peculiarities of the 
middle class. But throughout all this humour runs a strange discordant tone 
of passionate pain over the universal, all-pervading misery which fairly thrills 
the reader. Tlie best known and most popular of his works, " The Dead 
Souls,'* a novel, and the '* Reviser," a comedy, both contain frightful indictments 
against the nobility, whom he arraigns for having trampled immemoriallyon its 
mission, and against the bureaucracy, whom he accuses of fattening on the life- 
blood of the people. With the great satirical talents of the Russians, and theur 
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keen powers of obBervatioD, it was perfectly natural that a writer like Gogol 
should have found a host of imitators and successors. But — we may as well 
take this opportunity to say it — the large miyority of the writers of this school 
have fallen into the coarsest realism, which denies every ideal side to art, and 
which sees with cynical satisfaction ils whole task in a photographic reproduc- 
tion of what is most disgusting and offensive. In the dawn of the '* new era " — 
in the middle of the fifth decade of the present century — ^the names of Schtsclie- 
drin and Gontscharof were in everybody's month. The first delighted in draw- 
ing minute pictures of the knavish practices of the rural ofiSciaIs-<*the latter re- 
veiled in descriptions of the apathy and incapacity of the better class of the 
young nobles. Once more the entire reading public of Russia was electrified, 
and a universal intellectual spasm showed the effect of this bold attack. 

Everybody is no doubtfully aware that it is by no means the mission of art, and 
least of all of poetic art, to serve as an antidote to social and political evils. 
Her object should be to represent the beautiful ; and only those artists who view 
life harmoniously, and understand how to reconcile its contradictions through their 
faith in an ideal destiny of mankind, are her chosen favourites, l^et this is no 
conclusive reason why we should deny the poetic afi^tus of those Russian poets 
who feel themselves first impelled to expose and attack the abuses of their own 
land. The natural mission of popular art is to bring to light what is hidden 
within, and to j)oetically mould the actual state of the nation. There are Kn.- 
aian poets who have sung of life's joys and splendour, of the grandeur of God and 
Nature, of the dignity of man and the delights of love ; it was, however, not 
they who succeeded in reaching the national heart, but those who recited in 
tones of tearful pain and woe what they were daily compelled to hear and see. 
The first secret which the Russian poet, if he desired io be in sympathy with his 
people, had to learn from contact with the national heart, was the necessity of a 
more humane governing system and a greater community of interests between 
the many and the few who represent the State. An ideal representation of 
Russian life was therefore not to be seriously thought of until after the general 
oppression and misery had been relieved. While the great battle of time is being 
fought the poet is not always privileged to fly for refuge mto the realms of the 
ideal ; he can do this only when he knows of some peaceful nook irom which to 
take wing. But where was the Russian poet to find such a nook in a world of 
Frenchified officers of the guards and Court chamberlains, of thievish Tscbino- 
winks and dissipated nobles, and of an enslaved peasantry ? Hence it requires 
no special proof that Russian literature had to battle for the people's rights and 
freedom — that it had to paint the dark background of native life in sombre hues. 
This also explains the historical fact why all leadmg minds in the nation should 
have followed the same path, pursued the same polemic direction, for these had 
been already conditioned by the laws of reactbn. A ruling system which was 
exalted as perfect and infallible logically challenged contradiction ; it was only by 
the negation of that which was b^g falsely held up as the truth that the truth 
could be made to prevail. At the same time it was under the drapery of poetic 
art alone that there lurked the possibility to say what must otherwise have re- 
mained unrevealed. The right which was despotically withheld from the people 
was tacitiv conceded to the Muse, and it was she who indkectly restored that 
right to the nation. 

But this is not the place to enumerate in due chronological order the vast and 
pamanent successes achieved by the pessimistic or accusatory tendency of Rus* 
man literature. Our appreciation of its merits imposed upon us, however, the 
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duty of recalliog the narrow limits within which the Russian poet was oblijjed 
to confine himself in order to avoid being tainted by the meanness of his time ; 
for he, the consecrated priest of Truth, might easily have become the apologist 
of the existing political and national abuses. We shall perhaps be able to make 
these limits better understood by tracing the literary development of IvUu 
Toorgenef, one of the noblest and most gifted of modem Ruosiau writers. 

Although, as we have ahready had occasion to remark, the majority of modem 
Russian novelists are given to a strongly marked realism, Toorgenef himself is a 
thorough idealisu, to whose habits and tastes the coarseness and vulgarity of or- 
dinary life are extremely repulsive : and he may for this reason be said to 
occupy an isolated position among his contemporaries. Indeed, most of the 
latter seem no longer satisfied with grouping the lights and shadows of national 
life in one grand, comprehensive picture ; they now deal only with the partie 
honteuse of some town or village, discuss it m chapters, emulate one another in 
cynical delineations, and fancy themselves artists while simply discharging the 
duties of a san'tary and moral police. Toorgenef, in direct contradistinction to 
this class of novelists, has made Nature the beginning and end of his poetical 
delineations. He first became known to the public through his " Diary of a 
Hunter," a collection of hastily sketched characters and scenes, which, no doubt, 
greatly to his own surprise, created a profound sensation at'home, and at once 
found its way into foreign countries. All the author had doue was to string 
together a series of pictures which had impressed themselves upon his mind while 
roaming as a hunter among the woods and fielcs of his native province. There 
is not the faintest trace of a polemical tendency in this book. It shows its 
writer to be a Russian nobleman and landed proprietor, who, in spite of his 
refinement and education, is charmed with the simple beauty of Russian country 
life, and who seeks to know and understand the men and things around him, 
instead of pursmng the phantoms of orders and titles in the service of the State. 
He iniUaies the reader fully into the sectets of the chase and the woods, intro- 
duces him to the country miller and the freeholder with whom he puts up for 
thenight, makes him at home in the hut of the peasant, and finally shows him 
his noble neighbours and relations who reside on their estates in his district. 
But through all these pictures, drawn with such a keen appreciation of Nature 
and loving human sympathy, runs the* sad lament over the neglect of a sturdy 
people, and the degeneration of those who should be its leaders. The nobles are 
either ignorant or blas^ junkers, who drag out their days without even a suspicion 
of a higher life — ^whose exbtence passes like a dream between eatuag and sleep- 
ing ; or they are officials and army officers with a European varnish, who hold 
the masses in profound contempt ; or they are unhappy, disappointed men, 
estranged from their own country by the superior culture which they have 
acquired abroad, and prevented from puttmg then: talents to practical use, 
because out&ide of the slavery of the public service tbere is no field for educated 
energy at home. Over the great Wy of the people broods the spectral shadow 
of serfdom, which blights in the bud every noble asp'ration and also every 
display of activity. Even the author himself seems to us like a lost apostle of 
culture, who does not fed at home and is a comparative stranger there, in spite 
of his passionate love of country. And yet we can nowhere detect an intent 
which imperils the originality of the poetical impression. The critical thoughts 
which follow as a r^ult are nowhere expressed, barely intimated. 

The novel entitled '* The Noble Nest " ranks m the same class with the 
*' Diary of a Hunter.^' Lawretzky, its hero, is a wealthy noble, educated in 
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foreign parts, who returns from France to find in the quiet of rural life that 
peace of mind which his wife, a type of the corrupt French St. Petersburg society, 
has destroyed. A representative of the modern Russian, he also experiences 
that yearning for a reconciliation with his native land, from which a 
superior culture has alienated him, but which he still love;. In his 
ancestors we are introduced to the Russian GaUomaniacs and Anglo- 
maniacs of the days of the Empress Catherine and Alexander I., 
who aped foreign manners while they were Eastern despots at home. The 
Tuluous maiden with whom Lawretzky is in love is driven by remorse to take 
the veil when the report of his wife's death turns out false, while the hero him- 
self passes the rest of his life as a recluse in the house of his ancestors. The 
monotony and barrenness of these existences, which are condemned to wear 
themselves out in their full prime and strength, are most touchins^Iy described in 
that part where the author relates liawretzky's first visit to the weed-grown 
garden of his ancestral mansion : '* I have thus reached the deepest soundings 
of the river. Life is here at all times still, and knows no habte. Those who 
come within this charmed circle must submit to it unconditionally. . . . Tet 
what an excess of vitality exists on every side ! what an exuberance of health 
there is in this passive silence I Under yon window luscious weeds spring from 
the thick grass. Farther down in the fields the rye glistens, the oats shoot up, 
and the leaves on the trees aad the blades in the grass expand, each having an 
amplitude of room. . . . Silence environs me ; the sun moves tranquilly through 
the heavens ; the eternal stars shine quiet, apparently knowing why and whither 
they are floating. . . . While Hfe storms, seethes and rushes on in a thousand 
places over the earth, here it flows on inandibly, like water which has been 
brought to a standstill in a swamp.'' The same tone of deeply-seated pain and 
sadness at the homelessness and aimlessness of those Russians who refuse to 
pursue a bureaucratic or military career, while they are superior to theur 
surroundings, runs also through the charming novel of •* Faust." 

Between these and the kindred creations of the first period ofToorgenefs 
literary activity and the author's more recent writini(s intervenes the reformatory 
decade which followed the conclusion of the Crimean war and the accession of 
Alexander II. to the throne. An author who felt the sufferings of his people so 
i ntensely could not but be profoundly interested in this reawakening of the 
national spirit, in the great work of abolishing serfdom and in the general recon- 
struction of the State ; for these were the important questions that then engrossed 
the best minds of his race and times. Having faithfully reproduced the impres- 
sions which he had received during a period of universal slavery and mental 
stagnation as poetical pictures indelibly stamped on his own soul, it was certainly 
not the poet's fault that these pictures should have been obscured by the sama 
imiform melancholy which also darkened the Russian reality, for he neither could 
nor would reflect anything but what his innermost soul had niirroeed. Indeed, 
the wide-reaching political results which he confessedly accomplished were solely 
due to the circumstance that he truly related all that he himself had sceu and 
heard at a period when the nation broke down under the burden of a perverted 
organisation, and sank into a hopeless sullen apathy. 

To this conception of his poetic mission Toorgenef adhered even under the 
changed state of affairs in the newest Russia, although this has naturally 
compelled him to make a corresponding change in the essence of hb delineations. 
After the emperor's emancipation ukase had gone forth from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Black Sea, the dull despair which had until then reigned over the whole 
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country gave way to a bosy, stirring life, and the dominant political factions 
began to east the horoscope of the future. As all the egotistic private interests 
had formerly been content to stagnate, so now all rushed forward to claim an 
active share m public affitirs. Each faction strove to outbid the other in radical 
extravagance and schemes to reduce the old world to chaos. The reformatory 
programme initiated by the Government soon ceased to suffice, and the Revolu- 
tion hastened to the front. Not a stone was to remain standing : all that existed 
was to be levelled with the ground.* Ahready the palaces of St. Petersburg were 
in flames, and incendiary fly-sheets flew over the Sarmatian plain to involve an 
entire people in this league of crazy iconoclasts and conspirators against the 
old order of things. 

Toorgenef, who of course took a prominent part in the struggles of Russian 
liberalism, gratefully and enthusiastically commemorated the downfall of serf- 
dom. His truly poetic nature saved him, however, from being led astray by the 
wild mtoxication of the Russian radicals and demagogues who worked so much 
mischief from 1859 to 1863. The detestable doctrines enunciated by those 
irreverent youths, whoso mad extravagance would even have consigned to 
destruction whatever of good and beautiful men had hitherto produced in science 
and art, conld- hardly fail to inspire his soul with distrust or loathing. The 
downright vandalism ofsncha programme offended therefore the enlightened 
artist quite as much as the former tyranny of the aristocracy and the arrogance 
of the bureaucracy. While all around him were bending the knee in worship 
of the new idol, and rivalling each other in ultra radicahsm, Toorgenef wrote his 
novel of " Fathers and Sons *' (Otzy i djeti), a scathing rebuke to that self-con- 
ceited Russian youth which represents the so-called ** Nihilism," and a most 
daring challenge to the influences which then tyrannised over public opmion. 
Most mercilessly did the author scourge in this work the criminal folly which 
wished to trample under foot the lelics of the past, which tried to represent all 
idealism as a mere sickly and foolish fancy, which scouted every received 
authority and precedent, no matter whether of a religious, artistic, pohtical, or 
scientific character, and which uronically proclaimed its mission to be •* the 
negation and ridicule of all, and the dissection of frogs." Once more the poet 
was taunted with pessimism, with the unconditional condemnation of the most 
promising manifestations of national life, and with what was a very serious 
charge in 1862-63 — a reactionary hositlity to the spirit of the time. Yet he 
had done nothing but discharge a duty incumbent upon himself and his Muse. 
His thoroughly artistic, and, in the best sense, aristocratic nature, drove him 
irresistibly to protest in a most energetic manner against the irruption of a new 
vandaUsm, and he fearlessly entered the lists to battle for the ideal possessions 
of mankind at a period when such a championship was considered to be the 
evidence of a slavish and benighted mind. Being, however, a true poet, he saw 
brutality and coarseness where others saw a mere ebullition of youthful 
Tigour. 

Almost simultaneously with ** Fathers and Sons" appeared the fantastic 
sketch called ** Visions." How much the writer s sensitive mind must have 
recoiled from the wild radicalism of the young Russian Nihilists appears even 
more clearly from this sketch than from the novel which preceded it. His demon 
carries him, as Mephistopheles did Faust, on an enchanted cloth through the 
air. On a clear moonlight night they look down upon St. Petersburg. At an 
open window redines a young female Nihilist, who reads by the glow of her paper 
cigarette a cyniad efl\ision of the latest literature, while a party of drunken 
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bloods riot through the streets. Sach was essentially the impression which the 
lauded new eraprodaeed on his mind. 

Tooigenef s latest work, a novel called " Smoke," belongs substantially to the 
same class as '* Fathers and Sons." It deals with the latest phase of the intel- 
lectual crisis in Russia, and expresses the author's matured opinion of the whole new 
era in even a more emphatic and decisive tone than before.' In Russia, he main- 
tains, everything is smoke and vapour, nothing else. Everythmg is constantly 
changing: new dissolving views are constantly presented; one manifestation 
follows the other ; but, in reality, everything remains exactly as it always has 
been. There is a universal rush, a crowding and hurrying anywhere, every- 
where, which leaves no trace behind, which accomplishes no residts. Suddenly 
the wmd veers about, and then the crowd rushes in another direction, into the 
opposite extreme. Thus the same nnsubstantial, shadowy game incessantly 
repeats itself. All is smoke and vapour, nothing more. 

If *' Fathers and Sons'* was levelled at the radicalism of that young Russia 
which displayed so much activity in the years succeeding the abolition of serf- 
dom, Smoke, is aimed at the humbug of an exclusive nationality, at the blind, 
unreasoning hatred of European culture, wliich has turned all heads in Russia 
since the suppression of the last Polish rising. As formerly the monstrosities of 
a democratic cosmopolitanism had been idolised, so nowailBinaticism, whose reck- 
less brutality and exclusivenesB stood in direct antagonism to that love of freedom 
which had a few years before ridiculed every national restraint as prejudice, was 
apotheosised. Litwinof, the hero of the story, meets at Baden-Baden a number 
of the aristocrats and democrats of his now estranged native land. He mingles 
as well in the society of the representatives of the yoimg democracy as in that of 
the disaffected Court aristocracy of the ancien regime, and discovers that neither 
class has made any real moral progress. The phrases alone have changed-— the 
characterless and aimless men are still the same. In former days they used the 
cant phrases of absolutism ; now they echoed the cant of the national democratic 
school, without reducing then: theories to practice. Serfdom had been abolished 
by the Government, but slavery had so much become a second nature with the 
nation that the old despotism still sui /ived in substance. " The despot before 
whom we bow down at present," says the poet, " wears the national peasant 
dress. This is the idol to whom we look for our redemption. Soon will come 
another idol, and then, after genuine Slavic fieishion, we shall devonr him whom 
we have so recently adored." The Court and military aristocracy, governed by 
'* promising young generals," fares no better at his hands than the young genera- 
tion of whom the demon of national vanity has so completely taken possession. 
This class the poet shows to have also remamed unchanged in every material 
point ; not even its deep pleasure at the diminished importance and influence of 
the nobility has been able to stimulate it to action. What he misses now, as 
before, is that moral earnestness, that sincere devotion to principles, which is 
ostensibly upheld. Everywhere he sees men follow the reigning fashion and 
echo the cant of the day. Let the wind blow from the opposite quarter, and 
the same people who were yesterday shouting with Herzen and Bakunin for the 
fraternisation of all nations, will shout to-day as lustily with Katkow, who 
preaches the extermination of the Poles and Germans, and be ready to return 
on the morrow to the old do-nothing system, the apotheosis of bureaucracy, and 
perhaps even serfdom. Here agam the final result of the author's observations 
is the doubt of a healthy ending of what has been begun ; as, for instance, the 
emancipation of the serfiB, the judiciary and administrative reforms^ etc, etc. 
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^v'liich can lead to no substantial results without a thorough regeneration of 
Bussian life and a sincere adherence to a liberal and humane policy. In the 
mean time, the present blind worship of the nationality-idol must rather be re- 
garded as a sign of retrogression than of progress in Russian civilisation and 
culture. 

Such is the quintessence of '^ Smoke." In this, his last and greatest work , 
Toorgenef is again true to himself and his artistic standard. He describes the 
latest direction of the intellectual movement in Russia — not by its political 
fruits, but by its effects on sinple minds and the development of the individual. 
Standing aloof from the conflict of parties, he shov/s the aBSthetic impression 
which they make upon one who understands how to appreciate and pourtray human 
actions. 

The Russian poet cannot ignore the Russian reality. He can only build with 
the material which is furnished to him, paint only with the colours which are at 
hand. If Toorgenef s pictures are therefore found to lack that cheerful serenity 
and self-complacency for which we have a right to look in a genuine work of art 
— a lack which can beMemonstrated in nearly all the more prominent works of 
Russian belles letters— the fault must not be attributed tothe artist, but to the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded. The'.cuUure of pure artistic beauty pre- 
supposes to a degree of civilisation which Russia has never known, dther before 
or since serfdom was abolished. It flrill require greater" and more sustained 
exertions to establish that equilibrium between the political mission of the State 
and the human mission of the unit by which alone the foundations for a pros- 
perous national existence can be' laid. So long as this object is not attained, so 
long the cheerful serenity required by the artist whose soul reflects the Russian 
nationality will be impossible ; and it is greatly to the credit of Russian literature 
that it has not tried to simulate this serenity, but frankly conceded that a loving 
and artistic delineadon of beauty can find foothold only in the soil of a free, self- 
harmonious and wholesome poliltical and social system. 



ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, 

1"1HE first view we obtained of Vesuvius was on our journey from Borne to 
Naples. It did not differ in appearance then from the mountains in its 
vicinity, except that the cloud upon its summit was whiter and seemed to move 
faster than the other clouds. Before reaching Naples the night had so far 
advanced as to render conspicuous the bright red glow of the vapours emitted 
from the two cones, and at the same time the stream of lava on the north sid& 
of the smaller crater became visible. 

From the use of ** Baedeker's Guide " our minds had been affected with a 
profound distrust of the inhabitants of this country, which had by no means 
been removed by the accounts of the persons we met in Rome. 

Our excursion was made on the twenty-fifth of January. We left our hotel 
at Naples at one o'clock p.m., and after a drive of an hour arrived at Eesina. 
We stopped at a dingy house, a kind of central luireau of the Vesuvius guides. 
We asked for Cozzolino, the man whose merits we had heard extolled at Eome. 
A person of net prepossessing appearance announced himself to be the man in 
question. 

We were immediately ushered into the house, and followed by a crowd of 
guides and idlers of various professions, all talking at the same time, and trying 
to show the extent of their philological acquirements by uttering the few words of 
French and English they had learned. Cozzolino, wlio was the admitted chief, 
offered his own services, told us wha* we should require and what it would cost. 
There were several attempts, some of them successful, to impose upon us, but 
generally they were so flimsy that we avoided them. 

As soon as we were mounted the guide galloped up a narrow alley leading to 
the mountain, and we after him, '^followed by a crowd of the noisiest and most 
ragged individuals it has ever been my fortune to meet. Some ot them insisted 
upon leading our horses, others held them by their tails, and others again wanted 
to carry our climbing staves. They were finally driven off" by tlie determined 
voice of the guide : our tormentors then each demanded a franc, which not one 
{ f them received. 

The scientific attainments of our guide, as well as his knowledge of French, 
proved to be delusions. His French, indeed, was so much worse than our own 
Italian that we preferred using the latter. 

Shortly after leaving Resina we passed over a vast area of black lava (the guide 
called it scoriae) which had been thrown out by Vesuvius in 1858. It was 
hundreds of acres in extent, and the temperature of a few pieces which the guide 
brought us was warmer than that of our hands. 

To persons seeing lava for the first time the impression is very remarkable. 
My mind was occupied in trying to think of something to which it could be 
compared, and I almost gave it up in despair. Its blackness exceeded that of 
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any rock I had ever seen. Its surface, which in a general though distant way 
resembled a ploughed field, was furrowed and contorted, many of the masses 
were rounded, others rippled, resembling waves suddenly scififencd. Often the 
waves were in parallel lines and carved ; sometimes they looked like fragments 
of rope lying in rows. 

A ride of an hour and a half brought us to the Hermitage, on the way to 
which we passed the district where the famous Lagrima di Cristo grapes are 
grown. At the Hermitage we partook of the lunch we had sent up, and another 
half-hour in the saddle brought us to the place where the ascent on foot 
begins. 

Our guides, who had assured us at Bedna that 35 francs should cover the 
whole expense, now informed us that a man to draw each of us up to the sum- 
n^it would be very desirable. The fees were five francs each. We followed his 
advice, and did not regret it, though forcibly reminded of the remark of Stephens 
the traveller, on a nearly similar occasion in Central America, when he argued 
that it an Indian could carry a white man safely on his shoulders, in a perilous 
place, the white man could carry himself safely on his own feet. As the pro- 
posed assistants were experts in climbing a mountain covered with ashes, and we 
only amateurs, we thought the ^ cases were sufficiently different to warrant a 
departure from Stephens' rule. 

Each o f the men whom we had engaged produced a strap, which he placed 
on his sho ulder, giving us the ends. There were other persons ambitious to 
assist us, and they pertinaciously followed us almost half-way to the foot of the 
cone, occasionally giving us a push. When we reached the first resting-place, 
there hap pened to be some snow in a hollow, which my companion and myself 
began eating. Immediately all our assistants became vociferous in the declaration 
of the danger of eating snow, and one of them poured out a glass of wine, which 
they said was the thing for us to drink. We laughed at their protestations, and 
went on with the snow, seeing which, they returned the wine to the bottle for 
the bene fit of some more credulous traveller, and betook themselves to eating 
the snow with an energy which ludicrously disproved their belief in their own 
doctrine. 

About an hour of the most painful climbing I have ever practised brought us 
to the foot of the smaller cone. We walked round to the side from which the 
lava issued. There was visible only a stream of from two to five feet in diameter, 
though it was believed to be in motion beneath' places where the surface was black 
and firm. The melted lava moved approximately at the rate of a yard a minute. 
Sometimes the siuface would cool sufficiently to stop the progress, and it would 
then not unfirequently burst out below. 

Against the wishes of the assistants, our guide took us to the summit of the 
smallest cone, having as a precaution mounted on the windward side. We 
looked into it, and emphatically assented to the verdict of Boucicault's hero, 
for " there was nothing in it " that we could see but smoke. While visiting 
these regions the only annoyance we experienced, besides the labour of mounting 
the steep and crumbling sides of the mountain, was from the sulphurous acid gas. 
The air was in some places so charged with this noxious compound, that we 
could scarcely inhale it, and we hurried over the spot to escape suffocation. 

We then climbed to the summit of the larger cone, to which the ascent was 
still more difficult. On the way the guide pointed out a flat, smooth place on 
the ground, surrounded by a circular pile of ashes about a yard in diameter and 
five inches high. This, he said, was where one of the stones thc(^^KX\.^^^x^^^ 
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the larger crater had fallen. The stone itself had reboadded to a distance of 
one hundred yards. My companion judged its weight to be about two hundred 
pounds. 

Our guide would not let us rcmsdn long at the summit of the great crater. 
While there a cloud of black smoke, accompanied by a low detonation, ascended, 
and we heard the mttling of stones down the interior on the opposite side of the 
cone. We were hurried down with the cry of danger, but this was so often re- 
peated that we were sure it was a sham. 

We spent about an liour between the cones, having so arranged our time as 
to have a view of the Bay of Naples by daylight and of the craters by night. 
Concerning the latter, my companion ana myself both made an observation which 
may be of interest to those engaged in esthetic investigations. We were appar- 
ently only five men upon the summit of the mountain. The last ray of daylight- 
had revealed not a tree nor a shrub. There was visible no human habitation. 
It was cold. Beneach our feet were black ashes and soorise ; and yet the sense 
of desolation was entirely absent from our minds. Why was this ? The con- 
ditions to produce a feeling of desolation seemed to be all present. Approaching 
the base of the small crater a second time, we gazed upon its soft red glow, saw 
its reflection in each other's faces, and listened to the gentle murmuring sound 
which it emitted. The sense of geniality was uppermost in our minds, and 
nothing more foreign than that of desolation. 

We then began our descent by the light of a torch. It was accomplished in 
a Kttle less time than the ascent, and we arrived at our hotel af^er an absence of 
nearly nine hours. We departed enough from the custom of most persons who 
make the ascent of Mount Vesuvius to own that we felt much fatigue. 
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IV. 



SOME one was listening, in fact, and it was too late to be silent. Uncle 
Antoine had heard everything. How he came to be spying about in 
Madam d'Estrelle's garden, we shall soon learn. Marcel followed Julian's eye, 
saw the crevice in the curtain, and, leaning forward in his turn, saw Croquimi- 
taine on the watch. He left the window, and warned Madam d'Estrelle. For 
a moment they talked in pantomime. They had not yet dedded what to do» 
when Antoine, no longer hearing their voices, struck at the garden door. 

This arrival was something like that of the statue in Don Giovanni. Juliea 
was going promptly to open the door, when Madam d'Estrelle remembered 
that her presence might give rise to some ridiculous scene, and that her absence 
would, without any fail, be made the occasion of a stormy outbreak. She deter* 
mined upon her course in an instant : detained Julien, by authoritatively laying 
her hand upon his arm, and signing to him and the others not to move, went 
into the hall, opened the door herself, and stood face to face with M Antoine. 
Although he had prepared his part, he was a little surprised,— he who imagined 
that he was going to surprise every one. 

** What — ^you, M. Antome !" said Julie, pretending to be perfectly astonished. 
** What are you doing here ? You came back to the hotel, then? Who told 
you where I was ? and what put it into your head to cross my garden ?" 

Without waiting for his answer, she took the horticulturist's arm and led him 
quite a distance from the pavilion, to the edge of a little lake in the centre of 
the lawn fronting the hotel. 

<< But — I was going to the pavilion," stammered M. Antoine. 

'' I suppose so, siuce I found you at the door." 

•* I was going — ^with very good intentions; but — " 

" Who doubts it ? Certainly not I, my firiend." 

" Ah 1 Now you talk as I want to have you ! So— you would like to talk 
to me alone, — I see, — it is jnst the same with me ; I want to tell you about an 
idea that I have — '' 

" Sit down upon this bench, my neighbour, I will listen to yon ; but, first of 
all, you must hear me, for I have a codession to make." 

** All right — ^I know what it is ; yon have pricked my Uly ? " 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! How did you know that ? " 

'* I haard a few words, and I guessed the rest. Why did you break the poor 
flower ? Could you not have asked me for it ? Ooold you not have waited 
until to-morrow ? I intended to give it to you." 

" But — supposmg I did not do it on purpose ? " 

" You did not do it on purpose ? " 

Julie felt that she was blushing, for Antome was looking at her attentively, 

a 
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tnd the expression of irony in his little black eyes was at the same time hitter 
and tender. 

" No indeed/' she answered, hoping to save herself by a Jesuitical device : 
^* the accident happened against my will ! " 

** Good, good ! " replied Antoine, who was still gazing searchingly into her 
face ; " say that, — I prefer that." 

** You prefer that,— what ? " 

^* Yes, mordie ! Come, abandon the bad cause that you want to plead. 
Condemn, frankly, the folly and treachery of Master Julien, and leave me to 
pnnish him as he deserves." 

" But what makes you think that M. Julian ? — ^" 

** Ah, do not try to lie," cried M. Antoine, starting up with a bound, his 
little body quivering withh passion and indignation ; '* it does not suit you to 
lie ; you do not know how I And, besides, it is useless ; I tell you that I 

heard, and, as I am not a fool, I have come to the conclusion Julien finds 

you to his liking ; and the rascal would like to tell yon so, if he dared ! " 

** Monsieur Thierry, what are you saying ? " 

'' What am I saying ? — I am stating things as they are. Mademoiselle de 
Meuil was as proud as you can be ; my brother Andre told her his fine stories, 
and ended by making Mmself understood. All men and all women are of the 
same clay ! Come, acknowledge the truth ; do yon like Jnlien or not, — ^yes 
or no ? ** 

^ Monsieur Thierry, if I did not know your good heart, the disagreeable tone 
of your conversation would disgust me ! Please to speak differently, or I will 
leave you." 

^^ Oh, now you are angry I Tou remember yonr pride, and are going to 
turn your back upon me. Why ? It is not your afiGdr ! Julien has com- 
mitted a folly, — let him pay the penalty." 

" No, Monsieur Thierry, it was my fault, — I am the unfortunate cause of 
the accident ; if I had not admired and prsused the flower indiscreetly, — ^he 
considered himself obliged to offer it to me, — ^politeness — *' 

'' Bad reasons, bad reasons, my beautiful lady 1 The scoundrel knew per- 
fectly well that I would have thrown the flower, the plant, the garden, and the 
gardener into the bargain, at your feet. If he did not Imow it, he ought to 
have guessed it ; and, anyhow, he had no right to play the generous with my 
property ; it was a rape, an abuse of confidence, and a theft. He may eat his 
fingers for the rest of his life ; and his mother will learn what it costs to have 
brought up a son to play the courtier improperly with great ladies." 

'' Oh, my neighbour," cried Madam d'Estrelle, in great distress, and quite 
out of patience, *^ you are not going to withdraw your favour from them ; you 
are not going to make it seem as if I had lied, — ^I, who placed you upon a 
pedestal ; you are not going to break the bond of friendship that we formed to- 
day ? For a flower more or less in yonr collection, yon would not cause so 
much unhappiness ? Yon are too rich to be troubled by a loss that can easily 
be repahred." 

" It is easy for you to talk I There are some things that millions cannot re- 
place ; which a man of taste regards as altogether priceless." 

" Ah, mon Dien I mon Dieu I Who could have supposed such a thmg ? ' 

" Julien knew it." 

** No, it is impossible I " 

*' I tdl yon that he knew it." 



" Then he is crazy : bat it is not his mother's fault ; she vras not there." 

'' It is his mother's fault. She encourages him to love you, she fawns upon 
you, so as to lead you to sacrifice yoursdf, as she did for her husband." 

" No ! I swear to you that you are mistaken, Monsieur Thierry I She is 
desperate — " 

** About what ? Ah I you acknowledge that she has talked to you about it, 
and that you know the feelings of the young man." 

Madam d'Estrelle struggled in vain. All the prudence of her sex, all the 
pride of her rank, all her natural tact and knowledge of the world were ship- 
wrecked, as it were, upon the brutal, straightforward logic of the old man. She 
was caught in a vice ; and felt ashamed, awkward, unmasked, without resources. 
What should she do ? order him out of her presence, and have done for ever 
with this rude vulgarian, and his odious questions ? But that would be aban- 
<loning the cause of the poor Thierrys, and giving them up to his vengeance ; 
she felt that she ought rather to restrain her indignation, defend herself as well 
as she could, and submit to beiag humiliated by his most misplaced admonitions. 

" It seems," she said, with melancholy resignation, *' that I committed a 
great fault in going to the pavilion, and yet my intention was most innocent. I 
had never seen M, Julien Thierry, I was overjoyed by your generous promises, 
and went to make the heart of his poor mother glad ; I am well punished for 
having been so enthusiastic about you, M. Thierry, since you think you have a 
right to scold me, and to demand an explanation of the most innocent, if not the 
wisest, step that one woman ever took for the benefit of another." 

'^ And who says that I blame you ? " fepUed M, Antoine, at the same time 
-softened and irritated by her appeal ; *' I condemn no one, except the real cul- 
prits. Do you know what would have happened, if I had entered suddenly, 
when Master Julien was breaking my lily ? I should have broken him. Yes, 
AS truly as I tell yon so, I would have done it. Here is a cane that would 
have split his painter's head for him." 

The old man's wicked and excited expresdon alarmed Madam d'Estrelle ; 
really afraid of him, she looked around involuntarily, as if to seek protection in 
case she should become the object of his rage. Just then there was a tremu- 
loussnovement in the thick foliage surrounding the bench ; it was only, perhaps, 
a bird hopping about amid the branches, but she felt a vague sense of security. 

•* No, M. Antoine," she resumed, with courageous gentleness, " you wUl 
never make me believe that you are a wicked man, or that you would behave 
cruelly to any one. You must blame me alone for this acddent. Scold me, 
— ^you have a right to do so. I will promise you what I have already promised 
myself, that I will never again enter the pavilion. What can. I do more? 
Come, tell me I " 

At this moment the foliage stirred a little more violently, and Julien's tame 
sparrow, like a messenger sent from him to implore her pardon, came and lighted 
upon Madam d'Estrelle's shoulder. Moved by this trifling incident more than 
she cared to acknowledge, she took the Mendly little animal m the hollow of 
her hand, with a sort of tenderness. 

** Hum 1 " said M. Antome, whose piercing eyes seemed to possess the power 
of divination. " That b a strange companion 1 Does it belong to you ? " 

" Yes," replied Julie, who feared that his vengeance against Julien would 
M upon the poor bird, if he knew that it was his. 

" A tame sparrow ! It is an ugly beast, and one that does a great deal of 
mischief. If it were not yours—Did Julien give it to you ? *' 
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He walked op and down the studio, passed before Madam Thierry, saw her 
at last, and pat bis band to bis bat, saying, in a surly tone, '' Your servant^ 
madam!" 

Ketuming to Marcel, be laughed in his face, like a crazy man, without utter- 
ing a word ; and finally, furious because be could not find any way of revenging 
himself that would not deprive him of bis fiancee's good opinion, he rushed to the 
door. Marcel, who ^w what he was suffering, drew him back. 

" Come^ uncle," he said, '^ we must know bow we stand ! Has the Countess 
d'Estrelle obtained our pardon, or must I sell my practice to pay damages ? ** 

**The Countess d'litrelle," replied the old man, **is a prudent person, wha 
knows the difference between hair-brained fools and a sensible man. You will 
see the proof of it some day." 

Madam Thierry, who could not endure her brother-in-law's insolence, and 
who thought be intended to insult her, arose to go to her room. Antoine bowed 
slightly, and continued,— 

** I did not mean that for you, Madam Andre, I have nothing at all to say to 
you !— " 

*" And I have nothing at all to say to you," replied the widow, in a tone of 
disdainful bitterness, which she was not prudent enough to repress. 

Julien, incapable of humiliating himself by making excuses, devoured his 
indignation in silence^ and Marcel followed the embarrassed and disordered 
movements of the horticulturist with a piercing eye. 

" What is the matter, uncle ? " he said, when Madam Thierry had left the 
room. " You are hatching out something, good or bad ! Be sensible, and 
tell the truth. * 

'^ Oh, the truth, the truth ! that is what you want I " replied M. Antoino; 
** the truth will be seen and known when the day and hour comes ! Every 
one, perhaps, will not find it a laughing matter ! " 

Julien, who was still painting, lost patience ; laying down bis pallette and 
maul- stick, and taking off the handkerchief rolled carelessly around his head 

i painters, at that time, wore this head-dress in their studios instead of caps)^ 
le went straight up to his uncle, and, forcing him to interrupt his restless and 
noisy walk, demanded, seriously and firmly, an explanation of his vague threats. 
'* Uncle," he said, ** you are acting as if you wished to drive me to extremi- 
ties, but I shall not forget the respect I owe you. I beg you, however, to 
remember that I am not a child to be frightened by a firown and loud talldng. 
It would be better for all, if you would see and understand the real state of the 
case ; that is to say, the real grief that I feel at having displeased you. Do 
not ask how this misfortune occurred ; a moment's forgetfulness, a fit of 
absence of mind, cannot be explained ; since it has occurred, what is to be my 
punishment, or what do you wish me to do in expiation ? I am ready to 
prove my repentance, or submit to the consequences of my fault. Decide, and 
stop threatening ; it will be more worthy of both of us." 

M. Antoine stood perfectly still, and tried to look indifferent ; but, in reality,, 
he was very mucli mortified, for he could not deny that the accused occupied a 
much more dignified position, at this moment, than the judge. He felt afraid, 
also, that he had been making himself ridiculous ; and, at bis wit's end, he 
formed a diabolical plan, and resolved to carry it out. 

** Everything depends upon Madam d'Estrelle,^' be said ; ** I will do all that 
I promised for your mother, and will pardon you as well, in spite of your 
villanous conduct, if she desires and commands it ; kit I will only do this on. 
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his benefits, when she knows what they would cost you. As for me, I am 
nothing, and will never be anything in your life ; but let a man, speaking^ from 
his heart, assure yon that he has no fear, either of poverty, or vengerace, or 
any sort of persecution. I have done my duty, and will contmue to do it ; I 
will support my mother until her last breath ; I would fight with the nniverae, 
if it were necessary, for her sake. Do not be troubled, therefore, about her 
fate, you who love her so well. If she had nothing else, she would prefer your 
friendship to all M. Antoine's wealth. For my part, it is enough for me to 
have been allowed the privilege of telling you ' I love you' in this one moment 
of my life, without offending you and without seemmg insane : this recollection 
will always make me proud and happy ; I am speaking to your soul, and there 
is no feeting in my heart that is not worthy of you. Adieu, madam ! Live 
happy and tranquil ; and if you ever want some task performed that others find 
impossible, remember there is a man living who will do it, — a doan poor, humble, 
unknown, but able to move mountains ; for, when he is striving for his mother 
or for you, he is will, — ^he is faith in person." 

Without seeking or wuting for an answer, Julien went ont, and was in the 
street in the twinkling of an eye. Antoine was waiting for him with feverish 
impatience ; he was just about rushmg into the house like a bomb-shell, whoi 
Julien reappeared. 

** So you have come ! '' he cried ; the answer must be at least four pages 
long. Where is it ? " 

" Come a little farther off, monsieur," replied Julien, taking his arm, and 
leading him across the street ; *' there is so much noise here, that we cannot 
hear our own voices." 

They went into an open lot, where there was a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion, — "Land for sale." Julien continued, — 

*' Madam d'Estrelle read your letter, uncle, and having done so, summoned 
me into her presence, and intrusted me with a verbal answer." 

" Verbal ? " 

" And brief." 

« What is it ? " 

*' When you offered the countess your hand, she imagined that you were out 
of your senses, and was afraid of being alone with you ; she promised to reflect, 
so as to get rid of yon. In point of fact, she needed no time for reflection, and 
this is her answer : she regrets that she will be unable to come to your house 
to-morrow, and she sends you word that, from this time, she will not be at 
home when you calL" 

** I3 she going away ? Where is she going ? " 

*' It is not my place to explain her message ; you must understand it." 

*• Oh ! it is my formal dismissal ? " 

'^ So it would seem." 

'' And she commissions you to inform me ?" 

'' No ; I undertook to do so without asking her consent" 

" Why so, — I should like to know." 

" You already know, monsieur. Did you not tell me that my mother's 
fortune and mine depended upon the encouragement given by Madam d'Estrelle 
to your matrimonial hopes ?* It was for this reason that I seized so eagerly the 
excuse you gave me for going to her house ; I hoped the strapge character of 
your letter would induce her to grant me an interview. Yon did not foresee 
that?" 
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•* On the contrary, mordien ! " cried M. Antoine ; ** I said to myself plainly^ 
that that very thing would happen, if—" 

"If what, sir?" 

" If I had guessed correctly. I understand now." 

" For my part, I do not understand." 

*' It is the same to me.*' 

*' Excuse me, will yon allow me to guess ? Yon imagined that I was such 
a fool, such a madman, such an impertinent fop, as to aspire to attract t\ie 
attention of this lady ? " 

^* And now I am sure of it ! You have declared your sentiments, — ^your 
triumphant manner tells me so ! Yon are rubbing your hands with joy, to 
think that you have occasioned my defeat. You wUl tell the story to your dear 
mother I You will say to her, 'The ricli man is cheated 1 He thought to 
throw us a morsel of bread, and take a young wife ; he was going to turn us 
inlo ridicule, and disinherit us. Look at him ! He has only succeeded in 
covering himself with shame. He will grow old alone, he will die an old 
bachelor, and, m spite of him, he shall be rich.' " 

'* You are mistaken, sir," replied Julien, with perfect self-possession ; I have 
never made any such ignoble calculations, and never will do so. You may 
marry to-morruw, if you choose, and marry whom you choose ; I shall be 
delighted, provided that you do not compromise my dignity, and my mother's, 
in the transaction. I wished to have an opportunity of saying this to Madam 
d'Estrelle ; I repeat it to you. And now I have only to recall that you are my 
uncle, and to take leave of you with due respect." 

Julien bowed deeply to M. Antoine, and was turning away. The latter 
called him back imperiously. 

•* And my lily ? " he cried, " who will pay me for that ? " 

•' Name the price, sir." 

*' Five hundred thousand francs." 

•* Are you talking seriously ? " 

" You ask me whether I am talking seriously ? " 

•• I believe you, knowing that you would be incapable of deceiving any one 
who trusts you." 

" Base flattery !" 

The face of the young artist flushed ; he looked steadily at M. Antoine, and 
tried to persuade himself that he was so insane that a man in his senses ought 
not to mind his invectives. Antoine read his thought, and tried to be more 
calm. 

** No matter for that," he said, '' let it pass. I will go take the ruin and the 
picture ; my loss is the price that I must pay for my goodness and confidence ;. 
it will teach me to be true, hereafter, to my own ideas and principles. Lead 
the way, and not another word 1" 

They returned to the studio. Silent as personified spite, M. Antome took up 
the plant, the broken stalk, and the picture, and, without allowing any one to 
help him, without looking at Julien or moving his lips, he left the pavilion never 
to enter it again. 

Marcel soon returned, to learn what bad happened ; and Julien, with frank 
sincerity, told him everything in Madam Thierry's presence. 

** Now," he added, " I know that my thoughtless conduct has caused you 
great anxiety. You have thought me as foolish as uncle Antoine, and my 
mother is frightened about a sentiment thatr she imagines will be £ital to me. 
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Undeceive yourself, and recover yoor tranquillity, dear mother ; and yoi, 
Marcel, give me back the respect to which I am entitled, as a reasonable man. 
One can be so, in spite of committing an imprudence ; and I acknowledge that 
I was very thoughtless in offering our benefactress an object that did not belong 
to me. It was a misplaced outburst of gratitude, but she was not shocked, 
because she saw that my feeling was worthy of her, and was perfectly respectfdL 
I flatter myself that she is more than ever persuaded of this, since granting me 
an interview, and I swear to both of you, by everything that is most sacred,— 
by filial love and faithfal friendship, — ^that there shall be nothing in my future 
conduct by which Madam d'Estrelle can be annoyed, or you afflicted. Do not 
regret the house at Sevres, my dear mother ; we can do without it I At aD 
events, you don*t want Madam d'Estrelle to become Madam Antoine Thierry 
for the sake of obtaining it, and you certainly don't suppose that such a thing 
<x)uld have happened. As for you, my dear Marcel, I thank yon for all the 
trouble you have taken ; but you must be thoroughly convinced that yonr efforts 
are thrown away, and that nncle Antoine will never give anythmg without an 
equivalent. Let us be composed, and resume the course of life which this bad 
dream of fortune interrupted. I have still my hands to work with, and a heart 
with which to cherish you ; and believe me, from to day I shall be more active, 
more courageous, and surer of the future than ever before." 

Jnlien was speaking the truth, and not making a display of courage to re- 
assure his mother. Although far from being tranquil, he felt strong : bis two 
interviews with Julie, succeeding eaeh other so rapidly, had given a new direc- 
tion to his thoughts, — a new impulse to his soul. 

Inspired by her presence, he had expressed, unexpectedly and without pre- 
meditation, his noble and devoted passion. He was sure that he had opened 
his heart to her freely, and that she liad neither been alarmed nor offended. 
Did he believe that she loved him ? No ; but he felt vaguely, perhaps, that she 
did, and his heart was thiilled with a mysterious ecstasy. Naturally inclined 
to an ideal enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, he did not shrink from the part that 
he felt called upon to perform. What he had said, he meant to do, and he was 
strong enough to do it To love in silence, — to hope, seek, strive but for one 
thing, — the opportunity of proving his devotion, — this was his plan, his will, 
his confession of faith, as it were. 

" I may have to suffer a great deal for the present," he thought ; but it will 
give me so much joy to suffer nobly, and hide my love for her sake, that I shall 
rise above my misery, and my mother will no longer be afflicted. In the 
struggle between my passions and duties I must be really great. And why 
not ? I have always loved noble aspurations and elevated sentiments, and ought, 
therefore, to be equal to the trial. Since I am a man, and believe we can best 
fulfil our duties in a domeaUc life, I suppose I shall do some day as Marcel 
has done ; marry a good woman, who thenceforth will be my best friend. Up to 
that time, I will live free and pure. This noble Julie, who can never be mine, 
I will love without hope, and, if possible, without desire ; I will love her with 
« sublime, fraternal friendship, and will seek inspiration in this sentiment. 
Others will regard me merely as a gentle, patient artist, seeking grace and 
bloom in baskets of roses ; but, by studying the divine mystery of purity in the 
bosom of flowers, one may learn to comprdiend the sanctity of love. It seems 
•to me that there is something great in bemg able to say to yourself that you 
might seek to win a beloved woman, and love her too well to wish to do ao. 
My life will be one of meditation and sentiment, and to this life I will be tme 
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as long as possible. I will live in my thoughts as others do in their acts, and 
perhaps I shall be happier than anyone else. My enthusiasm will not be 
wasted upon delusions. I shall live in constant coummunion with the beautiful, 
the pure, the great : more fortunate in this than my poor fitther, who felt this- 
longing, and thought to satisfy it by external luxury, and the society of distin- 
gnished people, I shall not require so much ; and, asking only the approval of 
my conscience, shall really be richer than he." 

In casting himself thus, of his own accord, into the regions of the ideal, Julien 
obeyed a secret inclination that had* been developed in him at an early day. 
He had received an excellent education, and had not only studied his art with., 
enthusiasm, but had read a great deal. His severe enthusiasm would not allow 
him to enjoy all subjects indiscriminately, or to take pleasure in every style. 
Among all the authors who had nourished his youth, the great Corneille was 
the one whom he had read with the most satis&ction and benefit. It was in 
his works that he had found the noblest aspirations, the most heroic sentiments, 
clothed in the most elevated forms. He preferred his teachings displayed in 
action, — the picture that he presented of great virtues embodied in living charac- 
ters, — to the discussions of contemporaneous pliilosophy. 

We do not mean that he disdained the spurit of his age, or hold hhnself aloof 
from the prodigious movement that was going on at that time in ideas. On the 
contrary, he was one of the robust products of this epoch, so unique in history 
for its grand illusions, leading the way to formidable resolutions. The last days 
of the monarchy had come, but very few persons were thinking of overthrowing 
it. Jnlien, at least, was not among the number who cherished this dreanu 
He was far enough from attempting any enterprise whatever of a political 
nature. For his part he was intoxicated by the discoveries and dreams of 
moral science and of natural science, recently extricated in great blocks, as it 
were, from the quarries of the past. liegrange, Bailly, I^nde, Berthollet, 
, Monge, Condorcet, Lavoisier, had already revolutionised thought. When we 
glance at the rapid succession of fortunate efforts, that, in a few years, had 
transformed astrology into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, and, along the 
whole line of human knowledge, had replaced blind prejudice by experimental 
analysis, it is impossible to deny that the philosophers of the eighteenth century^ 
in warring against superstition, had freed individual genius from its fetters, as 
well as the rehgious and social conscience of peoples. And what audacity, what 
enthusiasm, what intoxication in these first flights towards the future I The 
human mind had just saluted the sun of progress, and already imagined that it 
had taken possession of all its rays. The first mongolfiere balloon had scarcely 
risen upon its wings of fire, when two men ventured to cross the channel. At 
once humanity cried, '* We are masters of the atmosphere, we are inhabitants of^ 
heaven ! " 

At the very time when our story chances te occur, the new idea of the age, 
just starting in its noble career, had been summed up in the word perfectibility. 
Oondorcet had made a magnificent outline of the doctrine, and, without allowing 
for human weakness, urged its infinite destiny. He believed in the infinite ta 
such an extent, that he even hoped to discover the secret for annihilating death 
itself, and all readers and thinkers were beginning to believe with him in the 
indefinite prolongation of physical life. Parmentier believed that he had 
exercised for ever the spectre of famine, by acclimating the potato. Mesmer 
thought that he had discovered a mysterious agent, the source of everything 
wonderful. Saint Martin announced the regeneration of the soul, and dissipated. 
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the terrors of the old dogmas with tke dogma of infinite light. Oagiiostro pre- 
tended to recasdtate magic in a natoral and comprehensible manner, la a 
word, 11 minds, the most practical as well as the most romantic, were intoxi* 
cateyabsthe wildest dreams of the future, and, amid this over-excitement, the 
presenp eemed an obstacle quite unworthy of any notice. The old momuehy, 
the infle xible clergy, were still erect, and were endeavouring to seize again the 
power that was slipping from them ; but liberty had just been inaugurated in 
America, and France felt that her day was near. No bloodshed was anticipated. 
Delightful chimeras excluded ideas of vengeance. Upon the eve of a terrible 
storm, the people rejoiced, and a mysterious fever of ideas prepared for the 
magnificent outburst of '89. 

Julien was full of all that eager faith and resolution that seem to descend 
providentially upon the earth at periods preliminary to great conflicts ; but 
there was a certdn tranquillity about him, due to his habits, traming, and also 
to his natural disposition. He could not have argued about it ; but one of his 
marked characteristics was a philosophical mysticism, and a sort of inward 
necessity of sacrificing himself. If he had not loved a woman, he would hav 
loved liberty with fanaticism. Love was revealed to him under the form of 
devotion. As soon as Julie's image filled his soul, he thought of himself merely 
as a force whose office was to serve and protect Julie. Did the idea occur to 
him that she might and ought to belong to him ? Yes, undoubtedly, it ocourred 
to him in a confused, and sometimes in an imperious manner ; but he resisted it 
bravely. He had no prejudices, and was not like uncle Antoine, dazzled by 
the rank, title, and elegance of the countess ; he knew Julie's mediocre birth, 
and the embarassed state of her finances. He considered himself, moreover, her 
equal ; for he was one of those men of the third estate, filled with a legitimate 
and obstinate pride, who were beginning to say, — '' The third estate is every- 
thing ; ** as people said afterwards, — *' The people is everything ; *' as some day 
— without rejectuig some form of nobility, whether coming from the swcurd, the 
robe, the workshop, or the plough — they will say, — *^ The individual is every- 
thing.'* Julien did not consider Madam d'EstreUe as a woman placed above 
him by dreumstances, but by her personal merit. That merit he very probably 
exaggerated. It is the privilege of love to see the objects of its worship through 
the medium of the ideal, and to consider itself called upon to make conquests of 
divinities. Thus, an admirable humility and boundless pride were united in his 
^passion. 

** I am not worthy of such a woman,'' he said to himself; " I must become 
so ; and when, by being patient, disinterested, devoted and respectful, I have 
made myself worthy of her, — ah, then, perhaps, I shall feel that I have the 
right to say, — ' Love me ! ' " 

Sometimes he asked himself whether this day would come before Julie's life 
had been disposed of by the unexpected dreumstances of the future ; and to this 
doubt he answered, — 

** Supposmg that it is so, she will respect me, — perhaps will feel a friendship 
for me, — and the time I have consecrated o governing myself nobly, will not 
have been thrown away." 

Madam Thierry, therefore, was both surprued and delighted to see that her 
son, from the very day of the great catastrophe, suddenly recovered his cheer- 
fulness,, and every appearance of moral and i^ydcal health. 

'* My friend," she said to Marcel, as she was talking to him alone, ** I 
scarcely dare acknowledge what is in my mind ; but he looks so happy I Mon 
DJea I do yon think it can be possible ?" 
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•' What ?•* said Marcel. " Oh, yes,— his visit to Madam d'Estrelle ! There 
is no saying, my good aunt ; he is handsome and amiable enough to please a 
great lady ; but the countess is ruined, and can only be relieved from her embar- 
rassments by a rich marriage. We ought to wish to see her well married, pro« 
vided that her husband is not too old a man. She is not determined and 
courageous, as you were, and, besides, the step that succeeded in your case is 
usually a failure. An absorbing passion is a number that draws once out of a 
hundred thousand times in the lottery of destiny. Do not desire to see it tried, 
either by JnUen or the countess.'* 

" No, I do not wish anytlung of the kind ; it b too hazardous, in fact ; but 
supposing she loves him : what will happen ? " 

*' I do not know ; but she is virtuous, and he is an honest man : they would 
both suffer. It would be better if they could be separated." 

*' That is what I said at first. And yet what a pity I They are both, so 
'beautiful, so young and so good ! Ah ! fate is sometimes very unjust ! U 
my poor husband had left him our fortune, Julien would have been a good 
match for her, since she is poor, and has no family pride. Alas I God pardon 
me ! This is the first time that I have ever blamed my Andre ! Do not speak 
of it agam. Marcel, — never again I " 

" "We must reflect, however," replied the lawyer, " and not allow the fire in 
Jullen's heart to blaze too high ; to-day it is an illumination, probably because 
he hopes ; to morrow will be the conflagration.'* 

"What shall we do then. Marcel ? " 

" I don't know. I wish I could find out what Madam d'Estrelle feels, and, 
above all, learn about uncle Antoine ; for I am not deceived by his pretended 
philosophy, and I fear — " 

•' What do you fear ? " 

" Everything ! "With such a man, what may we not expect?" 

The emotions of this eventfiil day made Madam d'Estrelle ahnost ill. Julien's 
viat completely unnerved her ; but, when he had gone, the sort of fever into 
which she had been thrown by M. Antoine's proposal, was sacceeded by a lan- 
^our that was not without sweetness. 

•* Every one wonld langh at me," she said, " for feehng such confidence in 
the word of a man whom I have known only for a few hours ; and yet I am 
certam that he is my friend, — my true friend. But ought I to accept this 
ardent friendship ? Will it not be dangerous for him and for me ? It is true 
that he did not ask me to accept it. He went away like a person who relies 
upon himself alone, and who loves without asking permission. Since he says 
that he has no hope, has he not the right to love f And how, indeed, could I 
prevent hun ? " 

Julie knew perfectly well m her own heart, that she ought not to have re- 
ceived Julien, after what Madam Thierry had told her of his feeling towards 
herself. 

*• In fact," she said,' " why did I receive him when my first impulse was to 
send this simple and final mesdage : — ' There is no answer 1 ' That would have 
freed me both from the uncle and nephew. But did the latter deserve to be 
hmniliated ? Did he not come for the purpose of defending his honour fi'om his 
uncle's contemptible trickeries ? Had he not the right to tell me what he did 
npon this point ? And if he added a few tender words, — -too tender for his own 
good, perhaps, — was there anythmg to wound me in what he said? Is it my 
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duty to be offended ? I cannot tell. He offered himself, — he gave himself to 
me, — without seeking anything in return. He did not even give me time to 
answer him. Whether I wish it or not, he has made me a present of iiis heart 
and his life. Indeed, he did not talk like a lover, but like my slave, and at the 
same time ' my master. It is all very singular, and I cannot understand it. 
What I feel for him I do not know ; but I am certain of one thing, and that is, 
that I believe in him." 

It seemed to Julie, as well as to Madam Thierry and Marcel, that the mor- 
row of this strange day would be marked by the most important events. They 
wondered, in vain, what M. Antoine's spite would induce him to do. To their 
surprise, a number of days passed, and no change occurred in their respective 
situations. The horticulturist had gone into the country, but no ono knew 
where. He had no country seat, at least so Marcel thought, but the lawyer was 
mistaken in supposing that he knew all about his affairs. When convinced that 
he was really absent, he became anxious. The people at his house, however, 
showed him orders written by his hand which the head gardener received every 
day, giving precise directions about the treatment of certain delicate plants. 
These horticultural bulletins had no date, and no postmark. They were brought 
by the valet-de-cbambre of the ex-shipowner — an old sailor, thorouglily incor- 
ruptible, devoted as a negro, silent as a log. 

" What are we to think ? " said Marcel to IVIadam Thierry ; •* he is probably 
in a great rage, or he may perhaps be ashamed of his folly, and feel like hiding 
for awhile. Let us hope that he will return cured of his mania for matrimony, 
and that he will make it a pomt of honour not to break off his negotiiitions in 
regard to the pavilion. The indemnity will be of great service to you, and I 
cannot hide from you that Madam d*Estrelle is in great need of the sum that he 
promised her. I cannot imagine what venomous fly is stinging her creditors, 
but they are beginning to show the strangest impatience and anxiety. They 
have gone so far as to threaten that they will yield their claims to a principal 
creditor, who will certainly speculate upon the embarrassment of my client ; 
nothing worse than that could happen." 

A few days afterwards he had an interview with Madam d'Estrelle ; her 
father-in-law was very ill, and she had just returned from paying him a visit. 

'* I am not at all easy," he said ; " I fear that the marquis will die without 
settling your affairs." 

•* I do not count much upon his goodness,*' replied Julie, " but I cannot 
believe that he will leave me struggling with the count*s creditors, when he can 
so easily put an end to my trials. We must make allowance for the childish 
fear that selfish old men feel of poverty ! but after him — " 

** After him ? — " replied Marcel, " the devil is after him, — I mean is at his 
heels. His wife is a terrible woman. I am afraid of her. S)ie does not love 
you ; and, since your husband was not her son, you have no claims upon her.*' 

" Mon Dieu ! you see the dark side of everything, my dear lawyer I The 
marquis is neither very old nor very sick. Ho must have made his will. Tiie 
marchioness is excedingly devout, and she will do from a sense of duty what she 
would not do out of tenderness. Do not discourage me, you who have always 
sustained me." 

'* I should not be discoiuraged myself, if I could lay my hand upon my whim- 
sical uncle. If he would buy and pay for the pavilion, we should gain a delay 
of one or two months. (We should have time to sell the little farm in Beauvoises^ 
or yield it at a moderate price ; otherwise it will be seized brutally, and we shali 
iose ultqgether reiteiants of property which are still valuable." 
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Julie, formerly, had been very mach troubled about her precarious position, 
but she was in a state of utter lassitude, at present, that took the place of 
courage. So much philosophy did she display, that Marcel was surprised, and 
at last became irritated. 

^* The devil take me I '' he said, in a low voice, to Madam Thierry, '* one 
would swear that she asked nothing better than to be put into the street.'* 

Was this really Madam d*£streile's secret thought ? Had she said to herself 
that if her husband's family abandoned her, left her poor, she would no longer 
owe so much respect to the name she bore ; that she might disappear from 
society, live as she choose, marry according to her inclination ? 

Yes, and no I At moments she abandoned herself to the dream of obscure 
happiness which had come to her, like a delightful vision, in JuUen's studio. 
At other times she became the Countess d'Estrelle again, and asked herself, 
with terror, how she could break away from her surroundings and habits, and, 
above all, endure blame and contempt ; she who» up to this time, had been so 
great a favourite in the small but aristocratic circle in which she moved. 

It is well known that there was at this time a violent and desperate reaction 
in the aristocratic world againt the invasions of philosophy. Perhaps no other 
historical epoch presents such strange contrasts I On one side public opiniony 
queen of the future, was proclaiming doctrines of equality, scorn of social dis- 
tinction, the philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau, of Voltaire and Diderot. On 
the other hand, the constituted authorities, terrified by a progress which they 
had not dared oppose, were now too late trying a resistance, whose only effect 
was to plunge them mto an abyss. Still, to one whose horizon was limited, and 
who could not foresee the morrow, this resistance appeared formidable ; and a 
timid and gentle woman like the Countess d'Estrelle was very naturally 
alarmed by it. Like all of her class, she imagined that the conduct of the 
court would determine the destiny of France. And there were moments, just at 
that time, when the terrified king did his best to resuscitate the monarchy of 
Louis XIV. His efforts were pitiful, and utterly useless ; but, regarded from a 
certain point of view, they appeared of sufficient importance to irritate the 
people, and augment the pride of the privileged classes. The court and city 
had proclaimed the triumph of Voltaire ; on the day after that triumph, the 
clergy refused to grant him a tomb. Mirabeau had written a chefd'oeuvre 
against the arbitary power of the lettre de cachet. The king had said, in speak- 
ing of Beaumarchais, — " If his {Hece is played (the Marriage of Figaro), the 
BaiBtile must be torn down ! " The third estate was constantly increasing in 
intelligence, ambition, and real importance ; the court had re-established the 
privileges of rank in the aumy as well as in the clergy, and had decided, — what 
Cardinal Kicbelieu would not have dared decide, — that in order to become an' 
officer or prelate, it should be necessary to prove four generations of nobility. 
The American Constitution had just proclaimed the principles of the Contract 
Sodal of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; Washington and Lafayette were dreaming of 
freeing their slaves, and the French minister had granted new encouragement to 
the slave trade ; the lower ranks of the clergy were becoming more and more 
democratic, day by day ; Sorbonne was seeking a quarrel with Buffon, and the 
higher ecclesiastics had demanded a new law for repressing the art of writmg ; 
public opmion had raised its voice against capital punishment ; examination by 
torture was in fiill vigour. The queen had protected Beaumarchais ; Baynal was 
forced to become an exile. 

These attempts at reaction, amid the general tendencies of the age, were re* 
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peatod in deyoat circles. The principal nobility, however they may have 
differed in other respects, agreed in blaming those of its members who allowed 
themselyes to be seduced by the new philosophy. In conservatire saloons, the 
king and qaeen were overwhelmed with curses and sarcasms, as soon as they 
seemed to abandon the theories of the king's good pleasure. But, as soon as 
they laid a stone upon the feeble dam that was erecting against the revolutionary 
sjHrity the devotees of these circles renewed their allegiance, and imagined that 
everything was saved; no one suspected the rapidity of the torrent, and the 
nearness of the overflow. Soofi^, scorns, and caricatures were the order of the 
day. The coming danger was so utterly despised, that it was laughed to scorii. 
The set of people with whom Julie was intimate were timid and gentle in 
disposition, like herself, and were opposed to exaggeration of every kind ; bat, 
beyond this little coterie, she felt the influence of a larger and more formid* 
aUe circle,— that of the femfly of the Count d'Estrelle. This haughty family 
disliked her, because she silently resisted thdr tyranny ! and, although she 
avoided them as much as possible, she suffered from the conscionsness of their 
displeasure. Still beyond this formidable curde, another, yet more pofirerful and 
more threatenmg, — ^that of the second wife of the Marquis d'Estrelle, — cast a 
shadow over her life. Excessively bigoted, opposed to every sort of progress,, 
despising the philosophers, openly hostUe to the great Voltaire himself, imbued 
with all the prejudices of birth, and angrily occuped about the preservation of 
its pretended rights, — this coterie inspired Julie with the greatest alarm. Her 
fear may have been childish, but it was excessive and irresistible. The mar- 
chioness was known to be an avaricious, wicked, and treacherous woman ; and 
we have seen that the Baroness d'Ancourt herself, in spite of her conservative 
ideas, spoke of her, as well as of her friends, with the greatest aversion. Julie 
was but slightly acquainted with her, and tried to believe her pity sincere, but 
she was afraid of her ; and when she asked herself why she was living in such a 
state of timidity and melancholy, the disagreeable spectre of this withered per- 
sonage, with green eyes and pitiless tongue, appeared before her. It was there- 
fore out of apprehension that she tried to defend the marchioness in conversa- 
tk)n, and to silence her friends when they ventured to call her a harpy and a 
bird of ill-omen. 

It was only natural that poor Julie should detest the opinions of the mar- 
chioness and her friends, but she was too inexperienced, and too ignorant of the 
general spirit of the age, to understand how trifling the persecutions would be 
that she would have to brave, if she had resolved to live according to her heart 
and conscience. She was shut up in a little cage of prejudices, like a bird who 
thinks that the universe is all a cage around it, and who no longer comprehend* 
the murmur of the wind among the trees, and the flight of other birds in space. 

" It may be that there are happy people," she said to herself, *• but they are 
far away ! and how can I join them ? " 

Thus it is, upon the eve of a terrible revolution, that the prisoners of the 
past weep over theur chains, and think they are riveted upon them for all eter- 
nity. Usually, however, Julie forgot all these questions of external facts, to 
lose herself in vague reveries, and in secret anxieties, of a new kind. We will 
soon see what she was reflecting about, and how difficult it was for this gene- 
rous, but timid heart, to enter into harmony with itself. 

Fifteen days had passed away since the catastrophe of the Antonia, and Madam 
d'Estrelle had neither seen or heard of Julien. She could ahnost have imagined 
that he had never existed, and that her two interviews with him had been a 
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dream. Madame Thierry had not entered her garden. Jalie, very much sur- 
prised at her absence, had sent to inquire about her, and received word that she 
was a little unwell ; — there was nothing serious the matter, but she was obliged 
to keep her room. 

She questioned Marcel, but without obtsuning any satis&ction ; he repeated 
that his aunt was somewhat indisposed, but entered into no details. Julie 
dared not question him farther ; she saw plainly that her neighbour wanted to 
break off every sort of relation, even the most indirect, between her son and her- 
self. Finally, Madam Thierry reappeared one morning, when the countess had 
ceased to expect her. Interrogated by Julie with timidity and reserve, she re- 
plied, with afiectionate confidence, — 

'' My dear and well-beloved countess, you must pardon me for haviilg had a 
bad dream, which is now dissipated. Too hasty in judging, I allowed myself to 
be foolishly alarmed, and alarmed you with my chimeras. I believed that my 
son had the audacity to love you ; believed it so firmly, that it reqnired fifteen 
days to disabuse me of the idea. Forget what I told yon, and let my poor child 
enjoy once more the respect that he has never ceased to deserve. Yon are not 
the object of his prayers and vows. He venerates you, as he ought to do ; he 
would die for you, if necessary ; but his feeling is not a romantic passion, but an 
ardent and true gratitude. He swore that it was bo ; I doubted his word at 
first, but I was wrong. I liave observed, nay, more, have watched him for the 
last fifteen days, and I am reassured. He eats, sleeps, talks ; he is interested in 
everything, he comes and goes, works cheerfully ; in a word, he is not in love. 
He makes no effort to see you, he talks about you with tranquil admiration, he 
seeks no opportunity of attracting your attention, and will never do so. Pardon 
me for my foUy, and love me as before." 

Julie accepted this statement, perfectly sincere upon the part of Madam 
Thierry, with amiable satisfection. They talked about other thmgs, and re- 
mained together for an hour, after which they separated, congratulating each 
other tbat they would have no further cause of trouble, and would be able to 
renew their friendship without agitation, and without fearing that it would be 
dangerous to any one. 

Wiiy was it that Julie felt so strangely sad after this interview ? She could 
not think of any good reason for her melancholy, and laid the blame upon the 
visits that she had happened to receive. She suddenly discovered that her old 
friend Madam des Morges was an insupportable gossip, that the old Duke de 
Quesnoy was tiresome and monotonous as a sledge hammer; that her cousin, 
the wife of the president, was a prude, and a hypocrite ; and that the abb6 
(there was always an abb€ in every circle at that time) was personal and insipid. 
Finally, when Gamille came to make her toilette, she was cross, and sent her' 
away, saying,-T- 

*• What's the use ? " 

Then she recalled her capriciously, and asked whether the period of her half 
mourning had not ended, three days before. 

" Yes, madam," said Camille, " it is really over ! And madam is very wrong 
not to throw aside her mourning dresses. If she wears them much longer, it 
will look very badly." 

*• How BO, Camille ? " 

" People will say that madam prolongs her regrets out of economy, so as to 
wear out their gray dresses. 
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" That is a very powerfnl reason, piy dear, and I yield. Make haste, and 
bring me a rose-coloured dress ! " 

'* Bose-ooloured ? No madam, it is too soon for that ! They would say that 
madam had worn mourning afi^ainst her will, and that she has changed her mind 
as quickly as her dress. Madam must wear a pretty toillette of chin^ silk, 
royal blue, and embroidered with white bouquets," 

" Very well. But have not all my dresses got out of fashion during the two 
years that I have been in mourning ? " 

" No, madam, I have taken care of that. I have made the sleeves over, and 
changed the tnmmmgs of the waists. With white satin bows, and a lace coif- 
fnre, madam will be perfectly well dressed." 

''But why should I care to dress, Gamille, since I do not expect any 
visitors ? " 

** Has madam given orders that she was not at home ? " 

** No ; but I shall, since you have suggested it. I don't want to see any one." 

Camille looked at her mistress in surprise. ]Sot understanding her mood, she 
said to herself that madame had the blues, and arranged her toilet wtthout 
daring to break the silence. Julie, sad and abstracted, allowed herself to be 
adorned. When the servant had retired, carrying off the gray robes, that had 
become her property, she looked at herself from head to foot, in a large mirror. 
She was exquisitely dressed, and beautiful as an angel. Therefore it was that 
her her heart ogain cried, '* What's the use ? " She hid her face in her hands, 
and began to cry like a child. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

VERY remarkable, not to say paradoxical, are some of the physical 
characteristics of the HiGssissippi. Its average width between 
Cairo and the Arkansas, at high water, is four thousand four hundred and 
seventy feet ; between Bayou La Fourche and the Passes, several hun- 
dred miles below, it is two thousand feet less. From bau^ to bank, up 
at island No. 76, is seven thousand eight hundred feet ; at a point between 
Bonnet Carre and New Orleans, the river has a width of but nineteen 
hundred feet, and at low water, only sixteen hundred and fifty. At Vicks- 
burg the river rises, during the spring-floods, some forty feet above low- 
water mark ; at Natchez, in 1851, the variation was fifty-one feet ; at New 
Orleans the difference between the high and low stages of water is rarely 
more than a dozen feet. During the lowest stage of the Mississippi large 
ships experience but little difficulty in [crossing the bar of South-west 
Pass ; during the highest stage of the river the same ships can hardly be 
got over. Below the mouth of the Bed River, bayous run out of the 
Mississippi instead of rivers running into it. In the delta the Mississippi 
does not run in an ordinary channel between hills, but partially on the 
crest of a ridge of its own formation. Although the source of the Upper 
Mississippi is sixteen hundred and eighty feet above the level of the Gulf 
of Mexico, it must be about two miles nearer the centre of the earth than 
the mouth of the river, thereby causing the water to run uphill. The 
great basin of the Mississippi is concave to the sky. Its rivers are con- 
vergent ; the tendency consequently is to consolidation, to union ; while 
the central portions of Europe and Asia being convex to the sky, their 
rivers diverge, and tend to diffusion, to variety. The largest river in North 
America, the Mississippi was the latest in formation ; yet the head- waters 
0^ the AUegbaiiy flow from one of the oldest geological regions in the worid, 
and the saurians and ganoids of the Lower Mississippi belong to remote 
geological ages. Except the depression of the earth's surface at New 
Madrid, cau^ by the earthquake of 1811, the hills of Belle Isle, Petite 
Anse, Cote Blanche, Grande Cote, and the mud-volicanoes at the Passes, 
there is but little evidence of volcanic action along the Mississippi. The 
formation of the great alluvion resulted from no sudden freak or convulsion, 
from no rude, titanic shock, but from ^^the slow, sweet toil of Nature." 
De Soto, in quest of gold and slaves (he carried with him fetters and blood- 
hounds, and shot without mercy the natives who attempted to resist or 
escape), and in which ^^he fouiid nothing so remarkable as the place of his 
burial," discovered the Mississippi near the mouth of Red Kver. The 
Mississippi Valley was explored, and in the main settled from above 
instead of below, as is usually the case with great rivers. Its possession 
was the cause of the first alienation between the North and the South ; it 
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is destined hereafter to be an indissoluble bond of union between the two 
sections of country. 

With all its disasters, its floods and inundations, the Mississippi is the 
parent of incalculable good, of multiform blessings that seem incidental and 
supplementary to its purpose of draining one third of our territory, and 
furnishing twenty thousand miles of inland navigation. Where the sea 
once held dominion the Mississippi has formed the richest delta in the 
world, reaching from the Passes all the way up to the mouth of Bed 
River, and from the Teche across to Lake Pontchartrain — a territory of 
twelve thousand three hundred square miles. Above this, and ages upon 
ages earlier in the history of the world, it rescued also from the sea the 
great alluvial plain that reaches from the mouth of Red River to wbere 
the Mississippi broke through the Ozach Hills above Cairo, and, varying 
from thirty to fifty miles in width, encloses about nineteen thousand five 
hundred square miles of fattest alluvion. These bottom-lands need, now, 
no manure, no fertilising agents, but when, by and by, the sdl shall begin 
to lose its strength, the farmers, instead of importing bone-dust, and guano 
from the South Sea, will learn to use, as they do m Egypt, the rich, fat, 
slimy ooze which the river deposits wherever you permit its waters to 
stand. They will also learn how to arrest the solid miles of earth that are 
now swept into the Gulf of Mexico, and with them, by the river's aid, 
raise the level of their lands, fill up their swamps, and rescue whole 
districts from malarias, and from the dominion of the alligator and water- 
fowl, just as already the " poor whites " along the Mississippi catch its 
drift-trees for firewood, steamboat fuel, and saw-logs< 

New Orleans has a mortgage on the great West and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, payable in annual instalments, not in the com of Illinds, the wheat 
of Nebraska, the gold of Colorado, but in the mud-bank, or batture, in 
front of the dty, which, since the great suit with Edward Livingston for 
its possession, has netted her millions of dollars. Not only that, a steam- 
boat can land anywhere along the Lower Mississippi ; the innumeraUe 
bayous of the delta cover it with a network of navigable streams. Aside 
from the common blessings of earth and water, the planter living on the 
banks of the Mississippi cannot complain of its bounties. He might 
almost say, that the Father of Waters builds a wharf in front of his plan- 
tation, and digs a canal in its rear, furnishes a wood-pile before his house, 
and supplies a ^^ heap of manure.** 

Mark what grand results sometimes spring from the most insignificant 
•auses. 

Would you believe that a particular slope in Dakota could alter tlie 
climate of New (Means T that a ridge in Bahama, a line of low hills in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, could materially affect the dynamics of the 
Mississippi ? that a bend of the Yellowstone could, by any possibility, 
become an element of political economy in Louisiana, modifying the health 
of her people, and affecting her labour? Yet there are facts. 

The inclines and sloping planes that make up the great concave of the 
Mississippi basin are so disposed by the Almighty Hand, that the rains and 
melted snows poured down from them do not reach the Lower Mississippi 
at the same time, but usually find their way to the sea in successive floods, 
the effect of the last of whidi is, often, not entirely loot before the autumnal 
rains agun swell the rivers, llie Red, the Aifauisas, and White Rivers, 
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firet pour out their mnddy contributions ; then, the clear Ohio ; then, the 
4;ransparent Upper Mississippi ; and last of all, the turbid and majestic 
Missouri 

But suppose great inundating waves to rush into the Mississippi, all at 
once, from the Red and the Arkansas, the Tennessee and the Qumberland, 
or, what is still worse, from the Ohio and the Missouri : the levees of Louis- 
iana could not withstand the overwhelming floods ; the Lower Mississippi 
would become, what it is indeed too often, an inland sea. How slight a 
change it would require in the beds 6f the Ohio and Tennessee to send 
their waters to the Gulf, of Mexico through Alabama ! How slight an ele- 
vation of the earth, also, to bring the waters of the Missouri to the Gulf 
through Texas ! Either of which would completely change the physics 
and dynamics of the Lower Mississippi 

As it is, the grand detour of the Tennessee, from northern Alabama to 
southern Illinois, retards the floods from the south-western Alleghanies 
until those from the south-eastern spurs of the Bocky Mountains have 
reached the sea. That still grander detour of the main Missouri, by which 
it is made to nm first northward, then sweep eastward, and lastly, with 
iuiother magnificent curve, flow away in a south-eastern direction to the 
Mississippi, by a route some two thousaoid miles longer than in a straight 
Ime from the head-waters of the Yellowstone to St. Louis, keeps back the 
mighty floods of the Missouri until the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi 
have exhausted tiieir strength. 

When all the other great tributaries of the Mississippi have spent their 
force — when spring and its rains are past, and the summer sun blasses with 
intolerable heat — ^when water is wanted to float steamboats, barges, and 
flatboats, for evaporation, for rain and dew — ^when the navigation of the 
Mississippi is about to fail, and the harvests are in peril, — ^more tiian 
twelve hundred miles of rivers and mdted snows have been accumulated in 
this grand northern arch of the Yellowstone and Upper Missouri. At last 
the northernmost point is unlocked by the heat of the advancing sun, and 
then comes down, perhaps in May, oftener in June, and sometimes in July, 
but always at least forty days later than if by the valley of the Platte or 
the Kums, the '' June Rise " of the Missouri, '* a name of grandeur, of joy, 
of actlyih^, of wealth, of harvests, to all the dwellers on the stream from the 
Oolf of Mexico to the iar-ofl British Ime of the north-west." 

As you steam up the Lower Mississipid, you would say that these bottom- 
lands and swamps, those dank and bosky Mds, were the very home of malaria, 
the rendezvous of miasmas. You eoold not be more mutaken. Bat for 
epidemics, which is by no means imposdUe to avoid. New Orleans is as healthy 
as Boston, Louaana as healthy as Massachusetts. Dip up a glass of water from 
this turbid Mississipp in the month of June, sometimes far into the month of 
July— it will be cool and refreshing ; it was iced a few weeks ago in Dakota. 

The Mississippi acts, in fact, as a great refrigerating tube laid directly through 
the heart of the country. The evaporation £)m these cold mountain-floods, as 
they sweep through Lonsianna, cools the air and sets it in motion. The temr 
perature of the river at New Orleans, and that of Lake Pontchartiain, only 
five miles distant, sometimes differ several degrees. Hence the cool morning 
and evening breezes of this delicious climate. When the planters of Georgia 
and South Carolina are obliged to betake themselves from the sickly rivers to 
the seacoast or to the mountains, the Creole, the Misnssippian, the Teiao, 
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repair to the cool, sbady banks of the Misfiissippi. No sugar or cotton planter 
within sight of the river ever thinks, in ordinary seasons, of goin^ elsewhere 
for health. The Creoles of Louisiana say that they experience, in the couise 
if every day, all the various seasons of the year — the cold of Winter at night, 
4he freshness of Spring in the morning hours, the heat of Summer at midday, 
and the soft, warm glow of Autumn in the glorious evening. This immuni^ 
from disease enables the white man to toil in the open field in Louisiana ; it 
must make the delta of the Mississippi the great rice-produdng region of 
North America. 

What a splendid illustration, too, the Mississippi and its tributaries afford of 
the eternal fitness of things, and of the law that no great human want springs 
into existence without the means being supplied at hand by Providence to M 
it. Our ancestors bad no sooner reached, in their toilsome march of civilisation, 
the crest of the Alleghanies, than the tributaries of the Mississippi invited them 
to glide down to ridber and broader dominions than they had ever had con- 
eeption of. No sooner had Jefferson purchased 'the vast territory of Louisiana^ 
than Foulton was ready with the steamboat to explore its rivers and transport 
to their banks a busy and enterprising population. No sooner had the wander* 
ing spirits of the old Saxons and Teutons seized upon the modem Grermans 
and Kelts, than the open arms of the Mississippi were ready to receive them. 
No sooner had the remote trading-posts on our western rivers grown into towns^ 
than the vast spaces, the intervening prairies and forests, were spanned with 
railroads. And when men grew impatient of steam, the lightning of heaven 
became their busy messengers. 

Had the North American Indian possessed the horse or the camel, he would 
not, it is said, have remained a savage. He could walk, or paddle his canoe, 
four miles an hour ; on horseback, one can make eight : that four miles is just 
the difference^between barbarism and semi-civilisation. The steamboat nearly 
doubled the average speed of the horse ; the raihroad has nearly doubled and 
trebled the speed of the steamboat ; and, in the communication of the intelli- 
gence, the telegraph has practically annihilated time and space. When Glai- 
borne was Governor of the Territory of Orleans, it took sixty days to send a 
despatch to Washington and get an answer. A prefect of the prstorians in 
the Eastern Empire declared that it would require a year to forward de- 
spatches to, and receive a response firom, armies operating in those remote regions 
cf the world where Justinian was meditating campaigns. But no army of the 
Eastern or of the Western Empire ever reached a point so distant from 
Byzantium, or from Rome^ as Sitka is from Washington ; and Sitka and 
Washington will soon be in hourly communication. 

The world is just beginning to appreciate the value of cheap and rapid com* 
munication as an element of civilisation. But only after the completion of the 
Pacific Raihroad ; when New York and San Francisco will lie in the great high 
way of the world's travel ; when, gliding on the *' pale iron edge '' across the 
continent, we may jostle in the cars Ohinese mandarins and Japanese princes on 
the way to Europe, and the money-kings of Europe on their way to the Gol- 
condas and cotton*fields of the East ; when we, at last, shall have fully rear* 
lised that dream of centuries — a direct western passage from Europe to India 
—and shall have grasped the rich prize of Asiatic traffic ; 'irhen St. Loois^ 
situated near the confluence of the Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Lower Mlssiflsippi, shall become the distrilmting point of a commerce 
gnater than that of Tarshiab, Phoenicia, Carthage, Borne, Venice, and all tha 
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caravans that toil wearUy across the deserts, combined ; then will the real 
value and significance of this great river-system be understood. Nor until 
then will its levees be properly rebuilt, will its currents be made to flow in 
even and regular volume, and this magnificent Mississippi become, in the highest 
sense, a liquid highway to the millions of people living on its banks. 

Already a vast emigration from Asia is climl»ng the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada. On the completion of the Padfic Bailroad, it will soon cros» 
the lofty intra-mountam basin of Salt Lake ; it will descend from the crest of 
the Bocky Mountains in a floods compared with which the present emigration 
from Europe will dwindle into insignificance ; for that great highway across the 
continent will change not only the course of the world's travel and traffic, but 
in time, also, affect the direction of its migrating races. 

When the Irish shall become reconciled to Ireland, and good government 
attract the Germans down the Danube to the rich plains of Hungary, to the 
broad prairies of Wallachia and Moldavia, to the fertile but almost uninhabited 
wastes of Bulgaria ; when Biddy &hall get above " service,'* Patrick despise 
the hod, Hans refuse to ' hire out," and Pompey become a landowner ; then 
these soft, pliant Orientals, fiving on the cheapest food, working for the lowest 
wages, submitting patiently to poverty, to reproach, and insult, will take the 
places of one and all as ^' help,*' as menials. Chi-Hi will be maid of all work 
in Boston and in Denvu:. Cbing-Wang will cook in New York, wash and iron * 
in St. Louis, sell cigars in New Orleans, tend babies in Omaha, draw corks 
Newport. Hop-Chang will spin in New England, hoe cotton in G^rgia, cany 
mortar in Chicago, gather rice in Louisiana, do flEurmwork in Kentucky, and 
labour on canals and railroads in every State m the Unions Those pent-up 
millions of Asia want room, want food, want the opportunity to work ; the men 
in the Valley of the Mississippi want labour ; they must have it ; they have 
tsams for millions, work for tens of millions. Here is the demand ; there the 
supply. Those plodding, rice-eating, polygamic, idol-worshipping Orientals, 
live on the other side of the world ; but steam will soon bring the two races^ 
together. 



ONE'S FRIENDS. 

WITHOUT any doubt at all, the best things in this world are that 
one shonld be brave and true and kind. And — after or indnded 
in these — ^the things worth most are good friends, good health, the woi^ 
one can do best, a trusting, cheerful spirit, enjoyment of natural beauty 
and a reUsh of good books and simple pleasures. Without these, speaking 
deliberately, gold cannot make us rich, nor fame nor power satisfy or 
make us happy. We cannot buy them nor earn them by drudging. But 
we can have most of them for the taking and holding if we do not wait too 
long ; and having them all, we should be rich beyond desire, and shofcdd 
need to fear notMng else in life so much as losing them. 

And of these friendship 1$ certainly not least. One can hardly conceive 
of a person's being worth much to himself or others, or of any success or 
honour or reward being worth a great deal to one who has not somewhere 
in the world one or more people for whose sake he would gladly work hard 
and fare hard, and for whom he would like to fight. Of things most de- 
voutly to thank Heaven for, second to no other, is this luck of having 
fallen in, on this journey of life, with half a dozen men and women who 
^re more to you than all the rest of the world, and of whose equal esteem 
j^ou hope to be worthy. He must be poor in friends or poor in spirit Tidio, 
if he must choose betweeil his 'friends and his will of all the power and 
splendour of the world, would not, if he were strong, stand up and face the 
tempter and laugh him to scorn, or he if were weak creep closer to the dear 
ones and cling round them for fear of himself, and beg them to hold him 
fast and pray God to save him out of his deadly peril. Can we think too 
much for them, or do too much for their sake ? It is so lonely, this walk 
through the world, and often so dark for all the brightness of the sun and 
stars, and all the beauty of the grass and sea! Can you think without 
fear of going on without them ? I cannot. " Without a friend,*' said old 
Thomas a Kempis, " thou couldst not well live." 

It is the law that each must finally walk alone. The men I meet 
every day are as far away from me as the planets. I wonder what manner 
of men they are, and what they think of me. What do you think of, and 
how ? What do you make of the world and this most strange life of us 
all I I cannot even ask you what I want to know, nor could you answer 
me. No : we cannot walk two in a track, side by side, be we ever so close : 
there are two paths for our feet, and a wall between — you must keep yours 
and I mine. But it is all the consolation in the world to have you that love 
me so near, and to know that you will help me if you can, and to be able 
to help you, maybe, once or twice. 

We try to be brave, do we not ? — to stand up against fate and the flesh, 
and keep our feet in the t^ck and our faces to the front. But now and 



tt^ain somethiog will trip ns : black Care looks in at the window or tbt» 
door ; now and again the old sphinx f aoe stares mockingly oat of the 
snmmer sky, the cup of a flower, a child's fape, a novel or a newspaper, 
or what not. Let me come near my friend, for I am cold : the world is 
dark, and I shiver, for I fear of I know not what. Speak to me; look in my 
face ; let me hear your loved voice and look in your kind eyes and hold your 
hand! 

Money can buy many things, good and evil. All the wealth of the 
world could not buy you a friend, nor pay you for the loss of one. " I 
have wanted only one thing to make me happy," Hasditt writes : " but 
wanting that, have wanted everything.*' And again : " My heart, shut up 
in the prison-house of this rude day, has never found, nor will it ever find, 
a heart to speak to." 

We are the weakest of spendthrifts if we let one friend drop off through 
inattention, or let one push away another, or if we hold aloof from one for 
petty jealousy or heedless slight or roughness. Would you throw away 
a diamond because it pricked you ? — one good friend is not to be weighed 
against the jewels of all the earth. If there is coolness or unkindness be- 
tween us, let us come face to face and have it out. Quick, because love 
grows cold ! " Life is too short to quarrel in," or to carry Uack thoughts 
of friends. If I was wrong, I am sorry , if you, then I am sorrier yet, for 
should I not grieve for my friend's misfortune ? and the mending of your fault 
does not lie with me! But the forgiving it does, and that is the happier 
office. Give me your hand and call it even. There ! it is gone, and I thank 
a kind Heaven I keep my friend still I A friend is too precious a thing to 
be lightly held, but it must be a little heart that cannot find room for more 
than one or two. The kindness I feel for you warms me toward all the 
rest, makes me to long to do something to make you all happy. It is easy 
to lose a friend, but a new one will not come for calling, nor make up for 
the old one when he comes. 

" After a certain age," says William Roundabout, '' a new friend is a 
wonder, like Sarah's child." How, then, should we cling to the old ones, 
doubly dear for the present and the happy past ! The most versatile, 
taking him all in all perhaps the most ^ted, of our men of letters — poet, 
humourist, critic and what not— has written in the ripeness of his years and 
powers: 

" Old friends ! The writing of those words has borne 
My fancy backward to the gracious past. 

.... The years between 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons ; none 
Wiser than this — to spend in all things else. 
But of old friends to be most miserly." 

We are not likely to have many chances to do heroic things for friend- 
ship's sake I let us hope if the occasion comes we shall not be found un- 
worthy. But it is of more importance that we should show our frimdly 
feeling in the kindnesses which the willing hand will not have to seek, 
which are nothing in the naming, but a great deal in the intention and the 
sum. It is more to you that your friend is plainly pleased to see you and 
be near you, is happy to do you a service, will not pass neiur you, li he can 
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help it, without seeing you, than that he would die for you upon some pos- 
sible but not very probable occasion, and meanwhile lets his work or his 
other ties and pleasures come between you and him, and form his excuse 
for neglecting you, Neglect is the death and burial of friendship. * 

And for what is all this dressing, and sweeping, and building, and plant- 
ing, and ornamenting, and msney-making, if not that our friends may see 
their fruits and enjoy them with us 1 And if we dinidge away at all this 
80 busily that our friends slip gradually out of our knowledge and thoughts, 
and we out of theirs, what will it all be worth in the end ? We shall wake 
up one morning and see what we have slaved for turn to the dross it all is 
without love, and find that has died while we slept. It is the play 
with the Prmce left out — all meaningless prate and parade, and a very sad 
sham indeed under its dreary mock-merriment and strut and fine feathers. 
Yes, it is easy to let things go, and the best things will go fast enough if 
we let them. 

Think what they are worth to us, these friendly heart : sit still a minute, 
and try to think what your life would be without them. Let us cherish 
them as they deserve — more than all, save only honour and truth — and strive 
to grow more worthy of their love. And when they go from us as one and 
another all too surely will, if our turn come not first to go and leave them 
here, may you a,nd I have grace of Heaven to say what the great and good 
Thackeray wrote nine years ago at Christmas-time, in these fine and touch- 
ing words : " Those who are gone, you have. Those who are departed 
loving you, love you still, and you love them always. They are not really 
gone, those dear hearts and tru9 ; they are only gone ^into the nert 
room ; and you will presently get up and follow them, and yonder door wiU 
dose upon you, and you will be no more seen." 



IMAGINATION AND LANGUAGE. 

DO not suppose, most courteous reader, that I am about to borrow a chap- 
ter from Blair's *' Rhetoric," or Kame's *' Criticism/* or any other of 
the worthy voltimes that, in the painful period of your school-days, endeavored 
in vain to open your eyes to the '' beauties of Shakespeare and Milton.'* The 
role of the imagination in literature is generally acknowledged, and I have no 
wish to contradict, and no new observation to coniirm, the popular opinion upon 
its value in this department. 

We talk little with the people with whom we agree. But, by the side of 
this unexceptionably correct appreciation, often exists an idea that the sphere of 
the imagination is exclusively limited to literary expression ; and the precau- 
tions so frequently adopted for retaining individuals in their respective spheres, 
are attempted in the case of imagination also. So far as regards practical life, 
this is held to be a sort of supernumerary faculty. Its laws, as revealed in 
Longfellow and Tennyson, are expounded in girls' boarding-schools ; but only 
during the *^ finishing" year, when the solid work of arithmetic and geography, 
of French and the twelve GsBsars, is well completed, and nothing is wantmg, 
but to lay on a veneering of taste that shall polish up the graduate to shine like 
japanned tea-trays in society. When evidences of this faculty appear in children, 
their parents, however secretly delighted, profess great anxiety concerning its 
dangerous influence upon the character of their offspring, and often lament that 
Heaven has not been pleased to bestow on them the easier task of moulding 
mediocrity, rather than that of training these wild and irregular little geniuses. 
Moralists urge the reduction and starving out of the imagination, as the prime 
business of those who undertake the direction of youth. 

Professors, even scientific men, warn the ncopliyte to divest himself of his 
imagination at the very threshold of austere science, if he would seek to advance • 
towards her inner temple. 

The power of this faculty to distract the mind from the calm and lofty pursuit 
of truth, is depicted in much the same colours as were used by the recluses of old 
to portray the influence of other carnal temptations. 

I propose, howeVer, to show, not only that the dangers of the imagination 
have been exaggerated, but her actual services greatly underrated by this view 
of her functions ; that, on the one hand, she often enters into the very places 
from which, by theory, she is most jealously excluded, and, on the other, that 
tier absence is often the cause of the very evils ascribed to her perturbing in- 
fluence ; that when her action is injurious and excitable, it is often due to the 
efforts that have been made to weaken her strength-— as the pulse is made more 
rapid by bleeding. 

I shall endeavour to establish these propositions by an analysis of successful 
phenomena of human activity, in which the influence of the imagination is neither 
denied or dreaded ; and I believe it possible to prove that the denial results 
from oversight, an/* the dread from misunderstanding. 
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Let US, as usual, commence by a definition. What is the imagination? It 
is unnecessary to discuss the various half-felt theories that lie at the bottom of 
many confused popular notions on the subject, since the following definition is^ 
really accepted by every one who stops to reflect upon it. The imagination is 
the faculty of the intellect which frames images or conceptions of things. 

Psychology, which fumbhes this definition, endeavours also to describe the- 
origin of these conceptions, and the process by which impressions of external 
things are converted into ideas of the mmd. 

But in reality this science can add little to the information furnished by 
physiologists, whose researches into the connections between the organs of sense 
and those of intelligence are alone able to detect the path describ^ by the im-^ 
pression, and the links of the chain which unites the inner with the outer woridL 
The various senses, impressed by appropriate agents, transmit the impression 
along the respective nerves to the sensorium commune, at the base of the brain, 
where it is supposed to be appreciated by the organujm in a crude or brute 
form, but not to be distinctly perceived by the consciousness. From this- 
hal ting- place, in the pons variolii, or thalami optici, or both, the impression is^ 
irridated along the white fibres of the cerebrum, to the gray matter of the ex* 
temal surface of the convolutions, where it combines with other impressions- 
similarly conveyed, and becomes a distinct idea. 

Without entering into the numerous controverted details of this theory, which 
in its general outlmes is usually, I may say inevitably, admitted, we may be 
permitted, in passing, to notice two points, whose interest, though subordimitey. 
is still very great 

The first is, that the above-mentioned physiological or anatomical facts seem- 
to imply that the difierence between a brute impression and one distinctly per- 
ceived or risen into consciousness, depends precisely upon the different degree of 
their combination with other impressions. The actions of a single nerve, even 
though, as in the case of the retinal expansion of the optic, they may seem 
most capable of independent function, are unperceived in any shape if the con<^ 
nection with the central ganglia be intercepted. lu these ganglia the impres- 
sion meets with others synchronously perceived, and combination, to a certain 
extent, may be efiected. 

But in the gray convolutions, the registering tables or storehouse of the brain, 
the impression may be comlnned with those previously perceived ; the multipli- 
cation is infinitely more complex, and the perception so much clearer in conse-* 
quence, that it rises into, or produces, consciousness. The main ground for this 
theory is the fact that every perception, however simple, involves a comparison 
with another, occurring previously, or simultaneously. The organs of sense of 
an infant, although in perfect working order, excite in him no perceptions or con- 
sciousness, simply because his blank brain contains no previous impressions with 
which the new can be compared. A person who, in a moment of abstraction, 
fixes his eyes intently upon any object, really does not see, i. e., perceive it any 
more than if he looks at a large surface through a powerful objective. He sees 
the substance, but not the form, and as the individuality of the object depends 
upon that, he does not see it when he fidls to see its ouUine. So to an infant or 
to a person just couehed for cataract, nothing is perceived but a chaos of lights 
and shadows, indeterminate masses, that are only gradually reduced to distinct 
images, corresponding to distinct ideas, as the mind grows accustomed to com- 
pare them with one another ; and the finer and more aecmate the comparison,. 
the more distinct and accurate the outline, and also the idea. 
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By consideriDg consciousness as result, not the cause, of this combination of 
impressions, we seriously modify the usual conception of cerebral action. Instead 
of looking at the brain as an electiye pile, incessantly generating vital currents, 
which, sent to the different parts of the nervous system, enable the nerves to 
perceive ; we represent it as a vortex, to which all impression, impmging on the 
periphery, are ultimately directed, in which they are absorbed and transmuted, 
by combination with one another, into higher powers, and as such, become a new 
foci, able to react on the system, whence they were originally derived. All 
centripledal impressions produce sensations, imiiges or ideas; all centrifugal move- 
ment. The difference does not lie in the structure of the nerves, which is the 
same, whether these be motory or sensory. The primitive action is the same in 
both cases, only in one, movements of infinite complication and delicacy are 
excited among the cells of the gray matter of the brain; in the other, move- 
ments of a large and perceptible scale take place in the muscles. For ascer- 
tainment or confirmation of this hypothesis, whose full discussion would lead 
us immeasurably away from the subject in hand, I will only refer to the fact esta- 
blished by Tiedman and Serres, that the nervous system developes from the peri- 
phery to the centre, and that the nerves originating in the oigans are ahready 
well defined, when the brain and spinal cord are as yet imperceptible. 

But what especially concerns our purpose to notice, is the discovery of the 
imagination, so intimately engaged in the very genesis of all mental action. 
Consciousness does not dawn until impressions have been able to produce 
images, compounded of two or three perc^tions. 

Whether the institual movements of the registering cells have not yet been 
started, as in infancy, or whether their functions have been destroyed, as in 
disease, consciousness does not exist, although perception may. 

The second pomt we wished to notice, relalSss to a theory recently advanced 
by Luys, concerning the exact localisation of the faculty of imagination. Ac- 
cording to him, the outer layers of the gray matter of the convolutions are 
composed of small cells, greatly resembling those that he has observed in the 
posterior horns of gray matter in the spinal cord, which are connected with the 
sensory nerves. The lower or interior layers contain large multipolar cells, 
like those m the anterior horns. He infers that these last are especially con- 
nected with the durection of voluntary movements, while the first are appro- 
priated to the reception of sensations or impressions, which, in their midst, are 
transformed into images or conceptions. 

Here, therefore, at the crowning point of the entire nervous system, should 
be located the imagination. 

Luys' views, although professedly based on anatomical observation, have not 
as yet been confirmed by the researches of other anatomists. But the follow- 
ing fact lends them, at least, the colour of probability. In general paralysis 
(paralysie generale des alienes) the initial staj^e is nearly always characterised 
by an extraordinary development of the imagination. The victim of approach- 
ing dementia finds his intellectual life upheaved into a sphere far more glorious 
than he had ever before known. His ideas expand indefinitely, his hopes 
become extiavagantiy sanguine, he dreams, he talks of nothing but millions,. 
and diamonds, and schemes of magnificent scc^e and intention. A marvellous 
gloom illumines the sunset of his intellect, and, on the very brink of a wretched 
iright, the heavens open, and piled glories of amber and crimson and purple and. 
gold enrich the last moments of the waning day. 

In this awful disease the leaon commences by a congestion and consequen. 
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over-exdteme&ttjf this layer of cells, to which Luys ascribes the function of 
imaginati9d. 

So much for the statistical conditions of our faeolty, as far, at least, as we 
can at preseut conveniently trace them. We are now prepared to pass over to 
the dynamical, and to examine, in its various phases, the actual process by 
which images of external things, refined by repeated combinations, are stored np 
in the imagination as ideas. 

The type of this process is to be found in the formation of language. Speech 
represents, sketched as it were in outline, the entire route of communication 
between nature and man. A perception-— an image — a word — such are the 
three chief halting-places on the road, that soon may be worn so deeply by the 
thronging feet of countless pleasant travellers. Hence the study of the whole 
body of transactions between man and nature, or, in other words, the entire 
range of intellectnal activity, may be most fitly commenced by an inquiry into 
the principal features of the growth and structure of language. 

Now, at first sight, it seems not only surpriang, but contradictory, that lan- 
guage, destined to be the vehicle of thought, should be acquired and exercised 
previously to and independently of any deliberate exertion of the thinking 
powers. Herein, however, we have only one of the innumerable instances of 
the exquisite forethought of nature, who always takes care to have the tooh 
laid ready to hand before the moment arrives for the work to begin. If the 
lungs had to be sat in order after the child was bom, he would die before they 
were ready to breathe for him ; and if thought, at its birth, did not find speech 
all prepared to do its bidding, it would be stifled in the dumb attempt to summon 
a servitor. 

Independent of this final reason, we may surmise, that during infancy and 
childhood, the lax and untutored bram is unable to retain an impression in 
silence, but quickly returns it in the shape of a movement or gesture, a word, or 
at least, a smile. An infant's &ce is dimpled by the reaction of every percep- 
tion or passing influence, as a small pond by breezes. Among adults^ tlie 
strength and maturity of the intellect may be most surely tested by its capacity 
for reticence. Every one knows there are two classes of fools, those who can't 
speak, and those who can't hold their tongues. The infirmity of the first is due 
to a lack of vitality, whereby they are so little susceptible to the effect of im- 
pressions, that they are not moved to give them an utterance. But the weak- 
ness of the second class is due to a persistcjice of the infantile condition in 
which impressions, instead of being stored up in the small cells of the brain, 
which are not sufficiently developed to retain them, tend to pass at once by a 
sort of automatism to those connected with the motor apparatus of speech. 
Thus language, though in one respect the assistant of thought, in another may 
be calleditsantagonist, precisely becauseits construction demands the same materials 
and processes ; for if these be entirely absorbed in the expression, uothmg is left 
for the idea. 

Eloquence is generally powerful in an inverse ratio to feeling, and people who 
tell all they know, or loudly demand sympathy for all they suffer, are not likely 
to be overburdened with learning or exhausted by grief. 

This same difficulty of expression, in proportion to the intensity and intimacy 
of the feeling, persists throughout life. Only persons of considerable intellectual 
cultivation are capable of expressing fedings that are at all complex or power- 
ful. And if the normal proportions between feelings and expressions continue 
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to be preserved throughout all degrees of development of the character^ the 
most trained eloquence will often find itself in the presence of sentiments that 
are entirely unutterable. This seems to be in accordance with the general 
emancipation of organic life from voluntary control. A man who could perfectly 
describe every sentiment that he experienced, would seem as unnatural as one 
who could regulate his breathing by his will. And in the approaches to such 
feats that are not unfreqnently exhibited, we feel infinitely less respect for the 
power of the expression, than distrust of the reality and depth of the sentiment. 

All of which tends to confirm our theorem, that the origin of speech does not 
consist in an effort of the mind to exprete its thoughts, but to reflect the im- 
pressions made upon it by nature. The action is first reflex, then instinctive^ 
and only becomes voluntary after long cultivation. 

And here appears a capital reason for the advantages offered by the study of 
language, as a model for the study of all intellectual action. The processes 
being performed spontaneously, are in necessary accordance with the laws of 
the organisation, and are almost unspoilt by wilful accidents. Here we have 
observation without carelessness, comparison without inaccuracy, reasoning 
without fallacy, deduction without emptiness. The intellect acts like a child, 
or a woman, or like nature herself — ^reveals its structure, and betrays its likings 
and antipathies, with exquisite artlessness, uncontrolled by deliberate pur- 
pose or preconceived theory. 

It is entirely unnecessary to undertake the proof of the doctrine so generally 
acknowledged, that all language is originally metaphorical, and that the foun« 
dation meaning of the most abstract words refers to the physical attribute of 
some definite things. But, curiously enough, what is generally conceded in re- 
gard to the secondary growth of such Umgnage as belongs to the more refined* 
diought of philosophy or science, where everyone sees at once that the most 
abstract terms are figures of speech derived from phydcal objects, is often 
overlooked in regard to the primitive formation of words. Yet it is perfectljT 
evident that since words were from the beginning used as equivalents of things 
predsely as coin in the place of actual baiter, each must have been selected in 
virtue of some special fitness or appropriateness, that enabled it, better than any 
others, to recall the image of the thing signified. It is certain also, since lan- 
guage is always spontaneously developed, that the principle of selection must 
have been obtained by pure instinct, and that deliberate, much less arbitrary 
choice, bad nothing to do with the process. Words were not invented, but 
discovered, and people found the words necessary for their speech, exactly as 
they found the articles necessary for their food. 

But what is this principle of selection ? and what standard exists, and has 
always existed, for determining the aptness |of any word to symbolise to the 
imagination any given thing ? Evidently, the famous onomatopoetic theory is 
inadequate to explain the origin of more Uian a comparatively small number 
of words, and those the most obvious. It is easy to think of representing by 
imitation a natural sound : the difficulty occurs with the problem of representing 
by sounds, things that are not soundis, as appearances, qualities^ actions, and 
the like. Now this problem is solved, exactly as the more general problem of 
perception in which it is contained. All things are perceived in vhrtne of the 
affection they induce in the percipient, and distinguished from each other quan- 
titatively and qualitatively by the degree and Mnd of exertion of which the 
perceiving agent ia made conscious in the effort to apprehend them. The exis- 
tence of a colour is perceived in virtue of some change effected in the retina ; 
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the distance aad degree of the colour are measured by the amount of muscu- 
lar effort required to adjust the crystalline lens at the moment of distinct percep- 
tion. So a sound is heard because the fibres of the auditory nerve are agitated 
by the vibrations of the fluid in which they are bathed ; its intensity is mea- 
sured by the muscular effort required to bring the tympanum to the necessary 
degree of tension (if we may trust the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Draper)* by 
the direction^parted to the fluid vibrations by the shape of the various routes 
they are obliged to traverse in the cochlea and semicircular canals. Most 
curious, perliApSy of all, from the immensity of its application, weight is appre- 
dated and hence gravity conceived of, entirely by the degree of resistance that 
a body offers to the muscular energies. 

All perception, therefore, is affected by the mediation of the conscious activity 
of the percipient, as we have before observed, and images of the outside w<»rld 
may be repeatedly suggested by the mere repetition of the exertion originally 
expended to obtain them. 

Thus the acts of a man, although they do not imitate, become the just 
equivalent for the objects of nature, in virtue of the intimate correlation that 
exists between the two. 

On this account, language becomes possible, since men are enabled, instead of 
copying things of which they speak, to produce a certain effect that can stand 
as Uie equivdent for the thing. Theoretically, we can conceive of expression 
effected in many other ways than by the aid of the voice. But it is no more 
cUficult now to understand that a certain sound may, naturally, not merely 
from force of custom, suggest a certain form (although form and sound be 
radically distinct from each other, and mutually incontrovertible), than that the 
suggestion of lifting a heavy body should suggest the force residing in it, which 
attracts it to the earth, and which certainly is radically distinct from muscular 
force, and cannot be converted into it. Accordingly, all sounds divide them- 
selves into three great classes, corresponding to the principal divisions of the 
organs of speech. Those pronounced by the throat, which require the most 
effort, and are consequently associated with ideas that are most profound, in^Kur- 
tanty and vital ; those pronounced by the lips, which being much more easily 
and rapidly effected, associate themselves with things more superficial, at the 
same time more lively, mobile, and fluent ; finally those pronounced by the 
teeth and hard palate, where the effort of speech encounters a certain inorganic 
resistance, which suggests inanimation and death. 

It does not concern our purpose to enter upon the discussion of the sub* 
divisions of these great classes, or of the collateral or exceptional sounds, as 
the aspirates. Every one is fiuniliar with them, if not before, at least since the 
attractive popularisation of the subject by Max Muller. I have referred to 
these laws of classification only for the purpose of exhibiting the method 
whereby the imagination performs her first and dificult task of creating images 
of objects out of materials entirely heterogeneous to the objects imagined. For 
it is evident that the faculty which directs selection of such vocal efforts as shall 
be naturally apt to recall objects previously perceived, is the imagination, which 
alone is capable of seizing so subde an analogy as that existing ^tween a thing 
and its word. 

Nor (as we have before observed) is it the place to refute the monstrous, and 
antiquated supposition that these analogies that we now perceive are only fdt m. 
vutue of long haUt and association, but that origmally they were decided bf 
convention. Such a theory can [never answer the inquiry: on what 
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grounds was that arbitrary decision reached ? The method would greatly re- 
semble that said to have been employed by Adam, in naming the animals. 
Everything went on ^tdmmingly till he arrived at the toad, and then he was 
completely puzzled ; at last Eve came to his relief with a bright feminine intui- 
tion, '* Why, Adam, it looks like a toad| and hops like a toad ; why should we 
not call it a toad?" 

But if the evolution of language depends upon a natural correlation between 
the organs of hnman speech and the world of things, words become amenable 
to criticism according <is they are not adjusted to the exigencies of this correla- 
tion. Judgment is to be passed, not in view of the customs or names which 
have clothed words with authority, but solely to the decree to which these have 
fulfilled their natural function, of so exercising the organs of speech that an 
image shall be suggested exactly equivalent to the idea. This standard, 
whose adoption is eloquently urged in a valuable and neglected book, " Kraitsir*a 
Oiossology," should serve as a guide in all study of language or languages. 

It alone is able to explain the complicated effects produced by words, and ex- 
tracts fix)m bewilderment the student, who, having acknowledged the truth of 
the general principle of the fonpation of language by special and appropriate 
action <^ the organs of speech, is puzzled by numerous instances where words 
seem to bear no relation whatever to this principle. Ue learns that these words 
are usurpers — having obtained their pUce by accident or circumstance: he 
judges tnem, and is not judged by them. 

A type is created, as in &e study of comparative anatomy, and the diversi- 
ties are understood to prove nothing against the validity of the law ; and in 
tlie study of language, a double evolution must be taken into account, which 
may be called, on the one hand, the organic, and on the other, historical devel- 
opment. The organic formation of language alone enters into the primitive 
cction of the imagination, which concerns itself with nature. Words, connected 
with drcumstamses, suggest images by the power of the imagination 
to Teproduce events, which is secondary to that it possesses to reproduce 
objects. 

But firom all this follows an extremely important corollary. If words primi- 
tively and naturally represent things, their meaning is to be learned only by 
a profound study of the things from which they are derived. A person who 
undertakes to learn to use lai^uage merely by the study of written literature, 
acts as irrationally as an artist who should spend all his days in a picture- 
gallery, and hope thereby to learn how to paint from nature. It is true, this 
method is very extensively pursued. The young student is surrounded by the 
works of dasac literature, with the hope that, as deliberatdv expressed the 
other day, in the commencement address at the Paris Normal Sghoo^ his mind 
shall become gradually and insensibly '* saturated " with their style, and his 
own fbrmed thereby. This same saturation theory forms the basis of the Ollen- 
dorff systems for Uie study of modem languages, which with great applause 
have so frequently replaced the tough old grammars of former times, it must 
be confessed, if the intellects submitted to these methods are not reaUy sponges 

the outset, they stand a great chance of b^poming so before the training is 
completed. The theory is based on a confused conception of the truth, that 
education should be conducted by impressions made upon the imagination, rather 
than didactic formubis delivered to the memory or addressed to the reason* 
Bat the perception of what is necessary is so confused, that there is no wonder 
the efibrts made to attain it should be perfectly blundering. If by other 
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methods, language has sometimeB heen giren to pupils like dry husks, it may 
be said now to be distributed in a state of hasty-padding. It is not hard, it ia 
true, but, has the present generation had the misfortune to lose all its teeth, 
that such pains must be taken to chew its food before it can be swallowed ? 

Thorough trainug by this method mobilises the intellect, and puts it in trim, 
to use language intelligently and effectively ; for, of course, continual practice 
must accompany the scientific or rational instruction, otherwise the pupil studies 
language as an anatomist the insertion of muscles, simply in the interest of 
science. Whereas, dnce language is an art, the student should proceed as the 
artist who studies anatomy for the purpose of representiug muscle) in all por- 
tions required to express his meaning. However, the necessity for practi^ is 
everywhere acknowledged, and, as we have before noticed^ made prominent 
even to the extent of including science, which theory is as unreasonable as an 
assertion, that because men walked with theur legs, and not with their eyes, it 
was easier and better for them to walk blindfold ! 

It would, of course, be too much to assert that no one can use words justly, 
who cannot frame to himself the images they intend. Natural capacity and 
instinct are often so great (fortunately), that they succeed in spite of the most 
Ticious education, which is none the less vicious on that account. Mephitic 
gases are poisonous, even if people have passed through them and escaped 
asphyxia. The bad tendency is to be studied in its effects on persons who hm 
fallen victims. The ^'ghtest observation shows that an immense namber of 
people, even among those who esteem themselves educated, use words without 
the least pictnresqne conception of their meaning. Oonsequently, their lan- 
guage, though convention^Iy correct, is completely poverty-stricken. For 
such words present no intrinsic difference, but are distinguished from each 
other merely by labels. If, for a moment, the label happens to be concealed or 
lost, the speaker is all abroad. He is like an ignorant apprentice in an apothe- 
cary's shop, unable to distmguish substances by their colour or odour. Such 
people are given to vain repetitions of the same phrase, which is as torturing 
to the sensitive ear as the grinding of the Anvil Chorus on a hand-organ. 

For the same reason, because the conceptions of the meanings of words are 
80 loose and ill-defined that they run into each other confusedly, is speech some- 
times covered with a false show of abundance at the entire expense of accuracy* 
Every one laughs at schoolgirls for their indiscriminate use of glittering adjec- 
tives, as " beautiful,'* ''splendid," "glorious," " superb,*' and the like. This 
rapid magnificence of diction is often ascribed to the exuberant imagination of 
the gushing young creatures, and its remedy anticipated in the cooling influence 
of time and ripening judgment. But in reality it is the imagination itsdf 
which is at fault, since it has never taken the trouble to firmly grasp and con- 
template the object in question, and hence, in ignorance of its r^ outlines* 
carelessly assumes any accidental shape that may suggest itself. Ideas, instead 
of being carefully dressed like the children of a family by the minute care of a 
mother, ure sent out like girls or boys in an orphan asylum, clad in the first 
suit that comes to hand in the wardrobe. But so tender and delicate are the 
relations between Nature and the mind that honestly approaches her, that to 
such an one she always reveals some individual trait and characteristic^ wherd>y 
it becomes, henceforth, impossible to confound two things together. It is ea 
this account, among others, that the immediate view of natural objects li 
nearly always so much more suggestive than the most eloquent description of 
Hiem by even a superior observer. Nature is sly, and will take each man apart, 
Mud whisper in bis ear ; if he prefers to sit in the lecture room and hear hat 
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words thundered from the rostram, she is apt mischievously to dull his senses^ 
80 that he hears without understanding. On this aoeount— to return to a former 
observatiott — the study of written literature alone is impotent to cultivate the 
gift of expression* Tne second remove from nafaire is always sterile. The 
word of a distinguished intellect is often delicious for its own sake, and useful 
to direct the attention to immediate study of the subject in question. But 
unless the attention is so directed, and the reader placed at the standpoint of 
the writer, so that he can compare the feeble image obtained by Ids own imagi- 
nation, with the powerful conception of the superior mind, he is really unable 
to appreciate the latter, and his own intelligence is left in idleness. 

To enlarge and facilitate this habit of observation the study of languages is 
peculiarly fitted, and it should occupy a prominent place in all early education ; 
for if words represent things, and ther^re must be learned by study of the 
things, different languages represent different aspects of those tlungs, and con- 
sequently different mental attitudes that various peoples have assumed towards 
them. Hence study of languages reveals two things ; first, a great variety of 
aspects of objects conemplat^, and secondly, a great variety of mental 
character among the peoples who have been so differently affected by the oon« 
templation of the same object. For the adult, not merely in years, but intelli- 
gence^ this second information is the one principally desired; he studies 
languages as a table of contents to the intellectual life of the nations. But for 
the person as yet unaccustomed to nature, the study of languages is invaluable 
on the first account. By moving from one tongue to another he is able to get a 
parallax, from which to make many calculations otherwise impossible. Of 
eourse, this advantage increases with the extent of the study. Bat for the 
practical purpose of people who do not intend making a specialty of language, it 
would be sufficient to master the principal Eoropean languages, Latin and 
Chreek, English and German, French and Italian. By our present systems of 
education, the knowledge of these six languages is regarded as a very unusual 
accomplishment; yet it would be perfectly practicable, as' Dr. Kraitsir has 
asserted, to put every, child by the age of fourteen or fifteen, in possession of 
them all. With us, children generally begin to go to school at seven or eight 
years old, or even younger, and they waste an enormous amount of time in 
pecking at a variety of things that are of no use then or afterwards. It is 
considered by many a great advance to banish grammars and spelling-books, 
** and the dry study of mere words," from the school-room, and substitute 
" Conversations on Chemistry," ** Easy Lessons on Natural Philosophy," First 
Steps in Botany," <* Manuals of Object-Teaching" and the like. But Nature 
herself indicates to us that childhood is precisely the period for the study of 
words, by the enormous facility which children possess for their acquisition, and 
which they lose with every year of advancmg life ; also, that natural education 
is commenced by learning to speak. The value of the acquisition of these 
languages cannot be over-estimated, even for their technical advantages. 
Especially it is necessary for us to be able to enter freely into communication 
^Ui every member of the great European family that sustains, and almost 
constitutes, the intellectual life of the world. Popular science never can amount 
to much, for the &cts of science are worthless without its method, and that is 
purposely avoided. But the intellectual training required to quallify a person 
for the pursuit of science, is obtained quite as well by observation and com* 
parison of familiar objects as those more rare. If such exercise should be con 
tinually connected with the study of words ; if the name of every thing per- 
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teired by the^ child were taught him in six dififerent ItDgoage^ (which he oooU 
learn quite as easily as one), and the fact pointed out to l^m, that, while some 
of these names were identi^, others took hold of different oircumstanceB of th^ 
object; if he should be taught to compare the descriptions implied in these 
names with the results of his own obserration, and invited to select sack as 
seemed to him the most appropriate; if he should be encouraged* in 
speaking and writiogi to use words indiscriminately from all langui^Kea* accord* 
ing as they struck his imagination as most expressiye — by these and many othsf 
derices, into the details of which we need not now enter, the chUd would easily 
acquire, by fourteen, a fair acquaintance with these vocabularies, an accuxat^ 
knowledge of multitudes of objects, trained habits of imagination and observa- 
tion, and consequently a large and eloquent command of his mother-tongue. To 
accomplish all this,* the first six school-years should be entirely devoted, and 
all other study, except such as was touched upon incidentally, in the acqaisition of 
words and idioms, postponed. Bnt, at fourteen, the child would be in possession of 
something, at least, while now he hardly knows anything. And the intellect^ 
without any more efiort than was natural and healthy, would be so well 
trained and pr^Mured, that in a single year it could easily, much more than 
master all the information in arithmetic or algebra or history or geography^ 
whose acquisition is at present dawdled through six. There would, of course^ 
be much to learn in the languages of which a speaking acquaintance had been 
acquired, especially Latin and Qreek ; for since the child had been taught 
nothing but what he could himself put into use by the exercise of his own 
imagination for his own purposes, of course, an immense amount of literature 
must have been left untouched. But there should be no more difficulty kk 
pursuing reading in one language than another, and the child who was 
already familiar with Homer, would be as well prepared to read Plato, as one 
whose researches had not extended beyond fiobinson Crusoe is able to read the 
language of Shakespeare, as soon as has mmd is sufficiently developed to appre-> 
date the ideas. 

The advantage of gaining command over expression, in the native language^ 
is often underrated, at least for those who are not to become professional writers. 
That is to say, by an odd paradox, the gift of speech is considered to be of small 
account to those whose expression will he entirely confined to it. But language, 
80 far' from being the esoteric privilege of the few, is an indispensable 
function of all. It is as universal as light, as necessary as food ; it enters upon 
every combination of social action as intimately as air into every chink and 
cranny of the material world. '* Therewith bless we Ood even the Father, and 
therewith curse we men, that are made after the similitude of God." We move 
about among our fellows like ghosts, until our lips have opened and revealed 
the life that is in us. Even when 

" the pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in the cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say the body thought,** 

the articulate word is generally needed to interpret the visible expression. After 
that has been spoken, the visible form becomes indeed eloquent, the remembefed 
4^>eech oonfirms the meaning that, had been surmised in mouth and forehead, and 
henceforth these seem to speik entirely for themselves. Words clothed in the 
passion of tones sometimes ring a truth in our ears till we die. If silence be 
golden, it is because its value has been bought by silver speech. For busiaeia 
4md pleasure, for love and hate, for all activity among, nen^ what hme w» im 
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our InstmmentB bat only words ? Of truth it may be said, '' A word fitly 
spoken, how good is it.'* 

But not merely is language neceosary for all transactions of social existence, 
but it may be cultivated as an accompl^hment, and the most exquisite accom- 
plishment of a refined education. The language that is not merely correct but 
accurate, not only grammatical but forcible, not only pure but picturesque, that 
is plastic to the molten thought, changeful, various, yiyid, such language is as 
lovely as music and more bewitchkig. For it implies that the imagination 
realises every word uttered by the tongue, and that before the mind of the 
iqyeaker, his own speech is enrolled as a panorama of living hieroglyphs. He 
sees what he tells, and his descriptions, because drawn bom actual images, are 
invested with all Uie charming delicacy and individuality of truth. Such an one 
will never lack willing and grateful listeners, into whose torpid minds his lips 
breathe life, as the mouth of Elijah into the bo^y of the dead boy. They M 
their bowed heads, and look out for a moment from their dosed casements upon 
the world that lies so near the qpeaker, and find to their astonishment that it is 
beautiful. 
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(CantinuedJ 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE BATTLE OF CASTEL FIDARDO. 

It is necessary here, in order to better understand this history, to give a slight 
sketch of the political state of the country at that period, September 1, i860* 

Garibaldi, believinpr the first need of Itsdy was anion, nnder the protectoin of 
Victor Emanael, landed in Sicily, and passed through the entire south, greeted 
BTerjTwhere with eathosiasm by the people, who rose in a mass against the 
army of Francis II., and even, in many cases, the soldiers of the Bonrbon 
deserted, and joined themselves to the great general. 

A^ter centuries of discord, division, and despotism, the Italians had at last 
awakened to the knowledge that the first step to liberty is union. Lombardy 
had just been wrenched from the power of the Anstrians, and ahready boming 
hearts were longing and ready to strike a blow for the freedom of Venice, to 
rescue from the chains of the invader their proud queen of the Adriatic. 

One by one, state after state had arisen, and declared with a unanimous voice 
in &vour of the federation of all the provinces under the King of Sardinia, to 
whom they would give the title of King of Italy. All were working in the 
north with magnificent ardour for the reconstruction of the nation. 

Garibaldi entered Calabria at the head of fifteen thousand men. There he 
was received with frantic ovations by the population. The morning of the drd 
of September it was known in Naples that ten thousand of the Bourbon soldiers 
had deserted and joined his army. General Basco arrived at the capital, and, 
after a long conference with the King, returned to Salerno, where he was sta* 
tioned with six thousand troops, without any precise instructions ; this incerti- 
tude caused confusion and disagreements. The ministry resigned for the third 
time, and every effort to form another was useless. 

The day of the 5th it was known that Garibaldi was at Eboli, and that the 
Neapolitan troops had evacuated Salerno without a single engagement. The 
rumour circulated that the King had called General Desauget, successor to the 
Prince of Ischitella in the command of the National Guards, to announce to him 
his decision to abandon the capital. This news was received at the exchange 
by a rising of three points. In the evening it was known that Gaeta was the 
asylum selected by the King, where he hoped to take with him forty thousand 
soldiers. On the morning of the 6th contradictory rumours spread. It was said 
that he had decided to remain, and endeavour to defend himself by trying his 
fortune in a decisive battle on the plains of Nocera. But very soon this report 
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was known to be ontrae, for at six o'clock in the eyeoing the King departed for 
Oaeta, with all the foreign ambassadors, and no demonstration was made. 

He passed the night on board the royal yacht in the naval port In the morn- 
ing he tried to persuade the fleet to accompany him, bat they refused, and the 
royid yacht left alone. 

Six hours only passed between the departure of the King and the arrival of 
Garibaldi. The Dictator entered Naples half-an-honr afl^ noon by the rail- 
road, without any escort, — ^five or six officers alone accompanying him. He 
descended from his carriage at the Piazza Oastello Beale, and took lodgings in 
the apartments designed for royal gnests. Gedled by the population, who were 
frantic to see him, he appeared on the balcony and said a few words, in which 
he announced to them that the term of their slavery was finished. 

The triooloured flag was unfurled from dl the forts of the dty amid the firing 
of the cannon. The balconies were draped with triooloured banners and filled 
with gay fiu^es. The streets were crowded with the citizens, shouting '* Viva 
OariUddi 1 " and in the evening the city was illuminated, and demonstrationB of 
rejoicing were everywhere visible. The night passed with cries and songs of 
joy, but in the morning all was tranquil ; the labourers returned to their labour, 
and the merchant to his merchandise, while Garibaldi appointed, his new 
ministry. 

He assumed the title of Dictator of the two Sicilies, under the King Victor 
Emanuel, annexing the Neapolitan army and navy to the Piedmontese. Libario 
Romano, Minister of the Interior, signal the decree of the Dictator. 

Toward the evening of the 9th he went, in company with two or three friends, 
to the Castel St. Elmo, where some few of the officers, more faithful to the 
canse of Francis II., had arrested several soldiers suspected of a desire to give 
the castello to the nation. At the sight of Garibaldi the soldiers immediately 
abandoned the fort, refusing to protect it any longer; he then called the 
national Guards, ^o occupiecT it at once. 

The same day he issued the following proclamation : — 

TO THE NEAPOLITAN AEMT 1 

If you do not disdain Garibaldi for a companion-in-arms, he dedres nothing 

better than to fight at your side against the enemy of your country. A truce 

then to discords, the everlasting evils of oar nation. Let Italy, treading on the 

fiagments of her chains, point out to us in the north the path of honour toward 

the last refuge of her tyrants. 

I can promise you nothing but fighting. 

Garibaldi. 

Naples, September 9, 1860. 

All these events had transpired with such rapidity and so silently that the 
residents at Sans Scud knew nothing of the occupation of Naples by Garibaldi 
nntil they were informed by one of the servants, who had been told by the 
sailors of the market-boat that stopped at the little marina twice a week. 

Meanwhile, another scene of the great drama was about developing itself in 
the Pontifical states. From various cities deputations came to Victor Emanuel, 
soliciting protection against the foreign soldiers of the Pope, for an mterior agita- 
tion was manifested just in those cities where General Lamoriciere had placed 
his troops, in order to prevent a revolution. 

Already a greater psxt of Un^bria and the Marches was in possession of the 
Piedmontese army. Foligno, Spoletto, Orvieto, and Perugia had just been 
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taken with little reBistanoe. The same dispodtion was shown in the Pont^eil 
states as in the other parts of Italy. 

Ancona, then the last seaport of any importance helooging to the Papal goTem- 
ment, was the only stronghold on the Adriatio in which the Pontifical troops^ 
who were almost surrounded by the Italians, could take reinge. 

The Musone, a small river which enters the sea a mile and a half Mow 
LoretOy flows tlurough a valley about'five hnndred yards wide, dotted with a few 
trees and intersected with ditches for irrigation. A mile from Loreto, this stream 
receives from the left the Aspio, a river of more importance. These two- 
currents and a chain of hills, on which is situated Castel Fidardo, form an 
angular plain, on which was fought the short, bloody, and decisive battle that 
wrested Aiicona and the ndghbouring dties from the power of the Pope. 

Going from Ancona, one follows the Musone, crossed by a light woodoi 
bridge, a mile from the city. Nearly opposite, on the Aspio, is another, better 
constructed, of stone. A mile farther, the Valetto crosses the Mnsone, — a ¥ery 
deep and ri^id river, it presents a formidable obstacle for the passage of infantry, 
and utterly impracticable for cavalry and guns. At this point a Piedmontese 
regiment of infontry, after having cut away the bridge, stationed two pieces of 
cannon, which on the evening of die 15th had driven back the scout of (General 
Lamoridere, who, finding himself cut off from crossing the river, awaited te 
attack at Loreto with four or five thousand men, while Oialdini, General of the 
Italian Army, had posted two divisions of six thousand men each,— one at 
Ancona, the other at Oastel Fidardo. 

On the morning of the 18th, Lamoridere, believing he could force his way to 
Ancona, where he hoped to receive some reinforcements and provisions by sea,. 
attacked the extreme position of the troops of Oialdini stationed at Castel 
Fidardo, whO) after a short but bloody engagement, drove the Pontifical army 
into the plains below. There, remforoed by the first line of General Pimodan, 
who arrived shortly after the struggle commenced, they did not despair of drir- 
ing the Italians back, or, at the worst, of being able to retreat to Ancona after 
they found it unposdUe to fall back on Loreto. 

At this crisis the artillery, which had not been able to leave the road on 
account of the high embankments, were taken with a panic of fear, some of the 
leaders cutting the harnesses of the horses and abandoning their guns. This 
confusion threw Lamoridere into the greatest perplexity. However, he en- 
deavoured to reunite his troops, while General Pimodao covered them from the 
fire of the enemy. For some time they fought bravely, remaining under a merd- 
less fire of the Piedmontese, until General Pimodan, struck by two balls, fell, 
mortally wounded, by the dde of Lamoridere, who, shaking hands with him 
for the last time, and exchanging a few sad words, saw him carried to the rear. 
Now the fiate of the day rested on a battalion of bersaglieri, a few companiea of 
Zouaves and Swiss, who resolutely forced theur way to the Musone, where they 
found themselves face to fiEtce with the guns of the Piedmontese. Then the 
greater part threw away their arms and baggage, and fled in the wildest eoB- 
nision, taking refuge among the tall canes tiist grew on the bank of the river, 
and some even plunging into the rapid stream, that soon carried them, stiff and 
stark, out to the sea. The few that remained, seeing the day was lost, fought 
with a desperate fury, retreating toward the sea, where they were met by the 
troops of Oialdini, stationed at Ancona. 

Tne fordgn soldiers of the Pope, finding themselves sorroonded and cot off 
from retreat on every side, before surrendering, fought with a frenzy of madneaii 
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ftce to face with the Italiani. And it is even said that the wounded and dying 
hirelings struck their daggers into the hearts of the soldiers who came to thdr 
assistance. Lamodciere esei^>ed from the enemy by taking refuge in the con- 
yent of Loreto, where he was concealed until an opportunity offered for him to 
fly to Rome. 

The result of this battle was the fall of Ancona ; six hundred Pontifical 
prisoners, among whom were thirty officers, many pieces of artillery, all the 
guns and baggage of those who fled, and the wounded^ dead, and dying, were 
left in the hsuads of the Italians. 

So ended the last struggle of Umbria and the Mardies. Ourtailed and 
diminished aknost to the very walls of Rome, the Papal goyemment, protected 
by its hirelings, stiU smiled in scornful security from this stronghold of the 
world. Bnt patioioe, faith, in Ood and in the future ; eTentually her chains 
will Ml off, and a new Rome will arise from the ashes of the old, more noble, 
more glorious than ever in her palmiest days, and fliture genecations shall yet 
point to her as the polar star of the world. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AT LAST. — ^FAOK TO FACE. 

All day during the noise and roar of the battle, in the fury of the engage- 
ment; amid the rain of shot and shell, under the dashix^ bayonets, in the very 
thickest of the carnage, a tall slight man in gray was seen carryii^ water and 
wine to the exhausted, dying soldiers; treatiog alike Pontiflod and Italian, 
bearing with ahnost superhuman strength the wounded beyond the line of fire 
and the tramp of horses ; taking no part whatever in ti^ action, neither en- 
couraging by word or deed the soldiers on either side; looking alike with 
indifference on the conquered retreating or the triumphant adyancing ; never 
heeding the cries of despair or the shouts of victory ; only sometimes, when he 
eame hce to lace with a man on whose compressed lips was stamped the helUsh 
strength of his hate as he was about to plunge his dagger into the heart of a 
fiur-haired German, with a fearful blow he would turn the weapon aside, and 
disarm the murderer with a look. 

The sailors and fishermen of Ancona who had volunteered, rushing into the 
fray like bronzed fiends, knew him, and their shonts of praise, prayers, and 
benedietionB followed him everywhere. They called him St. Michael, l&e 
patron saint of the city ; they eried '* He is watched over by our Holy Lady of 
Loreto ; no harm can beM him, for all the blessed angels guard him." There 
was something in lus calm, pale £ioe and tender blue eyes that won love and 
reverence from alL Fearless of his own life, he rushed into the midst of the 
carnage, that he might rescue from the feet of the crowd and the tramp of the 
cavalry some poor wretch borne down by the stress of the battle. 

*' Who is that in gray ? " inquired a French general. ** He seems to bear 
a charmed life ; I ^ould think him the patron saint of Ancona, protected by 
oat Lady of hoteto ; he performs wonderfril feats of strength and courage. 1 
just saw him drag a dragoon firom under the horse that had &llea on him. By* 
Jove I an action worthy ELerculea I " 

'^ They say he is an Enghshman, man general, and he treats all alike,' 
rqplied the 2iouave to whom the question was adcbraned; ''just now I saw him 
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teaiiog off the deeves of his shirt to bind up the shattered arm of a poor Swi« 
who was Meeding to death." 

" A splendid foUow ! " muttered the officer under his grizzled mustaeha. 
** There is something fiuniliar in his figure and air ; I heliere I have seen hua 
before." A strange expression passed over his face, and, striking his qran 
into his horse, as though pursued by a fiend, he plunged into the thickest of the 
Jbattle. 

The day worn on, and the panic increased; retreating toward the sea, the few 
who remained to fight were fedling one by one under the merciless fire of the 
Piedmontese artillery. Many who plunged into the Musone were followed by 
the pitiless shot ; staining the water with their blood, they floated out to the 
broad sea, — ^fear, despair, and passion alike ended for ever. 

^' No mercy ; no mercy 1 " cried the Italian soldiers. " Our Lady of Lor^ 
behind, and St Michael before! the victory is ours because the Madonna 
watches over ns fi»m yonder shrine on tibe hill. We will not spare these 
invaders; death to the Francesil death to the Tedeschil" Many poor wretches 
sold their lives dearly, fighting with gleaming daggers and bloody hands, going 
into eternity with curses on their lips. And everywhere went the tall man in 
gray. Having thrown aside his hat in the beginning of the struggle, his haur 
was matted with sweat and dust, his face and hands grimy with smoke, his 
clothes torn and stained with blood, and yet he never flinched, never grew 
weary, heeded not the burning sun, or the hail of shot and ball. Many a poor 
JZouave blessed bun with his last breath, as he died with the kind, pitying lace 
bending over him. And a fair-haired German murmured, as the soul passed 
firom the hicerated, bleeding body, ** You are like the Christ my mother told me 
of when I was a chUd." 

A battahon of Piedmontese had just launched a deadly hail of burning shot 
into a renmant of a Zouave regiment, who were struggling with desperate energy 
and fury against an Italian brigade. A howl of rage and despair burst from 
them, as theur general, a fine stately man, struck by two balls, staggered aud 
iell under the feet of his retreating soldiers. 

In a moment a strong arm drew him beyond the line, and the man in gray 
stood looking horror-stricken on his ghastly &oe. All expression of tenderness 
•and pity had vanished, and from his eyes gleamed a hate terrible to 
behold. 

^ At last, at last," he muttered between his clenched teeth, " at last face to 
fi|oe ; but he is dying, he is unconscious, and I cannot wrench the secret from 
him. I have found him, but it is too late. Oh, my God, let him live but to 
reveal to me what I so long to know, and I — .'* He paused ; the words 
seemed 40 choke him, for he gasped as one in mortal agony. Then suddenly 
Ming on his knees, he bowed his head beside the dying man, and prayed 
vehemently. Still the hate and desire for revenge had not passe d from his 
heart, and he looked coldly on the red steam that welled firom the breast, stain- 
ing the sod around him. 

" I wished for his heart's blood once," he said. ** Now it flows before me, 
"but my hand has not shed it. He will escape me ; in a few moments more he 
will be beyond the reach of my revenge. Oh, my God, my God 1 " he cried, 
with almost f^zy, '*and has it all been useless,— -all these struggles with sel4 
all these prayers, all these efforts to make some atonement ? Yes, it has been 
in vain, for I have not conquered this deadly hate ; I thought it was laid to rest 
ior ever, and I could meet him calmty. But no, no, it is not The demon 
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Stirs within me, and rises with double strength. He is dying before me, and I 
would not stretch out my hand to save him. Oh, if I oould have heard hio^ 
speak ; if he had told me she was innocent, I would have forgiven him, and he 
should hare died with his head upon my breast." His face fell into his hand, 
and he remained again for a few moments silently imploring Qod for strength to 
gain this last victory, this victory over his own soul, when on his ear fell a voice, 
a &int and feeble voice, yet familiar, — a voice that spoke to his heart with the 
tones of other days, — ^' Water, water." He raised his head, and the dying man's 
eyes were fixed upon him with a sort of borrow and fear. Struggling to his. 
elbow, and pushing hack the hair firom his ghastly forehead, he gasped, '* Yes, 
it is he. I am dying, Yandeleur, it is too late for vengeance." 

** Hush, De YUliers," he said, with a voice of extreme gentleness, and a light 
on his face like one who had been in the presence of the Deity. ** God*knows 
that now I do not desire vengeance; a few moments ago I did, but now the hate 
in my heart is dead for ever." 

He raised the head of the dying man to his bfeast, and putting a flask of wine 
and water to his lips, he said in a voice of agonised anxiety, ** Tell me but one 
thing, De Yilliers, tell me hut one thing, and all is forgotten from thb moment 
between us. Tell me^ was she innocent ? " 

De Yilliers raised his eyes to the face bending above him, — eyesakeady filled 
with the mysterious light of eternity, — and said^ in a weak but impressive voice^ 
'* Yes, she was innocent. The letter I wrote you was as flGilse as the fiendish 
heart that dictated it" 

''My God, I thank thee!" And Richard Yandeleur raised his eyes 
upward with a look so eloquent of gratitude that the angel who registered 
it must have blotted out for ever from the book of life the record of many of his 
sins. 

** Let me do something: to stop thb blood," he cried, tearing open the coat of 
the dying man. 

It is useless, the wound is mortal ; I have but a moment to live." 
Then tell me, I implore you, where is she ? Is she living ? " 
"I know not, I cannot tell you ; I have not seen her since she fled from me> 
in the night and darkness." 
" Oh, explain I " pleaded Yandeleur, in a voice of trembling eagemes. 
** Baise me a little, so that the blood will not choke me, and I will try to tell 
you all. From the first I had conceived a violent passion f jr the girl ; as soon 
as you left, I began my base attempts to win her from you. I soon saw it was 
usdess ; she was too pure and innocent to understand my hints and insinuations,, 
and loved you too dearly to think for a moment of another. I then determined 
to separate you, thinking, if she believed you unworthy, she would turn to me ; 
wrote that base letter to you, after which I told her of the false marriage. She 
would not believe it ; I protested it was true, but she was still incredulous until 
I showed her a letter you had written to me, in which you referred to it, as yoa 
often did in your fits of remorse, regretting the crime you had committed. When 
she saw it in your own writing, she believed it. At first she seemed horror- 
stricken, then almost mad with rage and indignation of the deceit and wrong 
you had practised upon her. She implored me to take her away to some, 
retreat where she could never see you again. I wished to leave the place^ 
fearing that you might suspect some villany and return at once before I had 
succeeded in my object. I agreed readily to her proposal and left the cottage^ 
telling the servant we were going to yoo. 
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'' That night we stopped at a poor inn, at a little hamlet near Anooii, 
Alone, with l^is onprotedied, suffering creature entirely in my power, a demon 
took possession of me, and I made advances to her which she repulsed with the 
indignant pride and scorn of an outraged angel. In the darkness she fled £toai 
me ; I pursued, but £uled to find her. In the morning I continued my aeardi» 
but could disoQTer no trace of her. Thinking she had fled to you, and yov 
vengeance would he terrible if you overtook me. I left the country. I have 
never seen her &oe since that night she looked reproach and scorn into 
mbe." 

The hot tears fell one by one on the upturned fiice of the dying man, and the 
strong fingers clasped tighter the damp cold hand that rested in his. 

'^ I forgive you, Gk^ knows I forgive you ! How she must have suffered, 
poor hunted, torthred creature I Oh, if I could but look into her &ce for one 
moment, and know she was safe, I should be willing to die in your stead, 
DeViUiers!" 

^^ If she is not on earth she is safe in paradise ; such angels as she are not 
lost. But if she still lives and you ever see her, implore her to forgive me ; 
tell her I asked it dying." 

A film gathered over his eyes, large and searching, with the intense ex- 
pression of those who stand on the boundary line of a new country, striving to 
look farther than is allowed to mortal vision ; and he said in a voice sinking 
far down below the level of life, '^ How I have sinned 1 but of all my crimes 
that was the greatest. I have beep punished, fearfully ^punished. I have lost 
all, friends, wealth, and love ; and I am dying, with a wasted life behind, and a 
dark and terrible uncertainty before me. I have fought like a demon to-day, 
and the blood I have shed has cried for vengeance against me, and it has 
followed me close and sure. Ah ! if I had fought for a cause I loved ! but I 
have not. I have been but a hireling in the hands of others. Still, Yandeleur, 
yon have forgiven me ; yon whom I have so wronged. In those old days I 
loved you ; yes ; believe me, I loved you as well as 1 could love anything. But 
the evil in me was stronger than the good, and I could not resist the promp- 
tings of the fiend. Ah, what a weak fool I have been 1 I have poured oil on 
the fire of my own passions. Yon remember how I scoffed at virtue. She 
taught me its strength ; and now that I can die in your arms, assured of your 
forgiveness, convinces me that there is some divinity moulded into our base 
clay. Look into my face with your gentle eyes, mon ami, and let me see for a 
moment the old smile there. Do you remember those nights on the Adriatio 
when she sang to us, ' Non ti scordar, non ti scordar di me' ? I see Christ iBur 
above me, extended on the cross, and though there is agony on His brow« there is 
pity in His eyes, — ^pity like yours, Yandeleur. If I might but reach up through 
the darkness and touch His feet, I should be saved." 

He raised his arms for a moment. With a long, straining gaze, he looked 
into the blue heavens; but he saw nothing but a pitying face bending from the 
darkness above and around ; into which his poor soul ventured timidly. Who 
can follow it beyond the line of vision ? The horizon dips down int o the sea, 
but we know not if beyond there may not be an island of peac 3 for such 
tempest-tossed pilgrims. 

He died, the memory of his sins before him, the roar and din of battle 

around him, and his head on the l»!east of the man who had once been his 

deadly enemy. When sin and sorrow, penitence and remorse, life and death, 

meet in such sharp extremes,^ we know not what glorious results are bom of suob 

-sgonued traraH. 
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Bichard Vandeleor kaelt gazing into the ghastly face that bore the marks of 
a terrible conflict, long ailer the breath had left the cold lips. An ineffiihle 
peace had fallen upon Mm ; he scarcely heard the roar and f^ of battle that 
still raged at a little distance. One thought filled all his soul with joy, — she 
was innocent, and if she lived she loved him still ; yes, in spite of the wrong 
he had done her, he felt she had forgiven him and loved him still. 

Suddenly through the hot air eame a seething, hissing emissary of death. 
Something pierced his luogs with a sharp pam. He threw up his hands, and fell 
forward senseless on the cold breast of De ViUiers. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

UNDER THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 

THE Struggle of life I the sharpness of the oonfliet in which we engage 
against the world, our fellow-creatures, and ourselves ! From the cradle to the 
grave we find living a concest, and the earth a vast battle-field covered with 
the slain. We spring into being with a wail, and, face to foce with Nature, 
we find in her an unpitying adversary. Her suns scorch us, her frosts freeze ub, 
her winds tear us from every shelter, her seas engulf us, her rocks are hurled 
upon us, her thunderbolts cleave the heavens and descend in fury to wrench 
from us the feeble existence she has bestowed. Men prey upon men with the 
ferocity of wild beasts ; envy, jealousy, pride, and ambition are the motives that 
impel men to pursue and hunt each other with unwearying hostility ; the more 
feeble, the more appealing for protection and support, the quicker we are borne 
down, trampled on, and passed over by the hurrying feet of our enemies. 

Poor butterflies I we go forth and sport a little while in the sunlight of ^e 
moruing ; the flowers woo us, the breeze bears us on buoyant pinions, the songs 
of birds fill the air around us, and we rejoice in the life of life. But the storm 
comes, and who heeds us when our wings are soiled and torn, and we are beaten 
into the mire ? The flowers that wooed us turn away their languid heads, the 
birds smgs for other gay flatterers, and the breeze that bore us up to heaven on 
glad wings serves but to impel us downward ; the myriads of toilers and strugglers 
who have fallen in the strife make the world one vast tomb. One generation 
passes away, and another arises on its ashes ; and who shall know or care in 
the succeeding ages what hearts have suffered, .beat, and bled, or how many 
weary heads have ached with painful thought, h >w many hungry souls have 
striven to Uft the curtain that hid firom tiiem the great unknown ? Not one 
discovery in art or science has been made but some one has fallen a victim to the 
truth he upheld, and has bonght with his own blood the achievement of his 
life-long efforts. Of all the enemies that besiege us, the most difficult to van- 
qnifih is self; we stand appalled face to &ce with an adversary, against whom 
many have striven, and striven in vain. They have found the rebel heart and 
the stubborn brain too strong for human strength to crush ; some have con- 
quered, but more have died before the conquest. We all have struggled and 
suffered, and whether we overcome or are overcome, still, on the battle-field of 
life, we must not lie down our shields to rest until the final victory is won, 
until the last trump of of the archangel is sounded. 

The moon looked down with pitying face npon the deserted battle- 
field of Gastel Fidardo, deserted save by the dead and dying, and the 
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angels of inercy who went here and there binding up the wounds and 
holding the cup of water alike to the lips of friend and foe. 

Everywhere went two Benedictine monks, and with them a Sister of 
Charity, her face pale and sweet as a son*owing angel carved over the 
tomb of a saint. Eyes large and soft, from which the fires of passion 
seemed burnt out for ever^ looked from the projecting hood of serge with 
infinite tenderness and pity ; and lips that once must have whispered 
words of love drooped in mournful curves, as she murmured an Agnus 
Dei over a dying soldier. 

Tenderly she washes away the clotted blood from the feverish wounds ; 
with skilful fingers she binds up the shattered limbs ; the cold water she 
places to the parched lips seems nectar, and the cool soft hand pressed 
upon the dust-stamed brow is like the tender touch of a cherub's wing. 
Everywhere she bears with her a sense of calm and refreshing, and many 
dim eyes are turned in blessings upon her as she passes. 

Near the trenches on the ground sits a young girl with dishevelled hair 
and ghastly brow. Against her bosom i-ests the bronzed face of a young- 
man. He has been some hours dead, but she does not know it ; she 
thinks him sleeping from exhaustion and weakness, and she sways back 
and forth, and murmurs to him as a mother would to a weary child. It is- 
poor Antonio, the fisherman of Sinigaglia, to whom Richard Yandeieur 
had given thirty scudi that he might be united to his Francescea. But a 
mightier than poverty has come between them now ; it is death, and the 
bride of a few weeks does not know it, for t^ie fear and agony of the day have 
benumbed and clouded her reason. And she sits there murmuring the 
same words of love, always ending with the question, ^^ Antonio mio, 
why dost thou sleep so heavily ? *' 

Sister Agnese draws near, and stands for a moment gazing on the group 
with eyes of intense pity. Then, softly laying her hand on the girl's head, she 
says, *^ Francesca mia, why do you sit there on the damp ground ? Your 
Antonio is very weary ; he has need of rest ; let these men take him to his 
home. And you, povera figlia, go yonder to the shrine of the Madonna, and 
pray that he may awake. Padre Hypolito," beckoning to the monk, " cannot 
you persuade her to leave him for a moment ? He is dead and she does not 
know it, her reason is quite gone." 

*' Figlia mia," said the monk, putting his arm around her, and gently endea- 
vouring to remove the dead, ^' come with me to the shrine of our Lady, we 
will pray for your Antonio." 

*' My Antonio !" she [cried wildly, pressing him to her heart, and kissmg 
again and again his cold lips, *' why do you not awake ? " 

*^ He will awake no more," said the nun, ** unless you say many patemosteis 
to cur Lady of Loreto." 

** I will go then, I will go quickly, that he may open his eyes and smile ca 

me. that I may hear his voice calling me, * Garissima mia." G-ently she hud 

him down, folding her apron for a pillow, and crossing his already rigid hands 

vnhis breast. '* Garo hello," she murmured, as the monk led her away towaxd 

Loreto, ^' I will return to you direcdy." Then Sister Agnese made a sign to 

the men to raise him and carry him away. 

The moon rose higher in the heavens and floated in serene splendour above 
the scene of sufiering and death, revealing the ghastly upturned &ice3, with wide- 
open eyes. They seined by then: fixed intensity even yet to implore pity 
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from heaven. The river murmured and rippled and sparkled between its reed^ 
covered banks, where the spirit of night wliispered mysteriously to the double- 
dyed crimson papavero, that gently dropped its soporiferous petals on the pallid 
brows of the silent sleepers, who needed neither mandragora nor poppy to lull 
them to repose, for after the frenzy and fury of the day they slept well. 

Mingled with the sad murmur of the Adriatic came at intervals the booming 
of the cannons, as the enemy bombarded the hilly fortress of Ancona, and across 
the transparent blue air flashed and flickered the baleful light of the returning. 
Are. From the city above came the roar and din of the battle ; for although 
Night had dropped her sable curtain and lulled nature to repose, yet the un- 
quiet heart of man, filled with hellish hate, still struggled for victory with una- 
l^ted fury. 

Sister Agnese passed here and there over the field, wherever a dark outline 
or a confused heap told her some poor remnant of humanity needed aid, pity, or 
- prayer. Suddenly she stopped, and, clasping her hand to her heart with a suf- 
focating cry, she fell on her knees before a ghastly heap, the bleeding forms of 
two men, one in the uniform of a French colonel, the other in a citizen's dress 
of gray. 

She did not see the face of the man in gray, for it was hidden *od the breast 
of the other, but on one finger of the outstretched hands clasped above his head 
glittered a ring of smgular device and brilliancy. With a frenzy of strength 
she raised the body, and turning the fiace toward the light, examined the features 
closely. 

What was there in the worn bearded face, tho ghastly brow, the tangled 
blood-stained hair, to remmd her of the fresh boyish cheek, the clear blue eyes*, 
the brown curls of the head that had so often rested on her bosom ? Scarcely a 
trace. Yet it was the same ; she knew it with the power by which one soul 
recognises another in eternity, though separated from the form and ^e it. bora 
on earth. 

" My God I" she said, " both here, — one lying dead on the breast of the 
other. Is it thus, after all these years, I meet the men who have worked out 
for me snch a terrible destiny, who have branded my life with such a sin ? Oh 
Biccardo mio 1 " she moaned, as she laid hb head on her knee, and clasped her 
hands as one in prayer, ^* I had hoped that at tlie last thou wouldst have had 
time for repentance aud absolution, so in paradise I could have met thee, and 
lived \irith thee for ever. But thou hast died here without confession or sacra- 
ment, and now mdeed thou art lost to me for eternity ! " she continued, gazing 
at him with the pathos of pity in her eyes and voice ; and as she gazed a new 
expresaon passed over her face, and a new light beamed from the depths of her 
mournful eyes. Clasping his head to her breast, and pressmg her cheek against- 
his, she cried : — 

** Pieta, Signore ! I thought this love was dead for ever ; but no, it has only 
slumbered, and now it stirs, awakes, and springs to life with its old fervour. 
Ohy if he were but living before me I would forget all, even the crime that sepa- 
rated us, and follow him for ever, until he smiled upon me ! My woman's 
heart cries to me. My love, my life, I remember those old days of bliss. Of 
what use have been my prayers and fk^tmg, the gloomy walls of my cell, the 
cold stone where I have slept, the scourge, the penance, and the mortification ? 
It is all forgotten. I remember only the hours I lay on your breast, the moon- 
lit seas where we floated, ' the still, green places where we met.' I would give 
cp my hopes of etem»^ hAnaiuess in the presence of the Madonna for one hour 

K 
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of the olden bliss. O siimer tbat I ami blasphemer I what do I say? 
Mother of Christ, forgiye me ; thou who wast a woman, intereede for me ! " 

Praying and weeping, while the scalding tears fdl on the dear &ee pressed 
to her hesut, she fimd^ a &int sigh flattered to her ear like the wing of a 
dying bird. With frantic haste she tore open his clothes, and, pressing her hand 
to his hearty she exclaimed, '^ He livca, he liTes I " 

The transformation from despair to joy was sudden, and her ymce rang out 
dear and shrill on the air as she cried, " Padre Benedetto, send hither some 
men Yfith a litter." In a moment a monk and two fishermen wore at her 
nde. 

^ Lift him gently," she said, with a smile of almost joy ; '^ he still iiyes, and 
we may save him." 

'^ Ah ! it is our Signore Inglese,'' they said, as they raised him tendedy^ 
^ He has risked his life for us many times to-day ; we will save him if 
we can.'' 

^^ And this Franoese ? " inquired one, spuming the body of De YiOiera 
¥dth his foot. ^^ Let the ravens eat him." 

^^ Hush !" cried Sister Agnese, sternly. ^^ Are ye men or brutes that yo 
speak so ? He has injured me more than any of you, and I forgive him. 
Let his body be decently cared for." 

Pressing one of the cold hands of Richard Yandeleur to her lips, she 
walked by his side while they carried him to the nearest cottage. She 
visited no more the battlefield that night, but after the surgeon had dressed 
hb wound and rendered him as comfortable as possible, she knelt by his 
bed and prayed with passionate fervour that he might be restored to con- 
sciousness long enough to know her, if only for one moment. 
. As the rosy dawn stole through the little window of the hovel where he 
lay, it found the pale nun still leaning by his bed. She had thrown aside 
her hood and mantle of surge, and torn off the white bandage that con- 
fined and concealed her hair. She wished, if he awoke, he nugfat see her 
as in those olden days. With her crucifix clasped in her hands like the 
penitent Magdalene, she prayed that she^ might be forgiven because she 
loved much. 

Slowly, slowly the red tide of life drifted back to the white lip and 
-tfheek of the suffering man. He opened his eyes with a confused mamoiy 
ihat Mona had been the last in his thoughts, and now his lips first mur- 
mured her name. With a cry of rapture she clasped his hands, saying^ 
^^ I am here, Biccardo mio, I am here : your Mona is by your side. Do 
yon not know me t" 

He looked long and searchingly into her face, then a smile of reoognitioa 
trembled on his lips, and, raising his weak arms, he drew her to bun and 
pressed her closely to his heart without a word. 

The golden sunlight fiooded the dingy room ; the birds shook the dew 
from their wings and floated up to heaven with jubilant songs. But these 
two poor souls, united at last after so many years of weary waiting, 
heeded not the awakening of nature, neither the shadow of a dark wing 
that rested upon them. Oblivious of all but that heart beat to heart, am 
lip was pressed to lip, they lay weeping in each other's embraoo. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

BIGHABD YABDELEUB'S BEPABATIOH; 

ToWabd the last of September, .one delicious morning, Constance, lean- 
ing on the arm of Gnido, and talking in a light, lively strain, wandered 
tlurongh the winding paths of the orange gardens at Sans Sonci. They 
were as happy as two children living in each other's sodety, surrounded 
by oongenisJ friends, in the midst of a paradise of beauty, enjoying to the 
full the dolce far niente. 

Guide had sent in his resignation to the chapel, which had been reluc- 
tantly accepted, and now he was free to marry. It was Lady Dinsmore's 
wish, that, after spending the next winter in Some, they should all return 
to England together, and the wedding should take place at Dinsmore Cas- 
tle. Constance was too happy in the present to desire any change ; yet 
she sometimes asked herself, '^ Is this to end as my other hopes have! 
Am I too secure? Is there even now a dark doud gathering in my hori- 
zon, that may break over me at any moment? No, it cannot be ; I have 
suffered so much. I feel now it is ended, and my ^future will be happier 
than my past. Hie loves me ; then what have I to fear? 

She rarely indulged in such thoughts, for Ouido was so joyous, so con- 
tWQted ; and his sweetness of disposition seemed infectious, it was impos- 
sible to be sad with him. This morning there was no doud in their heaven. 
They were talking, in the security of a joyful present, of an undoubted, 
blissful future. 

^^I shall not be idle always, dear," (Mdo said. ^' I shall strive to be- 
come a composer that the world will not refuse to recognise. And you 
shall be proud of me, my darling." 

** I am very proud of you now," she replied, with a shy, sweet smile ; 
and nothing you can do will make me love you any better." 

**' Bella mia ! " he said, with a look of deep love and gratitude, ^^ what 
have I done to merit such an angel ?" 

And, 80 talking, they turned a winding path and came upon Helen Tremaine 
sitting alone upon a garden seat, her fieuse buried in her hands, absorbed in deep 
tiKmght. 

'* Ah, Mrs. Tremaine 1 " cried Guido, ** we have caught yon jdanning some 
new mischief. The brightest, sweetest rose I can find for a foil confession." 

'' WeD, I will confess tiien," she said, starting up» and revealing for an 
instant a most sad and pained expression, which passed away as she moke. ** I 
am horridly bored in Uds stupid place and with thb monotonous fixe. I am 
side of your sweet sodety, I am surfeited with moonlight, love, and flowers. I 
long to get back to some dty. I am pining for a drive in the Bois or on the 
Pindo. Oh my life in Egypt I Oh the flattery and the strife ! " and, fike 
Cleopatra, she would have added, ** Oh my Romau Antony ! " ** I was bom 
for exdtement, I was not created to vegetate in rustic simfjidty. I am tired of 
white dresses and straw hats ; in fhet, 1 would like to make a gorgeous toilet, 
and go to an ambassador's ball." 

Poor unquiet heart I A red spot burned on bee d)AidL^«&&^i&!^ ^sas&%\sBS^^ 
back in her old position witii impatient ^weaxuMa. 
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** I fear Mrs. Tremaine is not happy," said Constance, as they continued their 

A servant approached them. " A letter for the Si^orina." She took it, 
and, before breaking the seal, said quietly, " It is from Mr. Vandeleur." 

She had told Guide of that episode in her life which had cost her such pain; 
nevertheless his cheek flushed slightly, and a bitter pang of jealousy shot 
through his heart, when he saw the terrible pallor of her face as she read. 

" Oh Guido, what shall I do ? " she said, giving him the letter when she had 
finished. It was very short, only a few lines. 

" Constance, I have found her, but I am dying. I have only a few days to 
live. Will you come to me ? I wish to see you once more, and you may be 
able to comfort her when I am gone." 

" What shall I do ? " she said again, looking anxiously in his face. 

" We will go to him durectly, my darling," he replied. " Poor Mona, I 
loved her as a sister ; I remember our childhood ; now she needs mo, and my 
place is by her side. Let us seek Lady Dinsmore, she will accompany us." 
That same day they left Naples for Ancona. 

In one of the largest rooms of the Hotel della Pace, overlooking the 
Adriatic, lay Richard Vandeleur, supported by pillows, emaciated and pale ; 
his eyes looking out from their deep hollows with a startling intensity ; his 
whole appearance that of one on the very confines of eternity, yet over all the 
pale worn face was an expression of infinite calm and content His wound, 
which was through his right lung, refused to heal, and frequent hemorrhage had 
80 reduced him that nothing could possibly raise him from the weakness and 
exhaustion consequent. By his side sat Mona, no longer in the dress of a Sister 
of Charity. That morning she had told all her sad history to a kind-hearted 
priest, and at the earnest request of Richard Vandeleur he had performed the 
sacrament that made them indeed man and wife. 

Ho was listening to her now ; his hand clasped in hers» and her sad eyes 
fixed on him with adoring love. 

1^ We will say nothing of the poor sinner who so deceived yon." she said, 
with a little shudder. " He has gone to be judged by One who is most 
merciful. It is true, my darlmg, he parted us, but that should have been, — it 
was necessary. And though the means were wrong, perhaps the result has not 
been all bad. It was just that we should perform some penance to atone for 
our sin." 

•' Our sin," he repeated, sadly, " My sin, not yours, my poor child. You 
were innocent" 

'' No, no, I was not entirely innocent, for I loved you then better than the 
dear Madonna, and for a long Ume after ; and even now," she said in a low 
voice and with a sudden flush, '* I love you before the dear sisterhood who have 
done 80 much for me, and among whom I have found a shelter for all these 
years. Riccardo mio, I will forget them. I will go with you and be your 
slave. It may be a sin, but I shall be happy to sit at your feet and look into 
your face." 

His eyes filled with tears as he said solemnly, " Mona, my beloved, you must 
not think of any future with me. You will be spared that sin, if it be a sin* 
In a few days I shall be where your thoughts can follow me without disloyalty 
%o your religion. Can you not see I am dying ? My darling, I cannot remain 
long with you, but in a little while you will come to me." 

*' Do not speak of dying," she c cd, with sharp anguish in her tones. *' Too 
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will not die. I will pray to the Madonna day and niglit. I will cling to her 
feet and implore her to spare you. I will do any penance. I will make a 
pilgrimage over the rough stones with Weeding feet; I will scourge myself; I 
will fast, like St. Jerome ; I will waste my poor hody to a skeleton until the 
Mother of God hears and grants my prayer." 

There was a fierce light in her eyes and a strange compression of her lips» as 
she clasped his hands to her heart with almost frenzy. 

" I thought that night," she continued, *' when I fled from that wicked man 
in the darkness, that our Lady had no pity on poor suffering women like me ; 
but the next morning, when I found a shelter in the convent on the hill, and the 
good nuns were so kind and tender to me, my feelmgs changed, and I was all 
gratitude to our blessed Mother. I think, darling, we are all so much better 
when God is good to us ; and then when my dear little baby was bom tho 
sisters stood over me, never scorning or despising me, although they had just 
cause to think me a sinner, for I would tell them nothing. I felt then such a 
love for our Lord, that, like the Magdalene, I could have washed his feet with 
my tears. But when the child died, a few days after, the evil spirit took posses- 
sion of me, and for a long while I hated everything. The sunlight, the blue 
sea, the soft breeze, the fragrant flowers, all, all were hateful to me, and even 
the good padre who ordered fasting and the cold stone for my pillow. Think of 
it; after pillowing my head so long on thy breast I Oh, it was very hard then t 
I thought the pictured Madonna in my cell mocked me with her smile of pity 
And then I turned it to the wall until the padre insisted upon my looking at it 
and praying before it. Like an angry tiger I used to rush* back and forth in 
my narrow dark cell, striking my head against the stones, and scourging myself 
until the blood flowed over the knotted cord, delighting in the pain because the 
agony of my body relieved somewhat my mental misery. It was years before I 
was subdued, and then what an infinity of pain and penance and strife it cost me ! 
But at last gentler feelings came. It was at the time of the cholera, when many 
were dying, and I tried to do something for my fellow-creatures, that the cure 
came, or perhaps I should say the partial cure, for I think I was not wholly 
cured until the night I held you in my arms under the light of the moon, and 
felt your breath on my cheek. Then all the angels of God sang in the air 
around me, and I loved our blessed Saviour with sufficient fervour to admit me 
into his presence. But now, now if He takes you away, the dark spell will come 
again. I feel it, I know it. Nothing can avert it. I shall die of madness ! " 
A lurid fire burned in her eyes, and a fierce expression passed over her face. 
Mr. Vandeleur drew her gently toward him, and, pressing her cheek to his 
while the hot tears fell from his eyes, said, with inexpressible tenderness, " Sposa 
mia, will not the thought of my love for you calm and soften your grief when I 
am gone ? I understand your suffering ; I too have passed through it all ; but 
now the anguish of it is lifted from me for ever. I have not been a good man ; 
the greater part of my life has been spent in sin and self-gratification, and once 
I was mad with the desire for the life of the man who separated us ; but for him 
you might have been my wife years ago, and my child would have died in its 
father's arms. It was a great wrong, and when he lay dying before me, for one 
moment I hated him, and would not stretch out my hand to save him ; but 
soon better feelings came, and I forgave him freely and fully, and he died with 
his head on my breast. I have gained the last victory over self, I have found 
you, and you still love me ; I have made my reparation, as far as it is in human 
power. Th&re is but one thing more that distresses me,— -but one thing, my 
Mona, and you can remedy that ; then I shall die infinltelY ba^i^i^^J' 
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"^ What 18 it? "she cried, ''what is it? I will give eyoy dn^ of n j hfitttfl 
blood for yoa." 

*' I only ask," he said, folding her closer to his heartr-**' I only ask that yoa 
will let the memory of my love and snfTering drive from your heart every iaA 
thought ; that you will not mnrmur nor complain against the power that hv 
taken me from you after this short reunion ; live calmly and patiently as long as 
God wills ity and be assured always that even in heaven I shall be happier if I 
know mv Mona tries on earth to do as I have wished." 

*' Oh 1 " she sobbed, '^ I will try; but you cannot, you must not, leave me." 

Constance was not prepared feu: such a change in Mr. Vandeleur, and whsa 
she entered the room she was so overcome by the shock as scarcely to be able 
to reply to his calm greeting. 

^' I am so glad you have come ; I feared yon would not arrive in time.** 
Holding out one hand, and placing the other on the head of Mona, whUe he 
turned his earnest eyes to Constance, he said, " This is my wife and, MQiia» 
this is the dear and gentle kdy who first taught me my duty to you. If I have 
done aught of good to my fellow-men, if I have gained any conquest over self^ it 
is to her I owe the first impulse. You will always love her, and she will be 
kind to you for my sake." 

Mona raised her wistful eyes to the gentle &ce bending over her, and said, 
with trembling anxiety, " Do you think him so very ill ? Oh, tdl me he 
not die 1 ** 

"We will hope for the best; we will pray to Qod together," Constance 
I^ed, as she drew a chair near the bed. '^ Let me watch by him to-night, 
you take a little rest." 

'^No, no," she cried, almost fiercely; ''I shall not leave him a moment; my 
place is here while he lives." 

'' Poor child ! " said the sick man with a gentle smile, " she has watched over 
me day and night, without food or sleep ; but her labour of love will soon be 
over. Open the blinds a little, darUng, that I may look on the sea. How calm 
and stiU all is, after the tumult of the battle that has raged around us! " 

His eye M on the ruined fort at the entrance of the harbour, its walk 
blackened and crumbled by shot and shelL 

*' How like the life of man I " he said. ^ A few days ago it stood a strong, 
noble structure, defying wind and wave and the ravages of time ; towering in 
solitary grandeur shove the sea that now almost breaks over its ruined walls. 
What nature hath spared, the hellish passions of the human heart have accom- 
plished. It is fallen, — a wreck, a ghastly remnant of power ; and I, lying here 
and looking upon it for the last time,'Widi the waves of eternity almost flowing 
over me, feel myself to be but the wredc of mv own passions and follies. 

'' Oh, how the past comes back to me !— those days of golden opportunity, 
of buoyant hopes, the desires and dreams of my youth unM&lled in the lo^f 
years wantonly squandered, until the disgust, the weariness^ the heartache, the 
pain and remorse and r^ret, gathered upon me a burden that was once heavier 
than I could bear ; but, thank Gh)d, it has fidlen away from me for ever, and I 
now stand on the threshold of eternity, as I once stood at the dawn of hfe^ 
eager and longing to spring iato the unknown. Constance, sbice the day yoa 
pointed out to me the weary path of duty, stripped from Usehood the fiimnf 
dkiiguise I had called truth, saying, with all the eamestneas and fervour h 
roBtAfnl yjjrtae, * HsppiDem begins with seK-tmmolation,' GM knows how I 
MMre tried toprore the troth of your woatte, sxL<il\i»0LiX)Dai^'Dfi(LiSSLVwBLi8L 
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vain. If I haye gained from the Father of infinite goodness one smile of ap- 
proyal, I am content that my labour is finished, — ^yes, content. To-daj, when 
all is ended for me, and I am disinterested in the things of earth, I sp^ with 
the solemnity of one already on the confines of eternity. If it were given to 
me to return to the morning of my days, I would not retrace my steps, I would 
not renew again a straggle with the worid that never has in any case given me 
the yictory. It is a labour as useless as Ldon's or the daughters of Danans. 
Alas, no I I am too weaiy ; I long for the cahn rest of eternity ; I have tried 
to sdiool my heart and bead my stubborn will to the Divine Uw, and I must 
own acknowledge a superior justice and wisdom in all this before which I am 
eompelled to bow. In this hoar merdfiilly all remorse and regret are taken 
from me, and I feel it sweet to lie in the arms of Qod, as a child on jts mother^ 
breast, leaving Hun to do whatsoever He wills." 

While Mona slept £[>r a few moments by his side, briefly and with much 
effort he told Oonstanoe of his future arrangements for her. " I have left hu 
all my personal property," he said, " ezceptiBg some jewellery, pictures and 
statuary at Hehnsford, which I beg you to accept as a remembrance of one. who 
if &te had permitted, would have loved you w^th the only love of his life. Yon 
will be kind to this poor child after I am gone, and strive to direct her sorrow 
in the right channel ; I fear for her ; I never knew the strength of her afiection 
ontil now. Ah I if I had but made her my wife before, what a noble, beautifol 
diaracter she would have become, how happy I might have been, and Helmsfi>zd 
would not have been without a Vandeleur I Butmere is no one whom I would 
lather leave its mistress than Lady Dinsmore ; she is a perfect character, and 
the parish will find in her a better friend than I have been." Smoothing the 
hair of Mona gently as she slept on his pillow, he said again, ** Be kind to her, 
and try and soften her grief by your friendship and sympathy. Poor darling 1 
I hope she will find some consolation in her religion." ' 

Gonatanee, with tearful eyes, promised all he asked. Then, with flashing 
and trembling, she told him of her love for Ouido and of her engagement, llr. 
Vandeleur pressed her hand, and said fervently, *' I am thankfiil you have found 
happiness with another ; I sometimes feared I had cast a shadow over your li£B, 
and robbed you of your trust in humanity." 

'^I did suffer very much at first,** she said in a low voice; "but now I see 
it was all for the be^ — ^for I never could have loved you," she Mtered, '^ as I 
love Guide." 

" Yes, dear, it was all for the best," he replied, with a little sadness in his 
"We lay the axe to the root of the old tree, and a new one springs np 
in its place." 

He said no more, bat fell mto a reverie that seemed to be happy, because of 
•the peace that brooded over his face. 

Neither Lady Dinsmore nor Guide saw him until the next morning ; then 
Aeix interview was brief and sad ; he recommended Mona earnestly to the love 
and protection of her foster-brother, saying, " I know that once your heart was 
filled with bitterness against me, bat now Uie pressure of your hand tells me I 
am forgiven." 

^ Do not speak of it," said Onido, g^tly ; *' I forgot my enmity bug agf ; 
Oonstanoe taught me." 

" You will be mistress of Helmsford," he said, pressing with feeble fingsis 
. .the hand of Lady Dinsmore ; ** be kind to my poor people, kinder than I ^ik^ 
been." 
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" Yes," she replied, " T will strive to be what you would have been if Crod had 
spared you longer. 

** Promise me one thing," he continued earnestly, — •'promise me that the 
first heir bom to Helmsford shall be called Richard Vandeleur. Here on my 
death-bed I will leave him my name, and wish for him only the good in my 
nature without the evil. May his life be more worthy of his inheritance thair 
mine has been 1 " He paused from weakness, but after a moment he said again 
to Lady Dinsmore, '^ And also promise me to live in the old Hall half the year, 
and speak of me sometimes to my tenantry. Oh, that I had done more for 
them, that my memory might have lived in their hearts 1 '' and then, drawisg 
Mona to him with a look of love and anxiety, he placed her hand in Lady 
Dinsmore's, saying, ** Remember I loved her, and she was worthy of it." 

** I will remember it," she sgid, folding the trembling weeper in her arms, and 
kissing her tenderly ; <* she too shall have a place in my heart with those I 
already love.'* 

** Thank you," he murmured drowsily ; "now all is finished, I will sleep.** 

A few days passed, and they all knew his hours were numbered ; each one 
augmented his weakness, and drew to the finest fibre the thread on which his 
life was suspended. All united in affectionate care to render his last iiours calm 
and peaceful. Mona scarcely quitted his pillow ; tender, eager, desperate, her 
strength was almost superhuman ; she seemed to have overcome the weakness 
of nature ; not for worlds would she have lost for one moment the loving gaze 
of the dear eyes that were always fixed upon her face. One day he felt a nun 
of hot tears on his forehead, and, looking up, he said, " My darling, why do 
yon weep to see me die ? I do notsufler *, let me lean my head on your bosom/ 

She raised him tenderly, not allowing any one to assist her, and, laying her 
tear-wet cheek on his hair, she soothed him with low whispers of love, mingled 
with strains of music he had heard in other days. 

He fell into a light slumber, and a smile of joy passed over his face as he 
murmured a fragment of an old song they had sung together years ago on the 
moonlit Adriatic. All the intervening time of sorrow and suffering was swept 
away for ever, and now, dying on the bosom of the woman he had loved in his 
early youth, his soul floated back to the calm and sweetness of those old daya, 
and like a child that smiles in its sleep at an angel vision, he gave his hand to 
the great Consoler, and stepped unhesitatingly beyond the portals of life. 

It was some time before they knew he had ceased to live, for Mona sat like 
a statue regarding the immobile face long after the spirit had passed away. She 
did not moan nor cry. Her tender, passionate grief seemed to have ended 
with his hfe. Like Niobe, her face bore the stony impress of a fixed anguish 
With a power which none could resist, she forced them all to leave the room, 
performing the lasi offices necessary to the poor clay. When the limbs were 
composed, and the quiet hands folded over the pulseless breast, she returned to 
her old seat by his side. With her elbows on the bed and her hands 
pressed to her temples, she gazed in stony silence upon the face on which the 
angel of death had set his seal of peace. Night and day she watched over him 
while Guide made the arrangements necessary for the transportation of the body 
to England. 

On the afternoon of the second day, the funeral procession, under a military 
«soort, followed by the population of the city, amid the tolling of bells and firing 
oi cannon, wended its way to the shore, where a ship, with a black flag at half- 
laast, waited to receive the body; 
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The shore was lined for miles with men, women, and children, all straining 
t^eir tearful eyes for a last glimpse of the ship, as she steamed swiftly out of the 
bay, bearing the remains of one who in a brief time, by his deeds of benevolence 
and kindness, had won so deep a place in the affections of a thousand poor 
hearts.'* 

*^ Madonna santissima gave his soul a quick journey to paradise,"- said a 
woman, holding her child up above the crowd, that he might see the last flatter- 
of the black flag. '' He ^ave his life for us. 'W^hen shall another noble heart 
like his come among us ? " 

And so, followed by blessings and benedictions, the ship passed oat of sight,, 
lost between the sky and sea. And more genuine and universal sorrow was 
felt for the death of Richard Yandeleur than for all the hundreds who had 
£EdIen in the battle. 

Mona, locked alone. in a room overlooking the bay, with her cold hands 
clenched over her forehead, a stern, set expression around her mouth, and her 
eyes wide and tearless, followed with intense gazo the way the ship had taken 
until it grew a speck on the waves, and the darkness hid it from her sight. 

Then, like Halcyone after her vision ofCeyx, she arose, pacmg frantically her 
narrow room, wringing and clenching her hands, tearing her hair, and calling 
upon the departed by every endearing name, repeating it over and over, asr 
though her voice could penetrate the dull ear of death, '* The grave shall not 
separate as long. I will go to thee. To live without thee I should be more 
cruel to myself than death has been to thee." 

The dark spell she feared had indeed come upon her, and nothing but the in- 
finite power and love of God could exorcise it. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE CONVENT OF THE SACRE C(EUR, 

In a gloomy stone cell for penitents, in the convent of the Sacre Coeur- 
at Borne, sat a iiun ou the edge of a narrow, hard bed. By her side was 
a little wooden table, on which lay a skull, a crucifix, and a knotted cord. 
A small lamp threw a faint circle of light around her and revealed a 
ghastly face, large sunken eyes, and thin worn hands, that held a rosary ; 
while with restless, nervous fingers she counted one after another the beads^ 
muttering, in a hard, cold tone. Paternoster and Hail Mary. 

Nearly three months had passed since she discovered Richard Vaudeleur 
on the battlefield of Castel Fidardo, and what ravages that brief time had 
made in her face and figure ! Every sign of youth seemed to have vanished 
and left in its place a premature old age, pitiful to look at. The few locks 
of hair that escaped from the white bands of her cap were streaked with 
gray ; the skin was drawn over her for^ead, leavmg the bones almost as 
visible as those of the skull at her side ; her cheeks were hollow and hag- 
gard ; her eyes, sunken into their orbits, burned with a strange wild light ; 
her lips, parched and drawn, revealed the discoloured teeth, from which 
the gums seemed to have receded ; her long, emaciated fingers had the rest- 
less, writhing motion so significant in those laboxxTm^ \55A<5k\ ««caa\asi\!^3^ 
disease. From a neighbouring tower on tiie JwACxAxvxa ^wnxxAr^ '^^ \issQx 
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of midnight. Starting up and throwing the rosary on the bed, she began 
pacing the floor and tEdking rapidly to herself. 

^^ It is no nse, it is no use ; all this fasting and penanoe, all the indol- 
ences, all the absolution, will not soften or pnrify my heart It ia haid, 
hard as stone. I hate everyone and everything. If they would not 
trouble me ; if they would leave me day and night alone with the memoiy 
of my darling. I could kill those who tell me it is a sin to think of him* 
Padre Btefano will drive me to madness with his entreaties. What ha^I 
to confess 1 For ever the same thing, — that my heart is filled, filled wA 
deadly hate for everthing on the earth, and everything in heaven but hint 
I hate mankind because one of the wretched race parted us, and 1 hate 
Ood because when I found him He would not spare him to me, although I 
prayed as none ever prayed before, although I implored the Madonni 
«very moment while I bent over him, watching the life go away ^at I 
had no power to keep. And Padre Stefano tells me Grod is merdfol and 
the Madonna all love, and that she answers our prayers when we ask for 
her intercession. She has never heard me. The hosts of heaven were derf 
wtfen I cried. I thought my agony would have moved the pity of llio 
Father on His throne, but He has no mercy for me. They have all con- 
spired, the powers of heaven and earth, to drive me to eternal ruin. (%,* 
she cried, clasping her hands above her head with an imploring geBtmo, 
'^ my darling, my darling ! if it were not for the fear of being shut out 
from thee for ever, I would end this quicUy and come to thee. I believe 
this suffering will atone for my sins, and that after death God will (^Mi 
the door and let me creep in, even to thy feet." 

Then, throwing herself on her knees before the crucifix, she poured out a 
torrent of vehement, passionate prayers, that seemed to exhaust the wasted 
body, for the large drops of sweat stood on her forehead, and she leaned 
panting for breath, against the edge of the stone shelf that served for a 
bed. Gradually the eyes dosed, and the weary head fell forward. She 
slept, but only a moment, for she started with a cry, and, seizing a knotted 
cord, scourged herself until her lips grew livid with pain. Then, sinking 
back again on her bed, she murmured, ^^ Is this wasted and bleeding bod^ 
the thing he loved and worshipped once ? He would not let the winds of 
heaven visit me too roughly, and now I cannot make myself suffer enough 
to deaden the agony of my soul. But I shall leave this poor shell behind 
me. Happily I shall not take it into his presence. Ah I would he recog- 
nise in me now the Mona he once loved ?" 

Going near the light, she drew from her bosom a little bag of silk, and, 
taking from it a folded paper, she opened it, and gazed with intense fond- 
ness on two locks of hair,— one brown and slightly streaked with gny; 
the other of a darker hue, but soft and fine ae tiie threads of a sakr 
worm. 

^^ Ah," she s^d, my predons treasure ! I have not seen the for thiee 
days because Sister Agatha advised me to deny myself that gratification 
4md it would gain for me an indulgence ; but it is folly to promise me 
such impossibilities, to cheat my poor soul out of a little happiness." She 
pressed the two curls to her lips, cheek, and brow, and then, putting thflm 
back reverently in their silken cover, she concealed them under the folds 
of her serge dress. 

And so tiie long night wore away to the wretched woman. Sometimes 
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a few moments of broken sleep, then restless pacing to and fro, or vehe* 
ment prayer that surely must have pierced the ears of the Almighty as it 
ascended like a wail of anguish through the silent air. 

For several days after the death of Richard Vandeleur, Lady Dinsmore, 
Constance and Guido devoted themselves with untiring patience to the 
half-insane creature. But all their efforts to win her back to the interests 
of life were unavailing. The only desire she ever expressed was to leave 
Ancona, where everySiing reminded her too forcibly of the terrible scene 
through which she had passed. Lady Dinsmore at once acted upon this, 
and as it was of no interest to Mona whei^ she went, they all turned thdr 
faces toward Rome. She met her parents with the utmost indifference, 
scarcely recoguismg them, and utterly refusing to pass one night under 
their roof. The oidy place of refuge she desi^ was the walls of a con- 
vent ; and so they took her directly to the Sacre Cosur, that she might 
be near Sister A^tha. 

They often visited her, but came away more shocked each time by the 
terrible ravages grief had made upon her. 

FHomena woijdd wring her hands and say to Sister Agatha, with a burst 
of tears, " I have found her, but only to lose her again in a more horrible 
manner. If some relief does not come to her she will be mad — ^but I am 
punished, I am punished justly." It was evident remorse for some hidden 
sin was preying upon her mind, which she either had not the courage or 
the desire to confess. 

One lovely morning Sister Agatha entered the cell of Mona, and found 
her, as usual, pacing restlessly its narrow limits. " Come,** she said, put- 
ting her arm around the poor mourner, and gently drawing her down by 
her side, ^^come and rest here for a few moments, and then we wUl go into 
the garden for a little while. The day is lovely, the.sky so blue, the sun 
so bright and the birds sing so joyously. Let the great loving heart of 
Nature soothe and heal your suffering soul. You can pray to God as well 
under the blue dome of heaven as here in this narrow cell.'' 

" No, no," she replied, shuddering, and drawing away from the nun's 
encircling arm, " I hate the day. I hate the sun and the songs of birds. 
My soul is dark ; all is dark within me. I love not the great heart of 
Nature, it does not beat for me." 

"My poor child," said Sister Agatha, solenmly, "you are selfish in 
your grief, you are wilfully blind to the consolation of your religion. Be- 
lieve me, there is no sorrow Christ cannot cure. You turn away from Bis 
pure pitying love, and cling to the memory of a sinner." 

** Hush ! " she cried, while a terrible look shot from her eyes, " do not 
call him a sinner. He died in the endeavour to save his enemy. What 
more did Christ do than that f It is useless labour to talk to me. What 
do you know of joy or sorrow — ^you who have never loved." 

A furtive flush passed over the patient aged face of Sister Agatha, as she 
iq>]ied : '* I have si^ered even as you suffer, and I can pity you. When I out- 
wardly left the world and hid my young suffering life in a convent, I did not put 
away the passion and desire of a human heart. I could not tear at once from my 
soul all the tender longing for love and the glad sweet life I had left. 

" There were three of us, — my sister, my brother, and myself. We came of 
a noble but impoverished family. It was early dedded that my sister, who was 
the eldest, should marry, and I should take vows, as our scanty means were 
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only sufficient to dower one. The husband selected for my dster was a young 
man who had grown up in our society. I cannot tell you when I loved him. I 
always loved him. My mother died early ; my father was a stem, piond man. 
There was no appeal, our fates were fixed by our parents. I saw him married to 
my sister, and then I hid my broken heart in a living tomb. Not long after her 
marriage my sister died. Then I might have been his wife, but my yows 
separated us for ever. Mercifully that temptation was soon over ; be died a 
year after his wife. But he did not die in my arms ; that consolation was 
denied me. I was striving to find peace in our blessed religion. As I told yoo, 
when I left the world I did not leave with it the unquiet, restless heart, the 
longing and pbing for the love I had known. My stem, cold life was a poor 
substitute for the bright happy home I had left. Not long after, my ftiher 
died ; then my brother followed him to the silent land, — my brother whom I 
loved, and my last tie to earth. I could not see him, I could not close his eyes, 
I could not receive his farewell. He died in Naples, and only after some days 
the sad news came to me that he was no more. It was not until every tie and 
idol was rent away, and I stood alone before God, that I began to lean upon 
him, I need not tell you of the straggles, the prayers and penances, the days 
and nights of sorrow, that filled up the sum ol my life. It was labour, con- 
stant unremitted labour for others, that healed, and at last cured my wounds. 
Or, perhaps, I should say, it was because at that time I had something to love ; 
for Guido was sent to the hospital, and to me he was an angel visitant, I tool 
him into my inmost heart. \Vhat a comfort the child was to me ! My interest 
in him has always been something to live for. God sends us the cure we most 
need. He saw that an affection for some living thing was necessary to softea 
my nature and lead me to Him, so he gave me that child. Through Mm I was 
enabled to renew my interest in life, and was led patiently to strive for an inheri* 
tance beyond." 

When she had finished, Mona raised her hollow eyes, and looked seardui^y 
into the face of her companion. 

"And is it possible thou hast so outlived such sorrow that thou canst apeak 
calmly of it ? No, no I my nature is not like thine. Such hearts as mine 
break, they do not bend. Time only augments it. I shall never again snule ia 
peace until the white angel touches me with his cold finger and stills mj 
pulse for ever. Some one comes," she said, as steps appioached the door. *'It 
is Padre Stefano, and I hate him ; he would teach me to be faitliless to Bie- 
cardo's memory. 

But it was not Padre Stefano ; it was Filomena. She entered nervously and 
sadly. Going towards her daughter, she embraced her and said, " Gara fi^ft, 
the doctor has come, wilt thou see hhn ? " 

'* No," she replied sternly, *' I will not see him. 1 am not sick in body, and 
who can cure the malady of the soul ? No, 1 will not see him. Why dost thoa 
trouble me, madre mia ? " 

Filomena clasped her hands in despair, and said, with real angmsh in ber 
voice, '* The child will not save herself, neither will she suffer us to hdp 
her." 

At that moment Padre Stefano entered. Mona buried her face in her hands; 
and remained in stubborn silence. 

"Hast thou scourged thyself, fasted, and said the fifty patemoaten, my 
dAugbter?'' 
Mona replied not. 
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" Hast thou tried to drive from thy heart the memory of a sinner % Hast 
thou control all thy thoughts on the suffering Son of Grod ? Hast thou worn on 
thy breast the relic of &in Francesco ? " :";-;" 

" No,** she said, starting up, *' not the relic of San Francesco, but another 
infinitely more precious. Wilt thou see it ? *' and she drew from her breast, with 
a defiant expression, the little silken bag. They all gathered around her in 
silent expectation, but started back in horror when they saw the two locks of 
hair. 

"There,'^ she cried, '* there are my relics, more precious to me than saint's 
or Saviour's." 

" Daughter, daughter," said the priest, sternly, " thou blasphemest I fear 
neither prayer nor penance can atone for such sin. Give me this object of 
idolatry, cast it firom thee as thou wouldst a loathsome thing ; it is that which 
keeps thy soul from God," and as he spoke he advanced to take it from her 
hand*. 

With a piercing shriek she pressed it to her breast, crying, ^^ Do not touch 
me ! do not touch me! do not touch this sacred relic, the only thing I have of 
him ! No, no, let God curse me, but I will not give it up." 

An ugly expression passed over the face of Padre Stefismo as he muttered, 
** She is incorrigible. She merits excommunication.'^ 

*^ Pazienza^ padro mio," said Sister Agatha, gently. *^ The poor soul is half 
mad with suffering, and it is only love and kindness that can win her back to 
to the fold. Leare her to me. I soothe her, but you and Filomena only irri- 
tate her." 

The priest left the cell with an angry countenance, and soon after Illomena 
followed. Again Sister Agatha drew the woman to her side, and led her to 
talk of those hours of happiness she had known in the morning of her love. 
She smoothed and kissed the silken ring of hair, gently directing her thoughts 
to the innocent little cherub who waited for her in the land of the blest. Gra- 
dually she became calm, and an hour after, when Sister Agatha left 
her, 8^e was sleeping peacefully. 

' f^omena was waiting in the corridor, and when the nun appeared, she 
clasped her hands and said with eager excitement, "Let me speak to you alone, 
I have something to confess." 

" Why do you not go to your confessor ? " inquired the nun. 
'^ Because I would rather speak to you, I would rather ask your advice ; 
you are a woman, and can understand me better. God is angry, and he will 
not forgive me until I have made some compensation for a wrong I have com- 
mitted." 

She remained closeted long with Sister Agatha, and when she left the room 
ber eyes were red and swollen with much weeping, but her manner was 
calmer and more confident. At partmg Sister Agatha said, '* I fear it is too 
late, but we will do all that is possible to discover the person." 

A few days after. Guide held a long conference with Sister Agatha, and 
when he left her room his face was very happy, as the face of one who has just 
blown the fulfilment of a long-cherished wish. He went directly to the C^ 
of Mona, for as her foster-brother he had the privilege of seeing her at any 
time. He found her sitting on the edge of the bed, her head bent, and her 
hands clasped, with an air of the utmost dejection. She looked up when he 
entered, and her face lighted a little. 

" Come sta, sorella mia !" he inquired, wil\i \i\& x^soa^ ^s^^d^XsNSSss ^s^ \sw 
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drew t bendi near ber, and took her warted tend in hk. 

She filled wevflj and refdied, "the same, a!wi^ the aame, Onido.^ 

^Whjdojva itqrin thn gloongr cell? Aroom Bailed and man 
dieerftil waoid be kia d qif eari ng.** 

^Vo^ no,**— with a morement of impatience, ''Hie Iigfai hnrta ne 
I am better in gloom and darkneaB.'* 

** Do yon erer think, can mia» of those old days when we plajed to« 
gether in the garden at Santo Spiriio ?" he said mMj. ^ It was hag 
ago, but thej were happj daja, — ^were tlwj not? " 

.** I have f or go tte n,'' die refriied, with indifference ; ^I mij remember 
the boon I paned with him ; all ebe k a Uank * 

** Tell me something of him, yon baTe nerer told me of the tinie job 
with hinL" 

Her &oe softened as she reoonnted, almost minntelj, the biatorj of die 
sweet peaoefnl hoars that she had lired with him, bdieying henelf to 
bare been bis wife ; for she seemed to bare forgotten the reyelation that 
parted them, and always spoke of him as a marito mio. With gentia 
thooghtfdlneas Gnido led her to q)eak of the scenes that would soft^ her 
heart, thinking all the while if she would but weep she might be asTed. 

** And in those days yon always dtfired to please him yon lond, did 
yon not ? " 

''Oyes! I obeyed his slightest wish." 

^ Then why have yon not obeyed the wish he expressed when he lay 
dyin^ in yon arms ? '' 

''What wish 7^ she said, yagnely. I do not know. I do not re- 
member." 

" The wish that the memory of his love should make you happy ertt 
after he had left you." 

''Happy !" she repeated ; ''how can I be happy when he is dead T 

*' Remember how he loved you, how kind ana gentle he was. He would 
not like to see his darling so hard and cold. He would rather she would 
weep tender tears, remembering always his lore, and rhinking alwaya of 
him as a happy spirit in paradise." 

"I cannot weep," she said, in softer tones. '*0h, Ouido!" my 
brain is dry, and burning tears would cool and refresh me, but Icaonotweep. 

** Listen, my sister ; do you Imow that though you cannot see him, 
your beloved is ever near you ? It is my belief that the spirits of our 
precious dead linger around us always, until our fi'eed souls join theizs, 
then together we take our flight toine paradise of the blest" 

A dimness passed over her eyes, and her lips quivered as she said with 
eagerness, *' Do yon think he is near me ? and does he know wnas I 
suffer ? If so, why does he not comfort me ? " 

" Mona, replied Guido, solemnly, " yon repel him ; yon drive him from 
yon by your nardness and stubhom gnef. In life he would not have loved 
such a nature ; and now his spirit, made more gentle and patieot by the 
love of God and the light of eternity finds no sympathy, no fellowabteb 
with your dark thoughts. Try to be angelic as ne is» and yon wm 
understand and know he is near you." 

" Oh Guido, Guide ! she cried, clasping her hands, while her wfads 
being trembled with new a emotion, *' I bless yon for such a hope. It 
may be my salvation.** 
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Gkiido felt that then the moment to work his cdarm. Whether by the power 
of iUosion or the mercy of God, his only desire was to lead this poor wander- 
ing soul to the light Finag his soft eyes upon her, tender with the yearning 
pity of his sonl, and concentrating all the sweetness and pathos possible in fab 
marvellous voice, he sang the song that Eichard Yandelenr had best bved, a 
few notes of which had trembled on bis lips as his soul took its flight 

It was strange to watch the varying expressions that passed over her &ce as 
thepower of light and darkness struggled together for the victory. But the 
demons were subdued and the Furies wept when Orpheus sang in the Stygian 
realm ; and now, as the waves of sound arose and floated aroui^ her, the £ws 
of emotion gathered and fell in a rain of tears over her pale cheeks and burning 
hands. 

Guido bent his knee before the crudfiz a moment in silent prayer, and then 
went out, leaving her to weep alone. 

CHAPTER XLIL 

NEITHEB POvEBTT NOtB SHAME. 

There was great astonishment expressed in sodety when it was known that 
Mrs. Tremaine was the affianced wife of Mr, Carnegie. 

Mrs. Parlby shook her head dolorously, and said, '* What a pity for such a 
nice man to sacrifice himself so completely 1 ^ And many of her disciples re* 
marked with suggestive nods and grimaces, *' What a fool a man must be to 
marry a woman who has flirted with the Prince Conti! If Carnegie does not 
want a scandal, he had better not allow her to remain in Rome this winter. 
Of course she does not love him. Her engagement is only a protection for her 
reputation. She will carry on the same disgncefcil intrigue as before." 

These remarks may have been true to some extent, though vulgarly expresaed. 
Bat in vain the Argns eyes of society watched her, and could discover nothing. 
Slander, like the unsatisfied maw of Erisicthon, prowled about for something to 
Bfipeue the craving of its terrible appetite, but Mrs. Tremaine furnished 
nothing. Calm, serene, and more lovely than ever because of the slight veil 
sentiment, as the romantic called it, threw over her dazzling beauty, she was 
always with Mr. Carnegie, and a more undemonstrative, self-sustained lover 
never pleased the good taste of exacting Madame Etiquette. Helen 
met the Prince Conti when it was unavoidable, but vrith a certain manner which 
seemed to say, " ThusJ&r shalt thou come, but no further." At first he had 
not believed it when she said '* All is over between us for ever." But now the 
truth began to dawn upon him. Wounded vanity, and perhaps the loss of the 
truest love he had ever known, minted with a sense of defeat, gnawed at his 
very heart with disi^pointment, regret, and remorse, that made him but the 
semblance of his proud, imperious seE All noticed the change, and those who 
had suffered some pangs caused by his manly beauty exulted silently that now 
the tables were turned, and the destroying angel was being himself destroyed 
and consumed by the ardent flame the nuschievous little god hand kindled in 
his hitherto obdurate heart. 

** Ah I he is really in love now," they said. '* Bravo I La beUa bionda has 
revenged our wrongs. He has widked over many a heart and crushed it under 
his proud foot. L^ him sufGer a little; it wfll do him good.** 
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And 80 the tide tamed ia favour of Mrs. Tremaiae, who went oq her own 
way proudly and serenely, sufficiently employed in wearing her mask in a way 
to hide her seal feelings, and in hushing and subduing the clamorous cries of her 
neart, so that the world around her might not suspect that she was acting a 
part Mr. Carnegie was quietly happy, contented to wait, believing that when 
the old love had died a natural death, Phcenix-like, a new would spring from 
its ashes. 

Lady Dinsmore had often wondered how society would receive Constance 
when it knew she was the affianced wife of one against whom, in spite of his 
talents and noble lite, it had raised its unjust barriers. Sometimes she was a 
little anxious, fearing Constance might be wounded by impertinence or coldness; 
but when she saw how indifferent the parties most concerned were, she let mat- 
ters take their course, giving herself no further uneasiness. 

In the beginning of the season a clique headed by Mrs. Parlby, who had 
never forgiven Guido, and a few other parvenus, decided to place its ban on the 
gentle girl who had listened to tlie voice of affection rather than pride. The 
manner in which they showed their petty intention was by no longer including 
Constance and Guido in their invitations to balls and assemblies where the at- 
tendance of Lady Dinsmore and her daughter was sohcited. 

" Why do you refuse so many invitations this winter, mamma ? " inqmred 
Plerence, a little pettishly, for Lady Dinsmore invariably sent a regret when 
Constance and Guido were not included. 

*' My dear, you forget I am wearing mourning for poor IMr. Yandaleury and 
I do not wish to go much into society." 

'^ Oh mamma, he was only a second or third cousm, and no one wears de^ 
mourning for such distant relatives." 
" Never mind, he was one of our family, and I respect his memory.*' 
Fitzhaven, young, immensely rich, and noble, was an excellent fish for 
aspiring mammas to angle after. But, strange to say, all their seductions 
were in vain, for he never appeared in society except in company with 
Lady Dmsmore and her daughter. Before hsdf the season was over this 
disintei'ested clique began to discover they had made a terrible mistake, 
for the rank and wealth of Lady Dinsmore gave her entree into sodety 
they dared not aspire to ; so by banishing a poor Italian maestro and an 
impretending girl they had lost the acquaintance of the most eligible of 
the English nobility in Borne. 

Guido was aware of all this, and secretly grieved a little, but said no- 
thing to Constance, who was so happy and contented in his love, that, if 
she noticed it, it never caused her a pang. 

" Dear noble heart," he often thought, looking at her with adoring eves, 
*' I wish I were a king on a throne for her sake." 

Sometimes he did speak to Lady Dinsmore of the change in society. 
8he would smile, and say gently, ''Never mind, my dear boy, it will be 
different in England. There the history of your birth will not be gene- 
rally known. I shall see you yet in a position none will despise." 

One morning Lady Dinsmore sat alone in her drawing-room. -Florence 
had gone to ride with Mr. Carnegie and Mrs. Treminne. A servant 
brought her a note ; she opened it and read : — 

" Deab Lady Diksmore,— Shall you be alone at five o'clock f I wish 
to talk with you on a matter of importance. May I come to yon at that 
liourf Guu>o." 
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" What can it be ? " she thougbty as she hastily wrote an answer, which 
she gave to the servant, who immediately left the room. At that moment the 
thought occurred to her to tell him to come durectly, as by five o'clock her 
daughter would have returned, or she might have visitors. Hastening after 
the servant to change the reply, she opened the door just as he was giving it 
into the hand of a respectable-looking, well-dressed woman. It was EUomeoa, 
who had brought Guido's note. Lady Dinsmore utteted an exclamaUon of 
surprise, and desired her to enter the drawing-room. When she had closed 
the door against the curiosity of the footman, she directed Filomena to sit 
down, and, drawing her arm-chair near her, looked long and steadily at the 
red stain on the woman's face. 

Lady Dinsmore was very pale, and her voice shook as she said, '* lUomena, 
do you remember me ? " 

" No, Signora mia," she replied, a little doubtfuUy, *' I think I have never 
seen you before." 

*^ Do you not remember the poor English girl you nursed once through a 
long illness, and whose baby died in your arms ? ** 

" Oh Dio mio ! " she cried. " Yes, I remember her too well. I would 
search the world over to find her. Do you know her ? Can you tell me where 
she is?" 

'^ I am she,** replied Lady Dinsmore, with quivering voice and tearful eyes ; 
for the sight of this woman, whose not unkind &ce with its red stain had bent 
over her hour after hour of her weary convalescence, brought back too vividly 
many painful memories. 

Filomena passed her hand over her eyes as if to dear her vision, and then 
looked with an intense scrutiny into the pale flBice before her. *' It cannot be 
the same," she said, *' it cannot be 1 But I forget, it was so long ago, and 
time changes us all. Are you indeed the same 1 Do act deceive me." 

'' I am the same," replied Lady Dinsmore, with a sudden pubadon of the 
heart. ^* But why are you so excited ? " 

** Oh my lady I " she cried, falling on her knees and clasping her hands^ 
'' I have a confession to make to you, a strange confession ; but first promise 
me you will forgive me, and I will teU you all." 

'* Certainly, I will forgive you, my poor woman ; only tell me, do not keep 
me in suspense," she said, struggling to maintain her composure. 

" Oh Signora 1 your child did not die ; I deceived you, he did not die." 

*^ Did not die," she echoed, in a voice between a cry and a prayer. " Oh 
tell me, does he live now ? " 

" Yes, he Uves." 

•^Whereishe? Who is he?" 

*' He is the maestro, Signor Guide." 

'* Oh Ouido, my child ? " she cried, raising her eyes beanung with gratitude, 
'^ my heart knew you and acknowledged you the first moment I saw you. 
Thank God that in spite of time and mystery n^ child still lives." Then, 
controlling her rapture, she said more calmly, '' My good woman, are you pre- 
pared to prove th^ ? Are you sure there is no muttake ? " 

*< I am sure," replied Filomena. " I have every proof. But listen, Signo» 
mia, and I will tell you all the story. After you were taken so ill with fever 
you were unable to nurse the child. The doctor ordered a wet-nurse, and I 
was the one chosen. My only child, a boy, was seven days old whan I went 
to you. He was a lovely child, but so deUcate and «a^\)\>i^ ^i^nsasA^CA ^^se^ 
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than the new-born babe. They locked modi alike, and twmelimwiOBlyfer tbe 
dress I oonld searoely tell one from the other. I had lost three ; My poor 
Benedetto was very miserable becanse they all died, and when this little thing 
was bom oor hcarta were boond up in it. Bat alas ! we were Tery poor, so 
poor that I was oUiged to go mto serrice to get food lor nqfeelf to noonsh ay 
child. It was ack and very fretful, crying almost eonatantly. In fret, it 
oecopied so moch of my time that I eould neither attend to yon nor nnrse yoor 
child properly. Then the doctor told me I must send my baby to the hoqatil 
or leave my situatioD. Oh Sigoora ! it was a dreadful trial for me. I loved 
this poor tittle feeble side thing, and I could not bear to send it away from me. 
Then the thought entered my mind to send your child instead, and keep mine 
with me. You were unconscious and would never know it, and I thooght in 
all probability you would die, and your child would then have to be sent to the 
Foundling Hospital, but in case you lived I would bring it back, and yon 
never ne^ know it had been away from you. I was not long in aotiqg vftm 
this temptation. Just as I had finished dressing my child in a snit of the 
delicate little clothes belonging to you, the doctor entered, and I had no time 
to change the rich robe of the oth^ for the coarse poor things I had taken off 
my baby. Fearing I might be detected in my deception, I folded it in a shawi 
and hastened away, leaving my baby in its delicate robes sleeping by yonr side. 

'* When I reached the hospital I dared not present myself before Sister 
Agatha, who knew me well, with a child dressed in costly linen and lace ; shs 
would know at once it was not mine, and suspect some fraud. So I rang the 
bell, placed it in the basket, and hurried away without a wcnrd. Seven dajs 
after, my baby died with cramps ; it was only sick a few hours. My gnef 
was terrible, for I considered it a just punishment from Grod for the sin I had 
committed. But I determined after you died, — for I expected your death 
momently, — ^to take your child from the hospital, and love and care for it as 
though it were my own. Much to my astonishment you lived and returned 
to consciousness, and your first words were a demand for your child. Then, 
Coo afraid to confess what I had done, I was obliged to tell yon it waa dead. 
Yon were so quiet, and n^er wept nor moaned for it, so I thought — ^pardon 
me, Signora, I thought — ^it was some disgrazia, and you were glad it was ^nd, 

" Then you know what followed. The gentleman came to take yon away, 
but before leaving you wished to see the grave of your child. I accompanied 
yon to the Campo Santo, and showed you the little mound that covert my 
baby ; and M the while my heart was breakmg with remorse and grief at the 
deception. 

" As soon as yon were gone I went to the hospital and asked for a duld to 
nurse, telling Sister Agatha mine was dead. I saw at once she was very food 
of the little Ouido, who was as lovely as an angel. She did not wish me to 
take it away, but I would have no other, and so she reluctantly consented. 
I loved it dearly ; in a little while it took the place of my dead baby. I cared 
for it tenderly, perhaps more tenderly because of the remorse that was working 
in my heart. But we were so poor I could not keep it long ; I had to go into 
service again, and my Benedetto made me carry it back to the ho^taL Then 
my Mona was bom, my hist child, but I never lost sight of Guide. I did all I 
could for the tittle aogd in my poor way. He did not need me ; he was the 
pet of the institution, and the eepedal charge of Sister Agatha. I saw him 
up talented, beloved, and respected ; still I knew I had committed a greal 
keeping hkn from his frmily, but idter you were gone it was too lata to 
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MBtore faim to yovu I did not know your name, nor where yon had gone^ and 
each year that passed made it mcfte impossiUe to dieeover yon. 

^* When my Mona was taken away from, me, and idl mf tioable eane» I 
imew it was a panishment fro^n God, who would not focgiTO me ontil I had 
made confeesion and reparation. Yet for some leason I eoold not go to a priest. 
I preferred to tell Sister Agatha, and she promised to do all that was possible 
to dueover the parents of wldo, and also to tell him ihe whole stoiy; whieh 
flhe did tills morning. It was to speak of this to yod that be wished to see yo« 
to-day. It seems to me that the blessed Madonna has beard my prayer, andt 
with my first eflbft to do right, she has assbted me by bringing me to yoiu 
Now I beliBiTe my ehUd will be oared ! ** 

^Lady Dinsmore had listened to Filomena's redtal in breathless silence, 
and when the woman had finished she said, " Was any other person acquainted 
with this secret bat yourself? " 

^Ooly my Benedetto, Signora; the people in the hoose and the doctor 
befiered it was your child that died." 

** Bat there is one thing that I cannot understand,— how he bears the naoie 
of his &ther." 

** Ah, Signora, no one knew it to be the name of his father. His name was 
ffnsk to him by Sister Agatha ; she called him Gtddo Bemaido for her only 
bcotfaer, who med in Naples a few weeks before.** 

** How mysterious are thy ways, Godl** said Lady Dmsmore. ^^^lis' 
woman who was so kmd to my darling diild naist be my hnsband's sister, tber 
nun he so often spoke of." Looking steadily into the eyes of Fitomena, sba 
said, almost stendy, *' I bdieve you have told me the trath: I bdieve this 
yonng man is ind^ my child, my heart tells me so ; but are you prepaied 
widr yoor hosband to assert this on your oath ? " 

''Yes, with a thousand oaths if it is necessary ; but Oh Signommial tellme- 
yovfbrgiye me, and wiU not punish me I " 

** You did me a great wrong, but I forgire yon fully and fresly. My heart 
is toe fntt of gratitude to cherish resentment. Now go, I need to be alone ; 
go, and send Signor Gtudo to me dkectly ? do not spedc to faim of what has 
oeeomsd. I wish to be the* first to tell him he is my child." 

An hour after, when Ouido eotered the room, Lady Dinsmore came toward 
him with extended arms, and, throwing herself on bis breast, amid tears and 
sobs^ she exclaimed, ^* My cMld, my (burling child I " 

Gkiido thought for a moment she was labouring under some mental derange- 
ment, until with agreat efiort she calmed herself so as to ^eak ooberendy- 
llien she drew him down by her side, and with his hands da^d in hers, sh« 
tDid him all the story that Filomena had just related to her. it is needless to 
deaeribe ^e explanations, the surprise, the joy and rapture of die mother and 
einid, who loTed each other tenderly before they knew of the tie existing be- 
tween them. Lady Dinsmore pushed back the hair from Onido*s forehead.^ 
aod^ looking into his fiuse, beUered she discovered a hundred traces of resem- 
Wanes to the beloved dei^ that she had not noticed before. As she leaned her 
Head on the shoulder of her child, the past came back so vividly that she almost 
tbon^t it to be the Guide of her youth who caressed her, instead of his son. 

Florence's astonishment was no greater than her delight when she kaew , 
<hndo was her brother. What an infinity of questions bad to be answered, 
idiat explaniUions and revelations, before all were satisfied and convineedl 
fint at the cmL of a week it was known throughout Boose, betb in Itsliaa audi 
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foreign society, that tlie poor young dnger, the foundling of Ststo Spirito, _ 
legally acknowledged as the legitimate son of a noble E^^ lady. Then how 
Hrs. Grundy regretted, and mis. Parlby and her clique sighed, because Vbej 
had not had discernment enough to disoover the blue Mood ! But it was too 
late ; society had made one of its stiqiid mistakes, which it tried to atone iir 
afterwards by cringing and Owning and useless sycophanqr. 

Ckmstance did fed a little exultation in her heut, but she looked into Guido's 
ftce with the same true eyes, and said, *' You must not think I h>?e ]^ a^ 
better, or feel any more pride in you, now I know you to be Lady Dinamom 
son, than I ^d before. It is you I love, your own dear, noUe 8el£" 

<* Ah, my darling/' he replied fondly, '' it is a beantiM reward hr yov &. 
interested love ; I am so thankiul, now I can give you a poeitioii worthy of 
you. 

There was a visit of the whole happy party to Sister Agatha, and an afBMt> 
ing interview between her and Lady Dmsmore. The little bundle of hooi 
and lace was brought ont, examined, and wept over with tears of min^^ joy 
and sadness. Then Sister Agatha put them reverently away, for they seoaied 
a part of the little angel who had nestled so lovingly to her lonely heart. 

Lady Dinsmore would scarcely spare her son from hersight. She was not con- 
tented until he was living under the same roof, sat opposite her at table, was the 
first to welcome her in the moroiDg, and the last to'say good night. If Floraiee 
had been less amiable, and if her affections had not been bestowed npon another, 
she mi^ht have been a little jealous ; but as it was, she only assisted her 
iff ftimnft to pet and spoil her new-found brother. 

Guido was supremdy happy. One by one the sorrows of his life had been 
taken away, and now he seemed endowed with every blessing ; a mother, sistv, 
love, friends, wealth, and birth were all bestowed upon him by the munificent 
hand of the Giver of good. He acknowledged it all with solemn gratitude, and 
in the true piety of his natnre prayed for humility, lest his proqterity should 
cause him to forget the sad discipline of bis life. 

There was a festa at the Sacre Cceur, and Guido had promised the Superior 
to sing the vespers. Lady Dinsmore and Constance were there, and before the 
altar knelt Filomena, apparently praymg devoutly, but at the same time glancing 
anxiously at the private door which led from the chapel to the convent. All the 
nuns had entered, and were kneeling in their respective places, their bb^- 
veiled heads bowed over their rosaries. The altar-boy was lighting the candles 
around the altar, and the offidating priest, in his robes of lace and gold- 
embroidered stole, was muttering in an indistinct voice the prayers. It was an 
hour before Ave Maria, and the golden sunlight fell in good, sknting rays 
through the pictured windows of the little chapel, turning into dusky gold the 
branched candlesticks of the altar. All was silence, save the murmuring of 
the priest, the tinkling of the swinging censer, and the low solemn tones of the 
orgui. 

Filomena's face lighted as the door softly opened and Mona entered, leaning 
on the arm of Sister Agatha. Her face was as ghastly pale as ever, but her 
lips had lost their hard expression, and their eyes then: wild, restless dtare. She 
knelt between her mother and Sister Agatha at the altar, and, burying her &ee 
in her hands, remained as motionless as a statue. 

The little chi^l was filled with the sweetest harmony as Ghiido sang. The 

ttrmms of sunl^ht grew dusky and faint. The white ck>ud of incense rose 

mnd MoMied AWBj into the arched loof, ^<^ t2ki^ «>^ ^Vtar ^1 vl an^'s wiif* 
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The &ce of the marble Madonna beamed with infinite love as she bent over the 
sleeping child in her arms. The wounds of the crucified Christ seemed to 
bleed afiresh, and the tears to flow doi^n His worn foce. All was pity, 
tenderness, and calm. The twilight hour, the exquisite music» 
and the solemn silence of each kneeling worshipper, were a spell of 
peace that could not M to soothe and eahn Uie restless heart of 
of the mourner. Gradually the dark cloud that had enshrouded her so long 
rose and floated away, and she saw the blue heavens pierced with angel foces, 
which all smiled compassion and pity upon her. And one who bore the 
likeness of him she had loved on es^ stretched his arms, seeming to draw 
her up even to the throne of Him who sitteth in the heavens. 

Sister Agatha saw a smile of ahnost ecstacy pass over her face, as she dasped 
her hands and raised her eyes to the pictured Christ bending above her, and 
Filomena, who was watching her, knew that her child was saved. The 
<x)n8o!ati(m o^ her holy religion, and the power of music, blessed by Grod, had 
exorcised the dark spirit, as when the youthful David touched his harp and sang 
before Saul. 

(lobe coniinmedj 
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PYTHONIA. 

n. 

THOSE oinswhohiveatany tiiiieUyedlongeDOQghmBometogniv«i^ 
to the place aie nerer afterward free from a sense of longipg, undedjlii 
our memories of it, and deepening at interrals into a passion of bonnwolnMii 
It eludes analysis, and defies explanation ; but there it is, and we eannot bid 
it go. We sigh inyoluntarily as we speak the word " Borne : " with yearning 
eyes wo look back across the space that lies between the present and those past 
days when we dwelt within its walls, — ^the walls of Borne ; when each moniing 
we rose to meet the solemn gladness of its deep blue sky, stretching aboTe the 
irregular, far-reaching expanse of golden-mossed roo&, of swelling campaniB, 
and of sombre towers ; holding in its clasp the dome of the great cathedral, and 
resting the far pillars of its canopy upon the distant hills, whidi still ke^ 
their watch, ever telling to each other, and to us who listen, the story of the 
giant past. 

This homesick longing had pursued me for years, and was as the measure of 
the delight with which I again loitered through the galleries and churches, 
sauntered through the lovely grounds of the surrounding villas, and drove over 
the long reaches of the vast and mournful Gampagna. 

Bnt it was not until we had left the '* Bussie " for a suite of apartments la^ 
on the Pincian Hill that I felt fairly established for the winter. I had lived 
so long in hotels, that I was glad to be at length comfortably instaUed in a place 
that I could, for the time being, call home. So., the evening of the first day 
that we took possession of our room in the Via Or^oriana, I lay back in my 
lounging chau* and gazed around on the long crimson-hung drawing-room, with 
its dark old paintings in their heavily wrought, tarnished gold frames, its cnrioaa 
and cracked mosaic tables, and its clumsy bronze ornaments, with that quiet 
complacency which the prospect of six months* rest gives to the mood of a tried 
traveller. 

Amy and Charley were sitting at the centre-table, holding earnest consnita- 
tion over a number of round, square, oblong, and oval velvet cases, whose 
golden and jewelled contents sparkled in the light of the candles. The next 
day was Amy's birthday ; and Charley had ordered the cases from Gastellani, 
that she might choose nis present for herself. I looked at their happy young 
hces : I listened to the sound of their cheerful voices ; and, as I said, I sal 
lulled in complete content 

After a while I drew back the curtain of the window beside me, and looked 
out. The black gulf of the city lay below. On its farther side loomed the 
massive pile of the Vatican, vast, gloomy, sinister. From its far-off windows 
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glimmered lights; they seemed shining throngh the darkness of ages. A 
strange, weird &8cination crept over and inthialled me. The enmaon room, 
the happy faces and glad voieea of my children, faded into nothingness : j 
floated hack into the past. Between me and those lighted windows passed an 
awful procession, — emperors, kings, and queens of Orime, dread potentates of 
Sin, whose fearful deeds still make us shiver in our safe and dib^ant homes. 
The evil Majesties of Inn«oent, Leo, the Duke Valentino, Alexander, Oalixtus, 
moved slowly by ; and the beauty of Locrezia Borgia and Olimpia Paphili- 
Doria made teRU>le the night I dropped the curtain, and tnmed abruptly 
away. The suddeness of the motion attracted the attention of Amy and Charley. 
They glanced up. 

'* Why, mamma, what b the matter ? " asked Amy. ** You look as if yon 
had been seeing a ghost.'' 

"So I have been,— ^osts of the Vatican," I replied. 

'^ You must be glad they're only ghosts, and that none of those honied people 
are alive now," she answered, replacing a roby-stndded dagger for the hair in 
its case. 

'* How do yon know they aren't ? " qoaied Charley. '* That same blood is 
still alive in Rome. If all these new theories are true, two or three centuries 
count for nothing, and that bad blood has had no time at all to work itself off 
in. I dare say hslf a dozen Innocents and Alexanders are breathing the air 
of the dty down there at this moment ; and I expect to see Lucrezia Borgia in 
the flesh at some Italian reception before the winter is over. 

'' I don't like your ideas at aU," said Amy. ** They'll make me afraid. 
The only comfort one has in thinking of those past times is, that they ara pas^. 
and the pe(^e are all dead, and wiU never come back again." 

" Hereditary descent to the contrary notwithstanding, I'm quite willing,' 
returned Charley good naturedly. *' Now, mamma, please come and see if you 
think we are right. We have chosen this set ; " and he hdd np a ddicate 
necklace of antique Etruscan design, with slender pendants, and earrings to 
match. So I came to the table, imd forgot the Vatican. 

Amy and Charley soon found in Rome a large and gay oirde, in which they 
passed the greater part of their time, so that I had many hours each day to 
myself. I usually spent the afternoon in solitary drives over the Campagna. I 
loved its silence, its momnful peace. The hills w^e my companions, the dduds 
my fimuliar friends ; and with them I found a still satis&ction that £uled me in 
the busy and restless society of my coaipa(ri<^ within the city. 

One afternoon I had left the carriage, and was slowly strolling beside the 
ancient road. It was towards sunset. The &r«off hills lay before me all gldw« 
ix^ with amethyst light, whilst the sky rolled its billows of gc^d above ; dark 
against its gk>ry rose the broken arches of the ruined aqueduct ; solenuily the 
desolate plun stretched into the distance, a stirless silence brooded over all. 

Suddenly I perceived a solitary figure seated on a fragment of crumbled 
masonry. His sketch*book lay open on his knee. He was so absorbed in 
comtemplation of the scene, that he did not notice my approach. His yoath, 
his strength, his vigourous life, made a singular and striking contrast witli the 
desolation around, glorified though it was by the sunset Even thea, when 
he was an utter stranger to me, I felt the massive simplicity of his nature, its 
force, its loyalty : they were all stamped upon his face ; and in the steady eye 
that faced the sunset was that deep, concen^nted look which we b^old only in 
the eyes of those to whom the unseen world of the ideal is visible. He was an 
artist, no amateur : of that I was sure. 
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As I got into the carriage, and turned to drive back to the city« Hooked 
again for him. He was still seated on the cmmbling stones, sdll lookmg 
upon the distant horizon ; bnt the glory of the heavens had faded ; and 
the shadows of night were creeping, cold and dark towards him. 

A few days later Charley came in to dinner in a state of nnwonted ex- 
dtement. ^^ I tell you what, mamma," he said : ^^ I met a splendid fellow 
to-day. He was out on the Campagna painting, and I almost rode over 
him ; for he was behind some rising g^und, and I didn't see him. I gave 
a shout ; and he looked over his shoulder, and there were my horse^s hoofe 
pawing the air over his head. I pulled up just in time. He took it so 
coolly ! I got off, and apologised, and all that sort of thing, and sat down 
by him ; and he went on paintmg. He said he didn't mind my looking 
over him ; and after a time it came into my head that I'd like to try tiiat 
sort of thing myself ; and he siud he must stop to let Us colours diy, and 
I might use his things ; and he told me to try a red flower by a stone just 
in front of us, and showed me what colours to use ; and I worked away 
at it ; and he said what I did wasn't so l)ad, and told me to come to his 
studio, and he'd show me how to go on, and I mean to. I like him. He's 
got a grand face." 

" Manmia," exclaimed Amy, " I do believe it's the very man you saw, 
and told me about." And she proceeded to cross-question Charley : tiie 
result being that, in all probabUity, Chariey had come upon the same 
artist I had seen. ^^ And his name, Chariey : what's his name?" 

^^ Norman ; and his studio is in the Via Margutta ; and I'm going there 
to-morrow." 

Only a mother who has had the charge of a boy of nineteen, with aa 
easy, indolent temperament, and more money than is good for him, can 
redise the depth of the gratitude that welled up in my heart towards this 
stranger as Charley spoke. If my boy could but possess the resource 
that a love of painting would give him, even although he were never to 
succeed in accomplishing anything worth looking at, I should feel somudi 
safer about him ; and, if this were really the same artist I had seen, his 
influence would be all for the best. I could trust that grand face, as 
Chariey well called it. 

The next day I accompanied Charley on his visit to the stu<^o of his 
new acquaintance. It was a brilliant winter morning. The sunshine lay 
bright upon the steep and narrow streets down which we drove, and lighted 
up the dark and narrow length of the secluded Via Margutta, A bevy of 
brown-skinned, black-eyed giris in crimson bodices and blue skirts, with 
long golden earrings dangling below their heavy jetty braids, stood wash- 
ing at the (Ad stone tank that projects into the street. They were rinsing 
with vigorous and rapid movements, the piles of snow-white linen bef(H« 
them ; whilst their loud and laughing voices re-echoed from the high 
gray walls of the surrounding houses, and mingled with the high, muncil 
cry of a boy selling bird-cages a little farther on. 

We stopped at a narrow green door not far from the group, and pulled 
the bell-handle. In a moment the door swung open, apparently of its own 
accord, for no one appeared within ; and before us I saw a long, dark 
flight of steps, and caught a glimpse of sunshine and green leaves far 
above us. We mounted, and issued upon a little garden, f ragnmt witk 
hedges of box and nestling violets, roses and hyacinths. Before us was a 
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low, square building, whose great window, turned towards^the north, pro- 
claimed it the studio in which we were in quest. As we approached it, the 
door opened, and the artist I had seen on the Campagna stood waiting to 
receive us. He bowed courteously to me, shook hands cordially with 
Charley, and ushered us into his studio. 

The light from the high window left the chief part of the great room in 
shadow, through which dimly showed varied stores of artistic plenishing- 
old carved furniture, piles of rich draperies, ancient musical instruments, 
casts from the antique, cartoons, and unfinished sketches — all toned into 
sombre half -tint The light was concentrated upon a picture which stood 
on an easel in the middle of the room. It was a painting of extraordinary 
force. High on a dark crag running into the black midnight sea stood an 
illuminated castle, rising against the pale glimmer of the doudy sky, and 
casting the ruddy reflection of its lights upon the coldly-quivering waves 
beneadi. Through the open windows you saw a gorgeous assemblage. The 
;estival was at its height. In the gloom below, a shadowy boat was moor- 
ing. From it proceeded a stealthy group, shrouded from head to foot. 
The leader was pointing upward to the castle. A faint gleam of moonlight 
fell upon the uffhused hand, and brought it into ghastly relief. It was the 
hand of a skeleton. 

The picture strongly impressed me The sombre majesty of its massmg, 
the contrast of the pidlid tints of l^e moonlight stealing from the cloudy 
sky, the flickering illumination of the waves, the stately brilliancy of the 
castie, the dim and ghostly procession rising from below, marshalled by 
that skeleton hand, seized powerfully upon my imagination. I stood before 
it without speakmg for some time : then I turned to the artist. 

^ * The House of Life.' It is a great picture," I said. 

^^ Thank you," he replied ; and a smile of indescribable sweetness lighted 
up his face. He looked at me for a moment : then added, ^^ It is pleasant 
to have one's work understood.'* 

There was but little in the words ; but in the manner in which he said 
them was all the story of that heart-hunger for sympathy which every 
artist who stands above his fellows must endure. 

Here Charley broke in with his little canvas, for which he had been 
(hxAing round meantime. 

*^ Here, mamma, here it is ! But, holloa ! what's the matter with it? 
How dus^ and dead it looks." And he stood looking at it with an air of 
<ihagtm. 

*^The colours have sunk in : that's all," sud Mr. Norman. ^ A wet 
sponge will bring them out again." 

He sponged the sketch ; and then Charley displayed it to me. It was 
reaUy a creditable first effort ; and Mr. Norman told me it showed a good 
feding for colour. 

**If you were forced to work, you might do something," he said, looking 
fdeasantiy on the boy's open, good-natured face. 

" It's very good of you to say so," replied Chariey, with a glance at 
the masterly painting on the easel. ^^ And did yon really mean that you 
-would show me t" he added, half incredulously. 

'^ Certainly, I did : else why should I have said sot ^ quietly returned 
Mr. Norman. 

*' It's awfully kind of you, Tm sure,** said Charley, with an outburst of gra- 
titude. " And you're sure I won't be in your way ? " 
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'< Qmte sure. I am deaf and dumb when I am pamtiiig or studying. Tbib 
only thing I notice is my belL I have trained myself to hear that, Bo as to poll 
the cord that opens the outer door. 

Charley looked at bis watdi. 

« Then Til take the carriage," be said to me, *< and drive to MinDimlM^ 
and get off from the riding-party to-day. Til be baok in ten mimites.** And 
be hurried away. 

<* I wish I could tell you how grateful I am to you for tUs,** I said to Mz. 
Norman. ''If my son can only form a taste for painting, I shall fed dmt my 
debt to you is incalculable. He is a good boy ; and the temptations fife dkn 
him are very great ; and this may prove bis salvation.'^ I felt the taan oome 
into my eyes, and turned away. 

« Don't thank me," he said simply. '< I have not many oppo f tuaiti s i 
of being useful; and, if I can be so here, I shall be very glad. I saw howit 
was the other morning, — a boy of mneteen ridmg a thoroughbred, and, asbe^ 
told me, with nothing else to do, gave the situation. His chat interested as 
in bim. He seemed such a good-hearted young fellow that I ** — 

He stoppped. 

" Pitied him," I added, finishing bis sentence. 

He smiled. 

" Yes, that is the truth. I pitied bim fi)r having nothing better to do ; and 
wben he said he wanted to paint, I offered to teach him." 

I was going to speak; but he seemed to read my thought; and added in atone 
that admitted of no discussion, — 

<< As a friend, not as a pupil." 

I dared not argue with him. I could only tell him I tb^ViMl bim wA all 
my heart. Then I returned to gazing at the picture. 

« May I ask what suggested chis? " I asked after a while. 

« Probably the unconscious iofluenoe of the sense of contrast," he answeraL 
<* I had been working very closely one day, finishing a picture. I paiatai 
until it was too dark to see. I was tired, and I lay bad: in my obahr, and fell 
asleep. When I woke up, this picture was b^)re my eyes, it was the tat 
thing I was conscious of. The next morning I began it. It is just 
fimshed." 

" Have yon the other picture here, — the one that suggested this? I shodd 
very much like to see it," I said. 

Without speaking be brought forward another easel ; and then from mmt 
hidden recesj produced a painting which be placed upon it. 

I started. It was the same head I had seen at Fontainebleaa ; but hew 
superior was the painting to Mademoiselle Zoe's sketcli 1 It seemed to fi^ 
up the great studio with the radiance of its beauty. A sudden illnminalifwi 
burst upon my mind ; this was Monsieur Oeorges, the teacher of MademoMla 
Zoe, the lover of Medora. No wonder that he loved her I The tender graoSr 
the celestial sweetness, the ineffiible purity, that breathed from that Qptnnied 
face, carried conviction with them. Medora's soul was worthy of its abrine. Z 
sighed as I gazed, as we sigh when we hear sweet music. That lovdinsss 
seemed too ethereal, too exquisite for human life. At length I said,— - 

" I think there can be but one person in the world so beautiful. Is this Ml 
a portrait of Medora, — I mean of Mademoisselle Yolkonsky ? " 

A dark flush rose to his forehead as I spoke the name ; but he answaved 
composedly,— 
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^^ Yes; ft fartrftit puatod from memory. You know her, tben ? '* 

'^ I bare never seen her. Mademoiselle Mirodet showed me a sketeh of ber 
when I was at Fontaioebleau last summer. Bat your Hkenees is&r more heau- 
tUal ; and the expressicm is oofakr. more elevated." 

'' I tlAok hers the most beaatiful &oe I have ever seen ; hut I have not done 
jnstioe to it ; I have not given the eharm of her expression. It is beyond my 
power/' He turned his eyes upon the painting with a look of reverential 
adoration: 

The ringing of the bell broke the »leoee. Mr. Norman removed the pie- 
tare and ea^ before he pulled the oord that opened tiie domr. Gbarl^ came 
briskly in, all eagerness for his new employment. I left him there, and went 
home, feeling vaguely disquieted, I did not know why. 

As time went by, my best previsions with r^ard to Charley were confirmed. 
The powerful attraction that Mr Norman ezerased npon him increased day by 
day. He made the kmdest and most jodicioas of masters. He did not seec 
to make Charley an artist ; he aimed at giving him a pleasant and healthy re- 
flouroe ; and in this he abundantly snooeeded. Charley attempted nothing more 
than flower-painting ; but in this he rapidly improved, and he really surprised 
me^by the good oolonring of his (MOoes. The new sense of power gave 
a zest to his life, hitherto unknown ; and his time never now hung heavy on 
bis bands. 

Little by little we succeeded in drawing Mr Norman into our home drelehi. 
He pleased us all alike. The noble simi^ty of his diaraotery the unstudied 
dignity of his manner, the kindliness of his nature, and his great talent, made 
him a meet ddightful companion. He became oar moat familiar friend and 
eounselior. His influence upon Charley was geeat Imperceptibly he toned 
him to a higher standard, gave him broader views and nobler aims. He re- 
tamed the warmth of Chiffley's attachment with a £nenddiip which die boy 
felt as the one great honour of his life. To prove Mr. Norman's opinion of him 
well fbundedbecame his dierisbed ambition. But Mr. Norman will never allow 
me to express any gratitude. 

** You have no cause to be oreatful," he said ooce to me, when I had tried 
to say to him a little of what I so much felt. " I am a lonely man, since my 
mother's death ; and the kindness I receive here, and the pleasure of seeing 
Charley so fond of me, made me the debtor to you all." 

hi the course of time he formed the habit of passing his evenings at oar 
moms. Amy and Charley usually went oaty Amy finding a willing cfai^)erone 
in ber aont, who had no children, and was fond of society. I enjoyed ittde% 
Mnbably those long and quiet taUcs. I had seen mooh of life ; bat I had never 
met with so noUe a character as Mr Norman's. His world waa a v7orld of 
h^ thooghts, of broad, for-reaching sympathies, of heroie aspirations, of devent 
!foith, of tender and patient charity. His ambitioa was not the personal desire 
ftr diatittction ; it was the eager love ot excellence, the earnest hope to do 
iomethingto raise the standard of those mitk whom he should come m contact 
through his works ; to preach truth as expressed in beauty ; to make the good 
lovely to the eyes of men,; to draw theur hearts upward into the high and 
aerene atmosphere of art ; these weze his aims, and his life was sabservient to 
them. 

He never mentioned Medora ; he never again showed me her portrait ; yet I 
thought I perceived sometimes a m^tal referoice to her as his ideal standard^ 
his measure oi all that was exalted and lovely in woman. His love partook of 
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the nature of worship. There was somethmg impentonal in his afEBOtion for, or 
rather his adoration of, Medora. 

He spoke more than once of Mademoiselle Zoe with friendly sympathy, and 
with admiration of her talent It appeared that he had seen her bat little, and 
had had helped her in her art as &r as he was able, but had lost si^t of her; 
and she was now only a half-efCftced figure in his memory. Poor Mademoisdle 
Zoe! 

Winter had fieiirly come. The regular succession of picnics, ridin^-partiest 
dinners, musical sourees, and balls, went on with all their unmeet dissonance 
with the associations of the place. I kept as much out of sodety as I could ; 
but I was obliged to give some great dinners. The day before one of these I 
was driving on the Pincio, when, slowly walking beside the pan^ that over* 
looks the Piazza del Popolo, I saw one of my best and oldest friends, Mr. 
Oilford. We had not met for years. I stopped the carriage, exchanged a few 
words of greeting, hurried of necessity ; for the promenade was full, and I was 
in everybody's way. He promised to dine with me the next evening, and I 
drove on. As we completed the circle of the drive, I told the coachman to 
drive to the studio of die Via Margutta. 

*^ He must meet Mr. Oilford. To this one dinner G-eorge shall come,** I said 
tomyselt 

We had all formed the habit of calling him Greorge. He had told Ohartey 
to do so ; and Amy and I had followed Oharley's example. 

It was late in the afternoon ; but I found George at his easeL He tamed 
it from the light as I entered, and came to meet me with his cordial smile. I 
told him what I wanted of him, and pressed him for this once to come, saying 
that I had never urged him before, but that his dining with us to-morrow 
would really please me. 

^ There are few things I wouldn't do to really please you/' he aosweEed. 
** I will certainly come." 

I thanked him : then looking at the easel, which still stood taming its htA 
to me, 1^ said, — 

'* And my picture ; is it well advanced ?" 

** 1 think I may venture to show it to you now," he said ; and he returned it 
to its first position, and placing an easy-cbw in front of it for me, drew back 
while I looked at it. It was a sunple, pathetic scene, painted throughout in a 
subdued tone. A blind white-haired beggar was asking alms of a young 
peasant woman, who had put her gift into 5ie hand of the little child she was 
earrying, and was encoursging it to drop the coin into the old man's outstretdiad 
hand. The venerable haur and anxious face of the suppliant, the tender sodle 
of the beautiful young mother, and the half timid, half pleased glance of die 
rosy little child, as, one arm dinging around its mother's neck, it bent forward 
for its little deed of charity, were very touching. 

My eyes moistened as I looked at the picture. I quite forgot to say any* 
thmg to €^rge. At length he asked me if there were anytMng ia it that I 
wanted changed. 

'* Oh, no indeed : don't touch it I " I replied. Itis perfect as it is. Ib^ 
your pardon for not having said how much I liked it ; but I was thinking of 
nothing but the picture." 

"That is the pleasantest thing yoa could say," he answered. He drew for* 
ward a chair, and sat down by me ; and we look at it together in silenoe. 
^ '^ How lovingly the child's arm clings round the mother's neck !" I 8aid» 
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after a while. '< How beautiful you have given the soft, yielding texture of its 
little form I No one but a man who loved children could have psdnted that.*' 
Then with a sudden impulse I added, — 

" Oeorge 1 how I do wish that I could see you with a wife and child of 
your own ! " 

I was frightened when I had said it ; but he answered vi a quiet voice,-— 

"' I do not think I shall ever marry. Some men seem bom to enjoy happi« 
nesSy some men to work for the happiness of others. I think I belong to the 
latter class. You see, I clum a proud position," he added, with a brave 
smile. 

^^ I don'^t see why you shouldn't dobotb,"Ireplied determined, since the ice was 
broken, to say all that was in my mind. ^' Your art does not stand in the way. 
You are formed to enjoy domestic life, and to make some woman happy." 

He was silent It was growing dark : I could hardly distinguish the figures, 
in the picture before me. That sense of intimate confidence which comes with 
the twilight, that closer drawing of the bond of friendship, made itself silently 
felt between us ; and I instinctively knew that he was going to tell me more 
about himself than he had ever done before. 

" I never eared but for one woman," he said to me ; *' she is beyond my 
reach, not only from force of circumstances, but because of her exalted nature. 
I must content myself with the happines of having seen my ideal made visible ; 
and I do : I thank God that I have seen the incarnation of all that is best and 
noblest and lovehest in woman." 

I sat silent. 

" You know whom I mean," he added simpfy. 

** Yes : the picture." But are you so sure that she does not care for you ? 
And as for circumstance, — ^I am certain that in a short time you will have a 
success which will give you a most enviable position. You know what Cavaliere 
Santini said to me last week ; and Baron Engelheim spoke still more warmly. 
He is going to bring to your studio the old king of Bavaria as soon as he 
arrives. By the end of the winter your fortune will be made. Why should 
you not mary her then ? " 

I felt him shrink. 

•* My dear, kind friend," he answered, " you know me but you do not know 
her. She is too high above me. It is as if you proposed me marrying one of 

God's holy angels." 

There was that in his tone that closed the conversation.- I rose, and he- 
went down widi me to the outer door and put me into the carriage. He leaned 
over the carriage-door to shake hands at partmg ; and as be stood with un- 
covered head, the faint light falhng on his noble fiice, I . felt a pang of pity for 

Medora. 
Mr. OHford, the next evening, was standmg by the mantelpiece, talking to 

me, when George entered. 

" Who is that f " he asked quickly, as his eye turned to the door. 

"Mr. Norman, a friend of ours. I will introduce him to you," I replied.. 

" Do so. He has an uncommon face." 

As he spoke, George came up ; and, after I had welcomed him, I pre- 
sented him to Mr. Gilford. In a few moments dinner was announced. I 
had so arranged the places of my guests, that George and Mr. Gilford 
found themselves side by side ; and I saw with satisfaction that the con- 
versation between them seemed alike interesting to both. 
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When the dini^r was over, and we had returned to the draiwing-rooiii, 
Mr. Gilford came to me and said, — 

^' I must thank you for my new acqumntanoe, — a very intefostiiig man. 
But pray tell me, what is he ? I have been balancing whether to set fahn 
down as a statesman, a philosopher, or a philanthropist." 

^^ He is all of these as far as ability goes," I replied ; ^ but he is an 
artist by profession." 

^^ Indeed 1 I must go to his studio. If he paints as well as he talks, 
his pictures must be extraordinary." 

"Of that you shall judge yourself. I will tell you nothing." 

And it was arranged that I should call for my old friend at one the next 
day, and take him to the studio. 

George s face looked more serious than usual ; but it brightened as we 
came into his great shadowy atelier. His manner showed that Mr. Gil- 
ford's liking for him was fully returned. 

My picture, upon which he had been working the day before, had been 
moved aside* George had been retouching his ^^ House of Life." Dark, 
gloomy, powerful, it stood before us, heavy with an inner meaning that 
struck like a threatening;; prophecy upon the mind. Mr. Gilford's keen 
eye expanded : he raised his eyebrows slightly as he caught sight of the 
painting. 

^' Ha ! " he exclauned shortly ; and then placing himself in front of it, 
he studied it attentively. 

'^ What have you done to it?" I asked of George in a low voice. "I 
was never so impressed by its force before. Have you altered it in any 
way 1 It seems so much more threatening, than it did." 

" I have only intensified what was already there," he reptied. ^ Ton 
know I never go out ; and I suppose the unaccustemed break in my quiet 
life, and the stimulating conversation, acted on my brain; for when I came 
home, I had no inclination to go to bed or to sleep. Ail my perceptions 
were twice as vivid as usuaL" 

'' That wasn't good for you, but it must have been pleasant, ** I said. 
" I enjoy that midnight action of the mind very much." 

" You would scarcely have enjoyed such as this was. This picture kept 
coming before me, but with a strength and intensity that it never had 
before. I could not sleep for thinking of it ; and, as seon as I could see, 
I oame here, and began to paint. I have worked on it all day.'' 

Mr. Gilford here turned round from his study of the picture. 

" Has this punting as yet been ordered t " 

George told him it had not. 

" May I ask its price 1 " 

" One thousand." 

*' Have you pen and ink here ? " 

" They are on the table." 

Mr. Gilford walked to the table, sat down ; took a check-book from his 
pocket, filled out a check ; folded, and left it there. 

^^ I am happy to have forestalled competitors," he said to George with 
his own peculiar courtesy of manner. " You will be sorry to lose this 
grand work from your studio ; but it will be appreciated where it is goingw 
I congratulate you on this pk^tnre. I nm no risk in saying that a great 
future lies before you." 
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George flushed to his temples. He was going to speaJk; but Mr. 
irtiford prevented him by saying, — 

" And now will you show me something more ? I see a picture there on 
the right that I should like to look at." 

" This is mine," I said, as George pushed forward the easd. 

" Good, very good," he remarked after a pause of scrutiny : " the whole 
treatment is admirable ; but one thing surprises me.'* George looked at 
hiuL '' I should not have recognised these two paintings as the work of 
the same hand. Each is equ^y exodlent in its style ; but the style is 
entirely different in each." 

*' I think it ought to be so," replied George. " Nature has no trick of 
light and shade and management : we never find the same effects repeated; 
and in art, which draws its materials from nature, we should surely 
follow that teaching." 

^^ Without a doubt, my dear sir, supposmg the artist has the ability to 
do so ; but it is the rarest of all things, — the complete absence of man- 
nerism, and it is this that especially strikes me here. And now pray show 
me something else." 

George stood without moving. 

*' Have you no other finished work by you? " ad^ed Mr. Gilford. 

^^ Only one ; and that is a portrait." 

" Pray let me see it.'' 

I thought I had never heard .George's steps so slow and heavy as they 
funded through the great silent studio when he went towards the dark 
recess where Medora*s portrait was concealed from sight. He returned, 
bringing it in his arms, and placed it before his ^^ House of Life." We all 
three gazed at it in silence as it stood before us in its sweet, pathetic, and 
exalted beauty. 

At length Mr. Gilford sighed heavily, and passed his hand across his 
forehead. 

^^ Such a face as that " he said in a low voice, ^^ is enough to bring back 
all the dreams of a man*s youth.*' 

And again there was silence in the great, sombre studio, — a silence 
filled to overflowing with Medora's sweet, still beauty. 
^ " Is there any price for this picture ? " Mr. Gilford inquired, as he 
turned from it at last. 

" I do not wish to part with it," George replied. 

*• For a copy ?" 

^' I am sorry to refuse," Greorge answered reluctantly ; ^^ but I do not 
think it would be possible for me to repeat it." 

As we stood on the threshold at leaving, Mr. Gilford looked back. His 
eyes sought the lovely, upturned face, framed in the soft gold of its hair ; 
and again he sighed. 

As we neared his hotel, Mr. Gilford said to me, — 

" Do you know who the original of that portrait is f " 

^^ A Mademoiselle Volkonsky. Her mother is the Baronne Yolkonsky : 
she belongs to the Pamphili Doria family ; that is all I know." 

^^ Do you think Mr. Norman has any intention of marrying her ? " he 
ccHitinued. 

" 1 know that he has not any such intention," I replied. And then, as soon 
as Mr. Gilford had got out of the carriage, I began to reproach myself for not 
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faaTing implied in my answer more of the troth. Yet I oould not fed myadf 
aathorised to impart any portion of George's confidence. I had no right to USt 
Mr. Gilford that George loved Medora. 

I was sitting alone tiiat evening, Amy and Charley having gone with their 
aunt to the opera, when George came in. His step was quicker than usual, 
his colour was higher. I looked up at him, and saidC — 

'* What is it, George ? Something pleasant, Tm sure.'' 

^' Yes ; something very pleasant," he answered, as he sat down opposite me^ 
and drew from his pocket a small folded paper. 

" You saw Mr. Gilford write this at the studio this morning? " 

« Yes.'' 

** What sum do you suppose it was for ? " 

''A thousand, of course.*' 

*• Look ! " 

He put it into ray hand. I opened it. 

'* Three thousand. Just like Mr. Gilford. Oh George ! I am so glad ! 

" It is the jcindness, the encouragement ; they are worth more than the 
money," said George, as he replaced the cheque. ** Such a thing makes a 
man tingle with desire to do better, to justify the good opmion held of him." 

** Have you seen Mr. Gilford ? " I asked. 

*^ I have just come from his hotel. He wonld not let me say a word ; but 
told me that be knew the va!ue of the picture better than I did, and that he 
should have felt uncomfortable at paying for it less than it was worth. He told 
me not to say that I had put so low a price upon it ; but to state, if any one 
asked, that I had received three thousand for it." 

I laughed. " And it's very good advice. Mind you keep to it. Mr. Gilford 
likes to do kind things in that way ; and he knows the world thoroughly besides. 
You will see." 

And, as I anticipated, so it was. No sooner was it reported that* Mr. Gilford, 
the noted connoisseur, had given three thousand for a picture by Mr. Normans 
than George's studio was crowded with visitors, and orders were pressed upon 
him until one day he told me that he had more commissions than he could exe- 
cute in three years, and that he could take no more. 

Meantime Mr. Gilford was a frequent caller at George's studio ; and Chariey 
used to tell me that it was an *' infernal shame that no one except himself was 
there to hear them talk together. Every time Mr. Gilford comes," he said, 
'' my brains get sprained trying to keep up with what they're talking about; bat 
I wouldn't miss it for all the world, though it does make me feel what an igno- 
rant idiot I am. And to think of George's letting me be there, and taking so 
much pains with me as he does ! If ever there was a trump, he's one. I rather 
thiok some of those girls are finding it out too." 

*• What do you mean, Charley ? " I asked. 

*' Ah ! you should be there to sec for yourself. They come and make much 
of him, and talk stuff to him about his pictures, and oh I and ah ! at him, and 
flatter him till it makes me mad. Geese 1 " 

" Why, Charley, aren't you a little severe ? " I remonstrated. 

" No : it's just as I say ; and George hates it. He loots bored to death. 
Yesterday, after some of them had gone, I said to him, " George, you'll have to 
take a wife in self-defence.' But I wished as soon as I'd said it that I'd held 
my tongue. He looked as if I had strack him. What do yon think it ooold 
have been ? " 
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** It's never safe jesting with any one on such subjects. Don*t do it again, 
Charley," I replied ; and then I turned the oonyersation. I had learned, how- 
ever, what I had for some time been questioning within myself, whether George's 
success would have any influence in determimng him to make any advances to 
Medora. It was evident that his resolution had not been altered by thb sudden 
tide of prosperity. I wondered and lamented secretly ; but I never again sought 
to open the subject to him. 

At the end of a month Mr. Gilford left Rome. Six weeks later I received a 
letter from him : its contents gave me a shock of painful surprise. 
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rpHE Drama of Yesavius is the title of an interesting book, by M. Benl^, 
-L just published in Paris. It gives a careful account of all the disooveries 
made in Pompeii and Herculaneum, with descriptions of late excavations, and 
preceded by a geographical and historical account of these places, making thus 
a valuable summary of all that is known of them. 

M. Beul^ presents his own ideas of the causes of the destruction of life at 
Pompeii. We have already had accounts of tlie wonderful discoveries made hj 
M. Fiorelli from plaster-casts made in the moulds left in the melting lava. H. 
£eul€ describes thes^ proceedings carefully, and gives interesting details of these 
later labours upon Pompeii. 

*' The excavations of Pompeii, under the charge of M. Fiorelli, have entered 
upon a new phase. Before his day, the ashes were flung on one side, and ac- 
cumulated about Pompeii, in heaps which will be one day a serious obstacle 
whenever an e£fort shall be made to define the enclosure, the approach, the 8iu> 
roundings, of the city. M. Fiorelli, by the aid of a railway on an inclined 
plane, where the wagons move with their weight, carries away the rubbish 
beyond the amphitheatre, and far from the city. Before his day, little atten- 
tion was paid to consolidating the ruins, or to the method of attacking them. 
M. Fiorelli acts with more prudence. He comes at the ruins from the top with 
ease, and causes the upper layers of ashes, the result of modem eruptions, to be 
carried away ; and, wherever walls appear, he ascertains whether they are 
solid. If the beams that supported the walls, or formed the lintels of the doors 
and windows, are consumed by the action of time, he begins by sliding in their 
places timbers of the same dimension, thus preventing any falling of the walL 
Wherever there is any destruction, be attempts a restoration. A panel of stuooo 
is rendered firm by leaden clamps, a crumbling border of painted work is 
fortified by an edge of mortar, of a colour similar to the ancient cement. If a 
staircase is ready to fall, he strengthens it step by step. If a balcony is seen 
with its balustrade blackened and drooping into dust, a new railing is sub- 
stituted. 

" But the most wonderful service M. Fiorelli has rendered is his suggestion 
of making casts of plaster from the moulds left in the soft mass of liquid mud 
with which the place was deluged." 

The substance in which these places are embedded, which receives indiscrimi- 
nately the name of lava, or ashes (cenere), is well described by the term " liquid 
mud/' Towards the end of an eruption, fine ashes are ejected. 

" The destructive effects of these showers of ashes,*' says Prof. Whitney in 
an article on vulcanoes, the last year, in the ' The North American,' are fear- 
fully increased by the tonents of rain which frequently Ml in connection with 
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great eruptaons : these carry down the ejected materials in the form of great 
flows of mud, which descend the steep slopes with such velocity that they cannot 
be ayoidedy and, of course, completely overwhelm everything they reach. It 
was by such a lava d'acqoa, or water-lava, as the Neapolitans call it, that 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were suhmeified and destroyed.** 

M. Benld does not suppose that the deetmction of life was caused by the 
stream of actual lava, the red-hot, mdten lava, such as travellers oook 
eggs in. 

" Three causes were fatal to the inhabitants of Pompeii, — the earthquake, 
voluntary or forced imprisonment, and the gases^ heavier than the air, the 
breathing of which causcKl almost instant suffocation. All is aahea, hardened 
by water.** 

This substance is admirably adapted for the moulding process conceived by 
^I. Fiorelli, and he has been able to apply it to all substauoes whieh have de- 
composed slowly enough for the mould forming about them to become consistent 
and durable. 

^ Wood, for example, which has for several centuries resisted the ? dampness 
of the soil, and wludi has decayed by degrees, hke the vegetable products that 
compose charcoal, is an admirable subject for moulding. Balconies, stairs, 
floors, beams, even those that have served for uses the least possible to des- 
cribe, doors, the ornaments of windows^-everything, in short, in woodwork, 
can be reproduced. We thus obtain unexpected information on this class of 
workmanship among the ancients. The shop-doors are especially curious. 
There can be seen, in some of the temporary museums at Pompeii, casts of 
these which show that they were opened upon the side, and that all the front 
of the shop was closed by slats of wood. These were confined above and below 
in a deep groove, and covered each other like the sticks of an op^ fern ; for the 
plaster, in drying in the cavities from which the wood has disf^peared, takes 
up, too, the lock, the nails, the hinges themselves, which 'had remained fixed in 
the ashes, and presents them in the exact place they formerly occupied. 

''Furniture of wood, chairs, beds, presses, coffers, chests, &c., have prepared 
the same surprise." 

A most interesting discovery was made from the cast of a coffer of some size. 
'* Its hinges have given us a remarkable revelation. Everybody knows that 
there have been picked up at Pompeii thousands of cylinders of bone, pierced 
with one or two holes : the inventories have designated them as ' bits of flute,' 
and one might have supposed that all the inhabitants must have had an excessive 
passion for music ; for these supposed firagments of flute were found in every 
house. In the tombs of Greece and Italy, too, similar cylinders of ivory or 
bone have been often picked up by explorers, who have contented themselves 
with saying * bits of flute.' What, then, was the satisfaction of M. Fiorelli, 
when, in breaking the carapace of ashes which covered the plaster poured into 
one of these cavities, he saw appear the cast of a large coffer, and, attached 
and adjusted to the plaster, as exactly as they were placed on the original, the 
iron lock and the bone hinges, which had lasted longer than the wood of the 
coffer. Yes : the ' bits of flute ' were hinges fixed in their place by these holes; 
and, if the ancient tombs contain them frequently, it is because preci<jns objects 
buried with the dead were enclosed in coffers, which were reduced by age to 
powder ; while the cylindrical hinges fell to the ground, and remained unaccounted 

for." 
Ornaments of bronze ; incrustations the cok>ar of which, even, adhered to the 
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ashes, while the wood passed into dast, hare furnished the materials for the most 
charming restoration ; the angles of the woodwork, often eobured with red, coa- 
trasted with stripes of silver, now plain, now ornamented, — ^all display a novel 
character that make us long for further revelations. 

Here, too, the inhabitants of Pompeii are restored with all their costume, 
their attitude and expression in death. 

On the 5th of February, 1863, M. Fiorelli was notified that the workmen 
had met with a cavity at the bottom of which bones appeared. 

** Inspired by a touch of genius (for, simple as was the idea, no one had it 
before him), M. Fiorelli stayed the progress of the work, caused some pbister 
to be wrought, which was allowed to flow into this cavity, and into two others 
observed DEurther on, when they were filled, and the plaster given time to harden : 
the crust or ashes was carefully lifted away, and the casts of four dead bodies 
were seen as exact as those made from statues : a man, a woman, two yonog 
girls, one ahnost a child." 

These had been struck down in the public way : in the act of esci^ing, they 
met a column of sulphurous or carbonic acid gas, which must have suffocated 
them instantly ; and they fell in the bed of soft ashes, which closed around 
their bo<ties. Each figure formed in the half-liquid substanc a complete mould, 
betraying every line and contour of the body. It is into this mould that the 
plaster was poured; and the casts give perfect images of these victims in the 
moment of death. 

*' The features of the women are indistinct, but show the distortion of agony. 
A tress of hair is braided about her head. The seams of the sleeves of her 
tunic are caught together by graceful curves ; but the double buttons of glass, 
which retained each are of the circle, have fallen away, as the material was 
consumed by time. Her figure is large and elegantly formed. She had put on 
slippers with thick soles, on account of the stones and debris she must pass over. 
A lolver ring is on her finger. Near her were found earrings, a silver mirror, 
and a statuette of a smgle bit of amber, representing an Amorina. 

'' The three other bodies fell in a diiBferent place. In front a man led the 
way, the father, perhaps, of the young girls who followed him, and who died 
together. He held in his baud the earnngs of bis two companions, some corns, 
and the house-key. He is of low condition, for he wears only an old iron ring 
upon his finger : above the usual proportion in height, he measures nearly six 
feet. His cheekbones salient, the brow strongly marked ; his mouth sur- 
mounted by mustaches, all give him the air of an old soldier : the ips seem to 
be making an effort to breathe ; the eyelashes are perfect ; the eyes open, as 
though he were buffering still. This giant has fallen upon his back, but has tried 
to rise again by supporting himself upon his elbow ; and he has drawn over his 
head a comer of his mantle, either to protact himself from the liquid ashes, or 
the gas that was stiflmg him. The expression is that of being suffocated : thus 
Pliny must have died. 

'* But the most touching spectacle is that of the two sisters, who were running 
some steps behind this colossus, supporting each other, breathing in the same 
poison, Mmg at the same moment, and dying with feet interlaced. The 
oldest lies upon her side, as though for sleep : two iron rings upon her fingers, 
and her large, flat ears attest her low condition. The other young gurl is not 
yet fourteen years old. She has fallen with her arms extended as for protect- 
tion, orto serve as a pillow. One denched hand betrays the agony of her sufferiQg: 
the other holds upon her facethe akhrt of her dress, oriahimdkerchief, as if ahe 
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had hoped to protect herself from the mepbitic blast. Her two feet strike the 
air, caught in the folds of her tunic. There is a youthful grace in the little body ; 
the head-dress is that of the Italian women of the moontaios of the present 
day, — a braid brought over \he middle of the head. This pathetic picture is a 
drama in itself. These are to mummies swathed in bandages wet with melted 
bitnmen, nor masks of wax .nutated with odious exactness. It is a real groups 
with an expression that thrills as as we look ; it is a cast of nature upon the 
life — between the death — agony and death. Their attitudes and unstudied 
simplicity are fitted to give suggestions to the greatest artists." 

Li 1868 M. Fiorelli repeated this operation on a body found in a chamber 
of the house of Oaviaius Rufus. It was that of a man, the expression that of 
terrible agony. 

M. Beul6 regrets that the predecessors of M. Fiorelli oonld not have been 
inspired to take casts in the numerous places where only the skeletons of bodies 
have been found ; and he is anxious that the excavations of Pompeii shonld 
now be left, for the sake of renewed exertion at Herculaneum. 

He gives good reasons for this Pompeii had been ahready despoiled by its 
own inhabitants, who, after their escape from the eruption, returned, and could 
easily, and evidently did, take away the greater part of the furniture of their 
houses. 

Then the heavy works of stone that lie amidst the debris of Pompeii prevent 
the taking casts in the moulds which the lava would form, according to M. 
Horelli's process. 

The most important part of the city, too, is now laid bare, — ^the Greek 
agora, the forum, theatres, amphitheatres, temples, baths, and the richer dwell- 
ings. Little that is new can be anticipated. 

Again, Herculaneum was peopled by the Greeks, and given to the culture 
of the intellect, and elegant leisure ; while Pompeii was devoted entirely to 
trade, and its people were not as refined as those of Herculaneum. The earth- 
quake, too, that was so fatal to Pompeii under Nero, but half affected Hercu- 
laneum ; so that a part of the buUdings must be anterior to the empire, and 
its houses, of a more ancient style, therefore a purer taste, must have been 
preserved here. 

" It is, then, at Herculaneum that the method of M. Fiorelli, so simple, yet 
so faithful m results, should be applied. It is there that this skilful explorer 
will meet with dead bodies, finely moulded, with theur features, thdr beauty, 
and all the detail of their adjustments : it is there that he may discover floors, 
ceilings, doors, windows, presses, seats, beds, coffers, — all the woodwork con- 
sumed by time, of which the cast of plaster will immediately take the place, and 
renew then: forms. Mouldings, however delicate they may be, wDl have left 
their mark : every time that the pickaxe of the workman shall be arrested in 
the right place, a Uquid mixture can be poured into the orifices that will present 
themselves ; and, hardening, it will reproduce the perfume-box, the sculpture 
of a toilette-cadiLet, the re^ of the scribe, the tablets of the poet, the board on 
which the painter had sketched out his picture, — ^in a word, the most refined 
productions of industry, even when they were formed of materials that must 
needs be decomposed. New paintings, or even bronzes like those we have 
found already, excite our envy less than all these revelations, which will throw 
upon the life of the ancients a light absolutely new. 

*' Ah 1 if for the last century the predecessors of M. Horelli had thus taken 
casts of all the bodies found under &vourable conditions ; if they had sounded 
their cavities, and had filled them with plaster before destroying them, we 
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fihoald hare an anthropological maseam, which would reveal aU one would like 
to know of the race, the beauty, the costume, the fate, of the inhabitants of 
Pompeii. The drcumstaoces which caused or accompanied their death being 
thus approached, the history of this disaster, which had filled the world with 
interest, might have been reconstituted. All this need not yet be despaired of: 
it is not too late for such methodic studies in a soil which will afford better 
advantages for success than Pompeii, — in that of Hercolaneum." 

M. Beule's account of the past hbtory of Herculaneum and Pompeii is as 
interestiug as his anticipations for thdr fiiture ; and his volume b a valuable 
collection of all that is known of these cities. 
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THE average attainments of educated indiyidoalfl thronghont the ciri- 
Used world are, of neoeeeity, far behind thoee which form the prelimi- 
nary foundation of a thorough seientific training. Decades, even centuries, 
elapse before the best known seientific facts become the property of the 
masses of the people. To-day, when education is spreading, as neyer 
before in the histCMy of the world, these intervals are becoming less and 
less ; but eren now, unless a scientific demonstration directly affects the 
manufiuHiure of mat industrial sta|>les, or conflicts with some theoloffical 
dogma, it is likely to remain for an indefinite period the inheritance of the 
fomll scientific coterie to which its disooTery maj have been doe. This is 
especially the case with the great discoyeries in physics and physiology 
which have illuminated the science of the last quarter of a century. Every 
child 18 taught that the earth revolves around the sun, though the errors of 
past centuries remain irrevocably impressed upon the idioms of all languages. 
But who teadies him the most elementary principles of the nebular hypottM- 
sis, of the conservation of forces, of the meories of molecular phyncs, or of 
the organisation of the brain, nerves, and muscles, of his own body ? How 
many graduates, of other than me^Ucal schools, are aware that the force whidi 
they exert in work or recreation is due to contraction of the muscular fibres, 
or now that contraction is prodooedT 

This ignorance is by no means entirely due to popular indifbrence ; for a 
large class of readers await with eagerness the publication of any work which 
promises them new information in a readable shape. It is in great part 
owing to the fiict that most scientific men are without the means, the time, 
or the &culty, of putting their knowledge at once so clearly and so attrae- 
tively before the general public as to secure it a general hearing. Much, also, 
must be accorded to the bad infiuen6e of a certain class of publications, usually 
as resplendent in binding as they are inaccurate in illustration, and as fiur b€h 
hind the ordinary text*books as the text-books arebehind the advance-guard 
of scientists, in the point of representing the present state of our knowledge. 

Few, except among the ranks of physiologists and pbysicians, are aware of 
the progress made, imd the results obtained, during the last twenty years, in 
the department of physiology. Most of us would greet with astonishment the 
announcement that human thought was capable of measurement in any of its 
oomplex phenomena. That which speculative philosophy has failed to achieve 
has been accomplished by the united efforts of physics and phjFsiolot^. The 
popular expression which heads this article was originally promptea by the 
bdief in Um impossibility of the demonstration of wUch I iMtve endeavoured 
to give a slight account. The simple, lucid, and condusive e^riments here 
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detailed are comprehensible to eyerybody, and will giye an ^proximate idea 
of the methods now in use among pbysiolc^listB to extend their ndd of researdi 
in paths which a short time ago were only trodden by the philoeophers, whose 
exenrsions were -too often barren of resnlts. 

The facts which are brought out in the following remarks are easentially 
extracted from the publications of the most eminent £ur<^)ean physiologists^ 
Da Bois-Beymond, Valentin, Bonders, Hirsch, HehnholtZy and eqwoally 
Mayer. They are di?ested as mnch as possible of inelerant or superflnoos 
matter, and couched in as simple language, and as concisely, as the soiijeet will 
a^it. It is to be hoped that they may prore as interesting to the general 
reader as their importance demands. 

Motion is a function of much complexity. At first aght it would Bppeu as 
if a waye of the hand was a very simple action, demanding only the wfH and 
the power. Let us analyse the train of phenomena which brings it aboat. In 
the first place, the will acts ; it may be called, concisely, physiod action ; next 
the impulse of the will is transmitted by the nerve, making nerroos action; 
this is followed by the contraction of the mnsdes suj^lied by the nerve, or 
muscular action ; and, la^y, we have the motion of the member itsd^ a me- 
chanical action. If we prefix to these terms the analysis of a pre^eterminii^ 
cause, it give us three other terms, two of which are new, as follows :— 

Fint comes the impression made, for instance, by an external object, upon 
the eye or ear : second, the transmission to the brain of thb impresskxi throv^ 
nervous action ; and, lastly, the comprehension or appreciation by the brsim id 
the transmitted impression. 

In approaching these phenomena with a view to their explanaiion, the 
philosophers of oUier times would have studied them in their logioid order, their 
natural course : upon the principal that the study or explanation of &ct8 should 
follow the order of their presentation. The present school, however, taught by 
expexience, reverses the process, beginning with the most evident manifestatioiia, 
and gradually riang toward those which are more deUcate and ludden. Other* 
wise, the student plunges at once into insurmountable difficulties. ^' If it is 
true," says Mayer, '' that to study is to measure, how shall we study that wbick 
escapes all measurement? What unit will serve to express in figures tho 
phenomena of intelligence, wfll, and sensation? things similar among themselves, 
diflsiniilar to all wluch is not identified with them. Physiologists proceed 
otherwise, addressing themselves to the phenomena which offer them the most 
easy study. Each of their discoveries augments their means of investigatioB, 
ana allows them to rise to those actions which appear incomprehensihle,— «veQ 
to questions on which speculative philosophy has q>ent itself in fruitless effixris.** 
We should, then, b^dn with the last of the terms of the above-mentioned 
series, which comes wimin our scope, namely, muscular action. The proofc of 
the exhibition of the law of the conservation of forces in living beings, trans- 
forming heat into power, and vice versa, and the details of the method of 
inducmg the contractu>n of muscle by means of electricity, are not within the 
scope of. this article : it may, however, not be out of place to mention the 
molecular theory, now generally aocqtted, of the production of power in 
muscular fibre. Modem physiologists admit that a kind of combitftioo, or 
chemical decomposition, takes place, which disturbs the molecular equihbrinnir 
of the ultimate particles of the muMle, liberates die fwces previously retained 
in this equilibrium, and renders them evidently under two fixrms^ heat uidpowflii^ 
which are in one sense oomplements of each other* 
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It is probable tbat heat alone is first produced, and becomes partially coa- 
yerted into power which is expended in doing work : while the surplus heat is 
conveyed by the circulation of the blood to other parts of the system, or is 
dissipated. In some experiments, the power produced, measured by the work 
done, is proved to be the exact mechanical equivalent of the proportion of heat 
whidi may be missiDg when tested by the thermometer. 

By means of a beautifully* ingenious automatic mechanism, the exact instant 
of muscular contraction may be determined. This is known as the myograph, 
and is essentially composed of a cylinder turning on its axis at a known rate, 
and supplied. with a coating of paper, upon which, by means of a style coo* 
nected with the muscle by a delicate mechanism, lines are traced, somewhat as 
the Morse telegraphic machme registers its messages of dots and strokes. The 
lines upon the myograph are usually continuous, and record, by their curves 
and changes of direction, all the motions of the muscles with which the style is 
connected. By means of divisions upon the paper, graduated to correspond 
with the rate of revelation, the exact instant, and duration, of every movement 
is known and permanently recorded, even down to hundredths of a second. It 
is evident that, if the cylinder revolves, for instance, once in a second, that a 
curve occupying one hundredth part of its circumference will have been the re- 
sult of a motion lasting one hundredth of a second. The form of the tracing 
makes known all the circumstances of its production to those iiuniliar with the 
instrument. 

Now, this possibility of noting the exact instant of muscular contraction has 
cleared the way for another step in advance. The material is ready for the 
study of nervous action. 

Up to a very recent dat^, it was universally believed that sensory impres- , 
sions were transmitted to the brain, and that the voluntary impulse returned ' 
with the speed of lightning. 

The time necessary for these phenomena to take place was believed to be 
infinitely small, in fact, nil. Some physiologists declared that this point could 
never be determined.by science. In 1845 Du Bois-Reymond devised a series 
of experiments, which, in 1850, was carried out by Helmholtz, who had the 
honour of falsifying the above prediction ; and since then, Valentin, Bonders, 
Hirsch, and Hipp, and Mayer, repeated and simplified the method of operation. 

In all these researches, the plan was followed of exdting a nerve in the 
vicinity of the muscle which it supphed, and determining the lapse of time 
between the irritation of the nerve and the contraction of the muscle which 
resulted from it : then excitin;; the nerve at a point more distant from the 
muscle, and determining how much longer contraction was retarded. 

The difference was, of course, expUined by the greater distance that the 
nervous agent had to traverse in the second case, and indicated the rapidity 
with which the nervous impulse was transmitted along the nerve upon which 
the operation was performed. This enabled us to determine the absolute 
rapidity of the transmission. Helmholtz found that, to traverse a nerve 1*6 inches 
long, the nervous impulse required '000175 of a second, which corresponds to 
a rapidity of about 22*68 yards per second. This rapidity is subject to some 
variation from the circumstances of the particular case. 

This remarkable result paves the way to the study of the psychical action. 
** Has thought the infinite speed which is usually attributed to it ?" asks Donders : 
** or will it be possible to measure the time necessary for the formation of an 
i dea, or for a determination of the will ? " 
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The first reseaidies on this intgi crtiD g stdyject axe due to asbonouMn. 

Aboat the year 1790, Haskelyne di a ro T e red the arioaB het tiiat there waa a 
eonstant and equal diserepaoey brtween his obaervatkna of the passage of stan 
across the thread of the meridSan tdeaeope, and those of his a^tfant Knne- 
brock. This attracted the attention of o^ier astronomers ; and Beasd, eooi- 
paring the obseryations of others with his own, fimnd that noat obeervan 
flignahsed the passage of a star a little later than he did faimsdf, the diffisnnoe 
sometimes amonnting to more than a second. Other obaerren oeeopied them- 
selves with the determination of this enor, wbidi is called the peraoiial 
equation. Wolf, of the Paris Observatory, nnyented the ibUowiog meAod of 
eqaation: 

A InminoQs body was so arranged as to move in a cmnred line, like the are 
described by the ral star ; and, at the moment when the oeotie of this axtifieial 
star was really opposite the thread of the t^eseope, it closed the drcmt (tf a galvaBie 
battery, thus giving a signal of its passage. The observer, pressing a spring at 
the instant when he peroeived its passage, thos left a second trace on die aaon 
register. The interval between the two signals, estimated in firactioDs of a 
aeomd, gives the time between the real passage of the artificial star and die 
percq[ition of its passage by the observer, whidi is the exact value <^ the personal 
equation. This value remains constantly the same for each obsorvar, unless he 
attempts to correct it. Wolf reduced hia irook three-tenths to one-tenth of a 
second. 

This state of things is not peculiar to astronomers. On the contrary, it is 
universaL It may be said that a certain time always elapses between the 
instant when an act occurs, and that of the signal of an attentive observer that 
he perceives it. To ex^^n this, Bessd and Faye have suggested the hypothesis 
of a mental operation necessary to exiness by a signal the pere^ition of a 
sensation. 

This duration between the act and the signal of pereeptioQ has been termed 
the physiological period. 

If the observer's signal of perception, for instance, a motion of the hand, be 
always the same, it has been observed that it is produced more quickly when 
the act, of which it is the sign of recognition, is perceptible to the ear than 
when it is addressed to the eye ; and sdll more quickly when it is perodved by 
the sense of touch. The signal follows a visual impression in one-fifth of a 
second, an audible impression in one-sixth of a second, and a tactile impression 
inone-seventh of asecond. The physiological periods are, then, among themsdves 
as the numbers I, «, and 7. 

But this period does not correspond solely to the pyschical action, but to the 
whole series which has been previously recapitulated. 

These expressions do not inform us in regard to the duration of thought, or 
even whether thought has a duratiun. The term, thought, is here restricted 
solely to the psychical action above described. 

Donders invented a series of experiments which dirael onr donbts. By 
determining the different periods of simple and more complicated mental action, 
he also determined that the' greater time employed in the second caae waa 
used in the additional mental process indnced by the complication. Thedetaib 
of the experiment, however, will give a clearer idea of the point than any 
amount d explanation. 

First Oaae. The observer was informed that an electric shook would be 
g^ven to his right foot, while he was instructed to give the signal of his pereed- 
ti of it with biB right hand. 
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Second Oase. The observer was not informed which foot woald be operated 
upon, and he was instructed to give the signal with the hand on the irritated 
side. 

The physiological period, in the second case, was ooe-fifteenth of a second 
longer than in the iSrst case. It is clear, all the other conditions being the 
same, that the difference represents the time necessary to perceiye on which 
fflde the irritation had been exerted, and to dhrect the action of the will to the 
right or left, according to the circumstances. Therefore, the solution of a 
dilemma reduced to its greatest simplicity is a mental act of one-fifteenth of a 
second in duration. 

Instead of exciting the sensation of tench, the following experiments were 
made by Tisoai impression. 

Furst Case. The Observer was instructed to more his right hand, upon the 
appearance of a white light. 

Second OaSe. The signal was to be giTen with the right hand, upon the 
appearance of a white light, and with the left, if a red light 2q>peared. 

Under these conditions the solution of the dilemma occnpi^ a longer time 
than in the first experiment. On the contrary, in the case of an auditory 
impression, less time was employed than when the impression was received by 
the eyes. These differences may be attributed to a tendency produced by habit 
or exercise, as in the use of the right and left hands. 

The elementary mental processes which we have examined have not yet 
attained their utmost simplicity ; and, in the solution of the preceding dilemmas, 
two operations of the mind can be distinguished ; first, the distinction between 
different impressions ; and, secondly, the volition of an action chosen from 
among other actions. Donders attempted, by the following experiment, to 
determiue the separate duration of each of these operations. 

First Case. The observer was informed that vowel-sounds would be enunciated, 
and was instructed to immediately reproduce the sound heard. 

Second Case. The observer was instructed to reply to only one vowel, i, for 
example, and to keep silence when any other was enunciated. 

His endeavours, therefore, were all directed towards the recognition of i ; his 
vocal organs being placed in an appropriate position, only the impulse of the 
breath was needed to prodnce the corresponding sound. 

It is evident how much the second term of the mental process is simplified 
under these conditions. The will, having to do with but one sound, acts, so to 
speak, instinctively, and the signal follows as elementary an act of volition 
as we can well imagine. It should be observed that this operation reqmres less 
time than the first ; and this difference is equivalent to the time spent in the 
first case in distinguishing between the sounds. 

The minute fractions of a second which these mental processes employ are 
not less tangible. They can be as thoroughly appreciated as months and years ; 
especially when multiplied for comparison with common standards. We hare 
seen that the transmission of the will, in the shape of a nervous force against a 
nerve, is at the rate of something less than twenty-four yards a secviud, or 
forty-eight miles and a half an hour ; not much faster than an ordinary express- 
train. 

To put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, at the equator, would have 
required a speed on the part of Puck of six hundred and twenty-five miles a 
minute. This would be more than seven hundred and seventy times as fieist as 
the human will can travel over its own especially organised conductorSy the 
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nerves. In other woods, if the will were to emulate the task of the goblin, it 
would have to select a latitude hardly more than five miles from the pole to 
complete the circuit in the stated time. 

It can hardly be doubted that these mental operations differ in their duration 
in different individuals. Every teacher comes in time to form a more or less 
accurate estimation with the &cility with which each of his pupils can compre- 
hend a given question in regard to some department of study in which he may be 
perfectly familiar. Indeed, I well remember how a pedagogue of my 
acquaintance, in jocose moods, would pull out his watch, and essay, as he said, 
to determine the thickness of our respective skulls by the number of seconds 
which might elapse between question and answer. The experiments above 
described were performed with the assistance of trained and apt obseiVers, and 
may well be supposed to represent nearly the maximum rapipity whidi the 
operations of the mind could attain. They bring before the mind, with more 
than ordinary clearness, the rapid march of science, the heights to which it has 
attained, and the light which it has thrown upon subjects still popularly regarded 
as beyond the reach of human ken. What may we not look forward to, in view 
of what has already been accomplished? 




IN THE HOLY LAND. 

VI. 

THE MONABTEBY OF THB DEAD SUA. 

OuB ride from Bethleheip was one of our pleasantest journeys. We 
started late, breaking up our camp in a leisurely manner, as we bad only two 
or three hours' journey before us. Our way went through a profusion of flowers 
that we had not seen before. Along with our fiifourites, the scarlet anemones and 
poppies, were purple and yellow anemones, the most delicate of dwarf iris, and 
many others for which we have no name. The ravines became more and more 
wildly picturesque, as we approached Mar Saba, where we were to encamp, in 
the very heart of the wilderness on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

The convent of Mar Saha stands alone on the bare, rocky slope of a deep 
ravine, filling in all the crevices with its stone walb, and its stairways stretching 
down the side of the desolate mountain. Two stone towers at either end of 
the building crown the height, — the most impressive picture of solitude and 
exdusiveness that one could imagine. Miss Martineau has celebrated the in- 
hospitality of the monks that mli^bit the couvent. They have never admitted 
a woman within its walls, and would not consent to do so even for protection 
from the fiercest storms. They make a good profit from travellers, however, 
by selling the water from the wells of the convent,— the only supply of 
water within half a day's distance. Perhaps one ought not to complain of this. 
As these monks came to the wilderness for seclusion, they have a right to make 
their own rules of admission ; and, as their walls have served to protect the 
wells for generations, they may feel privileged to put a tax upon them. But we 
looked at some distant clouds with trembling, knowing that we should find no 
shelter, even from a tempest ; we did, however, rob the monks of a little strip 
of shadow under the monastery waUs, for our lunch, as a hot sun was still 
raging ; and by the time we had finished this, our tents were ready for us. 

The gentlemen went to visit the interior of the convent, while the rest 
of us wandered about, through the aftemoom, or attempted a sketch of 
the picturesque stone towers, and the outline of mountains beyond on the 
other side of the ravine. 

In the evening we strayed out along the edge of the wild cliffs by the 
light of the moon that was struggling through the clouds. When we ciune 
back, we found our camp disposed for the night, — the horses lying in a 
drde round the tents, our Bedonm attendants asleep, their heads resting 
«ipon the saddles ; the faithful Hassan alone awake. I believe he never 
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slept, except occasionally at noonday for a brief bourns nap ! Five otber 
camps bad gatbered at tbe same spot, from a different direction ; bnt all 
were silent now, except tbe deep breatbing of tbe borses, a little motion 
now and tben among tbe mules, a wbisper bere and tbere. Tbe flags above 
were waving lazily in tbe dim moonligbt, and tbe dark sbadows of the 
gloomy towers stretcbed across tbe encampment. 

Tbe next morning a few men came out from tbe convent for backsbisb, 
due for tbeir bospitality in fumisbing us witb water. Tbeir demands were 
large, and tbeir looks were very greedy. Very literally we could apply 
to tbem tbe proverb, " L*abito non fa il monaco ; " for tbere was nothing 
less priestly than tbeir appearance, in long, soiled black robes, a high hat, 
without any brim, upon tbeir heads. 

This convent is named from St. Saba, the first hermit who retired to 
this place. We saw, in the mountains on the opposite side of tbe valley, 
the inniunerable caves that were occupied by bis followers : twenty-five 
hundred were bere at one time. St. Saba most have been disappointed if 
he came to get rid of society. His feelings were, perhaps, not unlike the 
lover of nature in our days, who finds, some summer, an exquisite quiet 
spot in the mountains, or by the seashore, and has some few days of 
happy sketching or dreaming, which be calls a study of nature, or himself^ 
by way of excuse. But alas ! bis dream is of short duration : by the 
next summer, twenty-five hundred of bis friends have found tbe quiet 
place, and hasten to enjoy it with him, and share bis little solitude. 

In our present state of civilisation, such twenty -five hundred has to be 
followed by the necessary uumber of washerwomen, telegraph-wires, mail- 
agents, and carriers ; for all these lovers of solitude need tbeir clean linen, 
daily ^newspapers, novels, letters, and worsted-patterns; and it requires 
only a yeai* or two to turn the quiet nook into a large '* watering-jHaoe^" 
with wide streets and huge hotels. 

Even in St. Saba's time I can imagine that thdr twenty-five hundred had 
some " following " of hashish-loving providers of their daily dates or eggs ; 
and when he came forth from the depths of his cave to look out upon the sky 
above the deep ravine, to dream awhile in the immensity of solitude, it must 
have been a disappointment to the saint to find twenty-five hundred other beads 
peering forth from kindred caves, and watching, perhaps, how be did it. 

Seriously, in looking a little at the outside of these monastic institutions, one 
cannot help wondering if they are in any way less selfish than are the ways of 
the world. For one who has a vocation for quiet or solitude, the uninterrupted 
life of a couv.ent is an ideal life. The impertinences of the world are shut out ; 
and there are long unbroken hours for meditation, for study. Montalembertand 
other admirers of tbe middle ages, can, with truth, praise the leisure that these 
institutions gave to the learned men of that time. 

But it is going too far to claim them as Christian institutions, or that sudi a 
life is, per se, an unselfish life — the life of a devotee. The one man who 
truly had a vocation for such a life had often a commanding influence that drew 
after him the many who had no such vocation : he had a spirit for meditation, 
a lofty soul, a religions devotion, and the hours of his solitude did elevate and 
inspire him. But for the twenty -five hundred, — ^they brought their world 
inside tbe convent-walls with them. As for " the impertinences of the world,* 
they were impertinent to each other, meddled in each other's little affiurs, as 
tbey would have bothered each other outside in the street or tbe shops. Tbsj 
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only made their circle smaller ; and, instead of enlarging their sonls, they 
dwarfed them. 

Montalembert's hook, " The Monks of tiie West," is written with wonderful 
plausibility. Along its hroad margin there are placed the heads of the subjects 
discussed upon each page. Where he speaks of the origin of monastic institu- 
tions, one of these notes is thus expressed : *^ The monastic life instituted by 
Jesus Christ." One looks eagerly to see what are these important words, 
quoted, too, by such an authority as Montalembert. He says,— 

" The words of the Redeemer, the Son of God, are express. He said to the 
young noble, whom be loved at the first glance, and who asked of him the way 
to life eternal, ^ One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and c<jme, 
take up the cross and follow me ; ' and again, ' There is no man that hath left 
house, or brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake and the gospel's, but he shall receive an hundred-fold in this 
time." 

Without enlarging at all upon the consideration of what Christ meant by the 
words " for my sake and the gospel* s," Montalembert passes directly to this 
conclusion : — 

*' Since these divine words were diffused through the world, men have been 
found, who, &r from being repelled by the sternness of the language, or 
saddened, as he was who heard it first, have fslt in it a sweetness and attraction 
beyond all the seductions of the world ; and who, throwing themselves in a 
multitude into the narrow way, have undertaken to prove that there is nothing 
impracticable to human w^ikness in the counsels of evangelical perfection. 
That has been found to be the case during eighteen centuries, and is still so^ 
despite the dislike and {nrohibitions of the fiUse wisdom of modem times." 

The meaning of such expressions as '' throwing themselves in a multitude 
into the narrow way '' is a little vague ; but they give room for the marginal 
note " in the gospel," which explains to the careless reader that they describe 
the " monastic life." 

•* Governed by these words of the gospel," Montalembert continues, •* the 
most illustrious fathers, doctors, and councils, have declared religious life to be 
founded by Jesus Christ himself " (here occurs the marginal note, " The 
monastic life instituted by Jesus Christ "), " and first practised by his apostles. 
The highest authorities have agreed to recognise that it was bom with the 
Church, and that it has never ceased to co-exist with her." " It may be said 
of it, as of the Church itself, that it exists by right divine." 

" We know with certainty, by the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that the first Christians lived as the monks have ever since." 

To support the statement of this certainty, Montalembert gives a few 
meagre quotations from ''the illustrious fathers and doctors." It is St. 
Bernard who makes use of the expression, ^'Cujus apostoh institutores...eX' 
Btituerunt," freely explained as above, ** They (the apostles) lived as the 
monks have ever since.'' It would be difficult to prove Montalembert's re- 
semblance between the lives of the apostles and the greater number of the 
monks of the West. But in a similar way Montalembert applies the words 
of Jesus to the rich young man. He declares that these words founded the 
monastic life. He makes the assertion, without, showing how the monastic 
life could arise from these words. Jesus did not ask his disciples to *' follow 
him " into a convent, nor even to the caves of the desert : nor did he praise to 
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them the anchorite life of John the Baptist He gires to John due praisei 
yet saying at the same time that the children of the kingdom of heaven are 
greater than he. He draws a contrast between his own life and that of Jolin 
the Baptist, recalling the reproaches of the bigoted Pharisees, who object to 
Jesns for '* feasting with publicans and sinners.** 

He takes his followers to the streets of Jenisalem ; he sends them into the 
villages of Galilee ; he sits with them at table in the houses of friends. 

He gives to them a new oommandment which is to stand next to the great 
commandment of the Law, ''Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gh>d; " and this 
oommandment is, ^^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." He says no- 
thing of deserting one's neighbour, of fleeing from him. At times he sought 
quiet ; but he came down from the mountain of transfiguration with reproaches 
to his followers that they had not meanwhile been doing his work. His dia* : 
dples are to follow him into the world. Away from house, and brothers and 
sisters, and father and mother, indeed, — ^for the work of the world, out of love, 
one to another, for Christ's sake and the gospel's. There is to be more leva 
given to humanity, not less : religion is not to be the selfish creed of the 
Pharisee, but a life of love. 

But the ascetics borrowed the hermit-life of the East, for which its climate 
gives many temptations, not from the teachings of Ohrist, but from the older 
forms of religion, — ^from a morbid suppression of natural instincts, nowhere 
taught by Christ, from which his teaching was a reaction. How different from 
the genial interest which Jesos took in all around him is the action of the 
ascetics who came afterwards ! Of Simon StyUtes for instance ! When his 
mother journeyed from Spain to Egypt to see him, he would not consent to 
look at her. He shut himself up in his cell, and she kneeled in vain at hia 
door. Even when his brother monks, lifting her, dying, from the threshold, 
begged him to show himself to her once more before she died, he refused to 
see her. 

Is that the sort of love that Christ showed to his mother and brethren 
When he was told once that these stood without to see him, he said to the 
crowd about him, *^ Ye are my mother and brethren." Did he mean by this. 
Ye nre those whom I thrust from me, whom I am unwilling to look at» when 
you kneel at my feet ? He meant rather that they were to be those who were* 
dearest to him, that they were Uke those whom he loved the most. If he had* 
indeed, separated himself from mother and brethren, if he had pretended to live 
in a world shut out from them, in greater sanctity than they, he could hardly 
have ventured to offer such a love as example of his love for those to whom he 
was speaking : nor could they have cared to accept it. 

There are a few enthusiastic men who have taken a part of the words of 
•Christ to the rich young man, " Sell all thou hast," and have acted upon these 
alone. Some one or two could for a while devote themselves to the vow of 
poverty, as did St Francis of Assisi. But St. Francis was embarrassed when 
his followers increased upon his steps : he did not know what to do with theou 
He himself had the giit of eloquence : he could preach, and with earnestness, 
imd had a right to the hospitality of the people, and earned the dai^ bread 
they gave him. But his followers wand^ed idly through the country, with a 
fimcy they had set themselves apart for a holy hfe, but often showing no signs 
•of it, though, perhaps, feebly searching for it 
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WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 

{(CoJiciudedJ 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



UNDER THE LIGHT OF STARS, 



""VrOTJ are not well this evening, Helen," said Mr. Carnegie to Mrs. 
-^ Tremaine, who was waiting in the drawing-room for the carriage. 
She looked exquisitely lovely as she stood, the toe of her satin slipper on the 
fender, and her round white arm resting on the velvet cover of the mantle-piece. 
Her dress, the most delicate shade of Rembrandt green, set off to advantage her 
golden hau: and fair complexion. 

As Mr. Carnegie looked a her in undisguised admii-ation, perhaps the regret 
that a thing so lovely must fade caused his remark respecting her health.. 
" You dear silly goose," she said, lightly tapping his cheek with her fan, •* why 
do you think I am not well ? I was never in better health and spirits in 
my life," 

" I hope you speak the truth, Helen," he replied gravely, '* but that strange 
whiteness around your mouth, and those fitful red spots on your cheeks, do not 
denote health. I tliink the excitement of the winter is wearing you out. I 
am ^lad the season is nearly ended, I hope we shall be quieter after it." 

'* Yes, I hope so," she replied in a low voice, pressing her hand to her side, 
for a sharp spasm almost wrenched a cry from her lips. 

The servant announced the carriage and, a moment after, Constance and 
Madame Landel entered the room, both in evening dress. They were 
going to a ball at the Torlonia Palace, — the crowning magnificence of the 
season. Lady Dinsmore, since the discovery of her son, as she was anxious 
to present him to the best society, accepted invitations where she had declined 
before. It was an evening of triumph for Guido, for among the many distin- 
guislied guests none received more flattering attention. His youth and talents,, 
connected with his sin^nlar and romantic history, excited in the minds of all a 
lively interest. The Mrs. Parlby clique were not admitted to this recherche 
assembly, so there were few to make envious and malidous remarks. His old 
friend and patron, Cardinal Catrucci, was present, and his congratulations 
were most sincere and cordial '* I always thought the dear boy was made 
of somethmg more than common clay," he said to Lady Dinsmore, in reply ta 
her almost tearful thanks for the interest he had taken in her &Qn« 
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And Constance commanded a due share of admiration, principally for her 
beauty and grace, but also for her unselfish loyal love, that had accepted the 
young man when he had nothing to recommend him bat his noble» gentle 
character. ** What a beautiful proof of love ! " many said admiringly, " and 
how justly her devotion is rewarded ! " Constance would have been happy 
and contented with her choice if there had been no change in his position ; 
but I must avow her woman's heart throbbed a little with gratified pride 
when she saw Guido surrounded by the most distinguished persons present. 

Lady Dinsmore seemed to have renewed her youth ; she was smiling, 
almost brilliant, and Floience trembled and blushed like an opening rose 
under the admiring gaze of Fitzhaven, who scarcely left her side. 

'' What a charming group of youth and beauty ! " said the old Prince 
Torlonia. " Lady Dinsmore, I congratulate you ; you have under your 
diarge three of the most lovely ladies in the assembly,— different ^types, but I 
cannot tell which I admure most." 

*' Thanks," said Lady Disnmore, smiling, " I call them all my children, 
and I cannot tell which I love best." 

" Happy children, to be blessed with such a mother," he replied, bowing 
gallantly as he turned away. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Tremalne entered the ball-room when the Prince Conti 
was at her side, card in hand, soliciting for a waltz. 

<' You must excuse me," she said, decidedly but sweetly, while she clung to 
Mr. Carnegie's arm. *^I shall only waltz once this evening, and with but one 
person." 

** Then a quadrille ? " he continued, eagerly. 

'< I am ahr^y engaged to the Duke of Fitzhaven for the single quadrille 
I shall dance." 

His brow lowered, and he bit his lip as he turned away without a word. 

" Why did you not dance with him just once, Helen ? " said Mr. Carnegie. 
^< The refusal seemed a little singular ; I think it would be more politic to 
dance with him once." 

^< If I dance with him at all, I shall dance with him more than once,'' she 
replied, raising her tiuthful eyes to his face. " Pray, do not question my 
decision. Believe me, it is best." 

He said nothing, but sighed heavily, looking after her, and sighing again 
and again, as Fitzhaven led her away for the quadrille she had promised 
him. Then he went to seek Florence, to whom he was engaged for tii^ g^^ae 

dance. 

" Leave me alone for a moment,'* said Mrs. Tremaine, as Fitzhaven, after 
the quadrille, led her to a seat in an alcove, where a large window opened on 
a balcony. " Let me sit here and dream a little ; it is so cool and refreshing." 

«* Just as you wish," he replied. " I am engaged to Miss Wilbreham for 
the next dance ; after that I will bring her to you." 

So he went off gaily to find Constance, and Mrs. Tremaine, glandog 
around to see that no one observed her, stepped out on the balcony and, 
leaning over the stone balustrade, looked down into the rose-garden below. 
It was a moonless night, but the heavens were radiant with the light of stars. 
The heavy air lay in a level cahn around her ; nature seemed reposing in « 
langnid sort of swoon, faint and oppressed with the odour that Flora showered 
Iiom ber open hand. The sad, silent city was slumbering beneath her, like 
an aged, exhausted mourner, w\io cotb^^^^ V^et VisabE end folds her weeds 
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about her,— sleeping, as she had slept for centuries, pulseless, passionless, 
and sereue. The music floated out on the perfumed au: ; the sound of 
revelry, the merry voices, the light laughter, all assumed strange weird 
tones, that seemed scarcely human to her morbid mind. She thought, " They 
are hke the mocking voices of fiends.*' 

A demon stirred the heavy air, and hissed serpent-like in her ear, *' the 
mockery of life ! the hoUowness of joy ! Enow ye not that each gay 
reveller is but a ghastly skeleton ; that youth, beauty, and mirth are but the 
masks men wear ; that under the smiling exterior is the heart filled with 
hot and seething passions, — envy, malace, bate, revenge, falsehood, deceit, and 
inconstancy ; Uiat life is but a mad masquerade, that will end suddenly when 
the great bell of doomsday sounds, and in the presence of the stem Judge 
every passion of the human heart shall be laid bare, every secret of the soul 
exposed to the searching white light of eternity ? " 

Thoughts like these rolled and surged through her brain until she clasped 
her hands to her head, and murmured, " my God ! I believe madness is 
coming upon me. Above the excitement, the pomp and fashion of life, 
these dark thoughts ever assert themselves. 0, it is true when we drive from 
our hearts the angels of love and peace, demons take possession of the empty 
chambers, holding mad revels that waste and destroy the frail tenant I " She 
pressed her hand with a gesture of agony over her heart, and raised her eyes 
as if to draw pity from the silent stars. 

At that moment a man stepped out of a door at the farther end of the 
balcony. It was the Prince Conti. In spite of the darkness he recognised 
her instantly, and, coming toward her, said, with eager joy in his voice, '' At 
last I have fomid you alone. All the saints be praised for this opportunity I " 

She did not reply, but, sweeping back her robes with an imperious motion, 
and rising her head haughtily, she turned to enter the ball*room. 

" For Ood's sake, Helen, stop a moment, I have much to say to you I " he 
cried, in a suppressed voice, seizing her hand. 

" What can the Prince Conti have to say to me ? " she inquired, in a tone 
that contained not an inflection of tenderness,— calm, clear, and cutting, as 
the light of the moon reflected from an idcie. 

'* What can I have to say to you ? what can a heart mad with passionate 
love have to say to the object of its adoration ? " 

** Oh ! " she answered, with a little scornful laugh. *^ But the same old 
story you repeated long, long ago. It has lost its interest, because it contains 
nothing original, nothing new I " 

He looked at her a moment in mute astonishment. '^ Madre di Dio, can 
this be the woman who less than a year ago told me she loved me ? " 

" i he very same," she replied, lightly. 

^ ^Helen Tremaine, do yon dare to trifle so with me ? " Coming nearer, he 
grasped her with a force and passion that left the imprint of his fingers on her 
wbite flesh. 

She (hew herself away with a look that made him tremble. Her mouth 
quivered, and something like tears started to her eyes, as she cried in a voice 
filled with the strength of scorn, '* Love is not won by brutality, neither is 
respect ! Prince Conti, nearly a year ago I told you all was over between ns 
for-ever ; and when I spoke those words, I spoke them with the truth of one 
standing in the presence of God. They admit of no chaQ%<i) ^<;^ ^^^cfi^<^^9^<s^% 
they are as final, as irrevocable, as the sound oi l\i<i \.t\3csa^\. "^x. ^owsia^aBi 
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She stepped forward, reached out her arms, and tried to speak his name, 
but lier lips refused to utter any sound. Then her arms fell, her head 
drooped heavily on lier breast ; she seemed to collapse, to sink together, 
as one suddenly smitten with old age. Some one spoke her name, but the 
voice sounded far away ; a supporting arm was placed around her just in 
time to prevent her fallin^^. And fainting, for the first time in her life, 
she sank senseless on Mr. Carnegie's breast. 

" Helen is not well ! I shall take her home," he said to Lady Binsmoro 
a half-hour later. " But do not hurry Miss Wilbroham on her account. 
She only needs rest and sleep." 

" It is very late, and we shall all go as soon as that madcap finishes 
her dance,'* she replied, glancing at Florence, who was floating like a 
zephyr on the arm of Fitzhaven. 

The tiny clock on Mrs. Tremaine's mantelpiece struck the hour of three 
as some one tapped at her door. It was Constance, who had just returned 
from the ball, and could not retire until she knew if Ellen was l)etter. 
*' If she sleeps I ^vill not awaken her," she thought, as she knocked again 
softly. There was no answer. The light was still burning. She tried 
the door ; it was not locked. Slie opened it and went in. Helen sat 
huddled up in an ana- chair, still in her ball-dress, her arms folded on her 
lap, and her head bent forward so as to conceal her face. Constance 
went to her and put her hand on her shoulder before she seemed aware 
that any one was in the room. Then she started and raised a face so 
haggard and worn with suffering that her friend cried in astonishment, 

Helen, what is it ? what has happened? " 

" Enough," she replied, in a hard, cold voice. " He despises me, and 
that is enough to madden me." 

" Who despises you '? " 

" Who ? " she repeated bitterly. " There is but one person in the 
world whose scorn or contempt would matter aught to me. Oh Ortensio, 
%vhy, why did I deceive you? I love you, I have 'always loved you, and 
yet I told you a cruel, deliberate falsehood." She started up and com- 
menced pacing huniedly back and forth, her hands clasped over her fore 
head and the red spot burning on her cheek. 

Then, pausing before Constance, she laid a hot hand on hers and said, 
*' I am consuming with fever. My brain is on fire. I am mad, and yet 
I cannot die. Oh, I thought my heart would break before this sacrifice 
was required of me ! I thought Grod would mercifully heal me with 
death. Oh, Constance, to-night I stood alone with him under the light 
of the stare, with none but the stern eye of God upon me ; and I would 
have given all the future years of my life to liave laid my head upon his 
breast for a moment and heard him say " darlmg * as he once said it. Yet 
coldly and scornfully I looked him in the face, and told him I no longer 
loved him. But I did it for his sake. I knew how he suffered, and I 
thought if I taught hun to despise me he would cease to love* me. I 
tried to cure one wound by inflicting another. But I fear by doing it I 
have driven myself to madness. I can be a hypocrite no longer. liCt the 
world know I am dying of a broken heart. Helen Tremaine is no more ; 
in her stead is but a sliadow, — a cold, lifeless shadow. I shall never 
smile again until I smile in the face of death. Oh, Ortensio ! the memory 
of your curse, your scorn, your contempt, will haunt me day and night. 
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It will follow me beyond the gate of time, and I shall hear it even above 
the roar of the dark river. There is nothing in life or death for me. Poor 
body, poor soul, dnft where thou wilt ! 

'' Go, Constance," she said, " leave me alone ; you but intrude upon 
my sorrow ; you are happy, and there is no sympathy between joy and 
suffering : go to your bed, to your sweet dreams of love and happiness. 

" Poor Helen, deai- friend," said Constance, clasping her in her arms, 
" I love you as a sister, we all love you ; try and forget this fatal i)a8sion, 
and be happy with those who worship you." 

" The worahip of a thousand hearts is nothing ; I would rather have 
one smile from him now than the adoration of the whole world." 

Constance glanced back at her as she left the room ; with her dis- 
hevelled hair, crushed dress, swollen eyes, and pale, despairing face, she 
did indeed seem another person than the Helen Tremaine who had left her 
room a few hours before in the flush and glory of her beauty. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



SHE SMILED IN THE FACE OP DEATH. 

The next morning Mr. Carnegie called to inquire after Helen's health' 
He found Constance in the drawing-room, and she came forward to mee^ 
him with a troubled face. 

" How is Helen this morning ? " he inquired, anxiously. 

'* Oh, Mr. Carnegie, I am very unhappy about her ; she has not left her 
room, and she refuses to see any one." 

^' Perhaps she will see me," he said, ringing the bell. He gave his 
message to the servant, and in a few moments she returned saying 
the "Signora'* would see Mr. Carnegie if he would wait. He 
paced the room nervously, glancing from time to tune out of the 
window, or exchanging a few words with Constance on ordinary sub- 
jects ; neither referred to Helen again. In a half-hour she entered, 
scarcely noticing Mr. Carnegie or Constance. She passed by them, walked 
straight to the window, and stood silently looking out. There was some- 
thing in her appearance that startled them both, and they exchanged un- 
easy glances as they looked at her. Dressed in black, her masses of 
golden hair tied carelessly back with a black velvet band, from the con- 
trast she seemed clear and colourless as carved alabaster ; around her eyes 
were heavy shadows, and her white, firmly closed lips told of tlie meotal 
struggle going on within. Constance left the room, saying softly to Hr. 
Carnegie as she went, " I am sure she will listen to you; try to oomfdrt 
her." 

Helen still stood looking perseveringly out of the window. It was not 

a pleasant scene ; the rain fell heavily, and Rome, on aramy day, is most 

depressing. The sharp gusts of wind drove around the comers of the 

BtnBeta and the few pedestnana ^ho ^qtq eiLyosed to its force fdded th«r 

doaka about them, aud bent theVx li^ea^ ^ ^<s^\aXAxxK^iS^^<^« ^kUthoogh 
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her wide-open eyes seemed to be taklug in everything without, 
actually she saw nothing ; and if one had asked her if the day was dull 
or pleasant, she could not have told. Her mind was filled, absorbed, with 
that one terrible thought. A thousand times since she had uttered that 
falsehood, since she had perjured her soul, she had regretted it bitterly ; 
she had even wished her tongue had been palsied before she had sfud the 
fatal words that had taught*him to despise her. She seemed to be uncon- 
scious of Mr. Caniegie^s presence, and he spoke twice to her before she 
turned sharply upon him with an angry " Why do you trouble me 1 Can- 
not you see I am occupied with my own thoughts ? " 

" I do not wish to annoy you, Helen ; you said you would see me, and 
I hoped you might need me in your trouble," he repliedfalmost humbly. 

•' In my trouble ! what trouble? Ah, I forgot; you played the spy 
last night, and listened to my conversation. It was an impertinent, 
cowardly act," she contmued, with anger ; " but don't think I meant what 
I said when I told him I did not love him ; no, for at this moment I love 
him a thousand times better than before." 

" Oh Helen, why do you misjudge me ? You know me incapable of 
acting the spy. Fitzhaven told me you were there alone, and I stepped 
upon the balcony just at the moment when the Prince turned away." He 
spoke sorrowfully and reproachfully ; but instead of soothing her excite- 
ment it seemed to increase it, for she went on in a hard, almost insolent 
tone, '* I do not believe you. You presume upon the right our engage- 
ment gives you to follow me and listen to me; but I hope you understand 
me when I say the words I addressed to the Prince Conti were not true ; 
they were utterly false, as false as all my life has been, as false as the 
words I repeated to you when I said I would be your wife, and that I 
hoped in time to come to love you. When I said it I knew I was lying ; 
I knew I could never love you, never. It was a farce, but it is now 
played to the end and finished, and the time has come when I must tell 
you so. I know you will despise me ; I do not care what your opinion 
of me is ; since he hates and scorns me, I wish all the world to do the 
same. I never loved you, I never could love you ; and more, I never 
intended to be your wife ! " 

'' Oh Helen," he interrupted, '' why did you say you would be my wife t 
It was unnecessary ; I would have been your friend always, and I had 
determined to trouble you no more with my entreaties." 

" I feared myself, I feared I was not strong enough to keep the resolve 
I had made. I thought my engagement to you would be a restraint and 
a protection. But I never believed the sacrifice would be required of 
me," she said, drawing near him, and fixing her eyes on him with a 
strange solenmity. '' I did not think I should live to be your wife. I 
hoped to die before the year had expired, and then you never would have, 
discovered my deception. For a long thne I have suffered much heref," 
pressing her hand to her heart. " A year ago I consulted a physidan 
and he told me I could not live long ; he deceived me. I thought to have 
gone before, but I am still here. Now let me make a dean breast of it, 
and then we will part, you with deep scorn and contempt for me, and^ I 
freed from a vow that has pressed heavily upon me ever since I made it. 
It is useless to wait, to hope ; I shall never be your ^infei^ -cks^^* ^^S^^iR» 
thought of it turns my friendship, my \itoxig lot ^ou \fiXft v^e^^<^ \sa^« 
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Oh, how expediency and deception have blighted my life ! It has all 
been a falsehood from the beginning," she cried in tones of sharp anguish, 
*' I hate the world, but I hate myself more. And if you do not leave 
me, I know I shall hate you also." 

A flush of wounded prided passed over the face of Mr. Carnegie as he 
turned away from her, but he said nevertheless, very gently, " Helen, it is not 
necessary to tell me this so cruelly. I have al^ys told you I should be to 
you only what you wished. If you have no further need of my friendship, 
my kindness, I will cease to ufHict you with my presence." He had reached 
i;he door, but he turned to look at her again, as he thought, for the last time. 
Perhaps something in his face, or the thought that she was losing for ever her 
best friend, caused a sudden revulsion of feeling. Sprin^ng forward, and 
throwing herself almost prone, and clasping his feet, she raised her eyes, wild 
with agony of entreaty, crying, " Do not, do not leave me ! I have no friend 
but you. 0, have pity on me ! I was mad ! Forgive me, I was -mad to 
speai such cruel words ! " 

'^ My poor child he said, in a voice broken with emotion, as he raised her 
from her prostrate position, " I implore you to be calm. Do not think of me, 
think only of yourself. It is unnessary for me to tell you what I have repeated 
so many times. I am your friend through everything. Do with me as you 
will, I am always the same." 

'* But you understand I can never marry you," she moaned. 

" Yes, yess, I understand it. I do not ask it. I do not wisli it if your 
feelings oppose it. Wo will say no more about it." 

He led her to a sofa, gravely and kindly, as though there was no wound in 
liis heart. 

'^ Best here," he said, '' and calm yourself by thinking of the peace and 
repose that await us all after the agony of life." 

He drew a chair near her, and, talung her trembling hands in his, he held 

them gently and firmly; neither spoke. She lay quiet with her closed. 

Oradually her convulsive moans died into silence, the lips ceased to quiver, 

. and she slept from exhaustion. Then, looking at her long and tenderly, his 

eyes dim with tears, his breast heaving with suppressed sobs, he touched with 

. his lips one of the golden tresses, and quietly left the room. 

It was glorious morning in March, and dozens of carriages were passing 
out of the Porta San Sebastino to meet near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The 
. greater part of the of the occupants of the carriages were in then: riding dresses, 
and near them cantered the grooms with their horses. Gentlemen in top-boots 
and red coats talked gayly to fair girls with sparkling eyes, white gauntlets, 
and jewelled fvhips. Conspicuous among the horses waiting for their fair bur- 
dens was a superb black English hunter, that pranced and pawed, impatient 
under the restraining hand of the groom. Fitzhaven had sent to Scotland for 
this splendid creature as a gift for Florence ; but when he saw the sharp upright 
ears, small head, and wild eyes of the beast, he decided she was nnsafe for a 
lady to ride. This morning, with a stubborn determination none could reast, 
Mrs. Tremaine insisted on mounting her. Mr. Carnegie implored, Fitzhav^ 
advised, but she only replied, smiling," I am sure of myself. I promise you t 
can manage her." She never looked more lovely, as she calmly sat on the 
.prancing, pawing creature, scarcely controlled by the strong hand of the groom^ 
^orroonded hy a dozen or more o! Yvei ^tavc^c^ ^Vvq lamded her in the most 
^xtiBFAgant terms for her courage ^d ^^mt. ^iLd\A5t&«c^\.\^ VksoKu^^oosS^^ 
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her cheek, that had been paler than marhle for many days ; and only a close 
obseryer could have detected a restlessness in the glance of her bright eye, and 
a hard determined expression around her smiling mouth. 

The hounds were away with a whoop and a halloo, and swift as lightning, 
freed from the restraininjj hand of the ffroom, the black hunter was off. The 
Prince Conti, riding by the side of the American heuress, flashed by Helen, 
and all noticed he did not salute her ; but she alone saw the look of cold scorn 
and contempt that shot from his eyes. 

Perhaps in all fhe world there is not more dangerous huntmg-ground than 
the Roman campagna, — % vast undulating plain crossed with almost im- 
penetrable hedges, and intersected with deep ditches. Innumerable ruins oi 
tombs, temples, and aqueducts, partially covered with mounds of earth, weeds, 
and tangled viner, render the surface deceptive and dangerous ; while unknown 
and abandoned excavations furnish openings and embankments down which the 
unsuspecting rider is often plunged headlong. 

There was plenty of game to be brought down. The hunters and hounds 
were soon iMsattered in different directions. Mr. Carnegie followed for some 
time the rapid pace of Helen until she entirely outstripped him and was lost m 
the distance. 

The Prince Conti, a prey to the most uncomfortable thoughts, soon left the 
company of the heiress, whom he had only joined to pique Mr. Tremaine, and, 
strikmg his spurs into his horse, dashed off, he knew not whither. He felt no 
interest in the hunt. He did not care whether he was in at the death, or 
whether an animal was brought down or not So he rode over miles of coun- 
try, recklessly and rapidly, objectless and aimless. 

It was about noonday when he found himself entirely separated from the 
others. Not a trace of horse or rider, kound or fox. He listened, not the 
faintest whoop or halloo sounded on his ear. All was silent as the ruined 
torn near which qe stopped. He must have ridden very far, for the dome ot 
St. Peters made iut a faint blot on the blue sky, and the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella was miles and miles behind. 

Perhapu the tranquilhty of the scene, the beauty of nature, the solitude and 
lonliness, touched the not entirely ignoble heart of the man, for his face grew 
soft and sad as he gazed into the distance, and tears, real tears, dimmed his 
eyes as he said, ** Why did she undeceive me ? Why did she not leave me 
always to believe her the angel I thought her to be ? There is nothmg so 
cruel as to be rudely awakened from an illusion. She has caused me to doubt 
all humanity." 

Suddenly on the rising ground before hun appeared a rider coming swifUy 
and surely in his direction. Striking the spurs into his horse, he sprang for- 
ward saying, ** My God ! it is a woman, and her horse is unmanageable. She 
has no control over him, and he is making straight for the excavation. Per* 
haps I can intercept bar and avert a terrible calamity." 

With his eyes fixed on the advancing rider, he dashed toward her. A 
moment after he grew livid as death, and a cry burst from his lips : " Madre 
di Dio, it is she ; I save her or die with her." 

Yes, it was she, Helen Tremaine. A calm white face, back firom which 
streamed rays of golen hair, eyes lit up with a sort of rapturous enthusiasim 
lips which smiled the divmest smile he had ever seen, small hands grasping 
tightly the bridle, a slight upright figure firmly seated^ and a. hatsft ^\^ 
^lyes of Gre and distended nostnls, shot by Ymn axt«^gi\\. %sA ^^w&. ^a. ^ssi^^sstss^ 
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from a bow. He made one desperate effort 'to throw Mmsdf before the 
animal, to grasp the bridle, bat it was ineffectual. He saw her pass strai^^t 
on to certain destruction. But as she passed she smiled a loving tender smile. 
Although she was face to face with death, she had smiled on him again, 
and that was enough. With a terrible cry of grief he turned and flew 
after her. He remembered calling out to her in passionate tones, of warn- 
ing her of the danger ; of imploring her to save herself ; and that eren 
while spoke both horse and rider had disappeared down the embankment 
into the excavation below. 

When he reached her she was leaning against a broken column, her hand 
pressed to her hearty gasping as one in the last struggle. 

On her face were the nnmistakeable signs of dea&, yet around her sweet 
lips still lingered the divine smile. 

** my (krling ! '* he cried, kneeling beside her, and taking her head upon 
his breast, ** tell me, where are you hurt ? *' 

^< I am not hurt" she gasped, '' I am ill. Cannot you see I am ill." 

Then, nestling closer to him, and laying her hand against his cheek with a 
carressing touch, she said, *' You know now, darling, — do you not ? — that 
when I said I loved you no more it was an untruth. I loved you then as I 
always love you, as I love you now. I said those words for your sake, be- 
cause I thought U you despised me you would cease to suffer ; but it Inroke 
my heart, Ortensio." 

He could not reply because of his sobs. 

Her little soft hand strayed over his face, and she murmured, ^' I am 
happy, so happy I You will think of me sometimes, darling?" Turmng 
her &ce to his breast, with a sudden strength she clasped her hands anmnd 
his neck. He held her thus close to his heart, and with mingled sobs and 
pr^ers implored her forgiveness. 

How long she lay in that last embrace he never knew. When he lookod 
into her face the blue eyes were still open, the sweet lips still smiled, but the 
spirit had passed away for ever. 

Hours after, one of the huntsmen, who had ridden fax from the others, 
peered curiously down this abandoned excavation, and saw there, on a gremi 
mound by broken column, the Prince Conti bending in a sort of stupor over 
the inanimate form, the dead face, of lovely Helen Tremaine. 



CHAPTER XLV; 



HBLMSFOfBD HALL. 



Two years ago, I, the writer of this little history, woven of so many threads, 
returced to England after an absence of some years; Among the letters 
awaiting my arrival was one from Lady Dinsmore, inviting me to Helmsfordt 
to celebrate the anniversary of the marriage of her daughter to the Duke id 
Fitzhaven. This mvitation I gladly accepted, as for a long time I had heard 
Uttle of the characters that had interested me so much some years before* 
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It was near the close of a delightful Jane day that I arrived at the Helms- 
ford station. I had scarcely touched the pktform when I was clasped in the 
warn* embrace of Guido, now the perfect type of a handsome English gen- 
tleman. 

*' Come/' he said, ** the servants will attend to your luggage, my mother 
and Const4Uice are impatient to see you." He led me to a handsome trap, 
I seated myself, the groom sprang up behind, and Guido, taking the reins^ 
drove swiftly towards Helmsford. 

I was interested, as well as pleased, to notice the respect and evident affec- 
tion with which the tenantry greeted this young man, as we passed over 
the estate lying between the station and the Hall. Although he was not a 
Yandeleur, he seemed to have found a warm place in their hearts. 

Twenty years before, I had visited Helmsford with poor Richard Yandeleur, 
then fresh from College, with all a boy's ardent hope for the future. I had 
loved him well, and tears dimmed my eyes as I thought of him, with all those 
hopes unfulfilled, lying in bis silent grave, and a stranger occupymg his 
place. 

As we drove up the avenue I felt a little saddened by these thoughts, but 
when I saw the charming group that awaited me on the terrace, old memories 
vanished, and I \va& prepared to enjoy the present. 

There was Lady Dinsmore looking scarcely a day older than she did eight 
years before, when she told me with tears of joy that she had discovered her 
son, and the singular history of the deception that had been practised upon 
her. By her side stood Constance, a httle more matronly, but loveUer, if 
possible, than in her gurlhood. Near them Fitzhaven and Florence, a merry, 
comely couple, and a little behind arranged, as Florence said, like the tableau 
of a play, stood Madame Landel, and by her side a pale mournful woman 
dressed in widow's weeds, with the most glorious eyes I had ever seen, holding 
by the hand a lovely boy of three years. The woman was Mona, and the 
little boy was Guide's son, whom they brought forward and presented as 
BicLard Yandeleur. Guido caught him up in h^ arms with the fondest look I 
have ever seen in a lather's face. " Is he not a fine boy ? He is Yandeleur 
of Helmsford, and I think he will be a worthy representative of the family; 
All the people idolise him, they always call him Yandeleur. In fact, I think 
they forget he has any other name. 

After dinner, when we all sat on the terrace, Guido, Fitzhaven, and 
myself smoking our fine Havanas, the conversation naturally turned to the 
old days. 

** Tell me first," I said," what has become of Mr. Carnegie? " 

•* We invited hun here for a month," replied Lady Dmsmore, "but he did 
not accept. He has Hved almost the life of a recluse at Carnegie Hall, ever 
since Uie deatli of dear Helen. Did you know that none of the physicians 
beUeved her death to be caused by her fall ? There was no sign of an injury, 
either internal or external." 

** Indeed." I replied, ** I am astonished. I thought she was killed ahnost 
instantly by being thrown from her horse. 

'' No ; the doctors have decided that she died of heart disease, firom which 
she had sufiered for some time, unknown to any of her friends. Of course, 
the fear and excitement of the moment caused the sudden and fatal result. 

We have all mourned deeply for her," said Constance. ** In spite of her 
waywardness, she was very sweet and noble, and I loved her as a sister." 
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** You saw the monument Mr. Carnegie has erected to her memory at 
Carnegie Hall, did you not, Fitz ?" inquired Florence of her husband. 

" Yes, dear, and there is not a more beautiful thing in all Scotland, It was 
made in Italy at an immense cost, — they say, the half of his fortune. With 
the consent of her mother she was buried at Carnegie, and he spends his time, 
poor heart-broken man ! watching over the remains of her he worrhipped. It 
is said he has a room no one ever enters filled with her portraits that he lias 
painted from memory. He never leaves Carnegie Hall. All he loves is 
there. He seems to have a horror of Rome and all connected with it. Madame 
de Marc and Helen's mother and sisters spend some part of every year with 
him. He is much attached to her famUy, and has dowered two of her sisters 
handsomely, and married them to young Scotch nobles. The first daughter 
of the eldest is called Helen, and she will be his heiress, without doubt. 

"And the Prince Conti, he mourned deeply for her, did he not?" 

" Oh yes, indeed he did," replied Lady Dinsmore. " For a long time after 
her death he remained in a sort of stupor ; his friends feared for his reason. 
However, he travelled two or three years, and when he returned home he was 
more cheerful, although he has never been quite the same. Two years ago 
we spent the winter in Rome, and he was among the first to call upon us. He 
was dressed in deep mourning, which he says he shall always wear, and 
scarcely spoke on any other subject beside, his sorrow for her loss. He told 
me that shortly after her death one of his family left him a small fortune, by 
which means he had regained two of his palaces and the most of his jewels ; 
l)ut he added, with the dreariest sigh I ever heard, * It came too late to make 
me happy ; I do not value it, she cannot share it with me." I thought he 
would never marry, but some time ago I heard he was engaged to a wealthy 
Italian countess, — a stern, dark woman, some years older than himself, and an 
-exact contrast to our Helen." 

'*I have something to tell you," said Guide, laying his handon my shoulder. 
" Last summer we had the honour of entertaining my dear old friend, the 
Cardinal. He came with his chaplain and servants, and stayed some time. 
He seemed delighted with everything, but I think he was a little disappointed 
because I had not converted all the family to the Catholic religion. He con- 
soled himself, however, by thanking the Madonna that I had not turned Pro- 
testant through the powerful influence of these charming creatures. We tried 
to entertain him in the most sumptuous manner possible. It was a great 
pleasure to me to be able to return even to some small extent his kindness of 
<)therday8." 

" But we were all nearly driven to insanity during his stay," said Florence, 
laughing heartily at the recollection. " Our good country people, not being 
accustomed to the dress of a Roman dignitary, surrounded the caniage of the 
poor old Cardinal, and stared at him in such a way that we almost died of 
mortification, and one day he said mass in the little chapel Guide built on the 
estate for the Irish labourers, and tiiey all came from far and near, as though 
it were a great spectacle." 

•* I think," said Constance, *' he regretted more than anything Jthat our 

baby was to be brought up a Protestant. Dear old gentleman, I am very 

fond of him, but I cannot change my opinion to please him. Although I am 

perfectly contented that Guide is a Catholic, because he has always been one, 

yet ndther of us wishca out baby to be. He is the representative of aa 

English Protestant family, and somoal ioWo'w \^<^i^^<^TiQl\ivakl^x^5&&^^ 
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" We will go to-morrow and see the new school-house my precious mother 
has built for the poor, and all the other improvements she has made. They 
worship her as though she were an angel," said Guido, looking fondly at Lady 
Dinsmore. 

" I think my people love me," she said, ** but they love Guido and Con- 
stance equally well. And Mona and our baby are adored because they bear 
the name of Vandeleur. We live the most of our time here. I prefer Helmsford 
to Dinsmore Castle, Constance is at home in sight 'of the rectory, and Guido 
is always happy where we are. Yet we spend most of our winters in Rome, 
as we cannot be entirely separated from Sister Agatha, and Mona wishes to be 
with her mother some of the time, but she will not be parted from our boy 
for a day. She fancies he resembles her dead husband. So we arrange it to 
please all ; we spend four months in Borne, two at Dinsmore Castle, and the 
other six here. We are such a happy, contented family now, I can scarcely 
realise we have all passed through so many vicissitudes and sorrows." 

*' What was it I heard the other day in London of a talented singer who 
gave a concert in Covent Garden to raise funds for a foundlmg hospital ? "— 
and I glance at Guido as I spoke. ^* Also a new opera that has met with such 
a success ? All the world is going crazy over it, and the composer, they say, 
enjoys a higher reputation than any celebrity of the day.'* 

'* If there is any merit in anything I do, give Constance the credit," said 
Guido, with his old sweet smile, as he encircled his wife with his arm, and 
drew her very near to him, while he pressed his mother's hand tenderly to 
his lips. " I owe all my success, all my happiness, to these two angels," 

The little Eichard was brought around for his good-night kiss, and was sent 
away in the arms of the nurse, followed by Mona. One by one we fell into 
silence and happy musing, while we watched the roimd white moon rimng be- 
hind the row of tall lindens, touching with silver the spire of the old 
church, and flooding with soft light the park, garden, and terraces of Helms- 
ford. 

Travellers who have visited Rome, do you remember in a small cabinet of 

an old palace on the Via a picture covered with a blue silk curtain, which 

the custodian sometimes draws aside at the request of a visitor, and reveals the 
smiling face of a lovely woman ; the slight, elegant form rcbed in pale blue 
satm, pearls on her arms and bosom, waves of golden blonde hair, and limpid 
blue eyes? 

" Is she not lovely ? " inquires the custodian. " It is theportrait]of a young 
English lady who was killed some years ago at the hunt." 

Often as the last rays of sunset flood the little cabinet, a grave, handsome 
man, dad in black, enters, draws back the curtain reverently, and gazes with 
tear-dimmed eyes long and tenderly on the face of Helen Tremaine. 



NORTHERN RUSSIA AND ST. PETERSBURG. 



T>E70ND the rising of the North Wind in the Thessalian mountains there 
-^^ was, to the early Greeks, a land of sunshine and gentle airs, whose 
fortunate inhabitants subsisted upon the fruits of the earth, and knew neither 
war, nor toil, nor pain. But, as the dwellers by the iEgean passed the rocky 
barriers and advanced in the country above, this happy land still fled before 
them ; » nd to-day we know that the Scy tbia and Sarmatia of the ancient are 
throughout theur whole extent exposed to chilluig blasts, and peopled by races 
subject to the common lot of humanity, while the perfect clime, if it exists at 
ally eludes us in the open Polar Sea. Let us look at the realm as it is. 

Dividing European Russia into north and south at the line of Moscow, we 
have for the north a region stretching from the latitude of central Labrador to 
the icebergs of the Arctic seas, and whose great city, St. Petersburg, lies under 
the same paralled as the southern point of Greenland, and Mount St Elias in 
Alaska. From the heats of a New York summer we fly to Quebec and the 
Saguenay, and the tempered air of the lower St. Lawrence. To feel a breeze 
fresh from the Pole as that which blows over the Kremlin of Moscow, we must 
seek the lonely islands of Hudson's Bay. 

Central Russia rises some five hundred feet above the sea, and north-west 
of Moscow the Yaldai hills attain an elevation of nearly twelve hundred feet, 
and are the water-shed between the Baltic and the Euxine. Thence the land 
slopes away, on the south to the boundless steppes, and on the north, throu^ 
forests of birch and pine, to the barren plains that lose themselves in the pokr 
ocean. 

Over most of this vast tract intense cold reigns for the greater part of the 
year, and the farther east you go the lower is the temperature. At St 
Petersburg there are only two months, June and July, in which it never snows 
The Neva, the lakes, the canals, and the Gulf of Cronstadt are frozen by the 
middle of November, and remain firm roads of ice until the sun and wind of 
April open their channels again to the Baltic. It is an ancient custom to 
announce the breaking-up of the ice at St. Petersburg by a discharge of cannon 
from the Fortress, and to mark suniise and sunset by the firing of a gun every 
day while the river runs free. 

' Spring comes on with marvellous rapidity. The soil responds mstantly to the 
warm rays. The birch-trees expand tlieir buds into delicate leaves. The 
black firs tip their boughs with green. Grahis and grasses shoot up, and, with 
the few hardy wild fruits, come quickly to maturity. The inhabitants bask in 
the sun, and are loth to sleep through the long twilight that divides the days. 
Br mid' August vapours gather in the sky ; the trees begin to shed their thin 
fomge ; chill rains descend, and summer is oxei. 
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Little grain is raised above St Petersburg, and that little, so damp is the 
climate, must be kiln-dried for preservation. In some localities barley is sown 
as far north as Mesen ; but it is only three or four times in a century that the 
season is warm enough and long enough to bring it to perfection, and it is 
usually cut as fodder for the cattle. All these latitudes depend mainly for 
their cereals upon the richer harvests of the south ; but their rivers are stocked 
T?ith fish, myriads of wild-fowl find a home in the woods and by the lakes, 
mushrooms abound, and the swamps are filled with cranberries and whortle- 
berries that ripen despite the frosty air. The wealth of this region, from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the Oural, is in its forests and fisheries. The people are 
wood-cutters, hunters, fishers, workers in metals, charcoal-burners, preparers of 
tar and pitch and potash, makers of mats and of various utensils firom the bark 
of the linden, and of course linen and cordage from the flan and hemp of their 
low-lying fields. In summer the men go in companies to the Volga and its 
tributary streams, where they find employment as boatmen and labourers, and 
in autumn they explore distant tracts for game and furs. Fortunate is he who 
in winter discovers a bear, especially if it be where the nobility, and perhaps 
the Czar himself, will join in the hunt. Along the Dwina, and among the 
the lakes and hills of southern Fmlaud, excellent pastures are found, and the 
rearing of cattle is an important branch of industry. In the reign of 
Catharine U. a fine breed of Dutcli cattle was brought to Kholmogory, and from 
thence distributed over the Dwina meadows, where they still thrive and com-' 
mand the higheat price in the St Petersburg markets. As you go south from 
the Capital the country becomes more productive, and its fields are valuable as 
well as its forests. Agriculture receives greater attention, and the crops of rye 
oats, barley, flax and hemp amply repay the industrious cultivator. 

At the mouth of the Dwina is Archangel, the oldest seaport in Russia, and 
the only one of importance in Russia Proper, all the rest having been, in modem 
times, gained from her neighbours through conquest, — ^Archangel, whence the tim- 
ber and furs and fish, the oats and tallow and tar of this rugged zone find then: way 
to the outside world. It was the English who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, sailuig past the North Cape for a passage to China, found the Dwina 
mouth and dropped down the cold broad river, where was then but a monas- 
tery dedicated to the Archangel Michael. A little later, the town, taking its 
name fix>m the cloister, was founded as a place for traffic in deals and skins, and 
for more than two hundred years it was the single seaport of the empure. Several 
hundred ships, most of them British, visit it during the two months when the 
White Sea is open. Canals unite the Volga with the Dwina and the Neva, so 
that the merchandise of the Caucasus and Persia can reach St. Petersburg and 
this Arctic port almost without change of boats. Its great stone bazaar is 
crowded with the products of the country ; and the long summer days, with 
scarcely a night between, are full of life and activity. Much of the Siberian 
trade comes to its market ; and so few and simple are the wants of the people 
it represents, that its exports always largely exceed its imports, and the strand 
which skurts the river below the town is composed of the pebbles and gravel the 
English ships bring out as ballast. But with September, winter begins. The 
snow fiiUs &st on the log*paved streets, and the green domes and gilded spires. 
The ice closes the harbour, and woe to the pilgrim boat bound for the Convent 
of Sdovetsk, in the Holy Isles, or to the Bremen or Liverpool brig, laden with 
flax and grain, that has lingered in the stream ! Storms rage along the coast, 
and for almost another year the thirty thousand inhab\Uai\s^ q1,^^ u^^f^s^^&asx 
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are dead to the lands beyond the sea ; given up to St. Michael, who shines 
upon the city arms, — an angel, robed in azure, flying on a golden jSeld ; in his 
hand a flaming sword, and beneath bis feet a prostrate 6end. 

The original inhabitants of this territory were Finnish tribes, part of that 
race which finds its higher development in the Magyars of Hungary, and sinks 
almost to the brutes among the Ostiaks and Samoiedes of the Polar deserts. 
Those of the Grand Duchy of Finland have lost many of their distinctive 
characteristics by intermarriage with Swedes and Russians; yet the square 
forms, flat faces, and sallow complexions of the peasants in and around St. 
Petersburg show that Finnish blood still runs strong in their veins. Indeed, 
wherever in Russia Proper you find high cheekbones, depressed noses, and low 
awkward figures, you may be quite sure of Finnish or Kalmuck ancestors. The 
tribes on t)ie borders of the empire cling to their pagan superstitions, but the 
larger part of the people are embraced in the Lutheran and Greek communions. 
One of the noblest buildings of the realm is the massive Gatherdral of Abo, 
begun when Yummala, the deity of the Finns, was discarded, hke Odin and 
Perun, for the God of the Christians. How well I remember its towers dark and 
grim agamst the sky — type of the strength and endurance of the North ; while 
the wind, chill even July, crept up from the bay and ruflied the harebells 
that unfolded their pale blue petals in the grass beneath its shadow ! Finland 
is a better country for agriculture than the opposite coast of Scandinavia, and 
its inhabitants are industrious and thrifty. It has its own laws, which are 
similar to those of Sweden. Only Finns have offices of trust in its government, 
and its soldiers and sailors serve apart from those of Russia, and are held in 
high esteem. In recent years its language and literature have received careful 
attention from native scholars. Early in this century Professor Porthan of Abo, 
whose bronze statue adorns that ancient city, called attention to the richness 
of his native tongue ; and, by late Imperial decree, after 1883, Finnish 
instead of Swedish is to bo the official language of the Duchy. With great 
labour Lonnrot and Castren have collected its poems and traditions, and 
Topelius has embodied the life of its people in vivid story. 

Ah, these subtle differences of race ! The true Russian is taller, slenderer, 
fairer. His features are more harmonious, and his movements have a grace 
and agility to which the heavy-limbed Finn is a stranger. In the attitudes 
and bearing of the lowest peasants there is often an ease and dignity sudi as 
invests the Arab in his desert tent, or the Syrian threading his narrow streets 
with a serene poise, the gift, not of breeding, but of birth ; while their eyes 
and their songs — speech of the soul — betray a melancholy that touches the 
heart and kindles the imagination. This sadness is doubdess owing to the 
infelicities of their life for generations, and to the dreary monotony of a country 
where the earth wakes but for a moment to the caresses of summer, and then 
falls back into winter death, wrapped in a shroud of snow over which chill 
winds chant perpetual requiem. 

The inhabitants of the Baltic Provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
are of Finnish race, with the Lithuanians, a Slavonic people, in the south. For^ 
cibly converted to Christianity in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by Ger- 
man conquerors and immigrants, they are at present largely Lutheran ; their 
civilisation is German, and Germans are everywhere in places of power and 
influence. The common people here were formerly very degraded, shAzing 
tbdr bats with their cattle, and having now a season of drunken plenty^ and 
BOW B famine* But with feisonil tm&cnsi, \iv^ ti^ht to possess land, and 
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means of education, they are rapidly rising and adopting the modes of thought 
and life of their German teachers. The production of grain and flax, and the 
breeding of cattle are their principal industries, and tibey number altogether 
some two millions. 

Oourland, the farthest south and tJie most fertile of the three Provinces, 
consists of broad plains watered by many small rivers — ^plains where the pine 
forests have given place to fruitful orcliards and fields of wheat and rye and 
barley, with windmills crowning the ridges, and where well-built cottages and 
handsome manor houses, churches, and parsonages show that rich and poor live 
prosperously together. **(xottes Landchen" — ^Little Land of Grod — is the 
Courlander's name for his country. Mittau, its capital, is a small ancient dty 
on the Aa, where the nobles spend their winters, and where Jews swarm and 
direct the trade, as they do in nearly every other town of the Provmces. 

Livonia and Esthonia have a poorer soil and longer reaches of pines and firs, 
with countless cold, gloomy lakes, and vast tracts of marshy land, strewn, as 
in Finland, with granite boulders. In some regions, where Germans are nume- 
rous and the common people proprietors of the lands they till, substantial stone 
farm buildings, and broad, cultivated fields tell of good living and independence ; 
but their cottages have commonly but a thatched roo( and often destitute of a 
chimney, while even in the wealthy northern districts of their rich flax lands 
there is little comfort or cleanliness in the peasant homes. Livonia is by far 
the most important of the three, because it possesses the second commercial dty 
in Russia, the proud flourisbing Riga, at the mouth of the Duna, with its poli- 
tical and social influence, and its great trade in flax and linseed and timber and 
grain ; and the University of Dorpat, founded and fostered by Alexander I., the 
eentre of intellectual life for all this region. This noble institution owes its 
earUest establishment to Gustavus Adolphus when the provmce pertained to 
Sweden, but in the contest with Rnssia under Peter I. it was broken up, and 
for over a hundred years there was ho great school in the Baltic lands, and the 
young men who sought more thorough education were forced to go to Germany 
to obtain it. Now it has seventy professors, with many hundred students ; 
libraries, museums, the rarest botanical garden in Europe, beddes aa observa- 
tory richly furnished and made famous by the labours of the astronomer Strave ; 
and whoever in these previnces aspires in any way to place or feime must study 
at Dorpat The old aristocratic town of Revel, capital of Esthonia, lying as i; 
does between Riga and St. Petersburg, is of little importance in modem days ; 
but it is full of antique mterest, and being but a day's journey from St. Peters^ 
burg by steamer, it is a fiEivourite bathing place with the Russians during the 
heats of summer. With its seven picturesque gates, its castle-crowned hils- 
where the houses of the nobility are still Uke fortresses, where peculiar law, 
prevail, and no merchant is allowed to live, and with its outer town of trades- 
men and artisans imder munidpal rule, it perhaps retains more of the Middle 
Ages than any other European dty. There is constant effort on the part of the 
Government to assimilate these Provinces to the rest of the Empire, by making 
them Russian rather than German in character. Below them lies Poland, whose 
very name is a sigh, and whose Russian dties, Warsaw, Wilna, and the rest, 
have been the theatres of the most tragic events of the century gone. 

'^ Black people " and ** black rooms " are the common names for the Russian 
peasants and then: habitations, These houses are built of log or rough boards, 
the cracks stuffed with moss, and the poorest have neither chimney nor wia- 
doW| except small apertures closed with shutlei^ ot Q)\j^'^%s^>>^GeK^^^'^(^C!^^ 
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a little of the smoke eaoapeSy while the larger i«rt settles in soot and grime 
upon walls and inmates, thus justifying the appellation* Often the house has 
but one room, with a fourth of the space occupied by the brick stove or oven* 
the top of which, with its broad acljacent shelf, is the bed of Uie fSsimily daring 
the eold season — the clothes rarely put off, and a piece of felt thir only mat- 
tress and covering — while in summer they sleep upon the baich that, divan* 
like, encircles the apartment, or upon the ground beneath the sky. Sometimes 
the poultry are kept in the house daring tho winter, so as to be sure of e^^gs for 
Easter ; and in the warmth and dirt of the place vermin breed and abound. 
Almost every family has its bath, a small detached room, with its oven and tubs 
for water ; for bathing is their domestic luxury, and necessary to their religion, 
since without this purification by steam and scourge they are not admitted to 
Holy Communion. Indeed, for all Bussiana the vapour-bath never loses its 
charm, and they carry it with them wherever they go. Freshfield, the recent 
English traveller in the GaucasuSy speaks of the ddight with which the Cossacks 
at a lonely post-station, where wood was scarce and expansive, took possesaon 
of the bath-house after it had been heated and used by his party. In proof of 
its salutary effeots the Eussians point to the Fmns, and say that their supe* 
riority to the Lapps in size and comeliness is owing to their having learned to 
employ the vapour-bath. 

The better dass of houses have two rooms, with a paswge between tbenu 
entered by steps &om the rear, and the foundation raised so as to give plate 
for a cellar beneath ; while chimney and small glass windows give comparative 
comfort and cheer. Often the ground is elevated or lowered by the severe 
frosts, so that the house stands unevenly, and is strained and old b^ore its 
time. High in the quietest comer of the room hangs always a picture of the 
Virgin or some favorite saint. The easier the condition of the proprietor the 
more numerous are these sacred images, encased in frames of gilt, or beaten 
silver, with lamps binning bef(»re them, at least during tho seasons of fast. 
Thus every hut becomes a chapel, and the yearning, the passion, the poetry ot 
the people find expression through the religious sentiment. For in the ordinary 
hamlets and villages, books, as yet, are rarely seen, not one in a hundred of 
the peasants being abble to read or write ; and the whisky-shop is the only 
I^ace ol entertainment. The gardens are but enclosures for cabbages and 
onions. Most of the houses have neither flowers in the poor windows, nor 
shrubs not trees by the doors. They would stand with their gable-ends to 
the road, — the road that wanders out to the bare plain, or loses itself in the 
sditudes of the forest ; and the ehurch, with its roof and dome of green, ita 
gilded cross and echoing bell, is to the inmrtes the brightest object beyesd 
their threshold, as the holy picture is the most attractive thing within. 

This spirit of reverence and devotion, blind and slavish though it be, informs 
all the peasant's hfe. Before the figures of the saints he says his prayers at 
night with crossings and prostrations, and he renews them with equal fervour; 
when he rises in the morning. *^ God save thee ! " are the words with wfaieh 
he greets an acquaintance ; and whenever anything the least unusual happeu^ 
or he passes a consecrated place — a churchyard, a wayside shrine^ a oouveot 
tower — he crosses himself and sighs : ^^ Gospodi pomilui ! "—Lord have mercy t 
Conflagration or death from a lightning-stroke is always i^ken of as *' by the 
grace of God : '* and in all things there is that veneration for Hia decrees and 
snbmission to His will which characterizes the Oriental mind. The pielnie of 
of his guardian saint accompanies the Russian in all his joumeyi, and far ereqr 
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undertaking in life-— the moTing into a new boase, the launching of a boat upon 
the river, the breaking up of Mow ground — ^he desires the blessing of the 
priest. Beggars ask alms *' in the name of Christ/' or, " in the name of your 
parents " (for respect for age is a cardinal virtue here) ; and the poorest man 
would think himself unw<Mrthy to be called Christian u he refused to drop his 
mite into the waiting palm. No language is fuller of stinging epithets, or 
broader in its power of abuse than the Buss ; yet oaths and curses are seldom 
heard. Ye Bog — By God, is the most common affirmation, and this is used 
in a religious radier than a profsme sense. All the ecclesiastical fasts and 
ordinances are strictly observed ; and at Easter, as in the ancient Church, 
friends meet each other with kisses and presents of coloured eggs, saying, 
'^ Chrtstos Toskrest 1 " — Christ is risen 1 

The life of the peasants is one of toil, but rarely one of anxiety, and few 
grow old through fret about the future. They have a fiicile mechanical genius, 
and with their hatchets they build then: cabms, make the stools and tables 
which furnish them, and construct cart or sledge or raft, as their needs may 
require. The covereil jugs, and the bowls and spoons out of which they drink 
their quass and oat their soup, are &shioned by themselves from birch or Unden 
wood, and of the bark of the latter, in some districts, they plait their shoes. 
Almost every village has the principal trades represented among its inhabitants, 
and communities can be found living remote from any town where everything 
they require is of their own propuction. This general ingenuity and adroitness, 
and their easy ways, make them satisfied with poorer wwk than their Euro- 
pean neighbours ; but many English and Germans are now scattered through 
the country as directors of " Works," and the skill they bring to arts and 
mechanics, and the compefation which freer intercourse with the West induces, 
are causing vast improvement in their manufactures. Soon, however, Kussians 
will fill these places, for the ambition of the pec^le is roused, and under its 
stimulus they will rapidly master any trade or profession. 

The common dress of the men is a shirt of coloured linen or caL'co, which 
oitenest Ms tunic- like over the loose trousers that are tied below the knees a 
while the coat, double-breasted and with the skirt gathered at the hips, or the 
long, easy-fitting caftan — a Tartar name for a Tartar garment — ^reaches nearly 
to the ankles, and is confined at the waist by a sash or a belt of leather. Leg- 
wrappings of doth and bark slippers are used by the poorest, but stockings and 
loose half-boots of leather are becoming general. Full beards are worn, and 
the hair is often divided in the middle rather than at the side, and the head 
covered by a low-crowned hat or a cap bound with frur. The common garment 
for both sexes in winter is a wrap of sheepskin with the wool inside, and the 
seams decorated with a kind of featherstitchin bright colours — ^handsome when 
new, but so greasy and of such vile odour when old» that you hope never to 
encounter the wearer except in the open air. 

The ancient and still popuhu: dress of the women is a chemise of coarse 
white linen, open at the neck, with loose short sleeves. Over this the sarafan, 
a sleeveless gown gathered into a band above the bosom, with straps across the 
shoulders, ami confined at the waist by a sash or a long ruffled apron. The 
materials of the dress are handsome (x mean according to the circumstances of 
the wearer, and the necklace and ear-rings which complete it are of gold, ot 
coral, or coloured glass beads, as husband or lather can afiEbrd to buy. The 
kokoshnik, a high, turban-like cap, is their ancient head-dress, and its form 
varies in the difiEiBrent provinces. It is little seen now exo^ iqxm grand uv- 
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€a»oiis at Court, when, set with jewels, it forms a stately crown, and recalls 
the early Czaritsas and their attendant dames — wives of the great hoyais who 
upheld the throne. 

The usual head-covering of the women in these days is a handkerchief tied 
under the chin, and the gayer its hues the better it pleases the wearer. A 
late English writer speaks of seeing a peasant woman at Nijni Novgorod bar- 
:gaining for one like a rainbow for variety, and complaining because it was not 
•bright enough. 

**" Madame/* said the dealer, " there are no colours invented but those 
which are in that handkerchief." 

The young girls wear their hair in a braid down the back and tied at the 
«nd with ribbons. At marriage it is customary to cut up these ribbons, 
•called '* maiden beauty," and distribute the pieces among the bride's youth- 
ful friends as souvenirs of her girlhood, while her divided hair is coiled 
-shout her head, often to the singing of an old song whose burden runs : — 

" Ah, my braid ! my braid of maiden hair ! 
Now into two it will be parted ! " 
Of course all this applies mainly to the peasantry, the upper classes in 
<[re8S and manner of living conforming to western Europe. Nowhere on the 
•Continent is there more lavish luxury than among the nobility and the princely 
merchants of Bussia. Every clime and country contributes to their delight. 
The richest robes, the C9stliest wines, the finest equipages, genial warmth and 
tropic bloom in their mansions, make a fairy world in the midst ot frost and 
•desolation. 

Within doors the peasant women are quite as busy as the men without ; 
indeed, they often share in the work of the fields. They pull and dress the 
dax. They spin and weave and bleach the linen. They bake and brew, 
.and put up preserves and cordials of the wild fruit or of the raspberries and 
black currants that, with a little care, will grow in almost every garden. They 
•make coarse woolen cloth, and felt for rugs and winter boots a,nd mittens. 
They knit stockings. They fashion the sheepskin shoubas. They hem-stitch 
the ends of towels and table-cloths, and work them with flax-thread in various 
{)attems, and finish them with knotted fringe, or with lace of their own mapu- 
facture — ^patient drudges— often the real saints of the calendar — ^but whose 
recognition and reward are not of this world. Occasionally one is seen with 
an exquisitely fair and lovely face, but as a rule they have far less beauty than 
the men, and the poor, rough attire when abroad—- shapeless boots, scanty 
skirts, jackets of sheepskin or wadded cloth and hood-like handkerchief--- 
would obscure the charms of Venus herself. 

The most common articles of f)od are rye bread, fish or cabbage soup, 
salted cucumbers, caviai-e made from the roes of the sturgeon; with onions or 
garhc flavouring almost every dish. Meat is more rarely eaten, and even if 
they conld obtain it the Church fasts prohibit it for over a third of the year. 
So rigidly are these fasts kept, that among the orthodox neither lard nor butter 
nor milk nor eggs are used, and many even avoid sugar because it is clarified 
with blood, and cake honey in its stead ; while for olive oil, too expensive to 
be commonly employed, hemp-secd oil is substituted, which when firesh is 
sweet and palatable. The favourite beverages are tea (decoctions of various 
herbs and pepper-water sweetened with honey are used when Chinese tea 
cunnot be procured) ; Yuass, a fermented liquor made by pouring hoWag 
water on to black bread, or rye ox \)«c\«^ m^\ wA^^\b:^ A^^ whisky of tha 
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country. Drunkenness is their especial vice ; but intoxicadon never makes them 
quarrelsome — they sing, they embrace each other, they sit in a stupid maze» 
but they do not ^ht or rave — ^and it is so common, even among the priestSi 
that little disgrace attaches to it. 

Marriages were formerly contracted very early in life, and the young people 
disposed of as suited parents and guardians. Up to the time of Peter the 
Oreat, women were kept in almost Easter seclusion. Seeing in his foreign 
tour the advantages of society, this monarch, to the scandal of the old 
Kussians, introduced social parties and receptions after the fashion of the West. 
Thus the old order of things was broken up, never to be restored ; but some- 
thing of the past still lingers, and many marriages are yet arranoed by outside 
persons, with simple assent from the parties themselves. As Abraham sud 
his servant, '^ Go, and take a wife for my son Isaac, *' so these Russian 
pBtriarchs say to some wise-women who makes a trade of matrimony, " Go 
and find a wife with a good dowry for my son/' or, *' Seek me out a suitable 
husband for my daughter." To remedy, however, the evils resulting from too 
early marriages, the law now provides that the bride must be sixteen and the 
bridegroom eighteen years of age. This law is supplemented by the apparently 
useless regulation that no man beyond eighty, or woman beyond sixty, caa 
marry. Second and third marriages must pay the penalty of two and &ve 
years* absence from Holy Communion, and no orthodox Russian can contract 
a fourth. Nor can marriage take place during the Church fasts, nor at any 
time unless the parties have duly confessed and communicated during the 
previous year. The marriage of cousins is forbidden, and great care is taken; 
as to registers and certificates, so that bigamy is almost Knpossible. A secret 
marriage is invalid; and up to the age of twenty-one, the time of legal 
majority, neither son nor daughter can marry without the parents' consent. 

The dowry of a Russian girl is a most important thing. The poorer 
people begm in the very inlancy of theu: daughters to hoard it up for the 
wedding-day, and the attractions of the midden are not seldom measured by 
er store of spoons and linen. Each cottage has its brass-bound chest, 
eceptacle of the family goods ; and here is laid away every piece of home- 
pun cloth, and every purchase at fau: or market that can be spared for the 
daughter's portion. Great importance is attached to the ornamented towels, 
and it was an old custom for the newly-made biide to present one to the lord 
of the manor, who in return gave her a handkerchief enclosing a small sum oi 
money. Unmarried women are the exceptions here ; and those who through 
extreme plainness, or deformity, or illness, are precluded from marriage, are 
known as "Christ brides;'' and if they are poor and able to work, they are often 
tramed to be readers of prayers for the dead, during the interval between the 
death and the funeral — a sad life, cut off from ties of personal affection, and 
always in the house of mourning. 

Betrothal — the exchange of rings, and the blessing and prayers of a priesi 
m the presence of friends — ^usually precedes marriage, and is equally binding. 

The same religious ceremonies attend the wedding of the peasant as of the 
Czar ; nay, if many couples present themselves in diurch at one time, they are 
not wedded, as is often the case in England, by a single reading of the service ; 
but separately they must prostrate themselves before the altar-screen ; and 
hold the lighted candles ; and inhale the odour of the incense ; and listen to 
chant and prayer and litany ; and exchange the rin^ of b^tc^\k^\ ^&^>iRk 
crowned with Uie alrer crowns— ^prassang ^<b T&^&siiSi&scL^ ^Scsds^xa'^^^^'^s^^ 
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and taste three times the cap of wine and water in memory of the miracle of 
Gana ; and, walking slowly, make thrice the circle of the church, as token of 
the eternity of their union ; and thrice kiss each other and receive the 
henediction. The wedding feasts are 'often riotous, and not unfrequently the 
bride's whole dowry is spent in eating and drinking during the week whidi 
follows. A wretched practice, and yet, poor woman 1 it is not strange that 
she is willing to make the most of the occasion, for thenceforth her life is one 
of sober toil. Among the better classes, also, giuety rules the hour. Balls and 
parties are given, and friends vie with each other in elegance and display. 
The young bride returns her calls in a light bonnet trimmed with feathers 
(not worn by the unmarried), and at home decorates her hair with some dainty 
lace or musUn which represents the matron's cap ; but, should she die childless, 
her parents can reclaim her dowry. 

Birth and death, as well as marriage, the Ghreek Church invests with symbols 
and solemnities. When an infant is a day old, a priest b summoned to 
give it a name and read prayers for the recover}' of the mother. The calendar 
is searched, and the name of some saint chosen whose festival falls within the 
week of the child's nativity ; at least the proper and pious mode of procedure. 
The one selected becomes thenceforth the patron saint, the angel of the boy or 
girl ; and the festival day is his or her name's day, a day for pleasure and gifts 
and congratulations. Thns the present Emperor bears the name of St. Alex- 
ander Nevski, and his name's day is by our calendar, which is twelve days in 
advance of the Russian, the Ilth of September — a day for illuminations and 
rejoicings throughout the Empu-e. These days are begun by devout attendance 
on mass ; then an entertainment is provided for friends who, to show their 
interest, drop in without special invitation, and the evening is concluded with 
mirth and dancing. In a Kussian's eyes his angel is most precious and potent ; 
a sacred intelligence watching over all his life, and waiting to receive him when 
it is ended. Sometimes two or three in one fiunily bear the same name, and 
then the day is doubly celebrated. 

Excepting in a few great families, where it has been settled by special sta- 
tute, the law of primogeniture does not prevail in Russia, but all the sons take 
the rank of the father and share his estate. 

There is no such word as baby in Russia ; but the language is rich in dimi- 
nutives, and bv one of these the httle one is thenceforth called. Boris becomes 
Borinka; Roman, Romanonshka ; Alexis, Alesbmka; Olga, Olinka; Agra- 
fena, Grousha ; and so on with numberless variations. The baby's cradle is 
the linlka, a small soft couch suspended by leather straps from the ceiling, and 
curtained about, with print in the hut, with silk in the ball, a warm nest wliieh, 
at the least touch, rocks up and down. Until they are six or eight months old 
most infants are swathed, lor sleep, in long bands of linen. The old nurse who 
guards babe and mother lavishes on the child the tend'' rest expressions ; cmSb 
it her " Christ's child," her " General," and will let no one interfere with its 
shunbers. 

As soon as may be, the christening takes place. Among the upper classes it 
is usually performed at home, the font being brought from the church for the 
purpose ; but to the chnrch itself the peasants go, and sometimas, on saniiT 
Sabbath mornings when there is a market in the towa, the navs is filled wita 
cbildreD and their nurses and god-parents — ^for father and mother ndther trit* 
neea baptism nor marriage of theix o^wn oiS!^tvEi\^\ a^ strange cnstonii dadv 
teck to andeht times, and which \iad, in {h%\)e^Tnn^> wmx^v^i^^fi&saffin^ U 
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is a complicated service. There are prayers and questions and responses, the 
repeating; of the Nicene Creed, Bihle readings, litanies and amens. The child 
is brought quite naked, bat in soft wrappings, and at the proper moment is takmi 
by the priest and completely immersed three separate times in the ^yarm water 
of the font, for tlie Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. Then it is arrayed 
in a white garment which the godmother has prepared ; and about its neck, at- 
tached to a silken cord or ribbon, is hun$r the cross given by the god&ther, and 
of gold, or silver, or brass, as his means may allow; the cross which thenceforth 
it most always wear. After a half-hour of ceremonies the tired child is carried 
by the godfather to its waiting mother, glad to be swathed and put to sleep m 
its liulka. If it slumbers long and peacefully, she predicts for it a prosp^ns 
life. At forty days old she takes it with her to her <' churching," for its fint 
Communion. The drop of wine is administered ; the little mou3i wiped by the 
Deacon with a silken napkin; and then the priest presses its fisce to the pictures 
of the altar.screen and exclaims ; '* The servant of God, Gonstantine (or what'* 
over the name may be), is admitted into the Church of Christ." Catrying the 
infant behind the screen, he repeats the same in solemn tones, and thenceforth it 
is an orthodox Russian. 

If such preparation as this is needful for an exchange of worlds^ it behooves 
Russian parents to have no delay, since statistics show that two-thirds of the 
Peasant children die before they are a year old. Their rough life, now in the 
hot close rooms, now exposed to the freezing air, destroys the feeble ones, while 
it hardens the strong and leaves them to grow up into robust men and women. 
When quite young they are unrestricted, and lead a petted, care-free life ; but 
they are seldom rude or quarrelsome. 

There is much superstition among the peasantry, and charms and spdls 
are often resorted to for the cure of ague and other ills from which they 
suffer. An Easter-egg which has lain for three years on the shelf 
beneath the pictures of the saints ; cinders that have been in the censer 
during three liturgies for the repose of a soul ; a wax taper which has 
burned at certain matins and vespers, are favourite charms ; and, worn 
about the neck in a case attached to the cord that holds the cross, they 
are supposed to have healing power. In the country most of the diseases 
of women and children are treated by women. In every town there is a 
'' lady's nurse " educated at St. Petersburg or Moscow, and provided by 
Government. The poor have their own baboushkas, wise-women who 
49uffioe for their ordinary needs, and who -have great influence in the 
familes of their acquaintance. For the old nurse the housewife makes the 
cup of fragrant tea, and then, sitting by the deal table, pours into her 
listening ears the story of household troubles and anxieties, while the 
<;hildren gather round, waiting for the nuts and cakes or sun-flower seeds 
sure to be produced from the visitor's capacious pockets. 

Severe illoess is borne with a kind of Oriental resignation, and less re- 
signation, and less reliance is placed upon remedies and physicians than 
with us. If medicine is taken, it is with reverence, the signing of the 
cross, and muttered " God bless !" as it is swallowed. The person fatally 
ill is taken, if possible, to the church to receive the last sacrament ; but if 
this cannot be done, it is administered at home. As death approaches, 
the pictures of the saints and lighted tapers are put behind the couch of 
the dying ; or, if it be in a peasant's cabin, he is plsuc^d ow ^\^^\«sm3?s.Nss. 
the sacred comer; while a little chM \a \i<AaL XfiiA'bxV^ o\i ^ ^^-^ \ii5tfs«k 
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the holy images, and blessed and signed with the cross till life is gone. 
Great care is taken that there be no pigeon's feather in the pillow, for 
then the soul could not part quietly from the body, as the pigeon is " the 
bird of the Holy Ghost." 

Many people prepare their own graveclothes long beforehand, and 
elderly women sometimes go to communion in their burial attire. Whea 
the shroud is put on, a picture of the Sa\'iour or some saint is laid upon 
the breast ; the hands are crassed, holding a taper ; the tall crucifix and 
candlesticks with candles are brought from the church to stand and bum 
about the coffin ; and night and day until the funeral, an ordained reader, 
with an associate in wealthy houses — a peasant man or woman instructed 
for the purpose among the poor— keeps his station beside the body, inton- 
ing the Psalter and prayers; while friends throng in to look at the 
deceased and offer their condolence. Twice a day, while the body remains 
at home, the priest comes to sing a requiem. The face of the dead is 
uncovered, and in sombre attire the listening mourners cross themselves 
and weep at the touching words with which it closes : 

*' With the saints let the soul of Thy deceased servant, Lord, rest in 
peace, and keep him in everlasting remembrance." 

The relatives and friends in procession accomi>any the body to the 
church, and all whom they meet, strangers or acquidntauces, uncover the 
head and cross themselves, and wish repose to his soul. Arrived at the 
church, the coffin is deposited before the altar screen, while the mourners 
stand about it with lighted tapei-s in their hands; and with odour of 
incense and fei-vent ejaculations the burial service proceeds. When it ia^ 
over the priest reads from a paper a prayer for absolution, printed in 
Slavonic, and then places it in the hands of the dead ; while a band of 
satin or paper with golden cherubim and some sacred text upon it, is^ 
fastened around the brow. Then the last kiss is given, the coffin is closed 
and borne to the church-yard, and beside the grave the family wait— each 
throwing a handful of earth within — until the kindly sods are replaced 
upon the mound. 

Meantime at home the house is washed and set in order, and an abundant 
dinner prepared for the friends ; while in the kitchen or some out-house a taUe 
is spread lor the beggars who always crowd to a funeral, and who, on such 
occasions, are treated as guests and waited upon by the family. Thdr dinner 
is first served, and then the household, witli relatives and priests and deaoms^ 
sit down to their own. Those who can afford it have mass and matins per* 
formed, and give alms to beggars for forty days. At the fortieth day the 
funeral services are almost repeated, and if a will was lell it is then read. On 
the anniversary of the death, and on the tiame's day of the deceased, requiems 
are performed for them ; but not for little children, as they are deemed in- 
nocent up to the age of seven or eight years, when they go to confession. Dy- 
ing before that time, they are spoken of as *' the sinless babe. Vera ; " or, " the 
gi^tless babe, Dimitry." 

There are two days in spring called *' Parents' days," which are especially 
devoted to the memory of the dead. Then the mourners repair to the church- 
yards to bewail their lost Mends and to have requiems sung over tlie graves, 
and beggars hasten thither to recdve the alms which are given for the benefit 
of the souls of the departed. The peasants carry eggR^ cakes, curds, anythiDg 
of which their relative was especially fond, and eat them by the giave for 
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membrance. Madame Homanoff mentions seeing on one of these days a group 
of peasants even sipping whisky upon the mound, and saying : " May the king- 
dom of heaven be bis 1 he loved a drink, the deceased ! " The most common 
monument is a wooden cross, with date and name cut upon it Those of more 
ele^^ance have the inscription in golden Slavonic letters upon a green ground. 

The love of music is universal. At work or at leisure the peasant sings; 
and song and dance lighten the dreary monotony of his life, whether he hunt, 
or fish, or guide his b^t along the sIow*movmg rivers, or till the colourless 
fields. Of other amusements there are few. Swings and seesaws, espedally at 
Easter ; sledge-parties m winter, and the talk and gossip of the markets and 
bazaars, make up the sum. Among the higher classes card-playing is universal* 
Politeness characterises the people in their intercourse with each other. '* Good 
fiither," "good mother," are terms of address to elderly people ; and the latter, 
matushka, is used sometimes to the Empress. The superior calls the inferior 
" good brother," and a child is spoken to as "my little soul," ** my pretty 
dove," ** my angel Fedia" (Feodor). How much we may expect when edu- 
cation and favouring circumstances come to the aid of these natural graces I 

The Act of Emancipation was proclaimed on the 19th of February, 1861,. 
and read upon the same day in all the churches of the Empire. The mass of 
the serfs had been too long in slavery, and were too ignorant to appreciate at 
once then: new position ; but in Saint Petersburg and Moscow there were 
thousands who, by paying yearly tribute to their masters, had gained the right 
to become merchants, mechanics, coachmen, servants, and some of them had 
thus accumulated large fortunes. Yet, knowing that the pleasure of the master 
could at any moment call them back to servitude, they hailed with delight the 
breaking of theu: chains. With shouts of joy they greeted the Emperor as he 
went to the Kazan church to listen to the reading of the Emancipation ukase» 
They sent him addresses overflowing with loyalty and gratitude. They 
gathered in the tea-houses and the whisky-shops to celebrate their triumph. 
They embraced each other, and " companies paraded the streets smging, * Vol- 
yushka ! 7olyushka ! '—Darling Freedom ! " 

Eleven years have now passed, during which there has been steady improve- 
ment in their condition. More than three-fourths of theur number have 
availed themselves of the law by which they could obtain land in theur 
own right or hold it at a moderate lease, and every branch of industry 
has received large acces^ons from their number. The new laws re- 
garding land do not interfere with their communal rights ; they only fix the 
limits of the soil belonging to the former proprietor and to the commune. All 
local afBeurs are settled, as before, by Communal Assemblies held three times a 

J ear, and to which every five houses can elect a deputy. These Assemblies 
^ ave power of appeal to the Czar and the Ministry. Measures for the better 
instruction of the people followed their emancipation. Large sums were appro- 
priated for the founding of village schools, the payment of teachers, the pur- 
chase of scientific instruments, and of books and paper for the poorer peasants. 
Of course many of them were stupidly inappreciative ; but great numbers em- 
braced their new opportunities with eagerness, glad to forget the time when, if 
one man in the village could write his name, he shook hands with his 
neighbours in token of delegated power, and then signed theur contracts. 
When another generation, bom to manhocd and properly trained and 
educated, shall come upon the scene, we shall begin to know of what this 
Slavonic race is capable. 
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wer« all that chaneiemed it XoT^orod had grown neh tfaio^;h its eUeuufa 
UwU, The frt^. citj of the Xt/rtfi, it dee^ its prinees without rcgaid la 
the (inrA r>jk«s of Rnsaia; bat in the fifteenth oentnzy, after a tnrihSe 
cfmfWdf it was rabdued by Joha the Great, and its tteaaui e a and many of its 

f[irtrfr;i|Mi1 inliabitants were carried to ^looeow. Eren its Vecbe beU, wfakh 
134 so ofum summoned its people to deliberate npon^the affinn of the dty, waiMi- 
jftfiitM in his Utwer in the Kremlin With its many domes and q»iresi Norgorad 
still Ity/kn imposin;;^ an yoa approach it from a dktance ; bnt, enteringp yon see 
wi/l«^, 'Ic'solate streets, and empty coorts andiqnares, acron which the shadows 
of th« church tower &II, and through whose silent spaoes the winds btowaiig 
over the Volkhoif sing dirges for the gloiy departed. 

Pskof, the Hanse town, inferior only to Norgorod in trade and importance, hot 
a similar story of subjogation by the Moscow Sovoreigns, and is to-day a little 
prorindal dty with only the pride of the past to sustain it Within its kremliii» 
the C*athffdral of the Trinity stands upon the site of a chnrch said to hare hoen 
bnilt by Ht. Olgu two years after her conrernon at Constantinople. Pleasaot 
Uf»nding of tlie past with the present, before her cross, near the altar, hangs a 
lanif) presented oy the Grand Doke Constantino, which bums night and dscy 
for the namesake of the saint — ^liis daughter, the Grand Duchess Olga, now 
Queen of Greece. Tver, at the head of navigation on the Volga, and upon tiio 
Pefersbnrg and Moscow Railway, accepts the life of to-day, and leaving its 
nn(!i('nt pn*t(;nsionB to slnmber with its long line of princes in the oathedfd 
VAiilts, ixjtuktfS itself to the shipping of grain and tallow, and the forging of iron. 
Near KoHtroma was the home of Royal Romanoffs, and here lived Snsaniii, 
tlifl neasant who gare his life to save Michael, the first of the dynas^, from a 
bnnci of Polish ruffians who had come to murder him. ^' Do yon think I would 
sell my Czar ? '* said he when they offered him gold to guide them to theeatate. 
To reward his devotion a large tract of land, with many privileges, waa made 
over to his daughter and her heir, and the Emjperor Nicholas raised here a stains 
in his honour. The popular Russian play, ** Life for the Czar/' isfbandednpott 
this story of Susanin. Here, too, was bom Osip Eomisareff, who at St Peten- 
buiif, on the fourth of April, 1866, saved the Emperor Alexander IL finm 
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assasination, and bas since borne the name of Komisaroff Eosfcromdky. «' At 
Uglitch the yonng Prince Dimitiy, last of the line of Rnrik, was put to death ; 
and a tall silver candlestick, presented by the town, stands near his coffin in the 
Archangel cathedral at Moscow. Jaroslavl, on the Volga, is at present the most 
prosperous of these old cities, having a vast bazaar and sharing the oommerce of 
the river. It owned extensive lands, with several thousand serfs, and at their 
emancipation it received large pecuniary compensation. The population of 
Jaroslavl is purely Russian, audits women are famed for their beauty. Vkdimir, 
long the residence of the early Grand Dukes, is of consequence now chiefly be- 
cause it lies on the road to the Mn of Nijm Novgorod and Irbit It is near 
the 'northern ^limit of frmt, and cherries and apples are found in its market. 
Yiatka and Vologda, colonies of Great Novgorod, are simply the capitals of the 
broad, tbmly-setUed provinces to which they belong. 

Of the towns whidh have become important in more modem days, the 
principal are Nijni Novgorod, at the confluence of the Volga and the Oka, the 
seat of the great fair ; Perm, far in the oast, on the Kama, thriving on the 
Siberian trade ; and Rybinsk, on the upper Volga, where the immense stores 
of grain and tallow and skins brought up the river are transferred to barges and 
smaller boats for the canals that lead to the Baltic. For the streams are still 
the highways of Russia. Railroads as yet are few ; and off the post routes 
the inhabitants must wait for snow and sledge to transport their produce to 
market or water-side. Winter is here the season of activity. 

The traveller going from Moscow to the Baltic sees the rolHng country subside 
into dreary levels. The firs and birches grow smaller. A dull misty ricy 
hangs over landscape, and from the north blows a lamenting wind that makes him 
picture the wretched land beyond, whose trees and shrubs have disappeared, 
and vast fields of snow lie beneath the darkness or the low sun of ,the poles, 
then: white expanse rippled into waves by the Arctic gales. Suddenly a splendid 
dty appears on the horizon — a city with gilded domes and piercing 
spires and long avenues, linking Neva islands and reaching far out on the plain 
—St. Petersburg — ^Pride of Russia I 

Why did the great Peter choose this unpromising swamp for the site of his 
new town ? Because Archangel was inaccessible for nine months of the year ; 
because he wished to approach Europe rather than Aaa, and his port on the 
Sea of Azof being in the midst of Asiatic tribes, the mouth of the Neva was 
then the most dedrable spot on Russian soil. It was in May, 1703, that he 
began the city by building a small fort on Vassili Island, one of Uie clusters of 
islands in the delta of the Neva. The poor Fixms of the newly acquired 
district, prisoners of war, and thousands of peasants from the remote regions of 
the £mpu%, were drafted to transform the malarious marsh into a spot habitable 
for men. Multitudes died yearly from the effects of exposure, of the severity 
of the climate, and of superstitions fear, for the ruling priests and monks 
abhorred Peter's innovations, and represented his new dty co the people as 
'*one of the mouths of hell." But steadily the work went on. Forests were 
buried in the mud ; the soil was drained and raised ; a certain proportion of 
the inhabitants of other towns were compelled to make it their abode ; and, as 
when St. Mark's was building, every vessel leaving Venice lor the East was 
obliged to bring back marbles and pillars for the cathedral, so for years no ship 
or cart could come to Petersburg without bringing stones for the pavmg of its 
streets. Now it stands nearly sixty feet above the Baltic level ; the islands 
and the river shores are covered with massive buildings or transformed into 
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gsrdcns {dsnital with fines and birebes and ereij sbn^ tiiat can Ire in 
Doitbern air ; the Neva is walled with granite, and the iiwndating tide pomed 
down fnm Lake Ladoga is leMcned bj canals fed firom the stream ;wlule its 
h%h hititode and the strong fortress of Cronstadt protect it from inTasioo. 

The larger and nobler part of the dt j is on tiie Sooth bank of the Nera, 
and its centre is the Admiralty Sqoare facing the rirar. In this scpiare are 
the boilings for State pnrposes— the War Office, the Senate, die Synod 
where qoe^ioDS rdatii^ to the Chnrdi are settled — aU the estabfishments for 
the offic^ bnaness of the Empire. The Adnurahy is a huge pile of hiiil<fix^ 
half a mfle in length, devoted to the uses of the Navy. Abore it b the Win- 
ter Pabce, with a grand ascent from the Nera, the largest and stateliest of 
the pakces of Europe, where the Emperor and the thooands who attend him 
find ample space lor the splendours and daties of the Court. Here, in a 
guarded room, blaze the Crown jewels — dioiceat treasures of the Ooial nunes ; 
spoils of Asiatic conqaest ; gifts of lesser sorereigns trembling at the power or 
the Czars. By covered gadleries the Palace commmiicates with the Hermitage 
— the Louvre of Bossia — a storebonse of ancient and modem art, where all the 
schools are rqvesented, bat where as yet there are few pictures or stataes by 
native artists. In front towers the Alexander Column, whose shaft of red 
Finland granite rises dghty-foor feet, without fluting or ornament, and up- 
bears a bronze angd holding a cross, which, with the pedestal, also of bronze, 
dves to the whole almost twice that height above the pavement of the square. 
The only inscription it bears is : '^ To Alexander the ¥mt^ Grateful Biusia,'' 
Below the Admiralty, and near the river, is the famons equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great, erected in in the reign of Catherine IL The great boulder 
on which his horse is rearing was found eleven miles away, in a morass 
of Finland. This immense rock, forty-five feet in length and thirty in height, 
lying detached and alone in the swamp, was looked upon with awe by the 
finders, and their amazement was increased when, on breaking off a portion 
which a lightning stroke had shattered, crystals, agates, amethysts, and other 
valuable stones were found embedded in the mass. Of these stones^ and of 
other chippings of the rock, many little articles were made — bracelets, rings, 
snuff-boxes, caneheads— and sold at high prices throughout the Empire. With 
vast Uibour and trouble the boulder was removed to the dty ; and though re- 
duced in size by after cutting, it remains a noble base for the spirited rider 
who, clad in half-boots and flowing vest, sits on a housing of bearskin and ex- 
tends his right hand in benediction. His bead, uncovered and crowned with 
laurel, was modelled by Marie Collot, a young French lady, who, through the 
reputation thus gained, made a fortune in Russia by her portrait busts, and 
eventually manied the son of M. Falconet, the designer of the statue. 

(2 be continued) 
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She is SO fair, I thought, so dear and fair I 

Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 

With pensive profile delicate and sweet, 
And Titian s colour in her sunny hair. 

So fair, I thought, rejoicing even to note 
The little flexible, transparent wrist, 
The purple of the gold-clasp^ amethyst 

That glittered at her white and slender throat : 

The tiny ear, curled like a rosy shell ; 
The gentle splendour of the wide brown eyes, 
Deep, lustrous, tender, clear as morning skies: 

The full, sad lips^the voice that like a bell 

Ean^ thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 
High, airy-pu'-e as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the early summer days. 

And joyous as the laughter of a child. 

Dearest, has Heaven au^ht to give thee more P 
I thought, the while I watched her changing face, 
Heard her flne tones and marked her gestures' grace,- 

Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before. 

We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God's shaping chisel, waits us as the rest, 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest. 

And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. 
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(Oonttnutcu) 



Jesus, on the oontxary, preached to his disdples a life of aetiyity. He seat 
them out, telling them to h^ the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out deyils : '' Freely ye have received, freely give." He expressly blames 
those who spend their lives only in profession : ^^ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven." 

Two of John's disciples, wondering, perhaps, that Jesns had not led his 
followers into the wilderness, came to ask if he were the Christ that ^ should 
come ; *' and Jesus, for answer, bade them to look at the works that he was 
doing. And how UtUe satisfied are the men of this generation, he says ; for 
*^ John came neither eating nor drinking ; and they say. He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking ; and th^ say. Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. But wisdom 
is justified of her children." 

The monastic institutions do not depend upon the words of Christ for their 
foundation. Montalembert himself shows how feebly they are supported by 
them. Their prejudices are bound in with an older tradition : they overlook 
the fact that Jesus constantly impresses, that he is not trying to put new cloth 
into an old garment, but that he is bringing new wine in new bottles. The 
disciples of Jesus were reproached in their day because they did not fitst ao 
often as did the Piiarisees. Jesus taught them not to appear unto men to fast. 
But the earl^ Jewish ritual charmed the earlier Christian centuriea ; and the 
early Christian church took in this outward ceremony of &sting, along with 
other Jewish ceremonies, ignoring the '* newer wine " of Christ's tcachiog. 
Writers brought up in Catholic institutions cannot get rid of this pr^udiee. 
Benan says, ^' The convent is the necessary consequence of the Christian spirit : 
there is no Christianity perfect but in the convent, since the evaogelieal ideal 
can be realised only there." 
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But it seems difficult to reconcile the ideal of the oonyent, as we have said, 
with the new commandment, given especially by Christ as the Christian com- 
mandment, of love to one's neighbour. The cenobitic life is surely one of self- 
devotion, at its best, and ht from being that of devotion to others. Jesus con- 
stantly reiterates that those shall know the doctrine who do the will of 
the Father, — ^that by its fruits the tree is known. 

The convents of the middle ages showed their fruits in the treasures of 
literature for the cultivation of which they gave such favourable opportunities.. 
In our chaotic, disturbed lives, we can look with something like envy upon the 
monk sitting uninterrupted, as he illuminates his missal, day after day : his 
convent-wails shutting out the tumult of the warlike world outside. I doubt 
sometimes, indeed, if he were so completely undisturbed. Some meddling 
sacristan, doubtless, daily asked him what he was going to do next, and why 
he painted his missal so ; but there was one question of the middle age that 
could scarcely have crept into the convent : ** What do you do it for ? " And 
the amount of accumulated manuscripts shows a degree of leisure and time 
known to but few even of the literary men of our day. The picture of the 
conventual life of those ages has m it much that is attractive and worthy* 
How charming, for instance, is the convent life described by Bemusat in hia 
life of St Anselm. One vrould like to find agam the leafy solitudes around 
the monastery of Du Ban in Normandy ; and one does not wonder at St. 
Anselm's unwillingness to leave it for the honours of the world. How 
different, indeed, is the position of literature in onr time ! It has become so 
secularised, that there arises the question whether it b not a scandal to re- 
ligion to permit reading in our public libraries on the '* sabbath" day. 

** To do the will of my Father," was Christ's repeated appeal to his disciples. 
And he who most nearly finds out what this will is, and seeks to do it, most 
nearly follows Christ. It may be a life of seclusion or contemplation, or one 
of study, or of poetry, or it may be spent in tilling the fields ; but neither of 
these can be claimed as the most religions, or the most Christian, except so far 
as the Christian spirit is carried into it For the will of God may be accom- 
plished as perfect!^ at the table of the publicans and sinners as m the wilderness* 

Nor can temptation be shut out more easily in a life of seclusion. It was in 
the wilderness tnat even Jesus met with the Tempter. In the solitude of these- 
wild ravinea he could brood upon the selfish purposes to which he might turn 
the magnificent power awakenmg in him. But he returned ^' to do the will of 
his FaUier," leaving Satan fiur behind him, to a life of activity in the world, to 
all that love of motiier and brethren, pubUcau and sumer, inspired him to do ; 
and we are never told that Satan followed him there. 'Tis his last prayer for 
his diddples : he exdaima for them, '* I pray not that thou shouldst take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil." 

I often recall a painting by Gustavo Dore, called ^ The Novice," exhibited 
in the Salem at Paris while we were there : it represents the interior of a chapel 
where sit two or three rows of monks in contemplation or prayer, in their loner 
loose robes. Here and there you can get a glimpse of their faces, beneath 
their cowls, — ^fiatces of old men, some devout, some sleepy and heayy. But in 
the middle of the firont row sits erect the figure of a young man, with head 
thrown back a httle, looking out from the picture. He seems to have waked 
up suddenly, from the living death about lum, and to be wondering how he 
came there. The rest have forgottoi life apparently ; but he seems to ask, 

Wliy have I come here? Is this going to be all? Where is my life?" The 
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rest hare slept ont tbetr doubts ; but he has awakened to the waUg of lus IMng 
tomb. One shudders to think how often there most have been such an awakn- 
ing after the taking of a vow too unnatural to be demanded by religion, and 
surely not suggested by Christ in his appeal to the rich young man. 

All this region we were passing through seemed fitted to attract true 
anchorites ; and the climate of the East makes this caye-life more poesible. 
In Egypt, a cave is quite as much of a shelter as an Arab house, which is no- 
thing but four mud walls, without roof. With dates and a few Tegetables, 
what more could a hermit ask ? 

We went to see a Coptic convent on the shore of the Nile. I supposed we 
should find specimens of early Christian architecture. But we foimd the 
brethren inhabiting some comfortable caves, cut into a high cliff. They wers 
dressed in long black robes, with white turbans. They took us down steps 
«ut in the rock to large apartments, adorned with old paintings, which they 
valued highly, of St. Oeorge (whose owlish glare we met with frequently in the 
East), of the Virgin, &c* When we came out again upon the top of the cUfl^ 
they treated us to cups of delicious coffee The women of this little community 
fled from before our steps, and the children peered at us from behind comers. 
There was nothing more ascetic in their lives than in that of the Arabs about 
them. When from their convent-heights they see the dahabich of some tra- 
veller approaching up the river, the brethren roll up theu: simple costume into 
a turban over their heads, plunge into the stream, and swim out to demand a 
backshish, which is seldom denied them for their prowess. This is their con- 
venient method of enlarging theur funds. 

When the West took up this hermit-life of the East, it could not bring 
along the sky and dry an: of the desert. Life could not be made as simple ; 
and there was needed the service of lay brethren, of subordinates. Thus there 
arose divisions of an aristocracy in the convent-walls, in the very institution 
that pretended to be founded on the community of life among the early apostles. 

There must have been lacking, too, the dreamy influence of this atmoqihere 
of the East, with its wide, immense sky, and great solitudes. Instead of re- 
treats for contemplation, some monasteries became, indeed, charitable institu- 
tions, some schools of learning, giving some room for the activity of life that 
Christ urged upon his disciples, and which could find little space in the convent- 
cell, the true cell of the hermit. 

All this I might have gone over in my mind, as our caravan wandered away 
from the convent of Mar Saba, in the long hours of this day's slow journey. 
And perhaps some of tbese thoughts did arise ; but the path was very slippery, 
and we had to give attention to our horses' feet ; and I had not Montalem- 
bert's book ui my pocket 

We watched our horses* feet ; but we had to give ourselves up to them in a 
perfect confidence in their surefootedness, for we had no means of controlling 
them. This required some faith ; for the path slanted two ways,— on one side 
down towards the ravine, as well as up or down the way we were going. It 
was feared the dear old screw I had been riding could not keep up with the rest 
on this long day*s journey : so I had " the cook's horse," who did not under- 
stand my method of pulling my dear old beast's head from the edge of the 
ravine gently with my bridle. This anunal had a passion for plunging his head 
over the edge of the precipice ; and, if I tried to turn him away, one touch to 
the reins would set hun prancing on the brink of an abyss. 
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The only way was to leave him to himself, and shut my eyes in the most 
dizzying places, or call to one of the Bedouins to lead him from the edge now 
and then : there was always a Bedoum loose, ready for this seryice ; but his 
ideas of dangerous places were different from mine. If the path was smooth he 
thought it perfectly safe, even if it went along the very edge of a precipice of 
some thousands of feet. We had to-day an addition to our guard, — the son x>f 
a sheik, all adorned with guns and pistols and sword ; for we were passmg 
through the part of our journey where there was the worst danger from tho 
wild Bedouin tribes. We had seen their brown tents the day before nestled m 
the hollows of the rayine, and hoped they had not noticed onr small party defil- 
ing along. 

But we went on, undisturbed, in carayan style, one behind the other, oyer 
the wildest, most deserted precipices that imagination can picture. The sand- 
ooloured mountains looked perfectly leafless at a distance ; but, as we passed 
along, there were still gay flowers dose to the ground. There was great 
majesty in the form of the desolate mountains that opened upon ns as we wound 
along. One could easily imagine it to be in such a scene that Balaam stood ;: 
and Hasan pointed out to ns, across the yalley below us, the mountains among 
which lies the tomb of Moses, according to the belief of the Arabs^ who make 
a yearly pilgrimage to the place. 

We made but one stop, coming down a steep slope to where a picturesque- 
looking well was cut out in the white rock. Here was a party of peaceful 
Bedouins^ with theur camels, — a magnificent white one, and a long-lq|ged, 
shapeless little camel, three days old. On and on we went, and np again, tired 
and hungry ; for we had started early at seyen o'clock, on a light breakfast of 
coffee and roll and egg ; and we yainly looked for a comfortable place to lunch 
in. There was no shade to be found anywhere : rayines and abysses sloping 
below us ; great hills rising aboye at one side ; a hot sun reflected on the yellow 
glare of the rocky path and hills. At last the yalley below us. opens wider : 
we haye reached a higher peak ; the sides of the mountain fall away ; and far ' 
on, sparkling in the clear sunlight, framed in by yellow hillsi ie the blue 
waters of the Dead Sea. 
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Conttnuecu 

CHAPTER V. 



TF Jolien had been a rcue, he could not have pnrsned a better ooune for 
-'- grinning Madame d'Estrelle's heart. Day succeeded day, and they iie?er 
met, even by accident. And yet Julie, from an excess of confidenee or from 
heedlessness, passed more of her time in her garden than in her drawing-roonif 
and preferred a walk amid its lonely groves to the conversation of her fnende. 
On some evenings she shut herself up, under the pretence of reatlesaness or 
weariness, and, at such times, dressed elegantly, as if expecting some nnnsiial 
visit. She would wander to the very bottom of her garden, hurry back in 
alarm at the sUghtest sound, return to see what had frightened her, and sbik 
into a sort of amazed reverie, on finding that all was quiet and that she was 
really alone. 

One day she received a declaration of love, quite well written, and without 
signature or family seal. She was very much offended ; JuUen, she said, had 
failed in all his engagements, and deserved to be treated with cold diadaiB. Oa 
the following day, she discovered that this attempt had come firom the brother 
of one of her friends , and her first feeling was one of joy. No, certainly Julien 
would not have written in such terms ; he would not have written at all. The 
love-letter, which she had thought exceedingly graceful, as long as her uncer- 
tainty lasted, now seemed to her in very bad taste, and she threw it away with 
scorD. But what if Julien should take the same means of communicatiDg with 
her. Doubtless he wrote as well as talked. Why didn't he write?' 

As soon as Julie had asked herself this question, the consciousness of her 
own weakness made her blush painfully. 

*' What is the use of my self-control and my reason," she said to herself, 
'' if I allow my heart to go out in this way in pursuit cf a love that avoids me? 
Beally I am only protected by the indifference with which I am regarded, and 
even this shame dees not cure me. Why am I so inconsistent ? I thought at 
first that any advance upon the part of this young man would offend me, and 
that I would repulse him haughtily ; but, on the contrary, I am irritated by 
his sulmissiveness, wounded by his silence ; — angry with him because he hi^ 
foxjcotteu me. My mind must be very morbid." 

. She was going into a perfumer's shop one day, and met Julien at the door. 
As he had no right to speak to her in public, he pretended not to see ber. 
She noticed upon the counter a pretty httle &n, which he had painted for Im 
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mother, and had brought to the store to have mounted. Imaginiug that it was 
intended for her, she made up her mind to refuse it ; but how impatiently she 
waited for this little present. 

" He will send it to me mysteriously,"* she thought ; " it will be an anony- 
mous oflfering, and then — " 

The present did not come ; it had not been intended for her. How foolish 
she had been to suppose that it was ! Julien was in love with some other 
woman, a petty bourgeiose, or a woman of the demi-monde, — an actress, per- 
haps. She could not sleep for two nights ; and then, suddenly, she saw the 
fan in Madame Thierry's hands, and breathed agiun. 

In spite of herself, she could not help talking about Julien with Madame 
Thierry, and there was no end to the devises for turning the conversation to 
this subject. She wanted to learn what sort of a life a young artist led ; and 
although very much afraid of hearing disagreeable and painfol details, asked ' 
questions continually. After enquiring about the tastes and habits of artists in 
general, she would refer suddenly to Julien. '* Your son, for example, she^ 
said one day, in the course of such a conversation, ^' must have led a very 
brilliant and dissipated life, — a very agreeable life, at all events, — before his 
father's death, and your present trials." 

My son's character has always been serious," replied Madame Thierry, 

and I must say that young people of all classes seem to mo very different at 
present from those whom I knew in my youth. My poor husband had a fertile, 
brilliant, and graceful imagination ; he was one of those persons who fill life 
with unexpected pleasures ; far from being ambitious, and eager in the pursnit 
of glory, his aim seemed to be the enjoyment of whatever is most agreeable; 
Painting chef-d'oeuvres, was his amusement, and he allowed nothing to trouble 
him. The artists of the present day are impatient to excel their predecessors* 
They have invented criticism. M. Diderot, with whom my husband was very 
intunate, often taught him to appreciate his own works more highly than he 
would have dreamed of domg ; and, when my little Julien listened to l^s re- 
markable man, devouring him with his great eyes beaming with attention and 
curiosity, M. Biderot used to say, ' That child has the sacred fire.' But my 
husband did not want people to put too many ideas into his head. He believed 
the beautiitil ought to be deeply felt, and not too much studied. Was he right 
in this ? The imagination, he thought, ought to be adorned, and not oppressed. 
Julien was gentle and patient ; he read and pondered a great deal. Keal 
connoisseurs admire his paintmg more than that of his &ther, and when he 
speaks of art it is easy to see that he understands it thoroughly ; but he is not 
so popular with people in general, and is very indifferent to society. His mind 
is full of a great many subjects, in which he is interested ; and when I say to 
liim, ' You do not laugb, you are not gay, you have not the recklessness that 
belongs to your age,' he replies, ' I am happy as I am. I really do not care 
for amusements, I have so many thmgs to think about.' " 

These confidential conversations with Madame Thierry gradually enabled 
Madam d'Estrelle to understand Julien ; and the respect with which he had 
inspired her at first sight, changed to a feeling of tender timidity, that made 
her love him the more. It was no longer possible for her to regard him as an 
inferior, and yet this young artist belonged to a class whom she had been in 
the habit of hearing called *' those people!" In talking with her friends, she 
sometimes tried to plead the cause of the intelligent and virtuous, whatever 
might be their rank. Her firiends were sufficiently progressive to reply, ** Yoa 
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But tJjis Jfttle eirde broke npat ten o'doek : and, ten minotes afteiwaid s, 
Jalie was in her gknlen. She gazed upon the little fight in the paTilioDy. 
treuUin^ like a green star throogfa tbe foliage ; and imagmed that if Jnlien 
should meet her at the tnmiog of one of the paths, she wonld not be able to 
flee from him. 

While poor Jnlie was going tfaroogh all this agitation, Jnliai was eom- 
parativeljr cahn. Ilis inteDtions were so sincere, so upright, that he 
recovered his moral health, and imagined that he had really snbdned hb 
passion. 

" No," ho hhul to himself, " I did not deceive my mother ; " tbe 
U^jWuf^ with which Madame d'ERtrelle inspires me is that of friendship ; — 
a vary intenw*, elevated, and exquisite friendship, and not, as I thought at 
fifNt, a violent and fatal j^ssion. Perhaps, indeed, I may have had this 
fever in the Ixj^nning ; but it was dissipated on the very day when I saw, 
fun} to faa?, this simple, good, confiding woman ; on the veiy day when 
I heard her sweet, pure voice, and comprehended that she was an angel^ 
U) whom I am unworthy to aspire. I am not in love with her, in the 
ordinary w^nso of the word ; I love her with my whole heart, that is all, 
and I will not allow my imagination to torment me. Tbe grave has 
H(!arroly dosed over my poor father ; eveiy hour is occupied in labouring 
for mv mother. No, no; I have* neither the right nor the time to abandon 
mywMf to an absorlnng passion." 

ManH3l n^markod Julierrs tranquillity, and did not pay much attention 
to the agitation that Madame d'Estrelle sometimes betrayed. He called 
upon linr one day when she had just retunied from another visit to her 
fiitliiM'-in-law, the marquis. Ho was considered out of danger, and 
MaMM?! hojied that he would consent, before long, to assist his client more 
I'ffcH'tuttlly. 

''Oil, mon l)ieul you (take a great deal [of trouble about me," said 
Julio ; "but is it worth while ? I assure you that I should really like to 
\h} jHior ; probably I should not suffer from ennui so much as I do." 

** And yet you look veiy elegant, and are going, I suppose, to some 
^\n9kt outortaiument ? ^ 
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**' No, I shall take my dress off. I do not latead to go out Witd 
whom can I "go ? I have quarrelled with Madam d'Aucourt, my old 
convent f nend, and she was the only person whom I could visit alone in 
the evening. I am not intimate enough with my other friends to go to 
their houses with a chaperon. Madame des Merges, who might accompany 
me, is horribly lazy ; my cousin, the wife of the president, is not re- 
ceived in the best society, and the Marchioness d'Orbe is in the country. 
I am really suffering from ennui. Monsieur Thierry. I am too much 
alone, and there are a great many days when I have not the heart to do 
anything." 

This was the first time that Julie had complained about her 
situation. 

Marcel looked at her earnestly, and reflected. 

" You ought to have some amusement," he said ; ** why don't you go 
to the theatre sometimes 1 " 

^^ I have no box anywhere. You know that I cannot afford to keep 
one." 

" Why should that prevent you from going wherever you choose ? 
Keeping a box the year round is a sort of slavery. It makes yon con- 
spicuous, and compels you to have a chaperon. We bourgeois allow 
ourselves little diversions at slight expense, and requiring no inconvenient 
display. Tins evening, for example, I am going to take my wife to the 
Comedie-Francaise. We have hired a dose box on the ground-floor." 

'* Oh, how delightful to go there ! You cannot be seen at all, can you ? 
You can enjoy the play, laugh and cry as much as you choose, ^dthout 
being criticised by the gallery. Have you a place for me, Monsieur 
Thierry 1 " 

" I have two. I intended to offer one to my aunt." 

" And the other to her son ? Then—" 

** That makes no difference : he can go another time ; but what will 
people tlunk if they meet you in the lobbies leaning upon the arm of your 
lawyer ? Or, if you are recognised seated by the side of Madam Marcel 
Thierry, what \dll they say ? " 

^' Let them say what they choose. They will be very foolish to see 
anything wrong in that." 

^^ I agree with you, but people are very foolish, and they will say that 
you are in low company ; nay, more, I have softened the word out of 
respect for my wife. They wUl say that you are in bad company." 

^^ It is abominable, that people should be so foolish I Your wife is a 
very amiable woman, I have been told, and is very highly thought of. I 
will call upon her to-morrow, for I know that it would not be polite to go 
to her box Tidthout ceremony, and without asking her permission before- 
hand. Yes, I must make her acquaintance; and we will then, some time, 
go to the theatre together." 

Marcel smiled, for ha understood perfectly well the feeling of eowardice that 
had taken possession of his noble client at the idea of being accused of asaoda- 
fing with bad company. She considered the opinion of the world cruel, unjust, 
Insolent, and absiird ; but she was afhud of it, nevertheless, and fear does not 
xeasoo. 

** You ace perfectly right,^ Marcel replied. '' I recognise your delicacy and 
igood heart in all that you say* My wUe will thank you for your kind intea- 
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tioDS, and, from thitf ereniag, will be flattered to ofiEer you her box ; bat take 
my advice, oonntess, and do not leave your own circle, either this evening, or to- 
morrow, or at any time ; at all events, unless yon have some very good reason,^ 
well considered and well matured, for doing so. Eat i yon are hm^ry, but do 
not force yourself to eat to gratify a ci^rice. The world to which you belong 
wishes to be exdnsive, and yon ought not to defy it, unless to obtain some great 
personal advantage, or to do a very good deed. No one will believe that you 
are noconventional merely for the sake of being so. People will be surprised, 
at first, and then they will seek serious and hidden motives to account for your 
simplest act." 

" And what will they find ? " said Julie, anxiously. 

** Nothing,** replied Marcel, '' consequenUy they will invent some story ; and 
gossip of that kind is always malicious." 

^' It follows, then, that I must be condemned to solitude.*' 

*' You have accepted it courageously, hitherto, and you know that it will cease 
whenever you choose." 

'^ Yes, if I choose to marry ; but where ^ill I find a husband combining all 
the qualities required by the world and by myself? Think for a moments 
According to you he must be rich, according to my friends noble, and, to please 
me, he must be amiable and loveable. I shall never find such a man, and I 
would do better — " 

Julie dared not finish her sentence, and Marcel thought he had no right to 
question her. There was a pause, which both found awkward ; Julie inter- 
rupted it, by exclauning^ suddenly, — 

*' Ah ! mon Dieu, do you imagine that I am tempted to forget my prindples* 
and enter into a frivolous liaison I I meant,— I may as well say it, — t\M I 
should do better to seek happiness in an obscure marriage." 

'' It depends upon what you mean by obscure ! " said Marcel. " You ought 
to msist upon a fortune, at all events ; for if you give rank the go-by, there is 
no sort of doubt that the &mily d'Estrelle will abandon you." 

" Suppose they do ? " 

'^ If the husband of your choice is poor, and you bring him a dowry of 
debts—" 

" Oh, yes, you are right ! I should add to his poverty all the anxiety, all the 
dangers, by which I am tormented. I did not think of that. See how heedless 
I am ! Oh, Monsieur Thierry, there are some days when I long to be dead I 
You are wrong not to take me to the theatre ; I feel gloomy this evening, and 
should like to forget that I exist." 

^* Is it so bad as that ? " replied Marcel, earnestly, alarmed at her distressed 
expression. ^* Very well, then, — put on a thick black hood, and a large black 
mantle. There is a carriage at the door, — ^we will take it, and call for my wife ;. 
I will explain the circumstances to her in a few words, and we will go and hear 
Polyeucte. That will change the current of your ideas. Be quick ! for if 
visitors arrive, you will not be able to go." 

Julie jumped for joy, like a child. She soon muffled herself up, gave her- 
ser^'ants their liberty for the evening, and started with Marcel. Divided be 
tween fear and delight, she was as much excited as if this little escapade with a 
lawyer and his wife had been an alarming adventure. 

'* And Madam Thierry ? " she said, when they were on the way. 
" We will leave Madam Thierry where she is," yid Marcel ; " I have sent 
her no invitation, and we should be kept waiting while she was dressing. B»* 
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sides, if you are reoogoised in spite of oar precautions, I prefer that you Bhoald 
not be seen with a lady who has a grown-up son, — a young man, by the wayi 
of whom uncle Antome was very jealous. My son is a little rascal, scarcely 
twelre years oid ; we will take him, and that will complete the party, hour- 
geoise and patriarchaL" 

They stopped at MarcePs house. Leaving Julie shut up alone in the carriage, 
he hurried in, and soon returned with his wife and son. Madame Mircel 
Thierry was a good deal intimidated, but she was too intelligent to attempt 
paying compUments ; and, after a moment, felt perfectly at ease with the 
amiable JuUe, who, for her part, thoughf her good and sensible. They got out 
of the carriage a little in advance of the file, walked to the theatre, entered it 
without meeting curious or impertinent loungers, and were soon installed in a 
dark box, whete Madam Thierry and her son took the front seats, so as to 
shield Madam d'Estrelle and the lawyer. They listened to the tragedy with 
the greatest delight. Julie had never enjoyed herself so much at the theatre. 
She felt perfeetly free, and this bourgeoise family interested her. She regarded 
them with curiosity, as the representatives of a claS3 that she knew nothing 
about ; and, although they were a little restrained by her presence, husband, 
wife, and child addressed each other with a tender &ffliliarity that touched her 
heart. , In the most interesting scenes in the play. Madam Thierry would turn 
to her husband, and say, in a low voice, — 

" Dost thou see well, my dear ? Is not my bonnet in thy way ? " 

** No, no, my child,"^he lawyer would reply, ** don't trouble thyself about 
me. Take care of thyself." 

The child applauded when he saw the pit applaud. He would clap, his little 
hands in an important manner, and then suddenly would lean his head upon bis 
mother's shoulder, and kiss her. That meant that he was enjoying himself 
very much, and thanked her for bringing him. 

These .simple manners, characteristic of the middle classes, — this tender thee 
and thou, — these caressing epithets, at the same time bo fiBimiliar and so sacred, 
— sometimes made Julie feel like laughing, and then agdn moved her so deeply 
as to bring tears to her eyes. Anything of the kind would have been reputed 
bad style in her curcle ; this was the way in which common people lived and 
talked* In Madam d'Estrelle's drawing-room. Marcel assumed skilfully the 
language and bearing of a man of the world acquainted with all classes of 
sodety. In his household he threw off this formal manner, and, without 
ever being gross, adopted the familiar tone that is natural between intimate 
friends, tfiilie, therefore, surprised him forgetful of his ceremonious bearing,— 
living to please himself in. a moment of che^fiil ease and relaxation. At first, 
she was both shocked and charmed ; but soon she said to herself that these 
people were right ; that it would be better for all husbands and wives to call 
each other thee and thou, for all children to lean upon their mothers, and all 
spectators to show an interest in the play. In aristocratic cbrcles, people said 
you ; they had no tender, heartfelt epith6ts,«-they refined away the meeining 
of every sentiment. Elegance was the first consideration in language, dignity 
in deportment. The heart could find expression only according to rule ; it was 
obliged to hide its impulses, oi clothe them in an affected and symbolical' style, 
that had given birth to the madrigaL Admiration for genius was never allowed 
to rise to enthusiasm. They enjoyed, appreciated ; their words were all care- 
fully measured. J^ally, they made it a rule never to be betrayed into showing 
any emotion ; and, in thb perpetual simper of aristocratic grace, became 
charming, that they almost ceased to-be nmnan. 
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fir^, tim« that 4he h»i ^een a play. Julie amnaed heraeif by asking him 
rjnentk/TM ; iuvi^ between die acta, die Hole tieilow «]id the honours of die 
capital and the tlv^atr^. He .showed her die king^sbox« the pit, and 
/thamMier ; and e^ea explained the play, and told her aboot die relative 
imp^iTtanc^ of the characxen. 

*^ Yf0i are ^j^iinp^ to ^ee a viery beantifiil piece,^ he said, before the 
cqrtain rone ; *' you will not imdenttand it very welL perhape, becaose it 
M in veT!>ie. I read it with my godfather Jolien ; he likes it very moch, 
an<i heexplained it all to me, ja^ft as if it hail been in prose. If there is 
anything yon do not nndemtaod, mademoiselle, yon most ask me." 

"Yon are chattering like a magpie,'' aaid his mother; "^do yon 
nnppfme madarn floes not nnderatand the great Comeille better than 
y/ifi flff 7 '* 

*' Mayl^e nlje rloes ; l>at perhaps she is not so learned as my god- 
f/fctJier." 

'^ Ma/lam i](jm nrjt care about the learning of your godfather ! Yoa 
irnagino that evory one knows him." 

^* I! ytm fIon*t know him,'* said Jnlio, taming to Madam d'EIstrelle, 
" I will nhtfw him U> you. There he is, close by." 

** What I *" said HarocI, feeling very moch annoyed ; " is he here ? Do 
ytm mi() him ? " 

*' Yi*s, I have Msen him this good while. He loves Polyeucte ever ao 
tfin(;li ! Ifn's seen it played more than ten times, Tm sure. There he v^ 
in i]w pit, throe lynches off. His back is turned, but I knew him rig^t 
«*fr ; ho has got on his black coat, and opera hat." 

Maflain d'KMtrelie*M heart beat violently. She looked at the bench to 
which the (thild jiointed, but recognised no one. Maroel did the same, with 
a IJko result. Julio was mistaken ; the person whom he had thought to 
\h\ «f uli4Mi turned, and proved to be a stranger. He was in die dieatre* 
howDVor, in the Hocond gallery, just above Marcers box, and far enough 
from hnaglning tliat. by descending to the ground-floor, he miriit have 
NMMi If adaiuo aKstrtule. But, oven if he had known this, he womd have 
fttnalniKl In his placo. Uis resolution no longer to seek chance interviews 
"^/ith tim countosM was not to be shaken. 
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As an artist, he had his entrances to the Comedie-Franouse. He 
listened intently to Polyencte, as a devout person listens to a sermon, and 
went out before it was concluded, because he was afraid that his mother 
would sit up for him. In crossinjij the vestibule, he was very much sur- 
prised to meet uncle Antonie face to face. It was uncle Antoine*s invari- 
able habit to go to bed at eight o'clock, and probably he had never before 
entered a theatre. Julieu greeted him cordially ; it vras the best way, 
even if he was repulsed. 

" You have returned, then," he said ; " we have been very anxious 
about you." 

" "V^o do you mean by we ? " replied Antoine, in a surly tone. 

'* Marcel and I." 

*' You ai-e very good. You thought, I suppose, that I had gone to the 
Indies, you seem so surprised to see me." 

** I acknowledge that I did not expect to meet you here." 

" It was just the contrary with me ; I was perfectly sure that I should 
meet you here." 

This reply was quite enigmatical to Julieo, and, without condescending 
to explain it, uncle Antoine turned his back upon him. 

*' It is u^aless to talk," thought Julien, ^' his mind is Berionsly affected. 

He passed on, but returned several times to see whether the horticulturist 
was going out or coming in, and judge whether ^be really knew where he 
was. Uncle Antoine remained standing at the foot of the staircase, and 
stared at him with a mocking expression, but gave no other sign of 
frenzy. 

A few moments afterwards, he was lost in the crowd filling the vestibule* 
One of the first groups that he saw was a family of the lawyer, with an un- 
known lady, taller than Madame d*Estrelle, and completely enveloped in a 
black hood. Uncle' Antoine followed them to the street, took the number of their 
carriage, and sent in pursuit of it the adroit and skilful spy who had informed 
him tbit Madame d*Estrelle was going out with her lawyer, and who, in all 
manner of disguises, and under all sorts of pretexts, had been spying about, 
and sometimes within, the Hotel d'£strelle for the last month. 

In those days theatres closed at an early hour, so as to allow time for supper 
after the play. Julie, after re-conducting Madame Marcel to the street des 
Petits Augustins, arrived at her house at about ten o'clock. Marcel, who bad 
escorted her, was going away without entering, when she recalled him. Her 
porter had just informed her of an important piece of news ; the old marquis, 
her &ther-in-law, had died at eight o'clock that evening, just as they imagined 
that he was cured. They had sent for Julie, so that she might be present 
when he partook of the sacraipents. Her absence, which it would be difficult 
to account for, on account of the peculiar position tiiat she had herself explained 
to Marcel, might have the most &tal consequences. 

** Ah, that is what made me feel so I " said Marcel anxiously, and in a low 
voice, as they stood together upon the great front steps. " I told you not to 
go. I felt a presentiment of some danger ; but there is no use in lamenting over 
what cannot be helped. The most alarming thing is the sudden death of the 
old man. Come, madam, you must make haste to show yourself at his bed- 
side. Get into the carriage again, and I will accompany yon to your mother- 
in-law's house. I will not go in, for it would not do for you to make this visit 
«f condolence escorted by your lawyer. To-morrow^ I will take the field in 
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-/a > Tctte'id ixx she c.ulci bcs: ex^ub. her iz=<:cezr: xlTen^sre. 

''■ Yon «i.l nai Bot^rng V^er w: 3aj :>an zbe crch," »id ILLTceL : tdliier 
that yon w^* at my Lotar." 

'^ If that w^e all : — be: th« plaj t la the eries obt BLrcher-c-Li'ar, ^pmg 
tf> tr;« th'^itK ta a fri^itfiil :in : iLe wocLi cjasiier i: s-^, wbMTer had accoK- 

** hr,Xii refer to i:, then ; sav :1a: ray wife was ack, — tha: ja^ Ceel a 
/ri«id*hip for my wife, — ^becaase she has done some senrice, — beetttse ahe b 
charitable, ar.d nelp^ yoa ia doicg ;?»L Borni^ it iq> vich a littk Timish 
of d .TotioTi ; who will blame yen r " 

They arriTed at their .ieitinftrioa, 3IaroeI stoppei the etrrz^e, jumped 
oo^ and Jclie drove into the coart of the hotel d'Onnoode, me de GreDdle- 
Saiht-Germam. This hotel was the property of the Dowag-r d^Oraoode ; 
mnce her second marriage with the 3Iarqnis d*Eatrell e , the maiqms bad " 
with her in the hoose of her first husband. 

The dowa;;er was Tery rich, and her house bad a stitelyy bnt 
and formal aspeet ; she had few servants, and made but little display, all 
ftj/lendid, ODJd, and lifeless. The hotel consisted of a number of baildlBg9| tbe 
principal one of which, contaioing the apartments occopied by the marchkoeaBi 
tVitAi in an inner court, endosed by a grating. At this grating Jolie was 
obligerl to stop and ring, bnt, sure of bemg admitted, and knowing that Mared 
would have to return on foot, nnless she sent the carriage after bim witboot 
delay, she ditfrnisscd the coadiman as she saw some one preparing to open the 
door. 

Instead of admitting her, the porter entered into a strange fiscosBion. The 
mar'juis could not see any one, he said, becanse he was dead. The priest had 
come to administer the sacraments, and the marchioness was shut np with bim 
and the deceased. She conld give andience to nobody at snch a time. JaMe 
insiitted in vain that she had, as a near relative, a right to enter. The potter, 
either intentionally or from forgetfulness, left her standing ontside the doer, 
•ad went to enquire. Beturmng, he informed her that madame had ^vea 
strict orders not to be disturbed. 

As these negotiations had lasted for some time» the Comitess d^Estfdle iolt 
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no sort of doubt that the marchioness had been communicateJ with, and had 
refused to receive her. She had fulfilled her duty and had nothiiic; further to 
urge. Her carriage ought naturally to have come a greater deal faster than 
the cab ; thinking that it must have arrived^ she retraced her steps, crossed the 
first court, and went out at the street-door, which was kept by the wife of the 
porter, who immediately, with mde haste, shut it after her. There was really 
a carnage in the street, but in spite of her short-sightedaess, Julie saw at once 
that it was only a cab. 

Supposing that the coachman had not understood her order, or tliat Marcel 
had sent him back as a precaution, she imagined that this was the yery carriage 
in which she had come, and called the driver, who had fallen fast asleep upon 
his seat. It was impossible to wake him without pulling the flap of his clouk. 
Those iirho can remember what cab-drivers were forty years ago can judge 
what they were forty years earlier. This one was so dirty, that Julie hesitated 
to touch him with her gloved hand. She held up with care her ample silk 
shirts, so that they might not rub against the muddy wheels. Never had she- 
been in such an embarrassing position! * She \vas frightened at being alone in 
the open street at near midn^ht. The few people who passed, stopped and 
stared at her, and she trembled lest, out of kindness or impertinence, they 
would offer to come to her assistance. 

Finally, the coachman woke up, and stated, in reply to her questions, that 
he did not know her, that he had brought two priests of the parish to administer 
to a dying man, and had been ordered to wait for them. He would not move 
for any con^deration. Julie looked around anxiously. Her carriage did not 
arrive. She lifted the heavy knocker of the door, so as to return to the court 
of the hotel, but knocked in vain. Either special orders had been given about 
her, or the porter was always inflexible ; at all events he did not open the 
door. 

She became excessively alarmed. The idea of going away alone, and on 
foot, was not be thought of ; to remain standing before this door was equally 
impossible. There was not a smgle store in sight ; and, provided that it was 
not in the street, she would have to wait for her carriage, it mattered not where. 
The dependences of the hotel d*Ormonde extended quite a distance to the right 
and left An abbey was upon one side, and upon the other was the convent of 
the Visitation. There, perhaps, she might have obtamed shelter, but it was 
quite a distance off; and, after walking ten minutes, at least, to get to it, she 
would have had to enter into a discussion before being admitted. Opposite the 
hotel d'Ormonde, there was a tall grating, enclosing an alley midway between 
the hotel de Puisieux, and the hotel d'Estrelle. Thinking that she might per- 
suade the keeper of this grating to let her wait in his room, by giving him a 
louis, she crossed the street ; but, upon the point of ringing, noticed that there 
was neither a keeper nor a bell. It was a private gate, used only by the 
owners of the two enclosures. Juhe lost courage ; and when, just at this 
moment, a man appeared suddenly by her side, as if he had risen from the 
earth, die was so frightened that she came very near fainting. As soon as he 
named himself, however, she uttered an exclamation of joy : it was Julien. She 
explained her mishaps in a few confused words, which Julien, as he was 
ahready partly acquainted with the facts, and had not come to this place by 
chance, understood without difficulty. 

*^ It is usdess for you to wait here for your carriage," he said ; '' it will 
probably be some time before it arrires." 
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" How do you know? " 

*' I went tm8 evening to tlie Gomedie-Fxancaise." 

•• Did you see mo there?" 

^* Were you there, madam ? I did not know it" 

'* Then—" 

" That enables me to explain my meeting with M. Antoine TImrj, and hb 
remarks. He, without donbt, knew that yon were to be there, and was play- 
ing the ^y. He made an ironical observation, which, althoogh I did not 
miderstand it, gave me food for reflection* In returning to the pavilion, I falft 
a little uneasy, and stopped before your hotel Your people were in great excite- 
meut. It seems that Uie coachman could not be found. The porter knows ns 
by sight, and seeing that he was in trouble, I went up to him, and inquired 
whether you had met with any acddent. He informed me of the death oi dM 
Marquis d'Estrelle, and of the fact that yon bad been escorted here by oj 
cousin MarceL The coachman, in the meanwhile, arrived, dead drank, and 
utterly incapable of understanding your orders. The porter left me, saying 
that Bastieu would go all right, when once upon his seat Not being so phkg- 
matic as your porter, I hasten^ to follow you. My hope was to find Blared 
still here, and warn him not to leave you alone with a drunken coachman, but 
I was a few minutes too late. You were really alone^ and have, been verf 
much frightened." 

^* It is over," said Jnlie. ^' I am cahn now. Take me back on fimt 
Providence has sent you to be my guide." 

'^ It is too fiir to go on foot," replied Julien, ** and your shoes are not smt* 
able for walkuig. The cab yonder shall carry you, with or without the oonaeot 
of the coachman : I answer for that I will ride on the outside, and will re-coa« 
duct you in safety." 

Julien led Madam d'Estrelle to the carriage, put her into it, and ordered the 
coachman to drive on. He refused* Julien jumped upon the seat by his side, 
took the rems, and swore that he would throw him into the river if he ofEorai 
any resistance. The noble bearing and determined Mr of the young man 
frightened him so, that he submitted ; but, before they had gone a hoodred 
rods, he stopped, and b^u shouting, ** Robbery 1 Murder I " A groi^ of 
men were coming from a house, and the poor devil hoped that they would ooae 
to his assistance, and enable him to resist Julien's violent assault 

Chance decreed that these persons were fisishionable young men, just ^omiiig 
from a late supper, and a good deal intoxicated. It was one of those moments 
of excitement when people are very r»idy to become the redressors of wxongi, 
especially if they are four to one. They speedily stopped the horses, and 000 
•of them tried to open the carriage door ; for the malicious coachman cried at 
•the top of his voice,— 

'* Help I help I A villam running away with a nun ! " 

" Let us see whether she b worth the trouble 1 " cried the group, with 000 
voice. 

Before they could get the door open, Julien was upon his feet, and had 
repulsed the foremost of these inquisitive gallants in an energetic mannsr. 
The young man so roughly handled began to insult him, and drew his sword ; 
his companions followed biis example. Julien had no time to draw his awofd. 
He defend himself with hb cane, and lued it with so much coolness, Tigoor, 
And addreBs, that one of his opponeata &U. and the others drew baok. JoKsBt 
who had not left the carriage sups, VkAl A^voXais^ ^l>Scaa\<»»aaaate tMQito to 
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jump in and lift Jnlie out by the opposite door. After carrying her some dis- 
tance in his arms, he stopped, and turned to wait for his adversaries ; but, 
either seriously wounded, or sobered by the approach of the watch, they ^ere 
hurrying rapidly away in the opposite direction. 

** Walk quickly, madam/' said Julien to Madame d'Estrelle ; " let us avoid 
the curiosity of the police." 

Julie walked quickly and well. Fear had paralysed her for a moment, but 
the height of the d^ger to which her protector was exposed, restored her 
energy. After making several turns to mislead the police, they came out in 
safety upon the new street, now called the boulevard des Invalids. It was 
scarcely built up at all, and, at this hour, was completely deserted. Julie had 
not noticed a stain upon her gloved hand, but she felt the moisture of the blood 
upon her wrist, and pausing, cried, — 

" Ah I mon Dieu, you are wounded I '^ 

Julien had not felt anything, and was sure that he was not seriously hurt. 
He tied up his wounded hand in a handkerchiefj and offered Julie his other 
arm. 

**I assure you that it is nothing,*' he said; ''and what if it were? 
Unluckily, my opponents were not very formidable, and I deserve but little 
credit for driving them oS, Handsome dandies I Petits-miutres 1 And yet 
these are the people who constitute our nobility." 

" Do you despise the nobility so much ? '* 

" I do not despise them, but I hate impertinence ; and as nobles are not 
always ready to fight duels with plebeians, I am very gkd to have thrashed . 
them as a ploughboy would have done." 

** Alas ! " said Julie, thinking aloud, *i and yet these people have the power 
to insult and to oppress the feeble." 

'* The feeble I Who do you mean by the feeble ? " replied Julien, misunder- 
standing her. ** The man without a title ? Undeceive yourself, madam ; it 
is to this man that the future belongs, for he has upon his side right, 
real justice, and the determination to overthrow the abuses of the past." 

Julie did not understand him, aud began once more to tremble ; not because 
she was still afraid of meeting their enemies, but at the mysterious power that 
seemed to her to emanate &om Julien. She gazed upon him stealthily, and 
thought his countenance shone in the moonlight. She imagined that her feeble 
hand was resting upon the arm of a giant. 

And yet Juhen's nature was pierfectly simple ; a thorough artist^ he was 
not at all ambitious, as &r as he was concerned, of a public career. Dedicated 
to art, proposing to devote his life to the study of nature, he did not feel called 
upon to play a fiery part in revolutionary tempests. The terrible power with 
which he was clothed in Julie's eyes, was only the reflection of the divine 
power descending upon the new class ; — the class to which he belonged. He 
was one of the hundred thousand among the millions of crushed and disap- 
pointed men, who were soon to say, ^' The measure b full, — ^the past has had 
its day." The state of feelings to which he had referred was almost universal^ 
and allusions to it were constantly being made ; but Madame d'Estrelle did 
not know this, and imagined that she had listened to a momentous prophecy, 
uttered by an exceptional man. Thb was the first time she had ever heard 
opmions and customs that she regarded as invincible, braved and despised. A 
feeling of ardent confidence mingled with the superstitious tercet \Sqa1 ^^^ 
experienced; a desire to lean so much the mote ui^ii\)!cA&\\^x^'^^^ 
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tinimated by a noble heart, had just defended her, siugly, against four 
assailants. 

**You think, then/' she said, continuing to walk rapidly, *'that it is 
possible to shake off this unjust world which oppresses consciences and 
■condemns new ideas ? I wish I could believe so." 

" You do, since you wish to believe it." 

" Perhaps ; but when will this state -of freedom begin ? " 

''No one knows how or when; we only know that justice must finaUy 
prevail. The present state of things may last fifty, or it may last a hnndred 
years longer. Why should you care, madam ? You are one of those viho 
profit innocently by the misfortunes of others." 

** No indeed ; I have no advantages at all. I have nothing: of my own, 
and am nothing in the world.'' 

" But you are of the world, — ^you belong to it ; it is bound to protect you 
-and would never wound you personally." 

" Who knows ? " said Julie. 

Fearing that she had said too much, she reverted to their late adventure, [to 
change the subject : 

** It frightens me to think," she said, " that a great misfortune might have 
occurred; Ah, your poor mother ! how she would have cursed me, if I 
had occasioned — " 

** No, ^adam, that could not have happened," replied Julien ; " I had the 
right on my side." 

** Do you believe, then, that Providence interferes in such cases ? " 

'* Yes, since Providence is within us. It gives strength and presence of 
mind. A man who is defending the honour of a woman against villains has 
every chance in his favour. It is easy for him to be courageous ; he feeb that 
he cannot yield." 

** How much faith you have," said Julie, deeply moved. *' Yes, I remember, 
you told me when you were at my house, the other day, that faith removes 
mountains, and that you were faith in person." 

*' The other day ! " replied Julien, simply, " why it was more than a month 
agor' 

Julie dared not acknowledge that she did not know how many days and 
nights had succeeded that brief interview. She was silent. Julien was so 
respectful that he would not resume the conversation of his own accord, and 
the longer it lasted the less capable she felt of breaking it, without betraying 
her emotion. Finally they reached the paviUon. 

•* Do you not thmk," he said, " that I ought to leave you here, so that I 
may not be seen by your people ? I will follow at a distance, until you are 
safe within the door of your hotel." 

** Yes," she said, ** but what will my people think to see me return alone, 
and on foot, at such an hour ? Stay, — I had better go through the pavilion 
into my garden ; they will imaguie that M. Marcel escorted me." 

In fact, that was the best way. Julien had his key, and opened the 
door. 

•* I will wake my mother," he said, " and she will get up and receive you ; 
in passing just now, I told her not to wait for me. She imagines that I have 
one to take supper with Marcel." 

<< Do not disturb her, I will not allow it ! It would take too long to tdl 
her about our adventures to-night ; and, half awake, she would feel alannfid. 
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You can tell her all to-morrow. Open the garden door for me, and I will 
escape in silence. Thanks, and adieu ! '* 

lliey entered the pavilion ; the narrow hall leading from the street door to 
that of the garden, which they had to cross, was perfectly dark. In this poor 
establishment they could not afford to keep a lamp burning uselessly, and 
Babel was only a day-servant, and did not sleep m the house. Julien went 
first ; he opened the door promptly, bowed deeply to Madame d'Estrelle, and 
immediately shut it, so as to show her plainly that he never crossed the 
threshold ; he did not pretend to follow her, even with hb eyes, as she glided 
along the walk like a shadow. 

So much discretion, such perfect respect, devotion so delicate, so watchful, 
so active, and really efficacious, touched Madam d'Estrelle deeply. It was a 
magnificent June night. Her bed-room was upon the ground-floor, overlooking 
the garden, and she knew that she could arouse Camille, who was sitting up 
for her, by tapping at the window. But she knew, also, that Camille's sitting 
up meant taking a good nap on the best so£ei in the roonf, and she thought she 
could leave her, without inhumanity, to watch in this way for a few minutes 
longer. Her heart was full of emotion, delicious dreams floated through her 
mind ; she could not resist the desire of sitting down upon the edge of the 
little lake, so clear and motionless, in which the moon was reflected as in the 
mirror of Venus. 

The song of the nightingale was hushed ; he was asleep over his young 
brood. The silence was profound ; even the zephyr (the breeze of those days) 
was so deUciously drowsy, that it did not stir a blade of grass. Paris was 
asleep also, at least in the peaceful quarter, the extremity of which was marked 
by the hotel d'Estrelle; You were more likely to hear sounds peculiar to the 
country than to the city in this region ; at so late an hour, th ey were confined 
to the occasional crowing of a cock and the barking of a dog, at long intervals. 
The chimes rang out the hour of the night, their sweet, silver voices echoing 
each other from convent to convent ; t£en ecstatic silence reigned again. If 
the distant roUmg of some vehicle rattlmg over the pavement of the busy 
quarter of Paris became faintly audible, it sounded rather like the low mur- 
muring of a wave, than a noise produced by human activity. 

Julie, fatigued, and a little bewildered, inhaled with delight the calmness of 
the night, tlie perfume of this solitude. She turned her eyes npon a great 
white star suspended in the heavens, not far from the moon, and reflected in 
the same wave. For a time she^ thought of nothing, remembered nothing, — 
she merely rested. But snddenly'she was seized with a violent palpitation of 
the heart ; it seemed to her oppressively hot, and then too cold. She arose 
to go in, and went to the window of her bed-room, but did not knock. 
Eetnrmng to the stone bench, she sat down, and began to weep. Eismg again, 
she walked around the little lake, like a soul in pain, and then paused, 
smiUng, like a soul in bliss. She consented to question herself ; and when her 
heart replied, '' I love him," she was terrified, and would not allow it to 
speak. Then she asked her conscience what was the meaning of this terror,^- 
the savage austerity, contrary to nature, useless to God, which she constantly 
displayed. Her conscience replied that it had nothmg to do with this state of 
mind ; that it arose, not from a sense of duty, but from prudence, — a sort of 
fictitious conscience that obliged nature and God to yield to conventional ideas, — 
fear, calculation, the consideration of personal interests improperly understood. 
According to this way of reasoning, everything was measured by six-franc 
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pieces. Marcel had proved it to her. Julie had no right to Ioto, becaoae she 
had not enough six-franc pieces. Was Marcel right ? Must her soul be 
sabrificed to the grossest of all facts, — to the implacable menace of 
misery? 

''No," said Jnlie, *Mt shall not be! I will sell all that I possess, own 
nothing, be poor, work, — ^be^, if necessary, but I will love. Besides, he will 
take care of me, he who already so tenderly cares for his mother. If he loves 
me, he will accept the additional burden that I will be to him, and accept it 
with joy. In his place, I would do as much.** 
Tormented by a stranj^e agony, she began to walk to and fro* • 
** Does he love me well enough to devote himself to me," she said, ^ with 
the passion that I thought he betrayed at our first meeting ? Ah I I am 
continually asking myself that question, and it torments me in vain ; neither my 
conscience, my reason, nor my heart can reply. He may regard me merely 
with a feeling of friendship. He is a good son, and respects me because I was 
anxious to assist his mother. He is grateful, and proves his gratitude by an 
adnurable devotion. What more ? Why should I believe that he loves me 
madly, and longs to pass his life at my feet ? It cannot be that he feels this 
longing, since he never seeks me except when I am in need of his assistance. 
At other times he is absorbed by active duties ; he devotes himself to his 
mother, his art, perhaps to some young girl of his own class, whose dowry, 
when he marries her, will make him well off, while I, — involved in debt,-* 
but am I so ? What if my husband's father has given me a fortune ? How 
changed my life will be ! In that case, shall I forget this young man so 
beneath me in position ? Shall I marry a man of rank, whose alliance will 
bring me honour and distinction ? Never 1 At present, it is he whom I love, 
and he alone ; no longer an unknown ideal. I love him and I do not know 
whether I can ever change,— can ever forget. I fear not, since I have tried in 
vain to conquer my heart ; since I am vanquished, when I forbid myself to 
foel. My God, my Grod, love then is a positive terror, a positive torture. It is 
the fear that he does not love me that is killing me. How shall I learn the 
truth ? I will never do so, perhaps. How can I live without knowing ? ** 

While thus tormenting herself, she walked heedlessly into a side-walk, quite 
near the pavilion. The door was open, a dark shadow detached itself from 
the house. Julien, as if he had heard her thought, as if he had been irresis- 
tibly drawn to reply to it, came straight up to her. 

Julie immediately recovered her self-possession and pride. Surprised, she 
was going to address him like an offended queen, but he did not give her time 
to speak. 

•• Why are you here, madam ?" he said, " will no one open the door for you ? 
Are your people all asleep, or waitmg for you on the other side of the hotel ? 
You cannot pass the night in this garden, dressed as you are. It is two o'clock 
in the morning. The dew is falling ; you will be cold,— ill. And see, your 
hood is on your shoulders, your heed is bare, your arms are scarcely covered. 
Stay, here is a cloak belonging to my mother ; take it, and pardon me for 
being here." 

" But how did you know ? — " 

'* I heard you walking on the sand ; — ^heard a light step, that could be only 
yours. You stopped every few moments, but always began again. I was in 
my studio. The door was half open. I said to myself, ** She is still out of 
doors, she cannot make herself heard, she is cold, — ^fatigued, suffering, alarmed. 
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T could no longer remdn within. Besides, it was my dnty— . No, madam, 
such a state of things could not continue. Whatever may ho said or thought, 
I do not wish to see you die." 

At last Julien was moved, his voice trembled as he spoke, his hands trem- 
bled as he placed his mother's cloak around Julie's shoulders. His agitation, 
however, did not proceed from an effort to resist the impulses of passion ; he 
was troubled and excited as a father is whose child is in danger. It did not 
occur to him that he could be accused of seeking Julie with a selfish or trea- 
cherous design. Forgetting all conventionaUty, therefore, he expressed his 
solicitude in an ardent tone, that completely overwhelmed her. She seized 
both his hands in hers, and, carried away by an impulse of exalted passion, — 
the first in her life, — as unexpected as it was ungovernable, — cried dis- 
tractedly, — 

^' You love me, you love me ! I am sure of it ! Speak I tell me that it is so ; 
— let me hear it, I know it ; you love me as I wish to be loved !" 

JuUen stifled a cry, and, obeying a first impulse, carried Julie into his studio. 
But he recovered in a moment all the respect which he naturally felt for a 
person of her extreme purity of character. Falling at her feet, he covered the 
tips of her icy fingers with kisses, and implored her not to doubt him. 

*' Have confidence in me," lie said, " I have sworn that I would be your 
brother ; I will be like a brother to you now. Do not doubt me, for it is 
your confidence that will save me. I told you that I adored you, and it was 
true, — ^how true I did not know myself ! My love is stronger than you think, 
— more terrible than I myself imagined ; but I would kill myself rather than 
cause you to shed a tear ! Do not be alarmed, — you shall never blush for having 
ordered me to love you." 

Would he have been able to keep his word? Amid all the delirium of his 
joy he believed that he would, and Julie added to his strength by her courage. 

" No, I do not want to blush," she swd, with the frank sincerity of an 
earnest love, '* I intend to be your wife. Frivolous intrigues are not sidted to 
a man Uke yon ; to a woman like me gallantry is impossible. Bather thatf 
forget my honour, I also would kill myself. Julien, whatever may happen,— 
whether I am rich or poor, — for there is an equal chance of the one as of the 
other, — ^let us swear that we will be married. If I am poor, yon must not 
lose courage ; without weakness, without faltering, you must support, cherish 
me. If I am rich, no foolish pride must keep you from sharing my fate. 
Let us arrange all our plans now, — decide, — bind ourselves by an oath. I 
warn you that I am not courageous, and therefore J wish to be engaged too far 
to retreat, for then I know I shall look neither to the right nor ledft. Fidelity 
to my love will be my duty, and that thought will give me strength, decision, 
coolness. True religious principles enabled me to accept despair in my married 
life ; I will accept happiness now, and will struggle to be happy, as I have 
struggled, hitherto, not even to desire to be so. Swear, my friend ! we must 
be all to each other, and that our love is stronger than ourselves. The world 
has nothing to do with this. For the last fifteen days I have no longer lived, 
— ^it has seemed to me that I was dying. To-day I do not know myself; just 
now, if you had told me that you did not love me, I should have followed you 
in despair. Oh, no, no I I should have thrown myself to the bottom of the lake, with 
the moon and gUttering star. Julien, I am losing my senses 1 I have never said 
such things before ; I did not know that I would dare speak so, and I am 
talking so to you ; — ^what spirit is speaking through me ? Have pity upon me, 

a 
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-—sustain me, — tsaBid, my honor, which is yours ; preserve for yourself the 
purity of your wife." 

** Yes, my wife, I swear that I will ! " cried Julien« in a transport of 
enthusiasm ; '^and you, Julie, swear also, before God, that you will be 
mine !*' 

** Mon Dieul " said Julie, bewildered, and suddenly becoming a little 
cowardly again, " and we have only known each other for a month ! " 

'* No, not even for a month," replied Julien : ^' a month ago we met for a 
quarter of an hour in this studio, and for a quarter of an hour in your house ; 
this evening we have passed half an hour together in the street ; bo that 
altogether we have known each other only for an hour. We may as well 
acknowledge, Julie, that we do not know each other at all, according to all 
appearances. But, notwithstanding, we love each other ! A love like this 
comes from God. He hears us now, and comprehends all that we feel ; for it 
was His will that we should love ; He desires it." 

*• Yes, you are right,*' she replied, with renewed enthusiasm, inspired once 
more by her lover's exalted faith. " We know nothing of each other beyond 
the fact of our mutual love. Is not that enough ? Does not this consciousness 
render everytlnng else superfluous ? What remains ? All that the world 
knows of you is that you are a skilful artist, a worthy young man, a good son. 
Do I love you because you possess the qualities ? You have heard people say 
that I am kind, gentle, generous ; but this is not the reason that you love me I 
There are other good men, other estimable women, for whom we should never 
have dreamed of forming an affection. We love becanse we love, — ^that is the 
whole thing." 

*' Yes," replied Julien, " love is like God ; it is because it is, — it is absolute ! 
What matters it that we shall discover in each other, hereafter, such and such 
peculiarities of miud and character ? The great, the absorbing interest of our 
life, is our affection ; sure of that, we have known each other a hundred years, 
—for ever, — love has neither beginning nor end." 

' They talked in this incoherent way for more than an hour, m low voices, in 
the studio, vaguely lighted by the moon gUmmering through the trees. Julie 
was seated ; Julien knelt before her, and held her Imnds m hb, although they 
had not ventured to exchange a kiss. The moon was sinking towards the 
horizon, and yet the light became stronger and stronger : they were obliged to 
confess that the dawn was breaking. 

JuUe arose, and made her escape, after swearing, and making JuUen swear a 
hundred times, that their imion was indissoluble. 

Camille was very much surprised, when she opened the door fov her mistress, 
to see that it was nearly three o'clock. 

'* Are my people still waiting for me ? " said Madame d'Estrelle. 

*' Yes, madame, they supposed that madame would remam all night to jffay 
over the body of the marquis. The carriage went for madame. It must have 
been at the door of the hotel d'Ormonde." 

*' No, it delayed so long that I did not wait. M. Thierry escorted me home 
by way of the pavilion, and I stopped there to talk about my afiGftirs. Tell the 
servants that they can go to bed ; the carriage will probably return when the 
coachman becomes sober." 

*' Ah, mon Dieu ! madame knows what happened, then ? Poor Bastien ! I 
can swear to madame that he only got drunk out of spite, because nfldftre* 
drove in a cab." 
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If this explanatiou made Julie smile, tbe account she gave of her own pro- 
ceedings appeared singular to her chambermaid ; but she suspected nothing. 
Julie's life was so simple and pure, that she was above suspicion. Camiile 
merel}' thought that her affiiirs must be very much involved, since she had to 
pass the night in talking to her lawyer. She imparted her anxiety to the 
other servants, who took the matter greatly to heart, although resolving, at the 
same time, that they would not let their wages be m arrears. The valet de 
chambre, who was the friend of Oamille, and protector of Bastien, went to the 
hotel d'Ormonde in search of the latter, but did not find him. Bastien had 
understood that he was ordered back to the tavern. He had returned thither, 
and was sleeping the sleep of an angel, — no other is reputed delicious enough 
to be compared with that of a drunkard. The carriage was waiting at the 
door under the charge of the footman, his subordmate, who had consented to 
hold the horses, on condition that he should be supplied, every quarter of an 
hour or so, with something to keep him warm. The rogues did not appear at 
the hotel until broad daylight, and did nob recover then: senses for twenty-four 
hours. Under other circumstances, JuUe would have discharged them ; but 
she foresaw that this Bachanal adventure would cast her own romantic adven- 
ture into tbe shade, and keep it from being brought into discussion in the ante- 
chamber and the lodge. This really happened ; and, as Madame d'Estrelle's 
servants were not at all spiteful, it seemed as if no inquiries would ever be 
made about the employment of this unusual night. 

On the following evening, the lovers considered it prudent to remain within 
doors ; but, on tlie next night, although they had made no appointment, they 
met in the groves of the garden, and repeated with new delight, the vows they 
had so lately made. For some time they continued to meet in this way, with- 
out trouble or apparent danger. Nothing was easier than for Madame 
d'Estrelle to shp from her apartments; she could do so openly,. since her 
people had been in the habit of seeing her take tbe fresh an: alone, and at quite 
a late hour during the summer nights. 

What a happy life, if it could only have lasted ! These meetings had all 
the charm of mystery, and no remorse troubled their delight. Free, both of 
them, — aspiring only to the most holy imion, and sustained by a love strong 
enough to be patient, — they met together in the night amid thickets of flowers, 
in the splendour of the summer, just opening and still retaining all the graces of 
the spring, hke two fiances who are privileged to love, and who, without 
abusing their liberty, withdraw from observation, so as not to make others 
jealous. It was the honeymoon of sentiment preceding that of passion. 
Passion, indeed, they felt, but they resisted it, or rather held it in reserve by 
common consent, for the period of conflict and danger that could not long be 
delayed. They knew that they would have to fight a battle in defence of their 
love, and Julien sometimes said to hb friend, — 

" You will have to suffer for my sake, I know, and I shall suffer from the 
consciousness that you are being annoyed ; but we will belong to each other 
then, and our happmess will render us invulnerable to outside attacks. Even 
if you were not made sacred to me by your modesty and my veneration, it 
seems to me that selfishness itself, properly understood, would teach me not to 
exhaust all my happiness at once." 

At other times Julien was more agitated, and less resigned to delay ; but, at 
such moments, JuUe calmed him by implonng him to remember what he had 
said on the previous day. 
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*' I have been so happy since we hare loved each other thus ! " she said 
Do not change a situation full of delight. Think: on the day when I ac- 
knowledge openly that I have chosen you as the companion of my life, peo^de 
will laugh at me, denounce me, accuse me of yielding to a vulgar in&tuation ; 
I know virtuous women, who will say to me scornfully, — * Accept him for a 
lover, since ^ou must have a lover, but see him in secret, — do not marry him ! * 
How shall I be able to rebuke their impertinence, if my conscience is not clear, 
— if I have no longer the right to say, * No, he is not my lover, he is my be- 
trothed, whom I love, and who has proved his respect for me as no other man 
would have been able to do I' We shall need all our strength, Jnlien, and 
truth is the most powerful of all weapons with which to struggle against false 
ideas.'* 

Julien submitted from devotion, and also out of respect to the heroic senti- 
ment (that sentiment by which Comeille was animated) that had governed his 
life and restrained the first impetuosity of his youth. He could govern his 
senses, since he had never allowed them to rule him. And then, this romance 
of pure love, celebrated in the balmy night, appealed to his imagination ; for tiie 
artist, these poetic meetings were intoxicating festivals. There were gloomy 
recesses and dense masses of foliage m this garden, such as we see in the com- 
positions of Watteau. And Julie herself, with her rather tall figure, so simply 
and gracefully clad in ample, flowing skirts, harmonised with the very feeling 
which made Watteau a painter without trickery, an Italian realist, although 
living in a society of conventionalism, and an age of affectation. In a certain 
retured corner, sharply defined upon the dark background of the groves, and 
leaning forth vaguely in the night like a ghost, stood a high pedestal ercircled 
with ivy, and surmounted by a large white vase. Faint gleams of light, vanish- 
ing, intangible, gUmmered amid the foliage, and the shadows of the branches fell 
upon the marble. As the twilight deepened, the outlines of the vase gradually 
Ijecame indistinct, but its form never ceased to be elegant and majestic. 

It was to this spot, as soon as his mother had retired, that Julien went to 
await Julie ; and, when she approached, smiliog, tranquil as an embodied 
dream of happiness, with her silk robes shining in the darkness, and her beauti- 
ful bare arms, holding some light satin drapery, he imagined that she was a 
modern muse presiding over his destiny, bringing him all the promises of the 
future, and all the delights, all the enchantments that belong to the real life of 
the present. 

It was well for them to enjoy the present without thinking too much of the 
morrow, for the future was too uncertain to admit of their forming definite 
plans. They did not yet know how long they would be allowed to remain in 
happy tranquillity, forgotten and abandoned by the world, in this garden, which 
Love had transformed into a terrestrial paradise. Soon, perhaps, inexorable 
creditors would even drive them from the pavilion, and force them to seek in 
some suburb a cottage with a garden under its windows^ Whatever their fate 
might be, they were resolved to meet it together ; this was the only thing that 
was certain, — their only irrevocable determination. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Marquis d'Estrclle had been dead two weeks, and still, in spite of all 

possible investigations, there was no trace of a will. People believed that there 

had been one, although no one dared assert distinctly that the marchioness had 

destxojed it. A number of indications persuaded Marcel that this was the case, 

but there y^SiB no use in expressing ^\xso\doTi<&xVv«it» ^^d not be proved true, and 
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things quietly took their legal course. The marchioness, that is, according to 
the terms of her marriage settlement, inherited all the property of the deceased^ 
and she made no mention of any sum set apart for paying the debts of the late 
count. The terms of JuHe's settlement, however, seemed to call for such a 
provision. It was' a question for the law to decide ; and Marcel advised Julie 
to begin a suit, if only to stop the suits against herself, that were already 
threatened. Julie was opposed to going to law. She thought that in lawsuits 
both parties were almost sure to lose, and Marcel confessed that she was not 
very far wrong. 

** I am very well aware," she said, " that the marchioness does not like mo, 
and it may be that she does not legally owe me anything ; but her standing is 
very high, and, wealthy as sh e is, it is impossible that she will allow a person 
beariug her name to be left entirely destitute. It would not do to speak to her 
about money matters so soon as this, and would be imprudent, as you yourself 
observed, to appear in too much haste. Whenever the right time comes, I will 
speak to her, although the task will be a very disagreeable one. You shall tell 
me when." 

Some time afterwards, Marcel notified her that she must take her measures 
without delay. 

" You must go at once," he said, " there is no time to lose ; your creditors- 
are proposing to begin proceedings against you to-morrow." 

Without being discouraged at the untoward result of her first visit, Julie^ 
had called a second time upon the marchioness a few days after the the decease 
of the marquis. On this occasion she had been received coldly, but civilly.. 
The will being destroyed, her presence, perhaps, was no longer feared. The 
marchioness referred to her absence on the evening of her father-in-law's death, 
and made several tart observations about the worldly pleasures which were 
attending the end of Madam d'Estrelle's mourning. In reply, Julie gave the 
explanation agreed upon frith Marcel. The marchioness listened with an air of 
impolite curiosity, and added,-— 

'' It is unfortunate for you, countess, that you will have to go into mourmng 
again!" 

Julie continued to visit the dowager without making any reference to her own 
embarrassed curcumstances. When delay was no longer possible, she called ; 
and, with her usual sweetness of manner, explained her position : brief and 
gentle as her words were, however, she could not manage to make them very 
humble. 

*' I really beg your pardon," answered the marchioness, " but not having the 
advantage of being intimate with attorneys, I know nothing about such matters. 
If you will send your lawyer to mine, he shall examine into my rights as well 
as my obligations, and he will be satisfied that yon were not one of the persons 
left under my care." 

^\This is not the answer, madam, that I expected from a person of your up- 
rightness of character. Very possibly you do not owe me anything. Since you 
assert that it is so, I am bound to beUeve you. But I had suppos^ that fanuly^ 
conaderations — " 

'* I have not the honour of belonging to your family," interrupted the mar- 
chioness, dryly. 

*' You mean to imply," answered Julie, ia^^^xiX ^\» >i5Ky& ^ws^^w^^^C''' *^sjsx 
the Marguis d'Eatrelle married beneatti \iVai, \«i ^A^cXlm^ltwssiL ^ Vwsi^ ^-s^r.^^ 
^ / whose DoMlity was of the sword, and oi»Ai«ai oi XV^ i^ofc- ^V^\aX\saaasa«s^ 
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does not offend me. I am not ashamed of my ancestors^ who were magistrates 
nor do I consider myself inferior to anybody. But I did not come here to dia- 
coss my right to the honour of bearing the same name with yourself. As a 
matter of &ct, I am the Countess d'Eitrelle. Is it right that I should lose the 
support promised to me, and supposed to be assured to me ? Although the 
marquis may have forgotten me upon his death-bed, he must have informed you 
of his intentions ; and does it not follow that yon onght to pay his son's debts, 
in lis place, or at least a part of them ? " 

" No, madam," answered the dowager, " no sucli obligation follows from any 
intention that he ever expressed to me. It was the opinion of the marquis that 
you ought at once to surrender your right of dower, smce it is not worth enough 
to pay your husband's debts ; and that in that case, measures should be taken 
to pay what remained of them." 

*' This has often been suggested to me, madam ; and I have asked whether, 
in consideration of this sacrifice, it was proposed to settle any income upon 
me." 

" Are you entirely without means ? Have you inherited nothing at all from 
your own family ? " 

Twelve hundred francs a year, madam, and no more, as you yoursdf 
know." 

** Oh, well, you can live upon that, my dear I It will enable you to drive in 
a fiacre, to hire a box at the theatre, to visit attorney's wives, and to run about 
the streets at midnight, leaning upon the arms of sign-painters. Your tastes 
are of this description, from what I hear. Gratify them, by all means. 
Surrender your dower-right, or sell at any sacrifice all the property you have 
derived from the d'£strelle family ; I don*t care which. My only wish is, that 
you should be married to somebody, so as to change your name, and prevent 
you from bemg confounded with me by people who do not know us." 

^' You shall have that satisfaction, madam," said Julie, rising, " for I should 
dislike such a disagreeable confusion as that, as much as yourself." 

She bowed, and withdrew. 

Marcel was waiting at her house, and saw her come in, pale, and with her 
eyes flashing with indignation. 

^^ All is lost," he exclaimed, "I see that ! Tell me quickly, madam, what 
has happened. You frighten me ! " 

" My dear Thierry, I am mined without remedy," replied Julie, ** but it is 
not that which is choking me. I have been insulted, — ^trodden under foot. 
At the very first word, although I had said nothing rash, had offered hjr no 
provocation, she insulted me to my very face. I have been followed bq spies, 
too, and the most innocent curcnmstances have been reported, and been most 
venomously misrepresented. Thierry," she continued, sinking upon a chair, 
" you are a virtuous man ; I swear to you that I am a strictly virtuous 
woman." 

''No one but a scoundrel could think of denying it," cried Marcel. <* But 
come, take courage,— explain I " 

Hie countess gave him a full account of her interview with the marchioness, 
but did not refer to her understanding with Julien ; for they bad resolved, for 
the present, not to reveal their secret, even to Madame Thierry herself. 

Wh^ Marc^ knew all he was very much discouraged, and seemed to think 
^e situation altogether desperate. 
' '' Yoa have no altenatfye, as &r as I can see/' he said, " b^nfeen sodlo 
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and absolute destitutioD, — a terrible trial for a pereon of your habit — and as, 
lawsnit, of which the result is extremely uncertain. I do not know how to 
advise you. My worst apprehensions are realised. The plan is to rob you, 
and set tlie world against you, too, by blackening your reputation. The 
marchioness has been sharpening her weapons for some time ; she provided 
herself with them on seeing that the marquis was failing, and even at the very 
moment of his death made use of them. She has been plotting your destructioa 
in cold blood, has set spies upon you, and followed you about — '* ^ 

'* Stay, M. Thierry ; has not M. Antoine liad a hand in all this ?'* 
" JuUen believes he has. For my part, I am still in doubt. I will ascer- 
tain, however ; and, if necessary, will organise a spy system in opposition to 
his ; but the first thing is not to know who has been betraying you, but to 
resolve upon your own line of conduct." 



MIGNONETTE. 



*• Tour qualitieB sorpaas your charms." — Language of Flowers. 



I passed before her garden gate * 
She stood among her roses, 

And stooped a little from the state 
In which her pride reposes, 

To make her flowers a graceful plea 

For luring and delaying me. 



" When summer blossoms fade so soon," 
She said with winning sw^eetness, 

" Who does not wear the badge of June 
Lacks something of completeness. 

My garden welcomes you to-day, 

Come in and gather, while you may." 



I entered in ; she led me through 

A maze of leafy arches. 
Where velvet-purple pansies grew 

Beneath the sighing larches, — 
A shadowy, still, and cool repeat 

That gave excuse for lingering feet. 



She paused, pidled down a trailing vine. 
And twisted round her finger 

Its starry sprays of jessamine, 
As one who seeks to linger. 

But I smiled lightly in her face 

And passed on to tne open space. 



— ^Passed many a flower-bed fitly set 
In trim and blooming order, 

And plucked at last some mimionette 
That strayed along the border ; 

A simple thing that had no bloom, 

And but a iamt and fax ^^erfome. 
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8ho wondered why I would not choose 

That dreamy amaryllis, — 
" And could I really, then, refuse 

Those heavonlv white lilies I 
And leave ungatnered on the slope 
This passion-breathing heliotrope ? " 



She did not know — ^what need to tell 
So fair and fine a creature 'i — 

That there was one who loved me well 
Of widely different nature ; 

A little maid whose tender youth, 

And innocence, and simple truth, 



Had won my heart with qualities 
Thus far surpassed her beauty, 

And held me with unconscious case 
Enthralled of love and duty ; 

Whose modest graces all were met 

And symboled in my mignonette. 



I passed outside her garden-gate 
And left her proudly smiling : 

Her roses bloomed too late, too late, 
She saw, for my beguiling. 

I wore instead — and wear it yet — 

The single spray of mignonette. 



Its fragrance greets me unaware, 

A vision clear recalling 
Of shy, sweet eyes, and drooping hair 

In ^lish tresses falling, 
And httle hands so white and fine 
That timidly creep into mine ; 



As she — all ignorant of the arts 
That wiser maids are plying — 

Has crept into my heart of hearts 
Past doubting or denying : 

Therein, while suns shall rise and set, 

To bloom unchanged, my mignonette ! 



MODERN ATHENS. 



THE city of Athens is like nothing hut itself. Though it is frequently com- 
pared to Edinburgh , there is little resemblance between tlie two cities 
beyond the fact that each terminates in a precipitous rock, surrounded by 
bastioued walls. Old and new Eiiii)bnrgh are separated by a deep fissure, and 
the various epochs at which the buildings were constructed, and the different 
elevations of the streets, give to the Scottish city a picturesque effect that is 
wanting in Athens. The Greek Capital lies for the most part on a fiat plain, 
and is wholly new, being the growth of the last forty years ; and the houses, 
of yellow-washed stucco, give a fresh and light appearance to the town, which 
bears the traces of the Bavarian architects, who, under King Otho, constructed 
many of the public edifices. Excepting the broad and upper part, Athens is a 
compact mass of buildings, clinging to and spreading out, £m-like, from the 
Acropolis at its northern and eastern base. This singular rock rises abruptly 
from the plain to a height of about three hundred feet above the level of the 
city. It is bold and inaccessible excepting at its western end, which slopes 
gradually to the site of the ancient Agora, — ^probably the heart of old Athens. 
The surface of the AcropoHs is flat and oblong, measuring one thousand one 
hundred by four hundred and fifty feet ; and on it stands the Parthenon, the 
subUmest ruin of ancient Greece, with the remains of the Propylaea, the Erech- 
thenm, and the temple of Victory. The precipitous sides of the Acropolis are 
peurtially clothed with rank vegetation ; but the bare and unadorned rock is its 
chief peculiarity, which is only impaired by the masses of debris that from time 
to time have been thrown over the parapet, and which give to the *' Rock of 
Pallis," on its southern side, very much the appearance of a modem stone 
quarry. Other natural elevations around Athens somewhat detract from the 
imposmg effect which would be produced, if the Acropolis alone broke the 
monotone of the plain of Attica. As it is, the attention is divided between that 
and its neighbours — the closely connecting rock of the Areopagus, or ^* Man 
Hill ; " the massive range of the Puyx ; the hill of the museum— crowned with 
an unsightly observatory — and the hill of Lycabettus, which pierces the air in 
a sharp cone at the north-east extremity of the city. 

But what makes Athens sui generis, is its relation to the templed rock whidi 

over-shadows it with a moral and physical grandeur to which no other city <m 

the surface of the globe can aspire. From the streets below, the upper portions 

of the ruined Parthenon can be seen projecting above the bastioned walls of the 

Acropolis, as if ever asserting ils hereditary clauns over the innovationa atUh 

'day; as if ever declaring in ma^e^lV^ m\x\enfis;& \k^ ^<^x^^<^»&<3^%iL its &e^— 

I, — I am Athens. Nor can the modOTuH^Xj^to^ \\.\jfc ^sfflMa«ctt^i^\Bwi.^^Bifc. 
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stupendous throne of rock which upholds the monuments of a past age, whose 
glories all subsequent a^es have but reflected or imperfectly copied. The 
silent city on the hill, which can never be hid, is linked to the bustling city at 
its feet, which is ever trying to be seen. It is a live man bound to a corpse ; but 
the man is mortal, and the corpse is immortal. 

With the exception of the olive groves, commonly regarded as the scene of 
Plato's retirement, which stretch along thb plane a couple of milei from tho 
city, and the few acres of trees in the ** Queen's Garden," there is little foliage 
to refresh the eye in Athens or its vicinity. Even "Flowery Hymettus" is 
bare of verdure ; and the wild thyme which still supplies immortal honey to the 
bees, gives but a cold, grayish glow to the surface once thick with olive-trees. 

The " Queen's Garden," named from the former Queen Amelia, to whose 
rural tastes Athens is indebted for this luxurious inclosure of foliage, flower- 
beds, artificial waters, and windmg walks, is the city's leafy crown. It half 
encircles the palace, and extends along a boulevard lined with pepper-trees, and 
containing many handsome private dwellings. The southern boundary of the 
Queen's Garden abuts upon a large open piece of ground called the " Square of 
the Olympium," at the extremity of whidirise the ruined columns of the temple 
of the "Jupiter Olympius:" — the other end reaches to the King's Palace, a 
ponderous edifice of white marble, which, but for the portico in front, might pass 
for a hospital or military barracks. The '-Boulevard des Philhellenes," running 
in front of the palace audits garden, extends in a circular direction past the 
square of the Olympium, the Acropolis, and the Temple of Thesus, where, 
connectiog with other broad thoroughfares, and the •* Boul evarddel'IIniversite," 
it completes the circle of the enture city. The iOng's Palace is separated by a 
small enclosure of orange-trees from the " Square of the Constitution," where 
the principal hotels are situated. This, and the '^ Place de la Concorde," in 
another quarter of the city, are daily thronged with afternoon promenaders, 
where also the military bands perform twice a week. From this square extends 
the ^' Street of Hermesi** more than a mile in length, lined with shops of every 
description, and leading out into the PiraBus-road. iBoIus^street, a somewhat 
similar thoroughfare, crosses the former at right angles, and extends into a fine 
carriage-drive as far as the village of Patissia. At the junction of the streets of 
Hermes and^olus are several caf^s, which, favoring the confluence of these two 
arteries of city life, form the rendezvous of a large class of coffeehouse politicians, 
who, in that effervescent community, find abundant topics for mcessant and 
exciting debate. Around this centre extends a network of narrow and tortuous 
streets^ with buildings possessing little claim to architectural beauty, aud filled 
with a dense population. The shop windows betray the meretricious taste which 
prevails in communitres which retam something of the Oriental character. 
There is a superabundant supply of cheap jewdlery and German '' knick- 
knacks," which are so readily obtained from Vienna and Berlin, These make 
their appearance on the dresses of thousands of the middle and lower classes of 
females, who aspire to imitate Parisian fasoions in their toilets and the decora- 
tions of their houses* The bookstores contain fewer volumes of standard litera- 
ture than would be expected in a community of scholars like that of Athens. 
The number of tobacco-shops is not surprising, in view of the fact that every 
third man is whiffing a cigarette. Cigars, worthy of the name, are a rarity ; 
but the paper-covered substitute is the almost inevitable ^Kj^Tfis^nsfiSfiLnsox^ ^s^^«^^ 
man's walk, talk, or avocation. Little books ol d^ga-^^x^^^^^'^'R**^'^;^ 
and bnus reo^tade for ashes, aie seea on VJie xaHiftVoL^^^rj'^^''^^^ ^ 
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Greek seems to tbink that the only good tbiug that can come out of tbe 
Ottoman Empire is Turkish tobacco. The native and cheaper article, however^ 
is what is most consumed in the country. In brilliant contrast to the generality 
of shops are a few, the show windows of which, be it the jeweler's, tailor's, or silk 
mercer'?, almost rival those of the Pal^^is Boyal. 

With the exception of the Cathedral or Metropolitan Church, there are no 
edifices of religious worship which attract attention from their external archi- 
tecture or internal appointments, unless it be the three or four little Byzantine 
churches which, scattered about through the old city, deserve notice from thek 
peculiar and ancient construction. The Metropolitan Church is imposing from 
its size ; but the external colouring in stripes of yellow and red have a tawdry 
look to the foreign eye. If from the thickly-settled and business quarters we 
proceed to the newer parts of the city, things wear a more attractive look. 
Here the streets are wide, and the side-walks generally clean. 

Daring the carnival, the streets are thronged with a promiscuous 
crowd of maskers, composed almost exclusively of the lower orders, whose 
efforts to produce anything corresponding to the fetes of Rome are lamentable 
failures. The upper classes ignore these proceedings, or confine themselves to 
** surprise visits " upon their friends, disguised in close dominoes and impene- 
trable masks. During the carnival it is no uncommon thing for a family to be 
visited by several parties of maskers on the same evening, who preserve their 
incognito so completely as to defy recognition by voice or manner. 

But if Athens is charming in winter, and especially in the spring — ^March 
and April being the most attractive months — it is simply detestable in summer. 
The foreigner who is compelled to reside in the Capital from May to October 
is not to be envied. The " sun of Greece '* is then no longer a glory, but a 
scourge to the eye. Every particle of vegetation wilts under its pitiless rays — 
sultry days and sultry nights wearily succeed to each other without the relief 
of a single refreshing breeze or a single shower. The wuid blows, bat it is a 
hot and feverish blast, filling the deserted streets with dust — ^the same dust that 
teased the ancient Athenians — which, rolling along like smoke-clouds from a 
field of battle, blmds the hapless pedestrian, and disgusts the as happless 
individual withm doors, who is left to choose between open windows with dirt, 
or closed ones with suffocation. But worse than the plague of dust is the 
plague of mosquitoes and gnats. The former may be partially excluded by 
wind-blinds and bed-curtains, but the latter defy the inventions of man. The 
little gnat is invisible to the naked eye, and, not having the moral courage of 
the mosquito to announce its approach, attacks every exposed part of the human 
body, especially the hands and wrists, leaving the skin in a state of irritation 
which lasts for hours. 

Those who can do so, fly from the summer torments of Athens to their 
country estates, or to the islands. Those who are forced to remain seek conso- 
lation in sea-bathing ; and from four o'clock until ten every mommg, carriages 
filled with bathers are heard rolling through the streets of Athens, on their 
way to the baths of Phalerum. 

The King and Queen sojourn at the beautiful island of Corfu during the 
summer months, where the climate, although warm, is less dry than that of 
Athens, and where their Majesties enjoy a delightful respite from the political 
annoyances of the capital. 

But no climatic considerations wean the Greek from his country. He may 
take up his abode in foreign cities for tbe commercial advantages to be 
^herefrom; or, if he can afCord il,\ie mV\ do ^% m«ai^ others do— abaadcm 
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self to the illasioDB of the French capital ; but, as a rale, foreign trarel does 

not lessen his attachment to his native land, and the reappearance of the 

Grecian clifi^ is as *' blissful '* a view to him as it was to the wandering 

Telemachns. Even those who do not return to Greece, — ^their interests and 

associations being bound up in the foreign land where they have reared their 

feunilies and accumulated their fortunes, — do not forget her. No people are 

more sensitive to the national honour and shame than the closely-cemented 

societies of Greeks in the commercial cities of Europe and the United States. 

The number who visit Athens is small in comparison with the vast shoal of 

travellers who run over Europe and distribute their gold in places of far less 

intrinsic interest This is not surprising, in view of the prevailing ignorance 

respecting Greece, and the current reports of danger to tourists from brigandage* 

This danger, although much exaggerated, exists, and should not be disregarded 

by the traveller. Athens, however, is as safe a city, so fer as personal danger 

is concerned, as any in the world ; and those who visit it, coming westward 

from the greasy lanes of Constantinoplo and the squalid towns of the Levant, 

are surprised at the cheerful and attractive appearance which the city presents. 

An exalted personage, who had been the recipient of all the honours which the 

Sublime Porte had in its power to bestow, remarked, on his arrival at 

Athens : ** This is the first time I have breathed for weeks. It is positively 

refreshing to get into a free and Christian air again." This is applicable as 

much to externals as to principles ; for modern Athens is not unworthy of 

the language which Mlton appUed to the ancient capital : — 

" On the jEgean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly • piure the air and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Ghreece," 



ERNST OF EDELSHEIM. 



I'll tell the story, kissing 
This white hand for my pains, — 

Nor sweeter heart, nor falser 
E'er filled such fine, blue veins. 



I'll sing a song of true lore, 
My Mimi dear ! to you ; 
C!ontraria contrariis — 
The rule is old and true. 



The happiest of all lorers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim ; 

And why he was the happiest, 
1*11 tell you in my rhyme. 



One summer night he wandered 

Within a lonely glade, 
And, couched in moss and moonlight 

He found a sleeping maid. 



The stars of midnight sifted 
Abore her sands of gold; 

She seemed a slumbering statue. 
So fair and white and cold. 



Fair and white and cold she lay 
Beneath the starry skies ; 

Eosy was her waking 
Beneath the Rittei-'s eyes. 



He won her drowsy fancy. 
He bore her to ms towers, 

And swift with loye and laughter. 
Flew morning's purpled hours 



or: 
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But when the thickening sunbeams 

Had drunk the gleaming dew, 
A misty cloud of sorrow 

Swept o'er her eyes' deep blue. 



She hung upon the Ritter's neck, 
She wept with love and pain, 

She showered her sweet warm kisses 
Like fragrant summer rain. 



** I am no Christian soul," she sobbed, 

As in his arms she lay ; 
" I'm half the day a woman, 

A seipent half the day. 



" And when from yonder bell-tower 
Rings out the noon-day chime, 

Farewell ! Farewell for ever, 
Sir Ernst of Edelsheim I'' 



** Ah ! not farewell for ever !" 
The Ritter wildly cried, 

" I will be saved or lost with thee. 
My lovely Wili-Bride !" 



Loud from the lordly bell-tower 
Rang out the noon of day. 

And £rom the bower of roses 
A serpent slid away. 



But when the midwatch moonlight 
Was shimmering through the grove, 

He clasped his bnde thrice-dowered 
With beauty and with love. 



The happiest of all lovers 
Was Ernst of Edelsheim, — 

His true love was a serpent 
Only half the time I 
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(Contimued.) 

Chapter III. 

Pasis. 

My dear Mr. Lloyd, — 

I have been more than once on the point of "writing to you, but on each 
occasion have seen cause to defer it. The obstAcles that I then saw before 
me have now l)een removed ; and feeling* as I do that you are indirectly 
the cause of my present great happiness, I wish to write to you before 
its completion. 

You may have perceived that I was much struck by tlie portrait of Mdlle 
Volkonsky when I saw it for the first and only time at Mr. Norman's studio. 
I knew at the moment that the impression made upon me was not of a passing 
nature ; and you may remember that before we parted on that day, I asked you 
whether there were any engagement, or prospect of engagement, between hetself 
and Mr. Norman. 

When I returned to Paris my first care was to ask my old acquaintance^ 
Princess Zartorska, about Mdme. Volkonsky and her daughter. I learned from 
her that they were both possessed of most attractive personal qualities, that they 
were living in a retired way in Paris, and that the mother was deeply interested 
in the projects for revolutionising Poland which are now causing such anxiety to 
the Bussian government. I asked and obtained an introduction to them. The 
manner in which I was received reassured me as to the propriety of the step. I 
found Mdme. Volkonsky a lady of lively intelligence and smgukr fascination of 
manner. Of Mdlle. Volkonsky I will only say, that the impression made by her 
portrait was verified and deepened by her presence. 

I saw them otten, and was honoured by Mdme. Volkonsky's confidence. Sfae 
imparted to me the plans in which she was engaged, and showed a thorough 
comprehension of the personal danger she ran ; but so fervent is her love for her 
adopted country, that she willingly and devotedly persevtees in her efforts, 
though their hopelessness is evident to all but herself and the party with which 
she sympathises. She told me that she shrank from one thuig ; and that was 
the prospect of her daughter's helpless position, should she herself fall into the 
power of the Eussian authorities. '' And one thmg there is," she said to me 
with great emotion. " I sometimes fear that my child may be compromised in 
the eyes of our rulers by some course of action. If so, and if she were arrested** 
— ^Mdme. Volkonsky stopped in violent agitation. '* And I cannot conceal from 
myself that there is a real danger," she said, when she had overcome her 
emotion. 
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I asked her why she did not withdraw from the projects on foot hefore it was 
too late ; and frankly told her, that, whatever right she might possess to dispose 
of her own future, she surely had none to suhject her daughter to the possibility 
of such fearful consequences. But I could make no impression upon her. She 
told me that she was pledged to her party by the most solemn engagements, and 
that she could not draw back if she would. I asked if Mdlle. Volkonsky were 
aware of her position. She replied with deep feeling that she was so ; but such 
was her daughter's nature, that she feared no danger, shrank from no suffering, 
where the right was concerned. '* My daughter is not like other young girls," 
she said. " She has none of the illusions that belong to her age. I do not think 
«he is capable of love, as the world understands it, — I mean a feverish, unrea^ 
fionable, and exaggerated state of the affections : she has too serene and lofty a 
character for that Not that I mean to imply she is incapable of affection ; her 
heart is as tender as itis cahn, as loyal as it is noble. I hope some day to see 
her married to some person whose character will inspire her with respect, and 
whoge position will guard her from those dangers which now menace her 
through me." 

What Mdme. Volkonsky stated with regard to her daughter's character but 
oorroborated what I had already thought I had perceived. I was encouraged 
to open myself to the mother. She received my proposal for her daughter with 
surprise, but was gradually led to promise, that, if her daughter's inclinations 
were not opposed to the marriage, she would give her own consent to it. 

I will not refer to the succeeding days : they were too fiill of varied 
emotions^ Mdme. Volkonsky was warned to leave Paris, and I feared for a 
time the worst. But now all is arranged, and to-morrow I am to receive from 
heaven the blessing of Medora as my wife. 

I write fully to you, dear Mrs. Lloyd, for I must thank you for the prospect 
of a happiness that might well make a younger man's brain reel. 

Directly after the marriage Mdme. Volkonsky leaves for Poland. We 
«iul for home next week. Most faithfully yours, 

B. T. GiL^o^^- 

I satin dismay. " And Qeorge ! " I said to myself, with a sharp sense of 
pain : " George must know. I ought to tell him. It would be dreadful if he 
were to hear it by accident, or come across it in ^ Galignani.' He Is coming 
to-night I must tell him. Oh, what a wretched thing this is 1 obviouely a 
mere manage de eonvenance. But then she was brought up to it, poor girl. 
She looks upon it as a matter of course, and would probably think it very 
indelicate to choose a husband for herself. But George ! What a blow it will 
be! How shaU I tell him 1 " 

I had not succeeded in framing the words in which it would be wisest to give 
him the news, when he came in with Charley. He was in remarkably good 
spirits. I heard him laughing in the anteroom as they entered. That laugh 
made me feel the weight of the charge I was undertaking. " How l»ng it \dll 
be before he laughs in that way again after to*niglit 1 " I thought, as he opened 
the door, and came towards me with outstretched hand. 

I had never been so struck by his personal beauty before as now, when I 
looked up at him. His eyes were full of gleeful light, his whole face was irra- 
diated with a look of happy and careless enjoyment which, to one who knew the 
sterner layers beneath, made it irresistibly attractive. Oharley followed, fiurly 
babbling over with boyish fun. He was in extravagant s{arits, and his gaiety 
had been eontagioas. 
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'* We've laughed till we're hoarse," said Charley. ** Give us some tea, 
mamma, and Til tell you all about it" Aud he poured out a flood of boyiflh 
nonsense, all so comical that I laughed with them, feeling the while that strange 
sensation of double consciousness which so oppresses us when we are holding two 
chains of thought in the mind at once. 

Amy soon came, full of gay chat ; and the three talked together through the 
evening, after it had been decided from my silence that I must be tired and have 
a headache, and I had accordingly been put upon the soflEt, and shaded firom the 
light. And there I lay, turning over and over what I had to say to George, 
and listening half unconsciously to the cheerful tones of his voice. 

At last he rose to go. I got up as he went out, and followed him into the 
anteroom, closing the door behind me. 

** George," I said, " I have had a letter from Mr. Gilford." 

•* Yes. That's pleasant. He's well, I hope," he answered. 

" All letters are not pleasant," I replied. *' This one causes me pain.'' 

'* What is it ? " he said, coming nearer, and taking my hand affectionately m 
his. " Nothing that concerns you, I hope." 

'' Yes, it concerns me somewhat ; but, George, it concerns you more." 

He stood, his eyes riveted upon my lace, calmly waiting for me to 
go on. 

" You are brave, George : you must have courage now." 

His gaze grew intense as I spoke. I went on without a pause. 

" Mr. Gilford has met Medora, and they are " — My voice failed me as I saw 
his face. 

'* Engaged ? " he said, hoarsely. 

*' Yes." 

Still his eyes searched my face. He read it. 

«* Married ? " 

"Yes." 

His grasp tightened upon my hand till I thought he would crush it. Hi» 
every feature grew rigid. Then without a word he let my hand fall, and left 
the house. 

I could not go back to the children. Taking advantage of my supposed 
headache, I shut myself up in my own room, and read over again Mr. Gilford's 
letter : a sudden thought struck me. I enclosed it to George, and sent a 
servant with it to his rooms. At least I could save him from the misery of 
uncertainty. 

I had feared that under this great and sudden blow, he would absent himsdf 
from us ; but to my great relief, as we were sitting at luncheon the next day, 
he came in. He looked pale, but otherwise seemed much the same as usual. 
He stayed only a little while. Before he left; he seized an opportunity to give 
me back the letter, simply saying, — 

"Thank you." 

About a fortnight later Charley said to me, '' Mamma, something must be 
done about George's working the> fvay he does. He never stops. He begins 
early in the morning, and paints as late as he can see. And he's grown silent, 
— yi u must have seen that when he comes here ; and I believe, if domething 
isn't done, he'll work himself to death." 

*' But what can I do ? " I asked. '' I can't tell him to stop painting ; and, 
if I did, he wouldn't mind me." 

" For one thing, you might coax him off with you, and take him to drive 
sometimes." 
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" But would he come ? " 

*' If you made a point of it, he would. YouVe no idea how fond he is of you 
He told me the other day he felt to you almost as if you were his mother. 
Gome this afternoon with Amy, and carry him off. It's one of the afternoons 
he has set aside for people to come, you know ; so he couldn't work much if he 
were there. And I can stay and show the people his pictures, and tell them he 
can't take any more orders, just as well as he can." 

So I drove down with Amy that afternoon, and persuaded George to take a 
drive with us. By chance we followed the road near which I first saw him. 
As I passed the crumbled stones where I had seen him seated, I looked at his 
face. The shadows had closed around him. I was aft-aid that he would read 
my thoughts as he sometimes did ; and I hegan to talk on external subjects. 

*' George," I said, ** how does this plain affect you ? To me it is profoundly 
sad." 

'* I see it as a ruin, a vast tomb, the darkness wherein monuments, cities, 
nations, lie buried," he replied. 

'* Then it is sad." 

'' Yes, and no. It affects me in a double way. My imagination brings 
back the past in all its pomp, paints pageants of magnificence and luxury that no 
longer exist, revives the beauty that is dead, the picturesqueness that has passed 
away, and sings old chants of triumph and of loyalty. That is one side. Then 
my reason bids me look , and I see ignorance, cruelty, inflexible selfishness, and 
remorseless oppression, the substructure of all that state and grandeur. I see 
the helpless wretchedness of the poor, the grinding misery of their daily life ; I 
hear the wail that sweeps down from those centuries when Might was Right ; 
and I rejoice that those days are past for ever, and that the reign of truth and 
justice comes nearer to the earth." 

^' Yes, that is all true, I know," I replied ; '^ but sometimes I doubt whether^ 
on the whole, there isn't as much unhappiness now as then. The very increaes 
of sensibility to pain, which prevents society from inflicting it nowadays, m akes 
each individual more keenly alive to whatever suffering he may have to bear. I 
think you see this in going through galleries and looking at old portraits. Ic is 
a very rare thing to come across a sensitive face belonging to those times ; and 
it certainly is not the fault of the artist." 

'* No : there were giants in those days," responded George. 

''And it is still more striking when you come to the antique, you find none 
of the complicated expressions of the modem face there. There is a simphcity, 
a directness of expression, in those old busts, chat you never meet in real life. 
Think, have you ever seen any living face wear the placid, calm serenity that 
you often find in the classic head ? ' ' 

** Yes, I have seen one," George calmly answered. 

I knew whom he meant, and glanced at Amy in fear lest she should question 
him. But Amy had not been listening- she was attentively watching the 
progress down the Tiber, near which we were driving, of one of those flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which, with their bronzed, half-savage-looking freight, present so 
picturesque an appearance. 

We had driven but a little farther when we met a carriage. In it was a fresh 
young face, that smiled and nodded at Amy, who on her side gave a httle cry of 
delight. 

*' 0, mamma, please stop ! There's Emma Bivers. I didn't expect her 
here till next week." 
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The carriages were stopped, we exebanged greeting, and Mr. and Mrs. Biren 
ODsented to Amy's carrying Etnma back with us, on condition she was to b) 
sent early to teat after the fatigue of travelling. 

The two girlg chattered like magpiea^ but aaid little to attract my attentioo 
until Emma exclaimed. — 

''Oh Amy I I must tell you about Mrs. Gilford, that beautiful Polish girl 
who's just married. Every one is talking about her, and I have seen her." 

*' Please do," responded Amy. '* I want to hear all about her. We knew 
Mr. Gilford : he's an old friend of mamma's, and I never was so surprised ii 
when 1 heard of his being marriecL" 

I bitterly deplored having taken Emma into the carriage ; but there was no 
help for it, no way of stopping her now. 

*' My dear, she's the most beautiful creature I ever saw. She's very blonde, 
and has perfect features and an exquisite figure : and she's so graceful I she 
doesn't walk like other people, — she glides." 

•' Where did you see her ? " asked Amy. '* Were you at the wedding ? " 

" No : nobody was present except his family and the Zartorskas ; but she 
was presented a day or two afterwards, and I was at Tuiieries and saw her. 
Every one was looking at her. She was dressed all in the finest black chantilly 
lace : it must have cost a fortune. I suppose it was in the corbeille Mr. Gilford 
gave her ; for you know, though the Yolkonskys are of such good £unily, they 
did not have money. You can't imagine how lovely she looked in it, mth hi 
white arms and neck and her golden hair." 

** And what ornaments did she wear ? *' asked Amy. 

'' Only a pair of ear-rings ; they were singular too, — they were snakes made 
out of diamonds." 

*' How strange ! " said Amy. 

**" Yes ; but they were beautiful stones. Wara Zartorska told me they were 
Madam Yolkonsky's wedding present ; the} 're old family heir-looms." 

^' And Mr. Gilford, — ^how did he seem ?" asked Amy. '' I can't imagbe 
him as a married man." 

" He did not take his eyes ofi* her. People say he's desperately in love, for 
all that he's so old." 

•' I wonder whether she will like it," said Amy. 

" I don't believQ she will. They're going to live at Mr. Gilford's place. If s 
a very pleasant neighbourhood ; but just think what a change from Paris I I'm 
sure that at the end of three weeks she'll be tired to death of it ; and what 
she'll do to amuse herself, I can't imagine. And now tell me about riding. Are 
there any good saddle-horses ? I'm wild for a canter over the Gampagna.** 

And the two girls chatted on less perilous subjects till we reached our apart- 
ments in the Via Giegoriana. 

Weeks passed on. The old King of Bavaria had come to the studio, had 
expressed much satis&ction with what he saw there, and had given George aa 
order which was not to be refused. The prominent artists of Rome sought Us 
acquaintance, and held out to him the hand of fellowship. He was regaining 
his serenity, and, I thought, felt now much as he did before Medora's maniage^ 
when he already looked upon the obstacles that separated bun from her as saae- 
parable. 

One evening, about hye weeks after the drive of which I have spoken, Qwtgb 
came in. 1 was standing in the drawing-room, altering the position of woum 
jonquils in Amy*s hair. He look^ at her floating white dress, and saidt— 
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** I'm sorry you're going out. I hoped you would play to me to-night." 

Amy played with taste and feeling, but had little execution ; so that she was 
timid about music, and it was but recently that George had discovered that she 
could play at all. 

*' Ob, that's no matter! " she said. ** I am ready because nine is the time, 
but Aunt Zoe always keeps me waiting at least half an hour. I shall be very 
glad to play to you now that I've found out that I can without being afraid." 

She seated herself at the piauo ; and George sat down in an easy chair at a 
little distance. 

•* What shall it be ? " she asked. 

** I should like some of Mendelssohn's songs without words." 

And the delicate, dreamy plaint of those sweet harmonies stole through the 
room. 

I loved to hear Amy play. Her ^lish existence showed its fair and earnest 
promise in her music. I was in no hurry for my child to grow into a woman ; 
it was enough tor me to feel that her womanhood should be a sweet and noble 
thing when she expanded into it. 

Amy played, and Greorge listened. After a while, as my eye turned from the 
embroidery I had taken up, and rested upon him, I was impressed by a sense 
of difference. His poweifol figure was resting languidly on the great easy 
chair ; his head, usually so firmly poised, was supported on the cushioned back ; 
his hand was laid listlessly on the arm of the chair. Amy played on, weavmg 
the tender chain of those sighing reveries closer and closer around him. Sud- 
denly a carriage rattled up the stony street ; there was a hurried ring ; Aunt 
Zoe had oome for Amy, and Amy flitted^&way. 

I rarely opened a conversation with George. I usually waited for him to tell 
me what he was thinking about. So I sat filling in the crimson silk background 
of my gplden lilies^ and waited for him to speak. 

He left the easy chair, and took a seat nearer me, watching my hand as it 
moved with regular motion backward and forward. At last he said, *' I have 
had a letter from Mrs. Gilford." I looked at him. He was not looking at me : 
his eyes were dreamily fixed upon the darkness of the sky above the Vatican ; 
for those window curtains were always left undrawn, so that I might constantly 
have the panorama of the city and the sky before me." 

*< What does she say ? " I asked. 

** She wrote prineipally to tell me she was pleased with my picture. She found 
it at Mr. Gilford's house, and she likes it very much. Then she speaks of the 
time when we were at Fontamebleau together, and refers co our walks in the 
forest under the chaperonage of old Madam Mirodet, who used to depart from 
her usual habits to please Medora, and would go a little way into the forest, and 
sit down under a tree, and let us loiter through the avenues alone. I did not 
know she kept those memories." 

A vague sense of disquietude began to mingle with the surprise with which I 
had heard of Medora's letter. I looked agun at George. His eyes were dreamy ; 
his &ce was softened ; a look of tender regret rested upon it. His voice was 
sweeter than I had ever before heard it as he went on. 

'* She says that every one is kind to her ; but she misses her old friends. She 
has made inquiries, and is sure that I would succeed better in New York than 
anywhere else. She says that Mr. Gilford is a warm friend of mine, and that 
their house will always be open to me. And she tells me, that she has just 
learned from Mr. Gilford, that he sought her out because of the imi^cesoooL^'^ 
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portrait of her had made upon bim ; and she says that, since I have been the 
cause her of expatriation, I ouglit to feel myself bound to come and do all I can 
to make her new life pleasant. She writes with the artlessness of a child : ner 
marriage has not altered her." 

I cast a quick glance at him : tlie same tender and reverential look that was 
on his face when lie Bhowedjnie the portrait of Medora, I 'saw again. Doubt- 
less he was right. She had lived a very retired life, and her expriissions were 
probably as unstudied as those of a child. But I wished she had not taken it 
into her h(ad to write to him. 

** Have you answered the letter ? '' I asked. 

•* Yes : 1 thanked her for all her goodness, but said that my engagements 
made it impossible for me to return, and that it would probably be years before 
I c^uld do su." 

** You are right," I said. 

** Yes : there is but one right and one wrong here, I must think of her as 
a saint shrined in her purity, lifted above all circumstance of earth. So I can 
think of her, a^nd the thought upholds and blesses me ; but in no other way, 
no other way.' 

There was a dreariness in the tone of his voice, as he ended, that filled me 
with sadness. I said nothing : there was nothing to be said. He did not 
need my counsel : he only wanted my sympathy ; and I knew he felt how 
entirely he had that. 

I had hoped and believed that George would soon regain his usual frame of 
mind ; but, as the days wore on, I saw, with much concern, that his mood of 
that evening continued unaltered. A veil of melancholy seemed to envelop 
him : the glow of his mind seemed clouded, its vigour relaxed. Even when 
he was talking, the sad, dreamy look of his eye remained unchanged* He 
appeared like a man who has drank of some narcotic which dulls his percep- 
tion of outward things, only to make him more alive to those unseen. 

One afternoon I found him alone in his studio. I had waited below longer 
than usual after ringing, and was about to get into the carriage again, conclud- 
ing he was out, when the door swung open. I went np. The little garden 
was not 80 trim as usual. George's eye had not superintended old Tommaso's 
lazy labours. Weeds had begun to spring in the flower-beds, and the gravel 
was rough on the path. 

As I entered, George came to meet me with his kindly smile and friendly, 
outstretched hand ; but the smile was sadder than it used to be, and the clasp 
of the hand less firm. I sat down and looked around. He answered the mute 
inquiry. 

'* I have not been painting this afternoon." 

•* What have you been doing ? " I replied. 

*• Dreaming." 

I waited a moment, then I said, — 

'* Is it good for yi)n ? " 

*• No : and I seldom yield to it. If I did as I feel inclined to do, I should 
spend all my time in dreaming." 

•' I think you are too strong for that," I said. **Yon feel too much the 
value of your art, the worth of your life." 

*' I should once have thought so too,** he replied, wearily ; '' but it is not 
80. My strengtii is changed into weakness : my nerve and force have left me. 
r feel knguidf unlike myself. I do not know what to make of it." 
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" How long have you felt this way ? " I asked. 

The answer came reluctantly, as if he forced it from his lips. 

•* Since I received the letter I told you of." 

" I feared it," I said ; and my indignation rose against Medora. Why had 
she sent that letter to trouble him, to disturb his hard-won peace ? 

George perceived the direction my thoughte were taking. 

" Don't blame her. She did it from the kindest of motives. She did nofc 
imagine what it would be to me to see her handwriting, to read her gentle 
words. It is not her fault : it is mine. If I were worthier of her friendship, 
I should not be so unmanned by it.'' 

He stopped for a while : then he resumed, — 

** I do not see how I can tell you all this. I never spoke in this way to any 
one before ; but I feel, when I am with you, that I can think aloud, and that 
you will understand." 

'* I do ; and I feel," I answered. ** I am glad to have you tell me. It is a 
comfort to me, and I know it is better for you." 

After a moment I went on. 

** Please, George, don't take it ill of me if I say one thing : I hope you don't 
look much at your portrait of her." 

" Don't be afraid," he answered. " I have not looked at it once since you 
told me she was married. It may be that I shall never look at it again ; at all 
events, not until I can see it with feelings that even she would not disapprove. 
But I don't wonder that you asked me. I feel nearly weak enough to do what 
is wrong. It has cost me more than one struggle to keep from looking at it 
again." 

** I might have known " — I began. He interrupted me. 

** Don't count on my strength," he said, sadly. *' I told you it is turned 
into weakness. But this temptation I must resist : I cannot set it aside. I 
should feel as if my guardian angel had left me, were I to lose that picture from 
here." 

He paused, then went on, — 

*' Some day I shall have risen above this. Some day I. shall be able to feel 
agam the cheer of the sunlight, to see the beauty and gbry of all the world 
around : but for that I must wait. The shadow is upon me ; and as yet I can- 
not shake it o£" 

I think this conversation with me did George good. It seemed to tone his 
mind to new effort. He struggled bravely, forced himself to renewed industry, 
took long walks with Charley on the Gampigna, and went more freely than he 
had done before into the society of his brother-artists. At the end of a month 
more I felt easy about him. He had conquered his depression, and again went 
on his straight, manly, earnest way. 

But I had short time in which to be glad for him. I was sitting one after- 
noon by the window, looking forth upon the sunset sky, gorgeous with crimsoo, 
purple, and gold. The city glowed as if reflecting a conflagration. The myriad 
windows of the Vatican shone as if lighted for a festival. The door opened, 
and George came in. I hastily glanced round, and said, — 

" Come here, George : don't lose a moment of this sunset. The whole 
sky is ablaze." 

He came, and stood behind me. Some instinct made me turn from the 
pageant of the heavens and look at him. There was a glow in his eyes 
that I had never seen there before : his face was pale, and his lips com- 
pressed. 
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" George, what is it V* I said, below my breath. I got up, took hold of 
his arm, aud drew him to a sofa. 

" Sit down by me, and tell me/' 

He sat down by me, biit did not speak. 

" Do tell me, George," I urg:ed, " what is it ?'" 

'* I have had another letter." 

*'From Mrs. Gilford ?'• 

" Yes.'' 

A sense of coming evil oppressed me. 

'* What does she say f" 

*' She is an angel ; aud I am unworthy even to think of her," he replied, . 
almost fiercely. I waited. It was no moment to question him further. 
After a pause he continued, — 

'' She had received my letter. It had disappointed and grieved her. She 
had counted much upon my coming. She—" He broke off, and remaioed 
silent for a while. His face told of some violent inward struggle. •' She- 
dreads the coming days and weeks and years. She feels that her life is a 
sacrifice. She is homesick : she is sad. She thinks that the sight of an 
old friend would console her. She asks me for consolation, — ^me ! *' He 
ground his teeth together. 

A chill ran over me. 

" George," I said, " let me see this letter." 

A dark-red flush rose on his face. He turned his eyes from mine. 

" I cannot," he answered. 

"Why?" 

^^ She is too childlike, too innocent, to be aware of the full meaning of 
the words she uses. They have not the import to her that tliej would 
suggest to another. In her fur purity, she never dreamed of the anguish, 
the torment, they arouse in me." 

He started from the sofa, and paced the room, whilst I sat gazing at him 
in deep distress. I felt as if I were seeing a child tortured. That finitli, 
that trust, that loyalty, were they not misplaced? A cold distmst of 
Medora was creepuig over me. I rose, and went to him. I laid my hand 
upon his arm. 

*' George," I said, *' you know how I feel to you. It is not from mem 
curiosity : I implore you, show me that letter." 

He turned away. 

** I cannot : it is impossible. Even you would misappiehend her. It 
would be a cruel injustice to let any one see what was written iu such- 
artless confid^ce. I ought to have destroyed it at once. I will destroy it 



now." 



He drew forth the letter, went to the fireplace, stood for one momeiit 
looking on the little white square with greedy, devouring eyes, then 
dropped it into the flames. He watched the fire consume it : then he oame 
to where I stood, and said to me, — 

** Anything but that I would have done for you : that I could not dow 
It would have been treason to her, — an added treason. This tortare is a. 
treason in itself." 

*' Have you written to her in answer f " I said. 

" Yes." 

** What did you say to her ?" 
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" I told her all the truth. I told her that I cauQOt come because I love 
her to desperation. A force outside of myself seemed to hold my hand aad 
write. My words burnt the paper. She will despise me, loathe me, abhor 
me. I have lost her respect for ever. She will never forgive me. I can 
never forgive myself. But at least she will never bid me come to her 
again." 

He turned once more from me, and went to the window, and gazed forth 
with eyes that saw not. 

Just Dhen Amy came in, and began eagerly talking of our next day's journey 
to Naples ; and I had no opportunity to say anything further to George. 
I looked earnestly ac him as he took my hand at leavuig ; but his face had 
become as a sealed book. And so we parted. 

We remained four weeks at Naples; but the thought of (Jeorge pursued 
me under that laughing sky, amid the gay and jostling crowds of the dty^ 
above the deep blue waters of the bay, and hung out its gloomy token ia 
the dark cloud that rose from Vesuvius, telling of the buried fires within. 
I had lost a little son in his childhood ; and certain traits of likeness had 
caused me to associate his ever-present memory with George : and so it 
was with something of a mother's affection that I had grown to love 
Charley's fnend and benefactor. I could not forget him in the strait where 
he now was. I was glad to return to Rome, where, if I could not help 
him, at least he could feel a friend near him. 

We arrived late at night. The next morning I drove down to the studio,. 
I was shocked when I saw George. He had grown thin, pale ; his eyes 
shone with feverish brilliancy : he looked as if he were consuming from 
within. On the easel was a large painting. I looked, at it a moment. 

^^ George 1" burst regretfully from my lips. 

*^ Yes : it is so," he answered gloomily, and walked to another part of 
the studio, as if to prevent further remark from me. 

It was a picture terrible in the intensity of its feeling. The light by 
which it was fitfully illumined came from the lightning that glared from; 
the midnight sky. The ooean waves were beating fiercely against a. crag^ 
and tossmg their foam in white torn masses against its riven sides. Upon 
the rock lay Prometheus, His giant limbs were fettered with links that 
pressed into his fiesh ; his head was thrown back ; his eyes were tamed 
towards the sky with a look of lofty reproach. Above hhn, dimly revealed 
by tiie ffleam dF the lightnings stormy doud-massess rolled in threatening 
fdds, which obecordy imaged the coils of an immense serpent. I did not 
perceive it at first ; but as I gazed, it seemed, ominous and fateful, to 
writhe itself out of the picture. 

^^ George, what have you pamted hero V* I exclaimed **' Is it a serpent 
in the sky r 

^^ Ifes : the Python of a fate whereof the gods themselves are but the 
ministers," he answered, in a suppressed, almost menacmg voice. 

I looked imploringly at him. I so wanted to day something consoling to 
him ; but his face was still closed to me, as whea I had last seen it; aad I 
went away sorrowful. 

I cfid not see George again for three days ; but on the third evening, as 
I was flittmg alone — for Amy and Ohariey were dining with their aunt- 
he opened the door. He came up to me without any greeting, and said^ 
abruptly : 
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** I have come to you. You must do something for me;' He put in my hand 
an nnopened letter. " I received that letter this morning. I have not dared 
to open it. I have a presentiment : I know that it contains something terrible: 
It must be that she withdraws her friendship from me ; that she casts me off. 
utterly and for ever. I know with what celestial anger she will chastise my 
presumption. I deserve it ; but I shrink from it, like the coward that I am. 
Open it : tell me what it contains." 

My heart beat painfully fast. I broke the seal of the letter as he stood 
before. My eye glanced along tlie one line that it contained. I seemed to be 
reading the words by a glare of lightning- Half bewildered, again I read them. 
I looked up into George's face, and groaned aloud. 

He did not speak. He stooped and took the letter from my passive clasp. 
I cwered my eyes with my hand : I could not look at him while he read it. 
The stillness was broken by the sound of the letter falling to the floor at his 
feet. Then there was a death- like silence, in which I kept mechanically re- 
peating the words she had written and he had read, — 

** I love you. Come." 

Then I heard George's heavy tread as he left the room. 

I sat, a crowd of emotions pressing upon me ; but above all rose indignant, 
aching pity for George. He had so loved her, so reverenced her, so wor- 
shipped her : she had been to him as a divine ideal. He had resented as an 
insult to her purity the very emotions that she had so artfully called into life : 
he had reproached himself as a traitor, because he had dared to love her with 
the love she had so treacherously sought to kindle. And now — what blackness 
of desolation was in his deceived and outraged soul ; like the darkness before 
the earth had being, — no sun, no moon, no stars. 

I stooped, picked up the letter, and replaced it in its envelope. It ciuld not 
stay there : 1 must put it away. As I slipped the Httle sheet within its cover- 
ing, my eye was caught by the crest, — a crowned snake. Yes : how like a ser- 
pent had she crept into his life ! how perfidiously, how remorselessly, had she 
distilled her venom into his soul ! how had she poisoned all the springs of hope 
and trust and faith within him 1 How could such malignant wickedness exist 
in such fair guise ? Was this really a living woman, or was she one of those 
monstrous and lovely creations whose home was in past ages of cruelty and 
crime ? And suddenly a flash of memory came upon me : I remembered my 
waking vision as the lights of the Vatican first gleamed upon me across the 
<iark and silent city at my feet. Charley's half- unheeded words had come true. 
In Medora lived again that far-off ancestress whose evil fame blackens the page 
that records it : in her, Olimpia PamphiliDoria agam breathed the air of 
€arth. 

As I sat confusedly meditating, again my eye fell upon the crest. Bending 
my head to examine it more closely, I perceived a slight irregularity in the 
overlapping fold of the envelope. It looked as if it had been tampered with. 
I took a magnifying lens, which I kept at hand for studying smal photographs, 
and looked through it. Th'ere was no doubt possible : the letter had been 
<^ned and reclosed. I sat and pondered. 

*' What an Italian thing to do I " I said to myself at last. Italian ? Had 

not Mr. Gilford still with him that Italian servant who was so devoted to him ? 

Could it have been he ? The sense of some complicated chain of circumstanoe 

connected with tiie letter in my band came ^tiemV^MV^xiTCi^ I felt persuaded 

^At this was not the end. 
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Charley's step in the ante-room recalled me to the. present emergency. I 
hastily threw the letter into an ornamental box on the table beside me, locked 
it, and took out the key as he entered. 

" I did not like to leave you alone all the evening ; so here I am," he said, 
gaily, as he came in. 

** Charley, don't ask any questions. Something has happened to George. Go 
and find him.'* 

" Go where ? Tm so sorry ! Of course I won't ask you what it is. But 
what shall I say to him ? " 

** I don't want anything said to him. I only want to know that he is at his 
rooms." 

The vagne fear that had begun to rise within me was gathering force. 

" Don't wait, Charley," I begged. '* Go, and come back and tell me he's 
there,— that's all." 

Charley hurried away. Two hours passed : he had not ome back. Amy 
returned, kissed me good night, and went singing off to bed. The many-voiced 
clocks of the city seemed striking louder as the night wore on. At last, at half- 
past two, Charley came back. His face was full of anxiety. 

** I've waited there all this time. He hasn't come in. Vjo just been to a 
high place, from which you can see the studio. The window is dark : he isn't 
there. 

We looked at one another. My gathering alarm was reflected on Charley's 
face. • 

" Was it anything very bad, mamma 1 " he asked. 

'* Yes." And Charley asked no more: 

Early the next morning he went down to George's rooms. He had not come 
in all night: I conld do nothmg that day but sit at home and wsdt, while 
Charley searched the city for trace of George: 

Late in the afternoon, he came home, and told me that George was in the 
studio, bnt would not open the lower door: One of the girls washing at the 
fountain had told me, when he rang, that it was strange the door did not open ; 
for she had seen the signore pittore go in but a little while before, and he had 
not come ont again: 

** Now, mamma," he said, " the carriage is standing at the door : do you 
get in and go down with me. I'll get into the next garden, and climb over the 
wall, and open the onter door ; and then do you go np to the studio, and tell 
George it's yorl : and he'll let you in." I know he will." 

We drove down ; and Charley opened the doar, as he had planned. He 
waited below, and I went up. I knocked at the studio door. There was no 
answer. I said, — 

*' George, it is I, — Mrs. Lloyd. I beg you let me in." For a while there 
was not any response ; then I heard George's step across the floor, the key was 
tamed back, and the steps retreated. I waited an instant to steady myself, 
then I entered. 

George was sitting, his face m shadow, opposite his reach. Upon it was an 
empty frame, on the floor below it lay the shreds of a painting. The dying day- 
light fell upon them : a shimmer of golden hair gleamed up from amid the 
fzagments. It was the hair of Medora; 

I went to him, and stood behind his chair, and laid my hand upon his 
forehead. It was bnmmg. *' George," 1 s».\d^ ^* ^>afe\ft \«s^ ^^>^\>wisss% 
Where were you last night ? " 
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^^ Oa the Campagna," he answered. There was a mnffled sound in his 
voice, as if it came from a distance. 
" And where were you to-day ?" ■ 

" I don't remember." The second sentence came wearily and with evi- 
dent effort. I had not been needlessly alarmed. 
I laid my hands on his shoulder and said — 

** You know how much we all care for you, George. You are to me almost 
as if the little son I lost so long ago had grown up and come back. Gome - 
home with me. You shall see no one but Charley and me." 
I waited in vain for him to reply. 

•* Don't make me unhappy, George," I urged. *' Do come with me. 1 he 
carriage is at the door." 

He made no answer. I went to the steps, and called Charley. He came in, 
passed his arm around George, raised him to hb feet, and led him down to the 
carriage. George was entnely passive. We drove home. He sank back on the 
sofa where Charley placed him. There was something in his foce that alarmed 
me still more. I drew Charley aside, and told him to drive down to Dr. Vasari, 
and bring him back m the carriage. It was his dinner hour : he would 
probably be m. Charley went. I gat by the sofa. George seemed fast sink- 
ing into a stupor. 

In a short time Charley returned with the physician. A glance at George 
was enough for him. He had the fever of the country in its malignant form. 
He had takes it doubt less the night before on the Campagna. 

The next days were heavy with anxiety. The fever ran high, the stupor 
continued unchanged. Charley and I watched over George unceasingly, 
but he neither saw nor heard us. 

I had sent Amy to stay with her aunt. I needed all my time and thought 
for George. She came in several times a day to ask how he was, and if 
she could do nothing ; but there was nothing to be done. 
One day she said, — 

*' manuna I I have something to tell you. That poor Mr. Gilford— "^ 
*' What ri said, abruptly . 

" No : it isn't Mr. Gilford, manuna : it's that beautiful wife of his." 
" TeU me quickly, Amy." 
"She is dead." 

"Dead!" , , 

" Yes : isn't it dreadful. She was drowned at their place : you know 
it's on the Hudson. It happened the third. It must have been so homble 
for Mr. Guildford, he was so fond of her, you know. He couldn't^stay 
there after she was dead. He left the house before the funeral, and. went 
away with his Italian servant, nobody knew where. Emma Rivers had a 
letter telling all about it. But how you look, mamma ! I wouldn't have told 
you if I had thought you*d feel so. Let's talk of something else." 

As soon as Amy had gone, I went to the little box which had remamed un. 
opened smce I had locked the letter in it I looked at the post-mark. It 
had been mailed on the third. My breath came thick ; a weight was on my 
chest. I gazed at the letter as if it bore some message from the nether world. 
Wth a sudden impulse I lighted a taper, held the letter in the flame until tt ms 
nearly consumed, th«i dropped it on the hearth, and watched it tiU it was tait 
a litle lieap of ashes with here and there a spark of red. Then I went back toi 
(hoTge. 
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Eight days had passe 1, and still the stupor lay upon his seaaes and his brsun* 
He had give no sign of eonaciooaness since that first evening. 

Charley's devotion never slackened. He showed a thoughtlul tenderness, a 
patience and adroitness, that surprised me. I had not know before how fervent 
a friendship he felt for George. His face lost its happy glow. I saw that he 
shrank from fears that he wonld not utter. t 

The best physicians in Borne had been called in. I thonght they looked 
graver day by day. They began to inquire still more solicitously about the 
stupor. Had it always, at each moment, been the same ? Had he never 
opened his eyes ? Had he never spoken, if only one word ? — No : the careftil 
watch kept over him had failed to perceive any evidence of conscious thought or 
movement. George lay before us dead to all within and without. 

On the ninth day the phyndans remained long in consultation ; then they 
came in, and the oldest of them told me that if no change took place before 
nightfall they feared the worst. 

The hours went by heavy with sunshine, and scent of flowers, and song of 
birds from the balcony beneath: Still George lay motionless; I sat trying to 
school myself to the frame of mind that befitted such solemn time ; but the 
thought (>f such a life cut short in all its nobleness and power was very hard to 
meet. I loved him so much. How I should miss him. And what would 
Charley do without him, — his guide, his counsellor, his fiEuniliar friend I I clasped 
my fillers tightly together. 

The silence of the room was broken. My heart gave one throb, and stood 
still. It was George's voice, faint but distinct. A word had sounded from those 
lips I had feared sealed for death,^-one word, half sigh, half groan — 

" Pythonia." 

George's convalescence was a slow one. The hot season was coming on, and 
all the strangers were leaving Rome. My sister-in-law was gomg to spend the 
summer travelling in the north of Europe, and she begged that Amy might ac- 
company her. I did not wish to hazard Amy's health by keeping her later in the 
dty, and Amy went with her aunt. 

It was July before we could leave Rome: Then we journeyed by slow stages 
up to Switzerland. Before we left, I told George of the death of Medora. I 
saw a shiver pass over him as I spoke, but I did not look at his &ce. Then j 
went away, and left him with hb own thoughts. The name of Medora was noyer 
again spoken between us. 
pMy hope and expectation m choosing Switzerland as our summer resting place 
were fulfilled. In that pure air, bracing alike to body aiid to mind, George 
rallied. As his strength returned, he spent much of his time alone amid the 
mountains: In them he found a solemn and serene companionship; His mind 
rose almost visibly to heights unattained before : his single-heurted and noble 
nature found healing. In that calm, uplifted silence his pam and grief slowly 
faded away : they became things of the past before the soul-sustaining presence 
that dwells amid those untrodden peaks of snow. 

No sternness nor austerity of mood, no shrinking from the sight of the 
joy and happiness of others, betrayed how deeply he bad suffered. He was 
gentle, cheerful, and accessible as ever ; but there was a deeper meaning to 
bis eye, a prof ounder sense to his words, a something indefinable about hini, 
which told that he looked upon things below and above with the dis- 
embodied sight of a man who has beMd the annihilation of his dearest 
dreamn. He had risen above his memories : I doubt whether he ever 
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looked back upon them. What he had loved had vanished ntteriy and 
forever. The memory of Medora was to him but a blank and shuddering 
void. He had passed from out the shadow. He stood self -poised, inde- 
pendent, above all assaults of good and evil fortune. The gold had been 
assayed in a furnace sevenfold heated, and stamped with a signet ineffaoe- 
able. 

The evening before we left our summer home among the mountains, we were 
standing upon the balcony to look upon the last sunset we were to see thence. 
Soft and roseate the snowy heights olushed against the deepening sky. Ab we 
stood gazing, the rosy glow faded, and darkness closed around. But high above 
in the purple ether shone solemnly resplendent the stars,— eternal, unchangeable, 
eloquent with speech of things invisible. We stood silent. Then George spoke 
in a voice so low that only I heard the words, — 

*' And God saw that it was good." 



ON THE TOBACCO PLANTATION. 



Riding through Southside, Virgiaia, any warm, bright wmter's day after 
Christmas, the stranger may be startled to see a dense column of smoke 
rising from the forest beyond. He anxiously inquires of the first person 
he meets — probably a negro— if the woods are on fire. CufFee shows his 
white teeth in a grin that is half amusement, half contempt, as he answers: 
" No, Sar, dey's jis bumin* a plant-patch." 

For this is the first step in tobacco-culture. A sunny, sheltered spot on 
the southern slope of the hill is selected, one protected from northern wind* 
by the surrounding forest, but open to the sun in front, and here the hot- 
bed for the reception of the seed is prepared. All growth is felled within 
the area needed, huge dead logs are dragged and heaped on the ground as 
for a holocaust, the whole ignited, and the fire kept up until nothing is left 
of the immense wood-heap but circles of the smouldering ashes. These are 
afterwards carefully ploughed in ; the soil, fertilized still further, if need be, 
is harrowed and prepared as though for a garden-bed, and the small brown 
seed sown, from which is to spring the most widely used of man's useless 
luxuries. 

Later, when the spring fairiy opens, and the young plants in this primi- 
tive hot-bed are large and strong enough to bear transplanting, the Virginian 
draws them, as the New Englander does his cabbages, and plants them iu 
like manner, in hills from three to four feet apart each way. 

Lucky is he whose plant-bed has escaped the fly, the fist enemy of the 
precious weed. Its attacks are made upon it in the first stage of its exis- 
tence, and are more fatal, because less easily prevented, than those of the 
tobacco-worm, that scourge par excellence of the tobacco crop. Farmers 
often lose their entire stock of plants, and are forced to send miles to beg 
or buy of a more fortunate planter. 

Freshly-cleared land — *' new groimd," as the negroes call it — makes the 
best tobacco field, and on this and the rich lowlands throughout Southside 
is raised the staple known through the world as James River tobacco. 

On this crop the planter la\ishes his choicest fertilizers; for the ranker 
the growth, the longer and larger the leaf, the greater is the value thereof, 
though the manufacturers complain bitterly of the free use of guano, which 
they say destroys the resinous gum on which the value of the leaf depends. 

Once set, the young plant must contend not only with the ordinary risk 
of transplanting, but the cut-worm is now to be dreaded. Working under- 
ground, it severs the stem just above the root and the first intimation of its 
presence is the prone and drooping plant. For this there is no remedy 
except to plant and replant, until the tobacco itself kUIs the worm. In ouft 
instance which came under our observation^ «t 9»\\i^^ ^•M.^K^.^ves^^jj^^yy^'sa. 
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times before the planter succeeded in getting '* a good stand,'* as they call 
it on the plantations ; but this was an extreme case. 

When the plants are fairly started in their growth, the planter tops and 
primes them, processes performed, the first by pinching off the top bud, 
which would else run to seed, and the second by removing the lower leaves 
of each plant, leaving bare a space of some inches near the ground, and re- 
taining from six to a dozen stout, well -formed leaves on each stem, accord* 
ing to the promise of the soil and season, and these leaves form the crop. 

There is absolutely no rest on a large tobacco plantation, one step following 
another in the cultivation of the troublesome weed, — ^the last year's crop is 
rarely shipped to market before the seed most be sown for the next»— 4iid 
planting and replanting, topping and priming, snokering and worming crowd on 
each other through all the summer months. Under the old regime, when oa 
every plantation were a score or more of idle negro urchins, the rejected lower 
leaves, or primings, formed one of the mistress's perquisites and were carefully 
collected by the '* house-gang," as her force was styled, strung on small sharp 
sticks like exaggerated meat-skewers, and cured, first in the sun, afterwards in 
the bam, often placing a pretty penny in her private purse. Now when all 
labour must be paid for in money, they are not worth collecting, and, except 
when some thrifty freedman has a large family which he wishes to tarn to ac- 
count, are left to wither where they fall. 

Withal the ground must be rigidly kept free from grass and weeds, and after 
the plants have attained any size this must be done by hoe : horse and plough 
would break and bruise the brittle leaves. 

Suckering is performed by removing every leaf-bud which the plant throws 
out after the priming, thus retaining all its sap and strength for the development 
of the leaves already formed, and this must be done again and again through 
the whole season . 

Worming is s^ ill more tedious and unremitting: In the animal kingdom 
there are three creatures, and three only, to whom tobacco is not poisonous — 
man, a goat found among the Andes, and the tobacco-worm. This last is a long, 
smooth-skinned worm, its body formed of successive knobs or rings, furnished 
each with a pair of legs, large prominent eyes, and is in colour as green as the 
leaf upon which it feAs. It is found only on the under sides of the ItAres, 
every one of which must be carefully lifted and examined for its presence. 
Women make better wormers than men, probably because they are more patient 
and painstaking. When caught the worm is pulled apart between the thumb 
and finger, for crushing it in the soft mold of the carefully cultivated fields is 
impossible. 

Carelessness in worming was an unpardonable offence in the days of slavery, 
and was frequently punished with great severity. An occasional penalty on some 
plantations, — very few, in justice to Virginia planters be it said, — was to com- 
pel the delinquent wormer to bite in two the disgusting worm discovered in his 
or her row by the lynx-eyed overseer. Valuable coadjutors in this work are 
the housewife's flock of turkeys, which are allowed the range of the tobacc j lots 
near the house, and wliich destroy the worms by scores. Tlie moth, whose ef^g 
produces these larvaa, is a large white miller of unusual size and prolificness. 
Liberal and kind nasters would firequently offer the negro children a reward for 
every miller captured; and many were the pennies won in this way. One of 
Hrfisa insects, placed one evening under an inverted tumbler, was foftnd nort 
morning to hare deposited over two \i\uidxed e^ on the glass. 
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NORTHERN RUSSIA AND ST. PETERSBURG. 

(^Concluded,) 

The finest place in the Square is occupied by the glory of Russian churches, the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac. A church has always stood upon this site, but the 
Emperor Alexander I. resolved to erect one here which should rival the 
famous cathedrals of western Europe. Begun in 1819, it was completed 
and dedicated with great solemnity in 1858. Seventy millions of dollars 
are said to have been expended upon it, no small portion of which was em- 
ployed in making the ground solid with piles, and in gilding the domes with 
ducat-gold. Built of red Finland granite, in the form of a Greek cross, its 
four equal sides are adorned with porticoes copied from the Pantheon, but 
of grander proportions, their columns being monoliths with a height of sixty 
and a diameter of seven feet. Similar columns iiphold the great central 
dome, with its glittering cross ; four lesser domes surround it, each at an 
angle of the roof ; and the bases and capitals of the columns, and the 
groups of figures L'the pedimept, are of darkest bronze ; the whole rich and 
sombre in effect — m- temple fit to face the Alexander CJolumn, the great 
monolith of the world. The interior has the same massive symmetry and 
almost gloomy splendour. Pillars of malachite and lapis lazuli uphold the 
altar-screen ; the altar itself is of these beautiful stones, adorned with 
gold; and the saints, shrined in mosiac and silver-gilt along the walls, look 
dovN'u upon a perpetual burning of tapers and offering of prayers. 

Across the river is Vassili Island, the centre of commerce, with the 
Bourse, the Academy of Science, the University, and other notable structures 
facing the stream ; and to the north. Citadel Island, with Fortress and Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul. The dungeons of the Fortress are used for 
prisoners of State ; and the Cathedral, whose gilded lance-like spire lifts its 
cross almost four hundred feet above the Neva, is the burial-place of the 
Sovereigns of Russia from the time of Peter the Great, who, when life was 
done, would sleep nowhere but in the city he had founded. To the right 
of the Fortress is the wooden cottage of three rooms, where Peter lived and 
superintended the building of the city. The house is is now encased in 
brick, to protect it from the weather ; and his bedroom is converted into a 
chapel, where hangs the miraculous image of the Saviour which he bore to 
the battle of Pultava, and to which devout Russians yet kneel and pray. It 
was returning from his name's- day devotions at this chapel, April 4th, 1856, 
that Komisaroff, the journeyman cap-maker, saw in the crowd a pistol 
aimed at the Emperor, and, seizing the assassin's arm, sent the ball wide of 
its mark, and saved the life of the Czar. Farther north are other islands, 
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all densely populated, and thick-set with sti-eets or villas sorroimded by 
gardens. 

The canals, like the river, are walled with granite and crossed by 
numerous bridges. Of the three bridges that span the Great Neva, two 
are built of boats and removed in winter, and only the Nikolai bridge Ls 
permanent, crossing the river from a little below the Admiralty to Vassili 
Island. It is of iron, twelve hundred feet in length, with seven arches 
supported on granite piers, and a drawbridge at its northern end. The 
foundations for these piers were made, as on shore, by driving pUes close 
together, row above row, all the way across the channel. Before its erec- 
tion there were sometimes days together, at the brea^ng up of the ice, 
Avhen there was no communication between the opposite banks. In 
spite of all that has been done to save the city from floods, the streets 
are in a wretched condition at the melting of the snows, anp a multitude 
of labourers are employed every spring upon buildings ana pavements, 
lepairing the ravages of the frost. The soil is so saturated with water, 
that it is difiOcult to make cellars or sewers. Some idea of the winters 
may be g^uned by noticing the vast quantities of wood brought to the 
city to keep its six hundred thousand inhabitants from freezing. It comes 
by every route of land and water, and the very boats and barges that 
transport it on the rivers are, upon arrival, broken up for fuel. 1 he great 
brick stoves, and tea-houses where hot tea is dispensed all at hours, are the 
comforts of the masses. 

From the Square of the Admiralty radiate the three principal streets of 
the city, noted for their width where all are wide. The handsomest of 
these, the Nevski Prospekt, runs almost in a straight line for three miles, 
and terminates at the magnificent monastery of Alexander Nevski. Lined 
with palaces and churches and noble warehouses, planted with lindens and 
thronged by gay crowds, it is often called the finest street in Europe, and 
8 singularly adapted to military reviews aud gorgeous processions such a? 
filled it last June at the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Peter^the Great. Here is the centre of traffic, the bazaar built 
in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, an immense structure where, as in 
the East, every trade has its quarter. Here is the Kazan Cathedral, reared 
under Alexander I., and called in honour of the image of Our Lady of 
Kazan, which, set in costly stones, adorns the screen l)efore the altar. Thi» 
picture is thought to possess miraculous power, because it was found 
among the ashes of a conflagration in the old Tartar city whose name it 
bears. The face is of Southern type, gentle and compassionate, with soft 
dark eyes. Accurate copies of it are everywhere for sale, and throughout 
the Empire it is a favourite image. Here, too, is the Imperial Library, 
with its half -million volumes, and its collection of manuscripts more valuable 
than any other, unless it be that of the Vatican at Borne. 

Along the Nevski rolls the varied tide of Petersburg life — pedestrians of 
every nationality of the realm ; mounted Cossacks, and officers resplendent 
with gold lace and orders ; elegant barouches, on whose luxurious cushions 
reclined titled ladies borne swiftly to their round of visits or morning drive ; 
troikas, whose two horses trot briskly together, while the third, his head 
at right angles to them, gallops at the side ; droskies, which the Karquis de 
Custine i^tly calls summer sledges, so low and asiall and convenbnt are 
tbey ; policemen ; companies of soldiers ; groups of peasants ; coachmen ; 
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porters ; beggars ; all, with their peculiar attire and strange speech, making 
up a panorama which you must go the Neva to behold. 

Colossal works on every side, power, splendour, novelty ; 3'et the misty 
skies, the low sun, which gives all the semblance of waning day, the dull 
tints of sea and shore, the melancholy wind blowing through the broad, 
level, monotonous streets, make it a sombre city during the milder half of 
the year. But when winter comes, with its pale blue sky ; when the snow 
falls thick on the plain ; when the Neva is a mass of ice and the favourite 
drive and race-coui*se ; when flying sledges fill the streets, and all who 
pass are wrapped in wool or furs; when, under the patronage of the 
Government, the great theatres display their attractions, and the rarest 
singers in the world beguile the long evenings with perfect song ^ when the 
huge stuccoed stoves, and hot-air flues running through the walls, and 
grates heaped with English coal diffuse a genial warmth through the 
stately mansions where flowers blossom as if in their native air, and the 
rank and fashion and wit and beauty of the Empire are gathered ; then St. 
Petersburg is brilliant, imposing, unrivalled, the Miracle of the North. 
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AUTUMN VOICES. 

I. 
THE LITTLE HAID'S SOVGt. 

HAPPY, happy shilling day I 

The time to dance and sing and play ! 

I wish I only knew 
Whr all the clouds have gone to sleep. 
And lie, like flocks of lazy sheep. 

Far up there on the hlue. 

The aster must be glad that nods 
So cheery to the golden-rods; 

Wide open is its eye ; 
And happy is the scarlet vine. 
That runs along the dark green pine. 

As if to reach the sky. 

This afternoon, down at the brook, 

A bright-eyed squirrel stopped and took 

A dozen little drinks ; 
Some nuts were lying at my feet, 
He looked as if he thought them sweet, 

And gave some knowing winks. 

Just then a little leaf quite brown 
Into the brook came rustling down, 

And sailed off like a ship ; 
The squirrel gave his tail a whisk. 
Then made a funny sidewise frisk. 

And left me with a skip. 

0, if I were a squirrel too. 

There are some things that I would do, — 

Climb up this tree, perhaps ; 
And, percned upon its yellow head. 
Eat nuts, and see the countries spread 

With oolours, like the maps. 

There's red and yellow, green and pink, 
And purple too, — it makes me think 

Of Joseph's little coat ; 
The wood is in a rainbow drest ; 
The hills are like a robin's breast, 
• Or like my pigeon's throat. 

Such pretty colours everywhere ! 
Such pleasant feelings in the air ! 

I'm glad as glad can be. 
Here, Koyer, oome let's take a run, 
And catch a good-night from the sun 

Behind the maple tree. 
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II. 



THE pilgrim's REVBBT. 

The waning moon shines pale and still ; 

The winds in russet hranches die ; 
Day faints xipon the darkening hill, 

And melts into the days gone hy. 

The vanished days ! now dim and far, 
Yet none so dead thev cannot wake 

And stir in me, as yon high star 
Quivers, deep-visioned, in the lake. 

They glimmer down the moon's long heam, 

Thev rusde in the russet tree ; 
They fade in twilight's melting dream, 

And slide in starlight down to me. 

I feel the hush of hrooding wings, 
The warmth of tender joys far flown, 

And little flights and flutterings 
Of hlessings that were onoe my own. 

But most sweet, and most sad. 

Of all these lost delights that thrill !•— 

The hlessings that I almost had, 
But life can never more fulfil. 

And yet 'tis strange, hut these are more 
My own, to-night, than all beside, — 

GlaJ^ stars upon a distant shore, 
That draw my sails across the tide. 

Fade, golden evening, fade and sink ! 

Bum, crimson leaves, bum out and fall ! 
For life is greater than we think, 

And death the surest life of all. 
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(^ConHnuett") 

•* First of all, no lawsuit ! " 

** Very well, but we will not say so. We will make great demonstrations of 
fighting. I will attend to that. They want you to surrender your dower-rights 
for nothing. For my part, I mean that they shall pay for it, and I shall hold 
out for a right good price, too." 

" In the meanwhile," observed Julie, " I have quarrelled with my husbands* 
&mily ; for, as you can very well imagine, I shall never enter the house of the 
marchioness again." 

*' I cannot recommend yon to pursue a different course, for she has evidently 
resolved to push you to extremities. War has been declared ; and, although we 
did not provoke hostilities, we must not draw back.'* 

Marcel, however, had no time to prepare for battle. Two or three lawyers, 
of rather bad character, who were ttdking about a forced sale at auction, and 
who declmed to hear of any further delays, were pursuing him vigorously. He 
made up his mind that it would be necessary to comply, therefore, with the de- 
mands of the marchioness, and he went to Julie to tell her so. 

** They intend to rob you," he said, "and I am afraid that, in case of reast- 
ance, they will force you to give up even the small capital that you inherit from 
your own family. It is very certain that the count's debts, with the arrears of 
interest, will amount to more than what is left of his fortune: The Marchioness 
d'Estrelle means to come and live in tlie hotel d'Estrelle, or, at all events, to 
get it mto her hands." 

" And its dependencies as well ? " asked Julie ; " the pavilion also ? " 

'^ The pavilion also. My aunt will be entitled to an mdemnity for quitting 
the premises, bnt that Is a question to be discussed separately, and does not con- 
cern you." 

JuUe made no reply, and sank into a fit of deep melancholy. The idea of 
being ruined, — of being reduced to an income of twelve hundred francs a year, 
— had not really assumed distinct form in her mind. But to leave at once, and 
forever this elegant mansion, — this delicious garden, which had within the last 
few weeks become so dear to her, — to lose the neighbourhood of the pavilion, 
— to forego her interviews with JnUen, so full of charm and security, — ^this was 
indeed a catastrophe ! A whole world of delights was crumbling beneath her 
feet. A phase of existence, filled with the purest happiness, was ended with 
brutal violence, and without allowing her the least time for preparation. 

Marcel at once went to see the notary of the marchioness, and found that he 
took a very high tone, notwithstanding the concesdons that he was prepared to 
make. This was not the fault of the notary, who was really an excdlent man. 
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but he was forced to follow his client's directions as to the condoct of her busi- 
ness. He had, moreover, been prejudiced against Julie, and regarded her as a 
foolish young woman, ready to sacrifice everything to the gnubification of her 
unregulated passions. This was more than Marcel could bear ; he was higMy 
indignant, and swore upon his honour that there was no secret connection be^ 
tween the countess and his cousin, — that they were scarcely acquamted, — and 
that Julie was the purest of women, and the most entitled to respect and to 
pity. Marcel was known to be an exceedingly honourable man, and the notary 
was rather staggered by the warmth of his conviction* But, coming back to the 
question of the legal rights of the marchioness, he demonstrated that she was 
mistress of the situation, and that Jnlie might even consider herself fortunate to 
be allowed to do as she required. 

He promised, however, to do all in his power to inspire his client witfi more 
1 iberal views respecting the w],dow, of her stepson. The next day he wrote to 
Marcel, to say that the marchioness desired to see the hotel d'EstreUe, which 
she had not entered for a long time. She wished to examine the condition of 
the premises with her own eyes, and to have an appraisemtoit ma^e in her pre- 
sence, with his assistance and that of the lawyer of the countess: It was easy 
to see, from the turn of this letter, that the notary had displeased his dient, by 
pleading Julie's cause, as he had promised, from a moral pomt of view, and 
that he himself was hi from being satisfied with the suspicion and harshness of 
the dowager. 

He made his appearanoe, along with her, the same day. Julie, unwilling to 
see her cruel enemy again, locked herself into her boudoir, living all the other 
doors open. 

The Marchioness d'Estrelle was of a harsh disposition, even for a Norman' 
in Madam d*Aucou rt^s circle they used to call her ^' Madame de Phnbeche, 
'^ Madame d'Orbeche," and so on. She was accused of borrowing money by 
the year, and tending it again for short terms, at hard rates. Perhaps there 
was some exagg ratbn about this, but if she was proposing to advance a large 
sum in order to settle with the creditors of the Count d'Estrelle, and obtain 
possession herself of Julie's property, it is certain that she meant to get some of 
it back again in the details of the business. This was proved clearly enough, 
by her promptness in causing an appraisement. 

She went all over the house, inspectins; everything witli keen and unerring 
eyes. She made objections, and noted deductions for every little rub on tl^ 
wall, depreciated as much as she could the value both of the real and perscnid 
property; and both in speech and action showed a disgusting aYance, and aver- 
sion for her rative, that astounded Marcel, and more than once made the 
notary blush. When they came to to the boudoir in which Julie had taken 
refuge, she ordered the door to be opiened. She was obeyed instantly. Jul! 
had heard her coming, and not choosng to be compelled to receive an odious 
visit in spite of herself, — ^such an insult was too much to be endured, — she had 
gone out by way of the garden, leaving orders with Caanille to qpen the door 
when required. Camille was very proud,— -there had been aldermen among 
her ancestors ! She could not resist the temptation of giving the dowager a les- 
son ; going to a table where she had hastily laid out a hw articles on purpose, 
she sidd, in a tone of sarcastic humility, — 

** Perhaps madam would like to count the linen ? Here are some of my mis- 
tress's neddiandkerduefiB and ribbons." 
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The dowager usually would have cared little for the talk of a servant, but 
her hatred of Julie was stung and exasperated by the blow. She looked hastily 
through the window, and saw Madam d'Estrelle crossing the garden towards the 
pavilion. 

Julie, no doubt, made a great mistake in going to the pavilion, but ahe was 
angry also. It seemod to her that she was driven out of her house, her own 
room, her most private sanctuary, by this impudent persecution. She fled for a 
refuge ; and, too irritated for consideration, instinctively, and without stopping 
to reflect, ran to Madam Thierry,— to Julien. 

" They will not come and hunt me down over there," she said to herself ; 
*' they will not dare. I am the owner of that property yet ; no one except my- 
self has the right to enter premises occupied under a lease under me. Besido. 
it is time to avow my friendship for Madam Thierry ; from this tame forward, 
I shall take the Uberty of visitLg her as I do other ladies who have brothers 
and sons." 

Just as she was resolutely entering the pavilion, the marchioness, with a re- 
solution nut less sndden, issued from the boudoir and rushed into the garden. 

" Where are you going, madam ? " said Marcel, who had not noticed Julie s 
flight, but who iristrusted the gUttering eyes and abrupt manoeuvres of the 
active and vigorous old woman. 

Th6 marchioness, active as a plucked magpie, flew onward, without condes- 
cending to reply. Unable to stop her. Marcel and the notary followed. 

She knew the way perfectly well, although ahe had not been upon the pre- 
mises for a long time, having, since her second marriage, quarrelled with the 
count, her stepson. She reached the pavilion a few minutes after Julie, foond 
the outer door open, and sprang into the studio as if she had been shot into it. 

Julien was there alone ; he did not even know that Madam d'Estrelle had 
come in and gone upstairs to his mother's room. Since his secret interviews 
with Julie he no longer watched lor her approach. Their understanding with 
each other was so good, that they could afford to dispense with accidental meet- 
ings. He was at work, and sinring. Julie, as she entered the little vestibule, 
had felt a sudden vague presentiment that she would be pursued, and had gone 
upstairs, thinking the widow's chamber would afford an inviolable retreat. Julien 
had never seen the old dowager ; and, startled by her sndden apparition, he 
rose up, thinkmg that she had entered from the street, and that he was going, 
perhaps, to receive some commission. This flushed and breathless personage, 
with her harsh and wrathful countenance, inspired him, however, with a feel- 
ing of dislike rather than of expectation. 

*' That woman wonld haggle Uke a second-hand dealer," he said to himsdf ; 
" perhaps she really is one." 

, The old lady's mean dress gave no indication of her irank and fortune. 
*• Are you alone here ? " she inquired, without any sort of salutation. 
Marcel and the notary now made their appearance, and Julien, astomsbed, 
looked inquiringly at Marcel, who made haste to say, — 
" This lady Uiinks of buying the pavilion, and she — ^" 
*• It is unnecessary to present me to this person," returned the marchioness, 
harply, " and I am quite able to make my own explanations." 

" Veiy well, madam,'* said JnUen, smiling, ** this person k very much at 
your service." 

" I asked yon a question," continued the marchioness, not at all disconcerted ; 
*' let me make it plainer. Which way did the Gountoa d'Estr^e go ? ** 
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Julien started back. Maroel, wisbiog to avoid a ridiculous scene, eaxif^ht his 
eye, and pointed to his forehead, as much as to say, ^' The lady is out of her 
mind I " 

" Ah, I understand ! ^ said Julien ; and continued in the tone that people 
nse to children or idiots, " the Countess d'Estrelle, madam, — I do not know 
her." 

" That is a very foolish reply, Mr. Painter, and quite useless besides. I 
w^nt to speak to that lady, and I know that she stays here,— from time to 
time." 

« Marcel/' said Julien to his cousm, " was it you who brought this woman 
here?" 

Marcel, m an agony, shook his head. 
" Was it you, then, monsieur ? " said Julien to the notary. 
*' No, monsieur," said the notary, promptly ; " I followed her, and I don't 
know at all for what reason she came here." 

" Then you would have done much better not to have followed me," replied 
the marchioness, dryly and quietly ; '* I had a reason for coming into this 
picture-shop, and you had none. Do me the &vour to allow me to transact my 
business in my own way." 

'* I wash my hands of it," said the notaiy ; and, bowing to Julien with 
much politeness, he went out, cursing the cross-grained, fantastic humour of his 
client. 

*^ As to you, Mr. Attorney — " began the marchioness to Marcel — 
« As to me, madam," interrupted Marcel, ^^ this is my own fiunily, and I 
shall receive no orders except from the lady of the house, who is my 
aunt." 

^ << I know all that. I know that you are relatives. I know what good Mends 
you are among yourselves, and what good neighbours you are to the widow of 
the Count d'^trelle. Stay if you choose, or put me out if you dare ! " 

^' Let us have done, madam, with this disagreeable discussion," said Julien, 
losing patience ; *' I am not in the habit of being disrespectful to women, 
however astonishing their conduct may appear. But I am an artist, — ^a 
mechanic, if you will. This is my bouse, — ^my 'picture*shop, as you very^ 
properly observed. I am at work, and cannot aJord to lose my time. You* 
are speaking of things that I know nothing about, and of a lady that I have 
not the honour of receiving. ^ If you have no better reason for interruptmg me, 
allow me to leave you." 

Taking his canvas and his palette, Julien left tbe studio, after castmg an 
expressive glance at Marcel, as much as .to say, '^ Now get out of it as weU as 
you can." 

<* Very weU," said the marchioness, by no means abashed at this formal 
dismissal, " I remember what the old song says : ' Let's search the house a 
little.' I will not let you off at all. I mean to see the whole of the 
pavilion, inside and out, up stairs and down, just as I have seen the 
hotel." 

'' This way, then," said Marcel, ** since you insist upon it. But allow me to 
speak to my aunt, whose room is up stairs." • 

'* No, by no means," said the dowager, moving towards the door: ''I'll speak 
to her myself ; and il they turn me out, — well, I shall be very gUid of it, Mr. 
4 ttomey." 

^' You are certainly out of your senses," exclaimed Marcel, involuntarily. 
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<' Is it poedble that jwi really suppose Madam d'Estrdle is hidden up there ? 
Gome and see! I will show yon the way. When you are perfectly 
satisfied — ^^ 

Marcel waa a hundred Itagnes away from imagining^ that Julie was in his 
aunt's room. AU at once, as b« suddenly opened the door of the stucBo, he saw 
Madam d*EstreUe and Madam Thierry standing before him. He stopped short, 
with an expression o£ the most pitiable disappointment. 

JuUe had heard the upraarious entrance of the marchk>ness into the studio, 
and Julien had come up stairs to tell his mother that a crazy woman was below 
making a disturbaaee. He was surprised to see Julie, and, when he learned 
that the crazy woman was the dovvager herself was distressed enough at her 
presence. Julie had recognised her voice ; and as she knew perfectly well that 
the old lady would hunt her to the Tery garret, she made up her mind at once 
what to do. Taking Madam Thierry's arm, she said, — 

'' Gome, it does not suit me at all to be ftund in this room, like a criminsl 
hidmg himself. I prefer to face the storm ; and, since it is my duty to do so, I 
shall not &lter." 

Julien^ desperate, and ready to gire free Tent to his anger, remained standing 
at the head of the staircase, listening, and asking himself whether Marcd abne 
would be able to protect thfi two women, whom, of all the world, he loved and 
respected the meet, from being msulted by this old fury. 

But, most unexpectedly, as soon as she found herself in the presence of the 
two ladies, the ihce of the ddwager cleared up, and her anger seemed to 
disappear. All tiiat she had wanted was to see with her own eyes that she had 
not been misinformed about Juliets friendship for Madam Thierry, and conse- 
quently her intimacy with Julien. It was rather a far-fetched condusion, indeed, 
to suppose that she was the mistress of the son becanse she knew the mother ; 
but as Julien had told the mardiiioBess that he did not know Julie, she had- some 
show of reason for believmg what she desired to believe. Quieted by her 
supposed discovery, as a vulture is quieted when it seizes its prey, she burst 
into an ilhiatured hingh, glanced triumphantly at Marcel, and prepared to depart 
without saluting any one, or waiting to be spoken to. 

'' Come, Mr. Lawyer," she sa^, '* I am satisfied ; I have seen all that I 
wanted to. Let us attend now to business.'* 

Julie was about to reply to this insolent and sarcastic speech. She fdt so 
exasperated that she was ready to reveal her secret before them all. Caium- 
iiiated, treated with contempt, as if guilty of a crime, she felt that she could 
recover her dignity only by avowing her smcere and legitimate afifection. This 
was very courageous in a woman like her, who had never known what it was to 
contend with others. She would not probably have been capable of forminj; 
such an extreme resolution with cool dehberation, at least without Julien's 
consent, bnt indignation gave her courage. 

She waa not allowed, however, to carry out her purpose. Marcel and Madam 
Thierry each of them seized one of her hands, and cried, as if m imiaon,- ^ 

^* Do not reply ; it is beneath you to notice her." 

While they held her in this way, the dowager, without condescending to hot 
at her, left the house, and returned to the hotel, followed by the honest lawyer, 
who had been waiting for her outside, and who, as he left, bowed to Julie in a 
peculiarly deferential manner. 

*' You see," said Marcel, ** even her own lawyer protests against nd 
zzsolting conduct ; und now^that the woman has taken off her mask, nobody 
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will be upon her side as against you. Bat, for God's sake, madam, how conid 
you have allowed yoursdf to be surprised in this house, where you nerer come ? 
I must say that you are very imprudent.*' 

"My dear Thierry," said Julie, ''I have something to tell* you. Go and 
wind up your business with the marchioness, yield everything as &r as the money 
questions are concerned, save only my own little fortune, and come back to the 
pavilioD. I will wait for you." 

"But v^y in the pavilion ? ** asked Marcel. 

" I win tell you when you return," said Julie. 

" In &ct. madam," saia Julien, as soon as Marcel had gone^ ** what unlucky 
accident can have induced you to honour my mother witn a viat on the very 
day when your mortal enemy was lying in wait for you ? And why do you 
remain here now, as if on purpose to confirm her strange suspicioiis ? '^ 

In spite of Julien's respectfol and modest tone, his words implied a sort of 
reprimand that astonished Madam Thierry. 

" Julien," replied Madam d'Estrelle, with spirit, '* '• the moment for our con- 
fession haa come. It has come sooner than we expected, but it is inevitable, and 
I will not flbrink from the duty it imposes." 

"My excellent ftiend," she cried, thro firing herself into Mad^m Thierry's 
arms, ** learn the truth. I love Julien ! I have engaged mysdf to him in the 
most sacred manner. Embrace yowr daughter, and bless her." 

^* Ah, mon Dieu I " cried Madam Thierry, bewildered, and pressing Julien to 
her heart; *' are you married?" 

" Without your consent ? Certainly not," cried Julien, embracing his mother 
in his turn. ''But we have only been waiting to beg yonr consent, nntfl we 
could do so without fSear of distressing and alarming you. Julie has spoken 
sooner than I should have wished , but, since she has spoken, what can I add ? 
I have deceived you, my dear mother : I love her to &traction, and I am the 
happiest of men, for she loves me too." 

Madam Thieny was so affected by this umexpeeted intelQgenee, that it was 
a long time before she could speak. Even while overwhdming both her chil- 
dren with her tenderest caresses, she trembled ; her hands were cold, her ^es 
were dim with tears ; she felt a singular mingling of apprdiensbn end joy* The 
former sentiment wad perhaps predominant, for her first question was to ask 
Julien why, in spite of his happinesss, he had seemed inclined to reprove Juhe 
for bemg too hasty. 

" This was the reason,** excLumed Jufie ; •* we agreed yesterday evening, — 
for we meet and talk together, dear mother, — that we would wait until my 
business uflldrs should be definitely settled, before revealing oor secret so our 
friends, or even to you. I saw plainly that I should soon be mined, and Jolien 
was not at all alarmed at the prospect. He irished, howeVer, Ibr my sake, that 
every provocation should come firom the marchioness ; and it is certam that my 
resolution to marry him, when it is known, will secure her numerous partisans, 
at least among the religious hypocrites and social prudes of her own circle* He 
was right, I kiow, bat I cannot endure to be called a woman of gallantry, and 
they will be sure to give me that reputation if I fear to acknowledge the whole 
truth.** 

** There is no doubt of it," sud Julien ; " it is necessary to aeknowledge every- 
thing now, but your conduct, dear Julie, has precipitated this necessity. I adore 
you all the more for your rashness, but it was my duty not to lend mpeif to it 
Love and fate liave overcome my prudence, and made my self-saenfidng un- 
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availing. It is no longer time to hesitate ; Bless your children, mj dear moths 
Julie entreats yon, — she wishes it ; and you, I know, will be $s happy in givii^ 
us your blessing as we in receiving it.*' 

While the inmates of the pavilion were thus endulging their affection, the 
marchioness had established herself in the drawing-room of the hotel, and was 
presiding at a rigidly conducted appraisement of lK>th houses. Marcel fought 
bravely for hi^ client, and the notary made honourable but useless efforts to re- 
concile the conflicting claims of the opposing parties. The conclusion finally 
arrived at was very mortifying to Marcel : it proved impossible to save even 
Julie's furniture from the claws of her enemy- The marchioness considered- that 
she was doing a great deal in allowing her to retain her diamonds and laces. It 
was necessary to submit to these hard conditions, for the sale of the property 
could no longer be delayed, and no competitor had appeared in the field. JlkDired 
had written to nude Antoine, in hopes that he would take a fiuicy to the gar- 
den, and would buy it at a fair rate, in spite of his displeasure ; but micle An* 
toine bad made no answer. 

Tliere was half-an-hour of final discussion over the draft of the agreement 
a few erasures were made, and some blanks filled. The dowager s^ed, and 
Marcel, although very discontentedly, and with many protests, prepared to 
submit the paper to Julie for her acceptance. 

*' Why isn't she here ? " cried the dowager, abruptly. '* She ought to be 
willingto leave her dear pavilion for a few minutes, to attend to such an im- 
portant matter." 

*^ You will acknowledge, madam," observed Marcel, '^ that you have not 
treated Madam d'Estrelle so kindly as to make her particularly desirous to 
meet you again." 

" Bah ! bah ! She is mighty touchy I Come, Lawyer Thierry, go and fetch 
her, — ^I am in haste to go ; and if, on reading the agreement, she ahould be 
disposed to raise objections, I, for my part, am not at all diqK)sed to aabmit 
to delay. Let her come and talk it over here, — we shall get through all the 
sooner. What is she afiraid of ? f have no further observations to make on her 
conduct. Indeed, as things now stand, I care very little about it, and I have 
not reproached her either. Did I say a single wor^ to her just now ? If I 
have offended her formerly, it was because she chose to appeal to sentiments 
which I am not under any obligation to entertain. Let her avoid recrimina- 
tions, and I will promise not to humiliate her." 

" If you will send her a conciliatory message." said Marcel, ** ezpresaed m 
polite and friendly language, I will do my best to persuade her to come.** 

'* Besides," added the notary, ^ the marchioness has no doubt some arrange- 
ments to suggest beyond the mere terms of the agreement. She will, of oomse, 
allow Madam d' Estrelle time to find a lodging, before vacating the hoteL" 

" Certainly, certainly I will," said the marchioness ; '* I intend to do so. 
Come, Master Thierry, go ! " 

Marcel hurried to the pavilion, and persuaded Julie to return with him. He 
imagined that the marchioness, in her satisfaction at having made a good bar 
gain, wislied to offer some little reparation for her ill-natured conduct ; and he 
appealed to Julie's generosity, and perhaps to her prudence, not to reject the 
formal reconciliation which is customary in such cases. 

They had no time to make any explanation to Mared at the pavilion. Julie, 
however, said to Madam Thierry, in a low voice,-^ 

*^You know what my ttieans are now; my income is retj smaU, bufc^ bj 
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selling my jewels, we shall have enough to purchase the house at Sevres. I am 
a suitahle match, therefore, for Julien, and I am thankful that the affair has . 
terminated m this way." 

The marchioness concealed her impatience at being kept waiting for a few 
minutes, and begged Julie to read the agreement, and sign it, with something 
like politeness. Julie took up the pen, but, hearing nothing of the friendly 
demonstrations that Marcel had led her to anticipate, she hesitated a little, and 
looked at the notary as if asking his advice. The deference that this showed 
did not escape the quick perception of the lawyer, who felt a decided sympathy 
for her. 

*^ This is the proper time,'' he said to his harsh old client, " to state to 
Madam d'Estrdle your kind intentions about taking- possession under the 
agreement.'* 

*' Ah, oh yes, undoubtedly," said the marchioness ; " I wish to take posses- 
sion of the hotel at once : to-morrow, at farthest. I will allow madam, how- 
ever, the use of the pavilion for three or four months." 

'' The pavilion t " said Marcel, in surprise. '* The pavilion is leased. The 
marchioness is surely aware that it is occupied under a nine years' lease." 

'^The lease is void, M. Thierry, for I. did not sign it ; and, by the terms of 
my marriage settlement, the Marquis d'Estrelle could not dispose of hb property 
in any way without my signature.". 

" Then Madam Thierry will have to move, and without obtaining any 
indemnity." 

'^ Lam sorry for her, but you know my marriage contract by heart. Look 
at the lease, and you will see that it is void." 

She took the lease out of her pocket, and showed it to him. He examined 
it, and was silent. 

" What is the matter ?" said the marchioness, laughing at Marcers con- 
sternation. ^^Tbe countess will still be in a condition to make up to 
Madam Thierry for this little annoyance. One does not reckon closely with 
one*8 friends/* 

^^^ou are quite right, madame," answered Julie, with dignity ; ^' and I 
thank you for affording me an opportunity of proving my devotion to 
Madam Thierry. I decline your very kind offer. Madam Thierry and I 
will leave your premises together, within an hour." 

" Together V* said the marchioness. '* It is unnecessary to be so open 
about it as that, madam ^" 

Julie was upon the point of replying, when a vigorous ring at the door 
of the ante-chamber startled the marchioness. 

** Well, well, let us have no useless quaiTelling/' she said, suddenly 
changing her tone ; '^ there are some Visitors, — sign, my dear, and be done 
with it." 

Just at this moment, the valet do chambre entered to announce some- 
body, and she cried out, — 

" Say that we can see no one just now. Let them wait." 

'* Pardon me, ma^am," interrupted Julie, offended at this assumption of 
iUgnity in her presence, *' it is my house yet." 

Marcel, who had noticed the sudden impatience of the marchioness, felt, 
impelled by a vague, but irresistible impulse to gain time. He took the 
pen out of Juliets hands. The marchioness turned pale. Marcel saw it. 

^* Shall I announce T*' inquired the servant of Julie. 

T 
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'^ Yes !" exclaimed Marcel, vehementlj, for he had espied the visitor^s 
face through the half -open doof . 

<' Yes," repeated Julie, agitated because she saw Maroers excitemeot. 

" M. Antoine Thierry !** said the servant, in a loud voice. 
Julie, in surprise, arose. The marchioness, who was standing, sat down 
with an angry gesture. The horticulturist came in, embarraaaed and awk- 
ward as usual, but carrying as high as ever that irascible face of his, which 
always, with its resolute, haugty expression, contrasted so strang^y with 
his timid manner. Without exactly saluting any one, and advancing in a 
mg-zag course, but very quickly, he went up to the table where li^ the 
contract, with the inkstand beside it. Then he turned to Julie : 

^^ Have you just been conduding some transaction?" he said, in an 
angry tone, and yet with a certain expression of anxiety and solicitude. 

^' Nothing at aJl is concluded," answered Marcel, ^^ since you have got 
here. Possibly you may have some offer to make, unde." 

^^ No one can make any offer," cried the marchioness, in a great state of 
excitement ; *' the bargain is dosed. I appeal to the good faith — ** 

^^ Good faith has nothing to do with it, madam," said Marcel ; '■^ we were 
just about submitting to extremely hard conditions. No one can blame a 
criminal condemned to death, no matter how resigned he may be, for aooefyt- 
tmg a pardon that reached him unexpectedly. Come, unde, you have a 
fajicy for the hotel d*Estrelle. I can say more than that : you need it ; you 
can remove the boundary wall, and make a splendid addition to your gar- 
den. The hotel de Melcy is cold, old, gloomy, and badly situated. This 
house is cheerful and agreeable; cool in summer, warmnn winter. You 
want it. You mean to buy it. Don't you V 

" This is infamous," cried the marchioness. The consent of the countesB 
is equivalent to a signature. No one ever withdrew from a promise so late 
as this !" 

^< Pardon me, madam," retorted Marcel, ''you had fair warning. I waited 
up to the very last moment ; I told you three times over, while we were 
discussing, that if the door should open at that moment, and any d&HN 
pxirchai^er whatever should appear, I would at once tear up this agreemeot, 
which I consider an altogether deplorable one for my client. I only sub- 
mitted, — I did not consent ; I appeal to my colleague here to witness Hiat 
it was so. Uncle, you are yourself a recognised authority in business 
transactions* Say, have I the right to put a stop to further proceedings 
until you shall have an opportunity to speak ?" 

'* Certainly," answered M. Antoine , " and the more so, since my ri^tg ift 
in the matter take precedence over those of the marchioness. Let's see what 
this instrument is ! " 

He read it, and observed,— 

** This is not my appraisement at all, marchioness ; you pluck the bird too 
close, and oblige me to remind you of our little understanding." 

'' Go on, sir ; make your bid ! " cried the dowager ; ** I can't contend with 
a man that possesses millions. I withdraw altogether, and leavethe field to joaf 

*' Wait, wait! " replied Antoine; "you and I can come to an underatusdiDg 
in half a word, madam ! I can arrange this affair in a way to satisfy all parties. 
But it depends upon you.*' 

*^ Never I " cried the marchioness, indignantly ; '* you are a fool, imd I aa 
ashamed to have accepted your services ! " 
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She went straight out of the room, forgetting all about her lawyer. Antoine, 
with his face tamed towards the door through which she had departed, remained 
silent, darkly frownmg, «nd plunged in some mysterious meditation. 

" They have an understanding agaiixst me," whispered Julie to Marcel ; 
" what are they gomg to do now ? " 

^' Have patience," answered Marcel ; '' I think I can guess." 

They had no time for further observations. M. Antoine started from hia 
reverie, and turned to the lawyer. 

•* Well," he said, ** how do we stand ? What has been decided." 

" So far as I am concerned, monsieur," replied the notary, gathering up his 
papers, and looking for his spectacles, '' the transactions between yourself and 
tbe marchioness are at an end. My client seems to have given up the object 
she was in pursuit of, and I must take new orders from her before moving farther 
in the matter." ^ 

*' Then it is entirely between you and me ?'' said M. Antoine to Julie, while 
the notary was taking his departure. 

** No, monsieur," she said, referring him to Marcel ; " I beg permission to 
leave you together." 

'' But why ? " asked Antoine, in a strange sort of heart-broken tone, and 
making a gesture as if to detain her, although without venturing even to touch 
her sleeve. '' Why are you angry with me. Madam d'Estrelle ? All that I 
may have done has been in your interest. Why will you not let me tell 
yon so ? " 

" Yerj tme," said Maroel ; '^ why should she refnse ? Gome, madam, have 
patience, and listen ; it seems to be our lot to have to face the enemy along the 
whole line to-day ! " 

Julie resumed her seat, casting upon M. Antoine a cold and severe look, which 
completely disconcerted him. He hesitated, stammered, and uttered only unin- 
telligible sounds. 

'* Come^" said Marcel, ^' you will never get it out, my poor uncle I Let me 
cross-question you. To be^ at the beginning : why was it that you mysteri- 
ously left Paris on the morning after a certain tragic experience which befell one 
of your plants ? " 

'- What, are you going to talk about that? " cried Antoine^ his little round 
eyes beginning to flash ^oualj. 

'' Yes, about everything. Answer, or I will carry off the judget, and you will 
remain condemned." 

'^Condemned to what?" said Antoine, looking towards Julie; "to her 
hatred?" 

Marcel was trying to bring his uncle to acknowledge his repentance, but, in 
spite of his signs to the contrary. Madam d'Estrelle interrupted him. 

**• No, monsieur," she said, ^' to my blame and pity." 

'' Your pity ! Pity for me 1 " he cried, in a rage. 

** No one ever used that word to me before, and if you were not a woman—" 

He paused, and turned to Marcel : 
. *' Pity is another word for contempt," he said : *' and if it is by your advice 
that she talks to me so, I'll make you pay well for it." 

** Then justify yourself if you can," answered Marcel, boldly ; " for if your 
conduct has really been as treacherous as it seems, you^e simply a detestable 
man, and every honourable woman whom you have insulted has a right to t^Il 
you so." 
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'' How have I insulted her ? I have insulted nobody. I saw that she was 
going to throw herself away. I wanted to keep her from—" 

*' Throw herself away ! You don't know what you are talking about. 
There are certain dangers that a woman like Madam d'Estrelle never knows, 
ij which she cannot be assailed." 

Words ! Words ! I don't trouble myself about phrases learned out of books. 
When a woman gives rendezvous to a young man — *' 

" Rendezvous ? Where did you pick up such nonsense ? Whoever told you 
that, is a liar T 

You are a liar yourself ! You, the accomplice, the confidant-*** 

There, stop, uncle ! Damnation I You will drive me beyond all boands." 

'' Get beyond all bounds, if you want to 1 I saw you coming out of the 
theatre with my own eyes." • 

•* And what of that ? My wife—" 

" Bah ! Your wife is a goose ! I saw Julien coming out too." 

" Julien was not with us. He did not know that we were on the ground- 
floor in the theatre any more than we knew that he was in the gallery. And, 
besides, suppose he had been with us, what is the meaning of this mania for 
bringing accusations — " 

^' Accusations ! " cried M. Antoine. " I accuse nobody except those who are 
guilty t And how about walking arm-in-arm in the night from the hotel 
d'Ormonde to the pavilion, where, by the way, madam remained until three 
o'clock in the morning ? It is possible that Madam Andr6 may have been pie- 
sent during the interview, I don't deny that ; but that is only an additional 
reason for bringing accusations, as you say, you ass of a lawyer! 
And how about all the meetings at night in the garden, that always keep her 
out until two o'clock, and sometimes later ? " 

** Where on earth did you pick up this footman's scandal f " cried Marcel. 

^' In what servants' hail have you raked together such a heap of slanders ? " 

^* I don't hang about servants' halls, and I don't get my information from 
footmen. I have a secret police of my own. I have money enough to pay a 
few sharp people, who keep on the look-out and tell me the truth. I don't deny 
it. I wanted to know what madam's feelings were, and what her reason was 
for insulting me by commissioning Julien to turn me o£ I had a right to 
do so, and if I revenged myself, as I could, I had a right to do that too." 

Madam d'Estrelle, who had fully resolved to reveal everything, ani take the 
consequences, listened to uncle Antoine with proud indifference. The brutality 
of his discourse, — which she attributed to a diseased mind, and excused on 
account of his want of education,— did not wound her like the intentional and 
deliberate impertinence of th^ marchioness. While his uncle was making hia 
agreeable remarks. Marcel observed her, and, in her disdainful and smiling 
serenity, read a denial of his slanders more eloquent than any words. 

'' Look," he cried, actually shaking the old man to hold his tongue, '* look 
for a moment at the woman whose reputation you are daring to assail I S^ 
how superior she is to the dreams and lies with which you have been crammed ! 
You cannot bring the faintest blush to her forehead ; her silence ^sonfounds your 
noisy brutality ! " 

*' I shall speak when the time comes," said Julie. " Let M. Thierry go on. 
You see that he does not*provoke me ; and, after he has fully exposed my c<m« 
duct, I shall expect him to give me an account of his. Yon are suffering uader 
mj just ind^ation, Monsieur Antoine Thierry : do not forget that. 1^ pM* 
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tend that you are innocent. It remains for you to prove your assertion .'* 

The old man was silenced for a moment, but he quickly recovered 
himself. 

" "Very well," he said, " despise me if you choose. I shall bear up under 
your contempt easily enough. My own good opinion will be sufficient for 
ma I have been angry, it is true enough. I have spoken about you in 
anger, and have tried to revenge myself. I shall deny nothing that I have 
done. And yet I do not hate you, — it only depends oi;^ you to have me 
for a friend." 

** Confess before you beg for absolution," cried Marcel ; " what has 
happened 1 what have you been doing 1 Tell us." 

" What has happened ? This is what has happened. Mordi ! Chance 
helped me to gratify my anger. The Dowager d'Estrelle applied to me to 
do her a service. Two or three days before her husband's death I was 
asked to call upon her. I had known her long ago in connection with 
some land that she sold me, and cheap enough too. She was not so good 
a business woman then as now. Well, I went. She said to me : ' My 
husband cannot last long, as every one knows. I am his heir, but I will 
not pay his son's debts unless the countess surrenders her dower to me, 
and I want to buy up the debts so as to force her to do this. Furnish me 
the money, and you shall have part of the spoils. I will pay you for the 
acconunodation.' So I answered : * Ah, what ! What have you against 
her V And says I : * Just what I have.' ' But what is it ?' • No matter.' 
' Tell me—' and so forth. In short, to come to an end of the matter, from 
one word to the other, I did finally tell her the whole story ; I said that I 
had wanted to be a friend to the countess, and had been treated like a 
pirate, and that the reason was she had been influenced by the intrigues of 
Madame Andre Thierry, who wanted to marry her son to a great lady, out 
of vanity, and to get others in the same fix with herself, — like the fox who 
had his tail cut off in the story. The marchioness was pleased to find out 
all this, and she led me on to say perhaps more than I meant to, especially 
as I found it agreeable to tell her about my troubles. Finally, when she 
had got it all out of me, she said : 'M. Thierry, we must let this splendid 
marriage go on ; it suits me I ' And said I : ' Bnt it doesn't suit me 1' * What I 
In love at your age 1 — angry ? — jealous ! — who would have believed it ?* * No, 
madam, I am not in love at my age ; but at my age one does not like to be 
fooled, and I have been fooled. I am not a bad man, bnt I have power, and I 
mean it to be understood. It does not suit me to proceed against her myself; 
bnt if it amuses you to torment her, do it ; plague her well ! When you have 
got through, if she asks my pardon, I will forgive.' ' Very good,* the mar- 
chioness said, ' I swear to abide by this understanding with you in good faith ; 
80 advance me the money. Here is my note of hand, and you have my word 
besides.' She sent for me again after the old marquis was buried. I had 
plenty of fine stories by that time about the doings in this house ; I told her all 
of them, and the idea of bringing down the pride of the countess pleased us 
both. The dowager said to me then : ' Now revenge yourself; I mean to follow 
her to the uttermost.' But I always answered : ' Go on, but keep me informed. 
I shall redeem the property, if she will reform.' Now you understand; 
madam dowager deceived me, but I got here in time. That breaks up all my 
arrangements with her. She is a crafty woman, but she shall pay me for it, — - 
thaf s all 1 
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'^Yon have not told the whole, uncle. There was some* other question 
discussed between you. You said to her just now, * It onlj depends upon you 
to arrange all these matters.' " 

*' Oh, that* 8 my business. It has nothing to do with you.at all." ;^. j,^ 

** Excuse me ; and in what an angry tone she answered, Nerer I " 

'* She's an old fool ! " 

" But rwdly, what did she mean ? " 

** Why ? Qo to the devil, will you ? Mind your own business ! " 

" Confess the truth, then ; you have some other project on foot." 

" I tell you I have not.** 

Marcel persisted that he had. 

*' It is fdl perfectly clear to me, uncle," he said ; " unable to niarrj a coun- 
tess, you took it into your head to marry a marchioness. In fiEu;t, it was a 
much more reasonable plan than your first one : the age and the fortune of the 
marchioness are suited to yours ; but I see that you have failed in that quarter 
also. She encouraged you, lured you on, for the sake of obtaining a little 
money ; and all the while she was working secretly, and without your know« 
ledge, to get possession of the property of the countess. If you had come a few 
minutes later, she would have accomplished her designs, and yon would neither 
have been married nor revenged." 

Antoine listened to this expostulation with his head down. He seemed to 
be meditating ; but from under his eyebrows he looked at Madam d'Estrelle^ and 
saw her surprise, and the ironical sinile which she could not conceal. 

^' As for not being married to that sharper of an old woman," he said at last, 
rising, *' 1 thank God for my escape. But as for my revenge, I intend to have 
it. The devil shall not rob me of it." 

•* What is it to be ? " said Julie, calmly. 

*' Who said that it was going to be against you ? " cried uncle Antoine, whose 
tongue always broke loose when there was least occasion to expect it ; ''I have 
known three women in my life, and they have all laughed at me, as Lf I were a 
Uttle boy. Women indeed ! They don't know any better ! 



•* It is decided, then," said M. Antoine, rising ; ** you are resolved : you wiH 
not even listen to my final propositions ? " 

^' By no means," cried Marcel. ''State them. For my part, I do not 
approve Madam d'Estrelle's determination, and I declare to yon pkinly that I 
shall oppose this marriage with all my power. Speak, uncle ; furnish me with 
arguments." « 

'' You are right, for once," said M. Antoine ; *' but she don't think so ! See 
how contemptuous she is ; see with what an obstinate, scornful look she tarns 
her head away 1 — Oh, she is worthy to be the niece of my sister-in-law,— 'She 
will treat me just as she did ! Tell her yourself. Marcel, what I propose to do, 
provided she will give up her dauber of tulips I I will give her release ficom idl 
her debts ; I will leave her in possession of her hotel, her garden, her paviiioo, 
her diamonds, her iafm du Beanvoisis ; in short, of all her property." 

** Stay, stay I " said Maroel to Julie, as she was aJbout to reply. 

** No," exclaimed Julie ; '' I will accept nothing from a penon who qieaks of 
Jnlioi and Madam Thierry with such aversion and contempt. I do not ndad 
the injury he has done me. I pardon monsieur for having exposed me to the 
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sarcasms and insults of the marchioness, and her circle ; but the enemies of 
those whom I love can never be my friends, and I reject their benefits as an 
insult/* 

^^ Wait; wait nntil you hear all ! " cried M. Antoine, stamping upon the 
floor. **Are you possessed by a devil? You think I mean to ruin your 
friends. Not at all ; I shall give them the house at Sdvres, which belon|(3 to 
me yet, if you please ; I will secure them an income and a good part of my 
inheritance, for my property is to be divided among yonrself, Julien, and this 
ass of a lawyer here ! I propose to make you all rich and happy, on one single 
condition ; and tbat is, that the pavilion be vacated instantly, and that you all 
swear upon your honour, and sign your names to tho oath, that Madam 
d'£strelle will never see Julien again." 

This time it was Julie who was struck dumb. Although there was really 
something of insanity in this inexorable old man, there was also a sort of fierce 
grandeur in the magnificent way in which he accepted any sacrifice necessaay 
to secure the success of his jealousy. He showed great shrewdness, moreoverf 
in putting Madam d'Estrelle in a position where, if she ventured to oppose him, 
Julien's interests, Madam Thierry's, and Marcel's, would be sacrificed. Marcel, 
however, determined not to be made use of in any way, hastened to reply, with 
great dignity and nobility : 

** Uncle,*' he said to M. Antoine, " you will make such future arrangements 
in r^rd to me as you may see fit. You know me too well to imagine that any 
ezpeotations of the kind would weigh against my conscience. I said, a moment 
ago, that I did not approve of Madam d'Estrelle*s determinatbn, and it will be 
my duty to submit to her certain suggestions upon the subject. But under- 
stand me at once : if she is not persuaded by my arguments, I shall never hint 
to her that her resistance has injured me with you ; my conduct shall never be 
influenced by a regard for my own interests. Lastly, if she and Julien shall 
perast in theur intention of marrying, I will assist them in every possible way 
with my advice, my services ; I w^ be eternally their friend, their kinsman, 
and their obedient servant.,*' 

Julie silently held out her hand to the lawyer. Her eyes were full of tears. 
She looked at Antoine, but could read nothing but immovable obstinacy in his 
homy and copper-coloured visage. 

''Let us go to Madam Thierry and Julien," she said, rismg ; '' it is for them 

to decide." 

*' No, by no means ! " cried M. Antoine, '' Til have no one taken unnwares. 
At first, I know very well that the painter will play the great man, and that his 
mother will put on her grand aurs. Beudea, they will be ashamed to yield 
before madam : it will not do to be less proud than she ; although they repent 
an hour afterwards, they will say exactly what she does. I wUl wait for my 
answer until to-morrow, and will come here to receive it. Li the meanwhile, 
lawyer, carry my final proposition to your prot^g^es, and yon, my beautiful 
Mend, reflect upon it also. We shall see wheUier you four will agree to refuse 
both my present gifts, and my future bequeQts. Good-day, Madam d'Estrelle. 
To-morrow, at tHs place, at noon ! " 

As he went out, Julie, pale and exhausted, fell back upon her chair. He 
returned a moment af^ he had gone out of the room, and looked in at her. 
Gerttdn that he had succeeded in breaking down even her pride and eourage, he 
departed in tzfaimph. 
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VII. 

Marcel was a prudent man ; this was his natural disposition, and hi' 
professional career had strengthened it. It is possible to be both practical and 
generous. It was under the influence of both these sentiments that he considered 
the position of the two lovers, and argued with Julie. 

'* Madam," he said, taking her hand with an affectionate good-will, in which 
here was nothing offensive, ** to begin witli, I mast be let out of the account in 
this whole business. Provided Julien and his mother are coorageoas and 
devoted as you are, instead of dissuading them from making the sacrifice in 
question, I shall admire it. And, at the outset, do not exaggerate the conse- 
quences of your present determination upon the future. M. Antoine is un- 
doubtedly a man of his word ; both in good and evil he does as he agrees. It is 
impossible, however, to conjecture anything about the provisions of his will, jdnce 
he may marry at any moment. It is certainly strange to see an old bstbhdor, — 
a hater of women and of love, — seized, in his declming years, with a rage fiff 
matrimony. But for the very reason that it is a sort of monomania, no promises 
or resolutions that he may make will stand. He will find, without doubt, what 
he is looking for ; some woman with a title, no matter whether young or old, 
respectable or otherwise, handsome or ugly, will be tempted by his money, and 
will get possession of all his estate. This simplifies the question, smce we need 
not take the final division of the property among ourselves into consideratioo* 
We can only reckon on present arrangements as certain ; and in these, yon 
know, I am not a party. Let us examine, then, the questions immediately before 
us. These are important enough. I know uncle Antoine ; he will do what he 
proposes withm twenty-four hours, or not at all. He will come here to-morrow 
with his papers all ready, — drafted by himself ; and, in spite of the rudeness of 
his style, not one iota requisite to make them perfectly valid in law (which he 
understands better than I do) will be omitted. It is by no means likely that 
you will be required to make a formal rupture with this or that person, — such 
a stipulation would be strange and unknown to the law, — but you will have to 
bind yourself not to marry again without M. Antoine's consent, and a clause in 
the grant will make it revocable in case you violate this condition. It would be 
in vau3, therefore, to hope to evade the proposed agreement ; and, in any event, 
your character is a sufficient guarantee that you would not think of attempting 
such a thing." . 

*' You are quite right, my friend," said Julie, with a sigh/' I will never 
make a promise without keeping it." 

'^ Very well, then," continued Marcel, '' the project submitted to ns is unpre- 
cedented ; but it has actually been formed, it cannot be evaded, and it will 
determine the destiny of two persons most dear to you, — Julien and his 
mother. I myself, as I explained, am not involved in this business. Yen are 
bound to eonsider it most seriously. Do you prefer to think it over by your- 
self, or may I say plainly to you all that I would have said, if you had nuide me 
your confident before the appearance of M. Antoine ? " 

" Go on, Marcel ; it is best to tell me all." 

** Let us suppose then, madam, that M. Antoine, in spite of his anger, makes 

you a better offer than the marchioness ; your means will even then be very 

moderate ; you will have, perhaps, an income of two or three thousand firancs a 

year I You many Julien, who has nothing to depend upon except his labour ; 

you will have diildren, and you will have Madam Thieny to support Yon 
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will be able to keep a maid for her, a nurse for yonrself, and a man-of-all-work, 
— unless Julien himself lays down his brush to do the dradgery that is 
necessary even in the most modest household. You will live respectably, no 
doubt, for Julien will work ; Madam Thierry will knit all the stockings of the 
family, and you will be economical. You can afford one silk dress, and will 
C5ommonly wear calico. You will go about on foot ; you can't even allow your- 
self a bow of ribbon without counting on your finojers to see if you can afford 
it. That is the way my wife began when I bought my practice, and I assure 
you, madam, that we did not enjoy it much, although we were very fond of 
each other. My wife was not a frivolous woman ; we had never been in easy 
cirenmstances, and were unacquainted with luxury. TTe knew very well how 
to be sparing, but we were both of us troubled. My wife was anxious at seeing 
me working half the night, and running about at all hours and in all weathers, 
tired to death, and with a cold in the head. I was anxious at seeing her shut 
up without fresh air and good food, and harnessed, without intermission, to the 
housework and to her responsibilities as a mother. This solicitude for each 
other was a constant and wearing burden. I give you my word, that the more 
we loved each other the more tormented we were, and prevented from enjoying 
real happiness. 

"Enough, enough. Marcel," cried Julien, weeping, "I see plainly how 
foolish I have been : I have taken counsel of a selfish passion, or rather have 
acted without understanding social necessities. I see now what a burden I 
should be to Julien ; that his marriage to me would expose him to constant 
danger, and fill his whole life with bitterness. Ah, Marcel, you have broken 
my heart 1 But it was your duty to do so, and I esteem you the more for your 
courage. Go and tell Julien that I wish our engagement broken. Mon Dieu ! 
How can I tell him so ? " 

" Julien will not believe you. Eager to suffer for your sake, he will smile at 
your generous magnanimity. He has courage, and force of character, and I 
have no doubt that he adores you. If you consult him he will instantly cry, 
* Let us be true to our love at whatever cost, in spite of misery, in spite of 
persecution! ' He will have no misgivings about himself; and his mother, — 
who is as courageous and disinterested as he is, — will uphold him in his 
determination. But imagine Julien a year or two hence, when he sees his 
mother suffering 1 It is by unheard-of efforts even now that he keeps her from 
actual poverty ; and in spite of him and of herself, — in spite of all their mutual 
forbearance, — there can be no doubt that she does suffer. Madam Thierry is an 
enthusiast, not a stoic. She was not brought up to any employment, and all 
she is fitted for is to sit comfortably in her arm-chair and knit or read. 
Besides, her health was always delicate. She could never stand on her feet 
until midnight to finish ironing her son's shuts, as my wife could do ; her pretty 
hands know as little about hard work as yours. How will it be, then, when 
Julien shall have a wife and children ? He will reproach himself with your 
unhappinness ; and if remorse once gain admission into so proud a heart as his, 
farewell to courage, and perhaps even to the ability to work in his 
profession 1 " 

^' My dear Marcel, I told you that you had said enough. Advise me ; direct 
me. Give your orderf, and I will obey. You think I ought not even to see 
him and speak to him ?" 

** 1 think so, most certainly, my dear countees. He must not know anything 
about what has just happened ; he must receive M. Antoine's gifts without 
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suspecting the conditions upon which they are granted. Otherwise, he would 
refuse them." 

*' Marcel," said the countess, rising, and ringing th^ bell, *' I mast leave my 
home at once, and never return to it.*' 

'Ihe servant entered. 

'' Send for a carriage," she said, '' and tell Caiaille that I want her." 

" I shall take nothing with me," she continued to Marcel. " You most make 
it your duty to pay off the servants, and to send afi;er me such of my thinjjfs as 
may be necessary." 

** But where will you go ? " 

** Into some convent out of Paris. It makes no difference, as long as jrou alooe 
know where I am." 

Camille made her appearance. Julie put on her mantle, and when 6be bad 
left the room, contmued : 

'< It must be, my friend. Jiladam Thierry will be anxious to know whit 
has happened,. and will come to inquire ; if I could deceive her, in the evenii^,— 
ah I in the evening Julien will wait for me in the garden ; and when he sees that 
I do not join him, he cannot help coming to look at my window. • I could never 
have the strength to leave him in such anxiety, and I could not utter aa 
untruth to him. No, no, — iet us go away. There is the carriage in the 
court-yard. Game, let me not lose what little courage I liave." 

Marcel felt that she was right, and offered her his arm. 

'* Come, madam," he said ; *' it is God who inspires you, and He will support 
you!" . 

They drove off, pretty much at random ; the countess gave the coachman the 
address, first of one convent and then of another, without really knowing where 
she wished to go. Marcel at last betlionght him of a cousin of his family who 
was at the Ursulines, at Chaillot, and suggested that institution. They went 
there, and he himself arranged for her accommodation ; paying for a week^ 
board and lodging . in advance, with an understanding that the lady, if 
satisfied, was to have the privilege of remaining longer. Julie assum^l Ae 
name of Madam d'Erlange. Marcel charged his cousin to vouch for her, and 
see that she was properly cared for, but did not admit her into their confident: 
As Julie entered the convent merely as a boarder, she had the privileged 
seeing Marcel in her room, where she gave him her final instructions. 

*' In any event,*' she said, '* I will not accept any favours from M. Antoine ; 
they would be odious to me, and I no longer need his assistance. Since he is 
my only creditor, let him sell all my property, and pay himself in fiill. I wiU 
retam nothing, except my twelve hundred francs a year ; and as I intend to 
live alone^ that will be quite enough. Do not let him reserve my furniture for 
me, or send me my diamonds, — I will not accept them. He may draw up the 
engagement himself, stating that I will never marry. I will sign it, in reinn 
for the conveyance which he is to execute to Madam Thierry of the house at 
Sevres, and of an income whose amount you shall act for me in adjusting. Yoe 
are also to stipulate that neither Madam Thierry nor her son are to be informed 
of any of the facts aboot me. Ton can tell them that I am gone, that I cannot 
see them, that I do not wish to do so, because— -Ah, mon Dieu 1 what can yoa 
tell them ? I do not know. Tell them whatever >ou choose, but let it be k^ 
revocable, without being cruel ; do not torment them with fiJse hiofj^ for thiegr 
are wakemog, and it is agonising to wake fiom them. Tell them— tell them 
nothing— Ah I I can neither think nor wish any longer— my strength is all 
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** I will oondder what to say," said Marcel ; '' I m\l tbiak it over as I 
return. I leave you in despair, and yet I mast go. My duty for fche present 
is to get yon settled kere, to keep Joliea from being fnghtenod out of his senses 
at your d^ppearance, and to reassure your servaals, who will be waiting for 
you, and who, when they see that you do not return, may make inconvenient 
inquiries or observations. Qome, madaai, be heroic ! Be calm ; I will return 
this evening, — sooner if possible, — and will try and bring you some comfortable 
news from the pavilion. I must deceive Julien in some way, but how, I don't 
know any more than you do. Good-by ; wait for me ; don't write to anybody. 
It would not do for us to be contradicting each other. You will weep bitterly. 
I have pained you terribly, my poor friend, and now I must leave you alone. It 
is frightful ! " 

As he ^ke, Marcel wept without knowing it. Touched by this evidence of 
his grief and devotion, Julie assumed an appearance of fortitude that she did not 
possess, and urged him to depart. But as he had gone, she locked herself up^ 
threw herself upon her poor little bed, hid her face, and weeping, sobbing, 
wringing her hands, abandoned herself to her grief, until she lost all conscious- 
ness of where she was, and of the events that had so suddenly torn her from 
her home and former associations. 

Marcel, when he re-entered the coach, wiped his eyes, reproached himself for 
his weakness, and tried to reason himself out of it 

" What we resolve," he said, " we must have conrage to perform." 

He had one last hope that he had not mentioned to Julie, — that of changing 
M. Antoine's resolution. To him, therefor^, he went first of all, but his sensible 
arguments and heartfelt eloquence fell alike upon a deaf ear: The selfish old 
man was happy and trinmphant. He was draining his sweet thoughts of ven- 
geance, enjoying it, and did not mean to leave a drop at the bottom of the goblet 
They both gave vent to stormy reproaches and invectives, but Marcel could not 
change his resolution : he consented at last, — and this was the only concession he 
would agree to, — that JnHen and his mother should remain ignorant of the cruel 
bargain that was to purchase their prosperity. 

** You will find it difiicdlt, as it is, to carry out your scheme," said Marcel ; 
'^ take care, or you will make it impossible. Madame d'Estrelle is the only one 
who has consented to it as yet. Julien would have refused. You must deceive 
him, or else yon will gam no advantage from Julie's submission." 

'* I'm tired to death of your Julie I " cried M. Antome. '* Much she has to 
complain of; a woman to whom I am giving everything, — ^fortune, position, 
and liberty ! " 

*' Yes, the liberty to die of sorrow ! " 

^^ Nonsense I Do people die of love ? That is fine talk for a lawyer ! Let 
her marry to suit herself in her own rank of life ; I will make no opposition, — 
she may select whom she pleases. I object to no one, except the dauber. Before 
a fortnight has passed she will have opened her eyes, and will thank me. She 
will acknowledge my greatness of soul, and will call me her benefactor. The 
fact is, that you are all crazy together. I take hundreds of thousands of firancs 
oat of my pocket, and fling them about to a lot of ungrateful fools, and they turn 
around and call me a bad relative, a hard-hearted fellow, an old dog, an old 
miser, and I don't know what besides. Upon my word of honour, the whole 
world seems to be crazy, at present." 

*' Nobody has called you those names, uncle ; nobody has called you any names 
at alL There is no name that would describe your extraordinary character ; and 
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no other man in the world has found out the secret of making people corse the 
hand that enriches them." 

'^ Come, you are making a speech ; you imagine you are in court. Go aIoDg» 
you bore me ! Tell your Julien whaterer you please. I don't want to lee 
either him, or you, or anybody. I am going back into the country.** 

'' That means that you are going to shut yourself up here, and barricade 
yourself agsdnst all the good reasons that I could give you." 

** Possibly. Now you know what a fine time your good reasons will have 
waiting outside the door." 

Marcel took good care not to tell his uncle that there was a far ampler and 
cheaper way than the one he had adopted of preventiug the marriage to which 
he was so Tiolently opposed : that, namely, of allowing Madame d*£strelle to 
lose h«r fortune, and trusting to the influence of her own prudent and generoos 
reflections. Nor did he consider it his duty to tell him that she had refoaad 
his gift. 

'* After all,*' he thought to himself* ** who knows how long this pasdon will 
last? Julie may, perhaps, recover from it'after a time ; and, in that event, B>ie 
will not be displeased to find herself at liberty, and wealthy." 

^ He drew up, along with M. Antoine, a simple conditional release of all Madaa 
d'£strelle*s debts, and succeeded in having this important modification inserted 
in the document, that, except with a person not bearing a title. M a d a m d'Es- 
trelle was free to contract a second marriage with any one she chose. After M. 
Antome had signed this paper, Marcel put it into his pocket, quietly resolving 
hat he would not submit it to the countess' until she should be more calm. 

The conveyance of the house at Sevres to Julien and his mother, together with 
an mcome of five thousand francs, was in readiness. Marcel had a terrible stmggle 
to prevent Antoine from inserting a restriction in this paper, similar to the one 
by which Julie was bound. He remonstrated that as she had promised not to 
marry Julien, it was entirely useless to make him promise not to marry her. 

•* But your Julie may take it into her head to renounce her fortune," said M. 
Antoine ; ** and then, if the other has enough to live upon, I shall have accom- 
plished a pretty piece of work I I shall have married them ! By no meaoB I 
I must have a letter from that lady, in which she promises solemnly and rdi- 
giously, never in all her life to see that personage again. It must all be stated 
in so many words. Women think there's a great deal more in their little gilt- 
edged notes that in all your parchments. They are a great deal more afiraid of 
scandal than of the law. Yes, I must have that little love-letter sent to my 
address, or I will do nothing." 

"You shall have it,** said Marcel. 

He left and hastened to the pavilion. 

Julien had not ventured to seek any information at the hotel, and he was very 
much agitated. His mother had gone to reconnoitre, and had reported that tl» 
house was entirely closed on the side of the garden. He did not know whether 
the dowager was still there ; he knew nothing of M. Antoine*s visit, or of Jalie*8 
departure. After confiding in Madame Thierry so fully, he was astonished that 
she could not find time to send her a few lines, in order to set her at esse 
about the consequences of the dowager's scandalous proceedings. He was 
anxiously waiting for the evening, and dark suspicions were be^nning to cresp 
Into his mind. 

'^ Who knows," he thought, "whether the dowager and M. Antoine ba¥« not 
joined in a conspiracy to have Julie carried off and confined in a ooiifaiit» on a 
dbvge of misdemeanour I ** , 
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It was no longer easy to obtain lettres de cachet ; bat, by means of certain 
formalities, an ex-poet facto judgment could be procured, and an nnlawftil im- 
prisonment legalised. This would have been quite practicable in the present 
case, since a love affair with a plebeian was still considered among the ruling . 
classes a scandal such as a family of rank might rightfully punish. 

By the time Marcel arrived, Julien was almost out of his senses. Madam 
Thierry looked troubled and dejected. Marcel saw that this was not the moment 
to spesdc plainly. 

" There is news/' he began, assuming a calm, and even satisfied expression. 
<< We were just about to sign, when Uncle Antoine appeared amongst us, like a 
god out of the clouds at the opera. He got angry, and had a quarrel with the 
dowager, who up to that moment had had some understanding with him against 
the interests of Madam d'Estrelle. Thb showed him his mistake. He \m re- 
pented of all his foolishness, and offers you a splendid indemnity ; indeed he is 
going to seize this occasion to make up for all lus shortcommgs, and I must say 
that he is acting with great disinterestedness. I hope yon will feel kindly 
towards him, not only on account of his offer to you, but for- his handsome pro- 
position to Madam d'Estrelle. He will pay her probably double the amount 
offered by the dowager. He behaved so well, indeed, that she considered it her 
dnty to thank him, and to leave the hotel at once, in compliancd with his wish.'' 

*' She is gone?" cried Julien, turning pale. 

*' Certainly 1 She has gone to stay a few days in the country. What is there 
surprising in that ? " . 

•* Ah, Marcel,'' said Madam Thierry, " you evidently do not know — ^" 

" I do not desire to know anything outside of the very important concerns 
that require all my attention," replied Marcel, with decision. ^^ I have listened 
to-day to a great many foolish remarks, to a great many injurious and im- 
pertinent insinuations ; but I do not intend either to believe or to remember any 
of them. The name of Madam d'Estrelle is a sacred one to me ; but I have 
advised her to keep out of sight for a few days." 

*' Keep out of sight ? " repeated Julien, whose apprehensions still 
continued. 

" Parbleu J One would suppose that we Were in Madrid,* and thac somebody 
had been buried alive in the convent cellar. Why are you so ti'agic ? I have 
only persuaded her to be dead, so to speak, for a week or two, until I can 
ascertain the state of her affairs, and adjust them. Let us be entirely quiet, and 
show neither dissatis&ction nor uneasiness about her absence. Why should we 
revive the evil designs of the marchioness, just as M. Antoine has succeeded, for 
' the moment, in baffling them ? Above all, wq must be careful not to act in such 
a way as to deprive Julie of the protection and regard of our rich old friend. 
There is no need of undertaking to explain that gentleman's singular mode of 
reasoning, for the devil himself could not do it. We can, however, take ad- 
vantage of his peculiarities ; and no one here ou^ht to think about himself 
The point is, to consider the good of Madam d'Estrelle." 

Marcel now went into details, and referred to figures which compelled Julien's 
attention. He showed that Julie, by acting with prudence, could secure a 
modest competence, and that, by displayins^ too much pride, she would lose 
it. So far, the plot formed against her by M. Antoine and the marchi oness had 
come to nothing ; they had been waiting nutil she should provoke its explosion 
by trying to resist the dowager's claim. It was M. Antoine's duty to protect 
Julie against the accusations which he himself had originated ; and he was the 
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only person who could do this, since his wealth prorided him with fuflifMirt 
resoorces against the common enemy. He showed a dispoaitioii to do what m 
right, he was repentant, afier his fashion ; he had come to hate the mucfaioneii^ 
and all that he asked was to be allowed to manage the whole matter hiiHsK 
It was absolutely neeessary to aoqniesce, and to wait silentlj upon hk mof^ 
ments. 

'' Ah, mon Dieu ! " cried Madam Thierry, looking at the papers, ** and m 
income too ! It eeems like a dream, — ^I am both rejoiced and alarmed i ** 

*' Yes/' said Jolien, who was still sospicioas, " there is something beck of ill 
this ; some trap, perhaps." 

Maioel had a great deal of trouble in making them accept the perfidiona gift 
of M. Antoine ; uid had to say, and even to give his oath to it, that Bueh vn 
the express d^e of Madam d'Estrelle. Belore he left them, howem, thef 
had become quite composed. Julien was still anxious, but he oonoeakd ha 
apprehen^onsy so as not to disturb his mother's joy at the idea of retamiDg to 
the home where she had lired so long and so happily. Marcel now harried to 
the hotel d'Bstrelle, and directed Oamille to pack up whatever her nuatna 
would need for a short stay in the councry. 

'^Ah, mon Dieu 1" exckumed Camille, in surprise; ''and did not the dMmtea 
send for me to come and join her ? " 
** It is unnecessary, for so short a time." 

'* But madame does not know how to put up her hair, nor how to dreaa heandL 
Why, think of it ! A person who has always been "waited npon aococding t» 
her rank." 
" She will find seryanta enough in the house where she is staying.** t 

" They must be poor people, at all events, if madame thinks Uiey can't affocd 
to keep her servants for her. Perhaps she is quite ruined herself. Oh dear» 
oh dear ! Such a kind and generous mistress." 

Gamille began to cry, and her grief was perfectly sincere ; but she addei 
notwithstanding, — 
'* And my wages, Mr. Attopiey ; who will pay me ? " 
*' I will pay everything to-morrow," said Murcel, who had often iritnnanil 
similar demonstrations of sensibility mingled with prudential eonsidecatieiisr-^ 
state of mind that is naturally developed by sudden disasters. ** ttave all the 
accounts of the household made out, and do you take the keys until then. Be 
responsible for everything until to-morrow." 

''Very well, monsieur, I will," answered the lady's maid, begimiiag to aok 
again ; " but are we to leave madam's employment ? Is she not eoming back 
at all?" T 

'' I did not say that, and I have received no orders to dismiss you." 
Marcel sent word to his wife that he would have no time to return either to 
dinner or supper, and that she need not expect him until ten or eleven at w(^ 
Then he went hack to the convent. Julie, after pouring out all her lUe ia 
tears, had risen, and bathed her face in water ; but it was pale and oold as 
marble. She was very quiet and depressed in manner, and seemed like a dead 
person moving about. She revived a little on learning that Marcel had suc- 
ceeded in misleading Julien, and in quieting bis su^icions sufficiently to indaoa 
him to accept the means of living that M. Antoine had conreyed to Us mother 
At Marcel's request, and under his dictatbn, she wrote a note to M. Aotoin^ 
engaging never to see Julien again as long as she lived, on condition that the 
house at Sevres, and the annui^, should never be taken from him. She w«niM 
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not make any similar condition about her own property, and Maroel did not yet 
venture to speak to her about aooeptmg M. Antoine's rdeaae from her debts. 
For the rest, she made no complaint, but looked worn out with l&tigae ; and when 
he took her hand, Marcel percdved that she was fevesrish. He persuaded her to 
see his cousin, dster Sainte- Juste, and arranged with the latter to have someone 
sleep in the next room ; nor did he leave until, in the most fatherly manner, he 
had made every arrangement for her comfort. 

Julie had a quiet night ; she was not one of those strong natores that can 
maintain a long struggle. Her conscience told her that she had done her duty, 
and her first passionate outburst of sorrow had been so sadden and violent, that 
she very soon yielded to exhaustion, and fell asleep. The next morning, after 
thanking the person who had watched near her, she stated that she wished to be 
alone, and sent her awigr* She made her own toilette, and finding that she 
was a little awkward in performing this unaccustomed tadc, she resolved to form 
new habits, and went to work at once to clear up her room, make her bed, put 
her things in order, and estabfish herself in this poor little cell,as if she had 
expected to ^nd allher life there. All this she did almost mechanically, and 
without either effort or reflection. 

When everything was arranged, she sat down in a chair, witl^ her hands 
clasped on her lap, and remained for a long time looking ont of the open window, 
without seeing anything, listening to the convent bells without paying any 
attention to them, and not even remembering to eat, although she had not taken 
anything for twenty-four honrs. A clap of thunder, exploding in the very 
room, would not have made her tremble. 

Towards noon, sister Sainte-Juste came in, and fi>und her absorbed in a 
melancholy reverie, which she mistook for a state of beathnde. Some natures, 
when cru^ed by affliction, are so sweet and gentle, that their actual suffering is 
unsuspected. The sister, however, in passing through the little room that served 
as Julie's ante-chamber and dining-iroom, noticed that the breakfiist which the 
servant had brought had grown cold, without being toadied. 

'' But you have forgotten to eat anything," she said to Jnlie. 

'* No, my sister," rephed the poor desolate creature, unwilling to complain ; 
'< I was waiting nntil my aj^tite should return." 

The nun persuaded her to sit down at the table, waited npon her very kindly, 
and tried to divert her with her own simple and insignifici^nt gossq^.* Julie 
listened with inexhaustible patience, and even exerted herself to show an ii^ 
terest in all the mmntiA of the recluse's Itfe, in the details of the establishment, 
in all the stupid little events with which nans in such a community occupy their 
leisure. What difference did it make whether she listened to that or to some« 
thing else ? Nobody could anxioy or fieUigue her any more. Her soul seemed 
perfectly void, and was incapable of receiving a new inq)refl8ion.' 

When Marcel came again in the afternoon, his cousin said to him, — 

'* What made you tell me that this lady was ill, and in trouhle ? She .slept 
well, and without a sonnd ; she breakflEUBted reasonably well, although rather 
late, and she showed great interest in conversing with me. She is veiy amiablesi 
and is not seriously unhappy. I will answer for that— I know about such 
matters!" 

Marcel was alarmed at this patient sorrow incapable of reaction. He had 
come to tell her what had hapipened that morning at the hotel d'Estrelle ; but 
she made no inquiries, excepting about Julien and his mother. On learning 
that they had moved, and would sleep that night at Sevres, she was satisfied, 
and refused to hear anything more. 
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« I do not want to hate anybody/' she said ; ^* Bach a feelin|^ would only 
injuie me, and woold do no good. Do not, therefore, say aDytniqg more to 
me about M. Antoine for several days. I beseech you, my friund, let me 
reconcile myself to my lot as I best can. Tou see that I do not rebel against 
it. This is as much as is necessary:" 

As time went on, she became more and more quiet. She was extramdy 
pale ; but the nun assured Marcel, and with truth, that she ate and tkpt 
Buf&cicntly. She did nothing all day, and disliked to see anyone, but oooatantly 
affirmed,--and truly again, — that she did not suffer from ennui. Absorbed ia 
thought, she was paUent and serene. Marcel could not understand anytlmig 
about such a case: He persuaded her to see the physician of the conyeot, and 
be reported that her pulse was a little feeble, and her complexion a little phl^- 
• matic — an expreseion used at that dme to denote a predominance of lymph h 
the system. He prescribed quinine, and told Marcel that nothing setioos was 

the matter. 

In fact, nothing was the matter, except that her soul was qmetly sinking, and 
her life fading away. She obediently took the quinine, took walks in ths 
conyent-garden, consented to receive visits from some of the nuns, who thought 
ber a very nice peison, promised to read some new books that Marcel briM^ 
her, but which she did not open, and laid out a jHece of embroidery which she 
did not begin. So extremely quiet were her ways, that she lived almost is- 
viuble in the convent, and continued to fade away, slowly, without a crisis of 
any kind, but steadily. 

Marcel was deceived by her apparent tranquillity. Mistaking the sadden de- 
struction of her will for an immense force of will exerted in the struggle to 
conquer her love, he tried to cure her with mistaken remedies. He occupied 
himself in endeavouring to restore her physical health. Telling Julie that he 
bad purchased a little country-house at Nanterre, which, in fact, was only 
rented, he persuaded her to move there ; and, satisfied as to Gamille's discretioa 
and devotion, sent her there too. He ^rnished Gamille with money enough to 
hire a good cook, and made arrangements to supply the table of the countev 
with more delicate and nourishing food than she had had in the convent. The 
cottage was in a healthy situation, the air was good, and it had quite a laip 
garden, walled, and not too much shaded to prevent the sun from warming it 
thoroughly. Books, work, innocent games, and Juliets harp (in those days evory 
ladv placed more or less upon this graceful instrument, and Marcel did not ibrget 
to send hers to her new retreat), gave tlie drawing-room a cheerlid aspect 
Camille, whom the lawyer had instructed, kept her mistress in ignorance aboot 
what bad happened at the hotel d*£itrelle, and of the condition of her own 
property. She made her believe that everything was extremely cheap at 
Nanterre, and tliat she might therefore indulge herself in comforts, to a certsin 
extent, without exceediug the amount of her little revenue. Julie chose to be 
poor, rather than to receive any favours from M. Antoine. On this p(»nt, only. 
Marcel had found her opposition invincible. He had to tell her a dofmright 
falsehood, and to make her believe that M. Antoine had taken ponession of ber 
hotel, her diamonds, and all that she owned. 

Tlie diamonds, in reality, were safe in Marcel's hands ; the hotd was kept ia 

good repair ; the horses were in the stable, well groomed and fed, and the 

carriages in tlie coach-house. The servants had been paid off and dischaiged, 

but with an uu-lirstanding that for a certain agreed term they should hold tlms- 

dves in readia»i-8 to return at any time when Madam d'Estreile beneif should 
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come back. The porter had charge of the house, and tended and exercised the 
horses ; his wife dosted, aired, and closed the rooms* M. Antoine's head 
iQrardener had cliarge ot the flowers and the turf, and M. Antoine himself made 
the rounds of the place every morning. The pavilion, deserted by Madam 
Thierry, was shut up and silent. Otherwise, nothing was changed smce Julie's 
departure. All the finniture was in its plac^ and the sun shone on the deserted 
hostelry. 

Two months thus passed away. Uncle Antoine acted only as the guardian 
and business superintendent of the hotel. He proposed to retain this office about 
the place until snch time as it should please Julie to resume the management of 
her property, when he meant to deliver it up to her unchanged, and even to see 
that any of her household whom she wished to recall should be ready to serve 
her. The porter had orders to inform visitors that his mistress still retained the 
ownership of the property temporarily^ and had gone to inspect her estates in 
Beauvobis, with a view to adjust some final arrangements. In other words. 
Marcel and M. Antoine, for the sake of appearances, had agreed to represent the 
situation of Madam d'Estrelle, as the continuation of a truce arranged with her 
creditors. This state of things had already existed fer two years, and it was 
therefore the best explanation that could be given of her present position. It 
would be easy enough to find some final statement, whenever the countess 
should retnm. 

Nevertheless, Julie's friends, the old Duke de Quesnoy, the president's wife 
Madam des Merges, the abbe de Nivieres, etc., began to feel greatly surprised 
at not hearing from her. Her sudden departure,—* thanks to the reports 
adroitly circulated by the lawyer, — had been satisfactorily accounted for ; but 
why did she not write? She must be very lazy; or, perhaps, she was ill. 
Was she really in Beauvoisis ? They asked these questions among themselves, 
but the old Duke de Quesnoy had to go to the waters of Vichy ; the president's 
wife was absorbed in attending to her daughter's marriage ; the abbe was a good 
deal like a cat, which forgets all about a house when the fire goes out on its 
hearth, and Madam des Merges was indolence personified. The Marchioness 
d'Estrelle was the only person who would have made serious inquiries, and her 
malice was paralysed by M. Antoine, who threafened sharply to publish an a&« 
count of her condnct, and reclaim his money, if she entered into any inveatiga** 
tion, or ventured to make any unkind remark about Julie. 

In all that related to the reputation, the safety, and the pecuniary interests 
of his victim, it cannot be denied, therefore, that M. Antoine acted with remark^ 
able good faith, prudence, and devotion. He took counsel with Marcel, discussed 
various plans, as if he were seeking to promote the wel&re of his own daughter, 
and followed his advice with perfect exactitude. But upon the main question ot 
all, — the union of the two lovers, — ^he was inflexible ; Marcel tried, in vain, to 
soften him. When pressed too hard about it, he got angry, sulked, and shut 
the door in the lawyer's face ; so that, upon this point. Marcel saw nothing in 
the future but indefinite delays. 

Meanwhile, Madam Thierry and Julien were luxuriously established in theur 
pretty little liouse, where they had found intact most of their furniture, and a 
number of works of art of great value. The latter M. Antoine was too 
ignorant to appreciate, and had quite disdained. 

Julien felt no confidence in the unexpected generosity of his relative, attended. 
as it had been, by so many mysterious circumstances, and for which he had 
been forbidden to thank him. He was so uneasy, indeed, about che whoM 

V 
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affair, that he would haye refused the gift altogether, if it had not been for the 
obyicos duty of sacrificiog his pride to iusure his mother's comfort. Materiallj^ 
they were really well off. The annuity of five thousand, francs enabled them 
to live in a modest way, without waiting every week, in feverish anxiety, for 
the proceeds of weary labour. Madam Thierry could not help feeling extreme 
delight m returning to her own house, her dearest recollections, her old habits 
and her old acquaintances. The drcle that gathered around her was lest 
numerous than in the days when she used to keep an open table, but it was 
composed of reliable people. Only her true friends sought her out ; and, know- 
ing that her income was not large, they took pains to secure a good sale fisr 
Julien's picture. It is only when free from distress that one's ttdents can be 
used to advantage. Julien no longer found it necessary to &tigue himself with 
overwork ; patronised by an intelligent and friendly coterie, he adiieved, with- 
out difficulty, an assured success. When his mother expressed the secret dis- 
satisfaction which she still felt at being under obligation tD M. Antoine, he was 
able to console her. 

** Don't be troubled," he said, '' I will pay off all that we owe bim, and in 
spite of himself, if necessary. It is only a question of time. Take comfort 
Tou see that I don't allow Julie's absence to make me unhappy, and that I am 
waiting an explanation of her conduct, confidently and firmly." 

Julien had not altered in behaviour or manner,— not even the expression (tf 
his face had chariged,— since the unhappy day of Julie's disappearance. At first, 
he believed every word that l^larcel had told bim ; but, when he received no 
letter from the countess, his suspicions began to be aroused. He made inquiries 
which satisfied him that she was not iti Beauvoisis, and gradually began to guess 
some part of the fatal truth. Julie was free,— there could be no doubt about 
that,— for Marcel had sworn that she was so, repeatedly. But he refused Co 
swear, or even to affirm anything about her state of feeling ; upon that point, 
everything was left to the artist's conjectures. Marcel persistently refused to be 
the recipient of his cousin's confidence, and this made it easier for him to elude 
his questions. The Machiaf elian plot of M. Antoine was too strange to occur 
to a straightforward mind like Julien's. Jealousy, without love, he hod never 
even conceived of ; 4md he would have considered it an insult to Julie, and a 
sort of sacrilege, to admit that the old man was in love with her. Nor was the 
old man in love with her ; nothing is more certain than that. And yet, not- 
withstanding, he was as jealous of Julien as a tiger ; and it is true, also, that 
the most implacable form of jealousy is that which is unaccompanied by love, 
Julien thought he was insane. Who can conjecture the schemes of a crazy man ? 

But, whatever these schemes may have been, he was, firmly pursuaded that 
they could not have any effect upon Julie's resolution. 

" No 1" he said to himself ; no money consideration could ever have weigiied 
with a heart so noble. Julie wishes to break of her engagement with me ; she 
believes this to be necessary, and, although at the cost of great suffering, she 
severs the ti% in silence. She is apprehensive about her reputation ; the mar^ 
chioness has tlireatened to destroy it ; and her friends have persuaded her that 
if she marries a plebeian^ she can never regun her social position. That' is the 
opinion of the world. Julie believed, for an instant, that she was superior to 
snob prejudices ; her love for me made her overestimate her strengtli. Her 
character b proud and noble, but her intellect, perhaps, b not very powerful ; and» 
at present, ^e is exertmg all her force of character in favour of pr^udices which 
destroy her love. Poor dear Julie ! die must be unhappy, for ahe has a kind 
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heart, and mast fee] that I am suffering. But for herself, I am almost certain 
that she wishes to forget me.*' 

Marcel felt more hopeful ahout Julien's mental recovery than that of the 
countess. He saw the young man as seldom and for as short a time as possible, 
in order to avoid his questions. One day, being obliged to come to the house 
to report to his annt on a matter of business with which she had intrusted him, 
he found her alone. 

' ' Where is Julien? " he asked her ; " in his studio ? " 

*^ No, he has taken to gardenbg. It seems to^be a consolation to him to sow and 
plant in this dear plot of ground which we have recovered. He has been in 
trouble, Marcel, — in far greater trouble than you knew of. He was in love 
with Madam d'Estrelle : I was quite right about that ; and even — ** 

" Well, well/' said Marcel, who wished to avoid any disclosures, ** it is all 
over now, is it not ? There|s an end of it ? " 

" Oh yes," replied the widow, " I believe so. If he has been deceiving me — • 
No, after all the hopes which he entertained, he could not do so ; is it not true. 
Marcel ? He could notp eceive the eyes of a mother who adores him ?*' 

*' Undoubtedly not. Good-night, and pleasant dreams, annt ! I will go and 
bid good-day to Julien." 

** If he is deceiving his mother after the destniction of his hopes," thought 
Marcel, as he looked fo r Julien in the shrubbery, '' he's a devilish resolute 
fellow l" 

Julien was digging a trench to transplant some young trees. He had on a 
Imen smock, and was bars^headed. Standing in the loose earth, with his hands 
resting on the handle of his spade, — like a labourer pausing to take breath, — ^he 
was in such a profound reverie that he did not hear Marcel coming ; and the 
latter, seeing bis profile, was struck by the expression of his &ce. The grief 
which had already altered Julie's beanty had not yet left any traces upon that 
manly conntenance, but he had the same strained expression, — the same look of 
fixed, melancholy hopelessness, — which Marcel had noticed in her. 

When Juhen saw his consin he smiled, but without any start of surprise. It 
was precisely so, with this same cold, patient smile, that JuHe recdved him ; a 
smile sweet, but terrible, like that which sometimes flits over the lips of the 
dying. 

*' That is bad," thought Marcel ; '' he is deviHsh resolute, that's the iaci ; and 
yet Le is, lerhaps, the most unhappy of the two." 

So distressed did he feel, that he could not hide his emotion. He was very 
fond of Jnlieni and his prudtnce fidled him. 

" What is the matter ?" he said ; ** you are unhappy !" 

'* My friend, you know very well that I am unhappy," answered the artist, 
quittmg his spade, and walking under the trees with his cousin ; '* how could it 
possibly be otherwise ? You know there is a woman I am in love with, — my 
mother has told you so. That woman has disappeared. You need not tell me 
she will return ; I know perfectly well that she must return,. I know, also, 
that I ought never to enter her presence again, — that she is dead to me." 

** And — have you the courage to accept your fate ?" 

**Ah — ^if it is my duty I You know one always accepts one's duty." 

" One submits to it with more or less fortitude ; still, a man is a man and 
cannot help feeling." 

^^ That b tme 1 I suffer exceedmgly, Marcel, but I have kept my disappointment 
to myself hitherto, and shall continue to do so ; you need have no doubt about 
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that. Why, then, do yoa refuse to help me ai little ? It seems to me that .joa 
might do so. You have been very cruel for the last two months." 

'' How can I help you ? " inquired Marcel, who feared that he would try and 
persuade him to reveal Jalie's retreat. 

^' Mou Dien I " answered Julieu, divimng his friend's thoughts, ** you can 
tell mo that she's happier than I am. I will a^k nothmg more of yoa.*' 
•• But how should I know ? " 

'' You see her two or three times a week. Gome my friend, you have done 
your duty. Proving your devotion to her, and to me also, perhaps, you have 
endured my distress with a terrible courage. But I have found out some of 
your secrets. I learned yesterday, from your son, where she is living." 
'' Julio don't know what he is talking about ; he don't know her." 
*' He saw her one day at the theatre, and, although he don't know her name, 
—he calls her '' the country client," — he has nevejr forgotten her. Her grace 
and sweetness made a great impression upon him, and he has often talked to 
me about her." 
" Well ; go on." 

'^ He went last Sunday to the fete at Nanterre, with a friend of his own age, 
did he not ? You put him under the care of the little fellow's parents." 
" Yes, it's true." 

'* The boys e3caped from their, elders for a few minutes, and ran about the 
village. The little rogues were tempted by a tree loaded with fruit, and hang- 
ng over a low wall. Julio got upon his comrade's shoulders, reached some of 
the boughs, and, while he was filling his pockets, saw a woman go by under- 
neath, whom he recognised. I know the street, and made him describe the 
appearance of the house. Going to Nanterre, I made inquiries, and learned 
that a Madame d'Erlange (that is Julie, — she has taken an assumed name) 
was living there with her maid ; that she never went out, but was under no 
sort of surveillance, and was living alone by choice ; also, that she was not 
supposed to be ill, although your son said that she was changed. What is tlie 
meaning of all this ? either she is a prisoner on parole, or is afraid of being im- 
portuned by me. Marcel, tell me the real truth. If the latter is the case, 
bring her home, I implore you, and assure her that she need feel no anxiety ; tell 
her I swear by all that is most sacred never to see her again. Do you hear. 
Marcel? Answer, and relieve me from the torment of this uncertainty." 

*' Wei], it is very much as you say," answered Marcel, after a little hesitatioD; 
'' Madam d'Estrelle is a prisoner on parole ; but the engagement into which she 
has entered is with herself, and nobody can force her to keep it. She is free to 
return, but she cannot see you any more." 
" Cannot, or does not wish to ? " 
^' She neither can, nor wishes to." 

'' Very well. Marcel. That is enough I Inform her of my determination to 
submit to her decision, and bring her back from her banishment. She is pooriy 
lodged over there, and must be terribly lonely, .Let her return to her fiends 
her comforts, her Uberty. Go at once, won't you ? Hasten ! Don't allow 
her to suffer a single moment logger upon my 'account ! " 

•' Very well, I will go,'* said Marcel ; " I'm gomg ; but abont yourself? " 
** Don't think of me," cried Juhen ; *' what I haven't jou gone yet ? '' 
He cordially embraced Marcel, but, at the same time, fairly put him out rf 
the door by the shoulders. 
Ab soon as he was out of sight, Julien went.to his mother. 
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" Well, mother/* he said, with a cheerful countenance, " things look better 
than I had hoped. Madam d'£strelle is not a captive, and she is soon coming 
home." 

As he said this, he watched his mother. She uttered an exclamation of joy, 
bnt at the same time a shadow passed over her face: Julien sat down by her 
side, and took both her hands, 

*' Tell me the truth," said he; 'Hhe idea of this marriage troubles yon a 
little ? *' 

*^ How can I help earnestly desiring an event that would make you happy ? 
I was only a little startled, because I thought yon no longer hoped." 

''I have been very resigned, as you advised, lua told me not to be 
discouraged, but to wait, and not to think too much about her ; you warned me 
that she would perhaps forget me, and tliat I ought then to forget her." 

'' And you promised me that you would forf;;et, if necessary. But now I see 
that you are thinking of her more than ever." 

" And don't you think I have reasons for rejoicing ? Tell me frankly if I 
am deceiving myself; you ought to prevent me from doing so." 

''Ah, my child, what shall I tell you? She is an adorable being ! lam 
like you, — I love her ; but will she be happy with us ? '* 

*' You know that M. Antoine m doing almost as well by her as by you ; that 
he has placed her above want. You were afraid we would suffer on account of 
our poverty, but that need no longer be feared. Now, what is it that troubles 
youT' 

*' Nothing, if 'she loves you I " 

" Yoa sigli as you say that. Do you doubt it ? " 

** I have doubted it thus far, nor can you blame me ! If I do her an 
injustice, it is your fault and hers. You did not take me into your confidence, 
'allow me to watch the growth of your love, to follow its phases ; and when you 
told me one morning, ^ We love each other to distraction,' I must say I thought 
your passion too sudden to be very serious* It seemed to me that you hardly 
knew each other I When I confessed my love to your fiftther, he had been threo 
years at work decorating our house, and I had seen him every day. I had had 
many good offers, and was perfectly sure that I loved nobody but him. Julie's 
position in regard to you is very different. She has lived secluded, and has not 
yet received proposals from persons of good position, whom she might have 
loved. She was longing for affection, and was suffering terribly from ennui, 
without acknowledging it. She saw yoa, and esteemed you, as you deserve. 
You pleased her, naturally. Peculiar circumstances have thrown you together, 
and she imagined that she loved you passionately. Did she deceive herself? 
The future will show ; but she disappeared at the very moment when she had 
promised to avow her engagement, and has let you suffer and wait without 
sending you one word of consolation. If I have doubted her, you must admit 
that appearances are against her," 

''You thmk, then» that her . prejudices are stronger than her love ? You 
think she was not speaking the truth wuen she told- me with what enthusiasm 
she would embrace a humble position in life, and bow little she cared for rank 
and titles?"- 

" I do not say that, I say that she may have deceived herself about the 
strength of her attachment for you, and the reality of her disgust for the 
world." 

*^ And you would not be much surprised if you should be told that you had 
judged correctly ? " 
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" Not mucb." 

**' Nor maeh distressed ? " 

*' Tbat would depend upon you ; I should be afflicted in proportion to the 
bitterness of your regrets. If you bore the blow brarely, I should say that it 
was the best thing that could have happened ; and that you will some day 
secure the love of a wiser and stronger woman," 

*' Poor Julie ! " thought Jnlien to himself^ ** even my own mother regards 
her love for me as a mistake and weakness." 

*' WelU mother," he continued aloud, '^ take comfort ! She has renounced 
the dream we indulged in together ; she no longer believes in it, and is only 
afraid I will seek to recall it to her mind. All that you*foresaw has happened. 
Marcel has just been telling me about it, and I have given him my word that I 
would never see her agam." 

*^ Ah, mon Dieu ! " cried Madam Tnierry, startled and alarmed ; *' how can 
yon tell me such a thing so quietly ? Can you really be so indifferent to her 
as that?" 

** You see for yourself, I was very much disturbed the first few days, nor 
did I hide this from yon ; bat, as time passed on, I have understood perfectly 
the silence of Madam d'Estrelle. My tranquilHty now is the re^alt of two 
months' reflection. You need not be astonished, therefore, and I hope you will 
believe that I have enougli pride and good sense to recover from any sorrow 
that I may have felt." 

Julicn's firmness was not assumed, he spoke in perfect good faith. But he 
did not confess the whole truth. Ke was suffering too much to make 
even a half-way avowal of his misery safe. It was absolutely necessary for 
him to keep it entirely to himself. 

In the evening it was very warm, and he went out to take a jswim in the 
river. He usually joined, for this amusement, a few young artists engaged in 
the porcelain manufactory, whom he was in the habit of assisting with advice 
and instruction. But to-day, wishing to be alone, he avoided them, and se- 
lected a solitary spot on the margin of a shady meadow. The weather was 
dull and gloomy. He threw himself mechanically into the water, and all of a 
sudden the thought came into his head, as he was swimming along,-— 

^* I do not feel as if I covld ever recover from this atrodous pain. If I should 
stop striking out for a few instants, this water would swallow up my sorrow, and 
keep the secret of my discouragement." 

As thf se thoughts passed through his mind, he stopped swimmmg, and sank 
quickly. But he remembersd his mother's despair, and, as he. touched the 
bottom, sent himself up to the top again with one spring. He was a fine 
swimmer, and perhaps ran no risk in thus trifling with death ; but the tempta- 
tion was powerful, and there is a terrible fascination in the idea of suicide. Three 
times he yielded, with more and more longing, and saved himself with less and 
less resolution. A fourth time the bewildering frenzy seized him, and with more 
violence than ever. He threw himself upon the shore, frightened at himsdf, 
and, lying upon the sand, cried.— 

•* My poor mother, pardon me ! " 

Then he wept bitterly ; for the first ti'ne since his father's death. 

His tears afforded him no relief. The weeping of a strong man is a frightful 
a^ony ; stifled cries, terrible suffocations convulsed his frame. He blushed aft 
hiB own weakness, and at being obliged to confess that he could not rally from 
it, and might, perhaps, never do so. He returned home, disoontented with 
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himself, and almost cursing the isLjs of happiness that he had enjoyeil. Thea 
he began to be angry ; and, while his mother was asleep, he lingered alone in 
the garden, watching the lightning that played along the horizon, and reproach- 
ing Ms mother for loving him too much, and depriving him of the liberty of 
disposing of himself. 

** It is slavery/' he cried, ** to be always living for somebody besides yourself. 
I have not even the right to die. Why should I have a mother ? Those are 
most fortunate who have no ties. If they still desire to preserve a life that is 
ruined, they can plunge into bewildering dissipation, into intoxicating debau- 
cheries, and so find forget^lness. For my part, I have not even that right. I 
cannot even have the consolation of being melancholy and ill. I am to die by 
a slow fire, and with a smile ; — ^to shed a tear is a crime I I cannot breathe 
hard, I cannot even have a dream, or speak in my sleep, but my mother is up, 
ill herself with alarm. Nor can I make any change in my way of living ; I 
cannot travel, try to find forgetfulness or distraction in motion and fatigue ; any- 
thing of tliat kind would make her unhappy. To Uve without her would kill 
her. I must be either a hero or saint, in order to keep my mother alive I 
Happy are orphans and abandoned children t They are not condemned to carry 
a burden too great for their strength." 

As soon as he had given way to this rebellion against fate, other blasphemies 
mshed into his mind. Why had Julie come to intermpt his dream of devoted- 
ness and virtue ? He had accepted all the obligations of his position, and had 
fulfilled them thoroughly. What right had she to take possession of his life, 
because weary of her own soUtnde ? Was it not wicked and cowardly in her 
to have revealed to him the joys of heaven, — ^to him who neither hoped fur nor 
asked her love, — only to leave him afterwards to the humiliation of having 
believed in her ? 

^* You have made me a wretch ! ** he cried, rage and grief contending within 
him ; *' you have robbed me of my self-respect, of all love of my art ; you 
have made me curse the love of my own mother, distrust my strength, abandon 
myself to the stupid and shameful notion of suicide ! It would serve you right 
if I should revenge myself, — seek you out amid your friends, and reproach you 
with the loss of my faith, my peace, my dignity. I will do it, — ^yes ! You 
also shall be crushed by my misery." 

The idea of Julie's future life, such as it would probably be, occurred to him, 
and his iieart was tortured by all the pangs of jealousy. He saw her in the arms 
of another, and thought of a hundred ways of murdering his rival. 

Going ofi* into the fields, he wandered about at random, until he found him- 
self once more at the edge of the water. The storm had become violent, and 
a tree, not far ofiT, was struck by lightning. He rushed up to it, hoping that 
the same bolt would strike him. The rain fell in torrents, but he scarcdy felt 
it ; it was almost daylight when he returned, ashamed lest any one should see 
him in such a demented condition. He slept two hours, and awoke exhausted, 
frightened at what had taken place within him, and determined not to let him- 
self be carried away by the violence of a passion, whose extreme danger he 
had not before understood. It was with a good deal of difficulty that he got 
up and took breakfast with his mother. 

*' Since love is the supreme good of hfe,*' he said to her, " I bad always be- 
lieved that it must elevate and sanctify. I see, however, that it is nothing 
but an exaggerated selfishness, and that it makes us either madmen or fools. 
Love must be conquered, but it cannot be broken off hke a material chain ; it 
must be gradually extinguished." 
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Jnlien had a violent attack of fever, and was ddirioos. la hb frenzy he 
revealed all his agony to his mother, and she also, in her heart, cursed poor 
Julie. 

Marcel, in the meanwhile, had gone to see Julie* 

" Madam,** smd he, ^* you ought now to go back to your house.'* 

** Never, my Mend," she replied, with her melancholy sweetness* ^ I am 
very well off here ; living on my little income, and with all I want, why 
should I be discontented ? Unless you object to having me remain in your 
house — ^* 

*' The house is not mme. I deceived yon as to to that ; but yon can remain 
in it, unless you will do what I ask you, out of regard for Jolien.'* 

•* For Jnlien ?— How so ? ** 

*' Julien knows where you are. He knows that it is your wish not to see 
him again, and lie has given his oath that he will not attempt to disobey yoa. 
He submits entirely to a decision, whose motives he does not* know. You have, 
therefore, no reason for concealing yourself any longer." 

** Ah 1 very well," said Julie, in a bewildcored sort of way ;— " but where 
shall I go?" • 

•* To Paris ; to your own home." 

** I have no home." 

'* That is possible ; but yon are supposed to be temporarily in possesion of 
your hotel. Ton are supposed to be arranging a settlement with M. Antoine. 
It is best that you should be seen ; if you prolong your mysterious absence too 
much, it will give rise to suspicions and calumnies." 

*' What would people say ?" 

** Whatever can be said of a woman who is supposed to have something to 
hide." 

*< What difference does it make to me ?" 

'* For Juhen's sake, you should guard your reputation. So far we have suc- 
ceeded in preventing any insinuations from bemg made agsunst you." 

** Julien knows very well that I have nothing with which to reproach my- 
self." 

** It is for that very reason that he will cut the throat of t ae first man who 
says a word to your disadvantage.*' 

^VLet US go then," said Julie, ringing for Oamille. *' I will do whatever yoa 
wish, my friend, provided I never need see M. Antoine again." 

'^ Do not say that, madam ; I had one single hope left." 

** Ah, you have one single hope left, have you ?" said Julie with her wistfiil 
smile. 

** It would not be the truth to call it a very well-founded one," answered 
Marcel, sadly ; " but I must not abandon it, except at the last extremity. Do 
not deprive me of the means of subduing the obstinacy of M. Antoine.** 

<' To what purpose ?" answered Julie. ** Did you not explain to me that it 
is a misfortune for a plebeian to marry a woman of rank ; that in sueli a case 
his life becomes a torment^ a martyrdom, a frightfU struggle ?" 

*' Ah, madam, but if the plebeian is very wealthy, most people would pardon 
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yon. 

« A nd so I must ask your uncle to enrich the man I love ? I must dis* 
honour myself m my own eyes, and perh^ia in Jnlien*8, in order to obtain the 
pare/on of a cruel and heartless worid. You ask too much of me, Maroel ; yom 
are takiug advantage of my weakness and submiasiveness. May God give ma 
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strength for one thing, — to resist you in this; for, after such a shame, I should 
feel that I had lived too long." 

Poor Marcel was overwhelmed with fatigue and vexation. He had exhausted 
himself in runnbg about, in argning, in efforts all kinds, and all he had accom- 
plished was to rescue his friends from poverty, and place them in a condition of 
material comfort. As far as regards their spiritual state he oould do nothmg ; 
and he said to his wife that evening, — 

'< My good friend, nothincr is falser than the real. I have been trying to 
secure them the means of living, and have only succeeded in killing them.*' 



(To he continued, J 
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I HAVE been looking over the poems of Oldbatn, whick are now little read. 
I have never seen the book in any private library in this couatry ; aad yet a 
poet whom Dryden warmly commended, and from whom Pope and Swift and 
Johnson did not disdain to borrow, cannot be entirely unworthy of attentioo, 
even in an age which has produced so many eminent poets as that ia which we 
ive. 

I John Oldham was bom in Gloucestershire in the year lr653. He was the 
son of a Nonconformist clerg3rman, and seems to have inherited a certain inde- 
pendence of character, which he manifested in a different way from that of his 
Isither. He was educated at Oxford, but, owing to his. narrow circnmstanceSi 
was obliged to leave the university after taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He then became usher in a free school at Croydon, in Surrey. Some lines in 
his '' Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave the University " refer, sadlv 
enough, to the condition of a teacher in those days .— 

" Go wed some Grammar-Bridewell and a wife, 
And there beat Greek and Latin for your life. 
With birchen sceptre there command at will, 
Ghreater than Busby's self, or Doctor Gill. 
But who would be to the vile drudgery bound, 
When there so small enoounu^ment is found ? 
Where you, for recompense of all your pains, 
ShaJl hardly reach a common fiddler's gains? 
For, when you've toiled and laboured all yon can. 
To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 
A dancmg-master shall be better paid. 
Though he instructs the heels, and yon the head. 
To snoh indidgence are kind parents grown. 
That naught costs less in breeding thui a son ; 
Nor is it hard to fhid a father now 
Shall more npon a setting-dog allow. 
And with a me hand reward the care 
Of training np a spaniel than his heir." 

While in this school, Oldham composed a *' Pmdaric Ode to the Memocy of 
Charles Morwenty" who seems to have died by the disease which afterwards 
carried off the poet, namely, the small-pox. He celebrates the pastilles of the 
disease on the body of his dead fidend with conceits like those of Olearelaiid or 
Cowley'.— 
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'< Those asterisks, placed in the margin of thy skin, 
Point out tiie nobler soul that dwelt within. 
Thy lesser, like the greater world, appears 
All over bright, all over stuck with stars. 
So Indian luxury, when it would be trim, 
Hangs pearls on every limb. 

Thus, among ancient Plots, nobility 

In blemishes did lie; 

Each by his spots more honourable grew. 

And from their store a greater yalue drew. 

Their kmgs were known by the royal stains they bore. 

And in their skins their ermine wore." 

Some of Oldham's verses, in manuscript, oomiog to the^hands of the wits of 
London, three of them, KochesttT, Dorset, and Sedley, were so much struck 
with their merit, that they came to Croydon on a visit to the yoang poet* He 
was afterwards tutor in a fieunily ab Reigate, and while there wrote his ^ Satires 
upon the Jesuits," remarkable f )r the vigour and vehemenoe, not to say the 
coarseness and extravagance, of the invective. This was about the time of 
what was called the Popish plot ; and the satires of Oldham falling in with the 
public feeling, which was then greatly excited against the Catholics, brought 
bim immediately into general notice. Here is a sample of his satirical vein ; 
speaking of the Jesuits, he says : — 

'^ One undertakes by scale of miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of hell ; 
How far and wide the^ infernal monarch reigns ; 
How many German miles his realm contains ; 
Who are his ministers, pretends to know, 
And what their several offices below ; 
How many chaldrons he each year expends 
In coals for roasting Huguenots and nends ; 
And with as much exactness states the case, 
As if he'd been surveyor of the place. 
Another frights the rout with rueful stories 
Of wild cMmeras, limbos, purgatories, 
And bloated souls in smoky durance hung, 
Like a Westphalia gammon or neat's tongue, 
To be redeemed with masses and a song. 
A good round sum mus>t the deliverance buy : 
For none may there swear out on poverty. 
Tour rich and bounteous shades are only eased ; 
No Fleet or King's-bench ghosts are thence released." 

This is one of the mildest passages. His success in these satires induced 
hun, in 1 68 0, to come to the metropolis, where he made the acquaintance and 
acquired the friendship of Dryden, which, however, he did not long enjoy. In 
1683 he was seized with the small-pox, which carried him off m his thirtieth 
jear. A volume of his '*Bemams" was published soon afterwards, to which 
the poets of the time prefixed elegiac verses. Those of Dryden are well known, 
beginning with the lines : — 

'< Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think acd call my own." 
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I cannot help copying another passage, notwithstanding some incongraity of 
metaphor in the last couplet . — 

"Oh, early ripe ! to thy ahundant store 
What could advancing age have added more ? 
It might, what Nature never gives the young. 
Have taught the numhers of thy native tongue ; 
But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of .a drugged line." 

In publishing his works, Oldham declined to comply with the custom of the 
time by dedicating: them to some rich and eminent patron. ffis 
'*. Satires upon the Jesuits, and Some other Pieces by the same Hand,* 
appeared with only a few prefatory observations, which he called an '* Adver- 
tisement ;" and two other volames of '^ Poems and Translations,'' whkh 
appeared at different periods in his lifetime, were equally unproTided with 
dedications. In the second of these publications, he speaks of the time, yet to 
arrive, when he may publish an edition of his works, arranged with some atten- 
tion to then: proper order, '* and when the author," he says, '' meant to have 
ready a very sparkish dedication, if he can get himself known to some great 
man, that will give a goai parcel of guineas lor being handsomely flattcHred." 
Oldham asked &vour and patronage from no man's hand* If the reading 
world did not like his verses, there was an end of the matter ; he was content 
to be a schoolmaster or a tutor. 

The ^' Satures upon the Jesuits " are four in number. In the first, the 
ghost of Garnet, the priest, is introduced, laying down to his Jesuit paj^ the 
mles of their duty, and exhorting them to every possible crime and immorality. 
The next is a vehement denunciation of the whole order of Jesuits. In the 
third, Loyola, the foander of their order, on his death-bed, is represented as 
giving instructions to his disciples, of which the following is a sample :— 

'^ Ne'er let the Nazarene, whose badge and name 
Tou wear, upbraid you with a conscious shame* 
Leave him his sighted homilies and rules, 
To stufiE the squabbles of the wrangling schools ; 
Disdain that he and the poor angling mbe 
Should laws and government to you prescribe. 
Let none of those e;ood fools your patterns make : 
Instead of them, the mighty Judas take, — 
Renowned Iscariot, fit alone to be 
The example of our great society. 
Whose danng guilt disdained a oonmion road, 
And scorned to stoop at sin beneath a God." 

The popular fury against the Jesuits must have reached a great he^ht when 
extravagances like these could make a poet's fortune. The fourth satire is pot 
into the mouth of Loyola's wooden image, and relates the methods used for 
operating on the superstitious temper of ignorant people* 

The ^' Satires upon the Jesuits," though purporting to be written iv rhymed 
heroics, are ahnost as remarkable for their bad rhymes as for the anmeasmed 
vehemence of their invective. Sometimes it will happen that a whole page ooQ- 
tains scarcely a rhyme^ save those which are styled ** allowable," and whieht in 
fiu^, are no rhymes at all." 

In the Tolome which contains these satires was also anode in wfaieh the aoAor 
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derides and decries yirtue, and pronounces a panegyric on vice, — a prodaction 
of small merit, but clearly ironical. There were in those days, as there are now, 
many of the class who do not understand a joke ; and they insisted upon inter-i 
preting Oldham literally, so that the poor poet was obliged to write another ode 
not better than the first, under the title of " A Counterpart to the Satyre 
against Virtue," to convince the world that his censure of virtue was amply a 
jest* 

Oldham was as fluent and eloquent in eulogy as he was in invective ; and, 
though immoderate in both, he is generally ingenious. Take, for example, this 
passage from his " Ode to the Memory of Charles Morwent : :'— 

** Had he who wished the art how to forget 
Discovered its new worth in thee, 
He had a double value on it set, 
And justly scorned the ignoble art of memory. 
No wrong could thy great soul to grief expose : 
'Twas placed as much out of the reach of those 

As of material blows. 
No injuries could thee provoke ; 
Thy softness always dampt the stroke, 
As flints on feather-beds are easiest broke. 
Affironts could neVr thy cool complexion heat, 
Or chase thv temper from its settled state ; 
But still thou stood' st unshoct from all. 
As if thou hadst unlearnt the power to hate, 

Or, like the dove, wert bom without a gall. 



Thou only could'st to that high pitch arrive, 
To court abuses that thou might* st forgive. 
Wrongs that in high esteem seem courtesie, 
And thou the first was e*er obliged by injury." 



And again in the same poem : — 



'^ Thy soul within such silent pomp did keep. 
As if humanity were lulled asleep, 
So gentle was th^ pilgrimage beneath, 
Time's unheard teet make scarce less noise, 
Or the soft journey which a planet goes. 
Life seemed all cam as its last breath, 
A still tranquillity so hush'd thy breast, 
As if some halcyon were its guest, 
And there had built her nest. 
It hardly now enjoys a greater rest. 
As that smooth sea whidi wears the name of peace, 
Still with one even face appears, 
Aud feels no tides to change it from its place, 
No waves to alter the fair form it bears. 
As that imspotted sky, 
Where Nile does want of rain supply, 
Is free from clouds, from storm is ever free ; 
So thy unvaried mind was always one, 
And with such clear serenity still shone 
As caused thy^ little world to seem all temperate zone." 
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Here is the character of a lady, drawn with the lame profiidon of coloory 
yet yery charmingly drawn • — 

" No act did e'er within her practice fall 
Which for the atonement of a hlosh could call ; 
No word of hers e'er greeted any ear 
But what a saint at her last gasp might hear. 
Scarcely her thoughts had ever suUi^ heen 
With the least pnnt or stain of natiye sin ; 
Deyout she is, as holy hermits are, 
Who share their time 'twixt extasie and prayer ; 

The h'nes which follow are from " The Praise of Homer." 

" How trulier hlind was dull antiquity, 
Who fastened that unjust reproach on thee. 
Who can the senseless tale helieve ? 
Who can to the false legend credit giye ? 
Or think thou wantedst sight hy whom all others see ? 
What land or region, how remote soe'er, 
Does not so well descrihed in thy great draughts appear, 
That each thy natiye country seems to he, 
And each to naye heen suryqyed and nieasured out hy thee ? 
Whateyer earth doth in her pregnant howels hear, 
Or on her fruitful surface wear ; 
Whate'er the extended fields of air contain, 
Or far extended territories of the main. 
Is hy thy skilful pencil so exactly shown. 
We scarce discern where thou or Nature host has drawn. 
Nor is thy quick, all-mercing eye 
Or checked or hounded here ; 
But further doth suroass, and further doth descry. 
Beyond the trayels of the sun and year, 
Beyond this glorious scene of starry tapestry, 
Where the vast purlieus of the sky. 
And houndless waste of nature lies. 
Thy yoyages thou mak'st, and hold discoyeries. 
What there the gods in parliament dehate. 
What yotes or acts the heayenly Houses pass, 
By thee so well communicated was, 
As if thou'dst heen of that cahal of state, 
As if thou hadst heen sworn the priyy-councillor of Fa 

■ 

The poem, ^* Upon the Works of Ben Jonson," in which he describes the 
theatre before Joason's time as groaning " under a wretched anarchy of wit»" 
** unformed and yoid," is equally profuse of panegyric It proce eds thas :— - 

** A rude and undigested lump it lay, 
Like the old chaos, ere the birth of light and day, 
Till thy braye genius, like a new Creator, came 
And undertook the miffhty frame. 
No shuffled atoms did me well-built work compose : 
It from no lucky hit of blundering chance arose, 
As some of this great fabric idly Sieam ; 
But wise, all-seeing judgment aid contriye, 
knd knowing art its eraoes giye. 
No sooner did thy torn with actiye force and fire 
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The dull and heavy mass inspire, 

But straight throughout it let us see 

Proportion, order, harmony ; 

And every part did to the whole agree, 

And straight appeared a heauteous new-made world of poetry." 

The poet who thus easily wielded the language of praise might, if he had 
been so disposed, have dispensed from full hands most ingenious flatteries to tho 
rich noblemen of his time aod country. But in one of his satires, in which he 
introduces the ghost of Spenser revisiting the earth to warn him against the 
folly of becoming a poet, I find these lines : — 

" A poet would be dear, and out of the way. 
Should he expect above a coachman's pay ; 
For this will any dedicate and lie, 
And daub the gaudy ass with flattery ? " 

I have not, however, done with this poet*s nnpurchased panegyrics. Here 
is one passage more from the verses " To the Memory of Charles Morwent." 

'* Let those gay fops that deem . 

Their infamies accompliiihment 

Orow scandalous to get esteem, 

And by disgace strive to be eminent : 

Here tney disdain'dst the common road, 

Nor wouldst by aught be wooed 
^ To wear Ihe vain iniquities of the mode. 
* Vice with tiiy practice did so disagree 

Thou scarce could'st bear it in thy theory : 

Thou didst such ignorance above knowledge prize ; 

And here to be unskilled is to be wise. 

Such the first founder of our blood. 

While yet untempted,. stood, 

Contented only to know good." 

The '* Paraphrase upon the' Hymn of St. Ambrose," that is to say, the well- 
known prose poem, beginning in the original Latin with Te Deum laudamas, 
contains the following passage, which, along with an evident flavour of the con- 
ceits of the age, is characterised by a certain magnificence of imagery and ex« 
pression : — 

" Further than Nature's utmost shores and limits reach, 
The streams of thy unbounded glory stretch. 
Beyond the straits of scanty time and place. 
Beyond the ebbs and flows of Matter's narrow seas. 
They reach and All the ocean of eternity and space. 
Infused like some vast, mighty soul. 
Thou dost inform and actuate this spacious whole ; 
Thy unseen lumd doth tiie well-jointed jbrame sustain, 
Which else would to its primitive nothing shrink again ;* 
But most thou dost thy majesty display 
In the bright realms of everlasting day. 
There is thy residence ; there they dost reign ; 
There on a state of dazzling lustre sit ; 
There shine in robes of pure, refined light. 
Where sun's coarse rays are but a foil and stain, 
And refuse stars the sweepings of thy glorious train." 
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I have referred to the obligations which the poets who liYcd after him owed 
to Oldham. Pope was the most frequent borrower. Here are two lines from 
his " Windsor Forest : "— 

''Whom even the Saxon spared, and hloody Dane^ 
The wanton victims of his sport remain.'' 

Oldham, in his first *' Satire against the Jesuits," says, — 

'' What neither Saxon rage could here inflict, 
Nor Danes more savage, nor the barharous Piot,'* 

• ' • • • • • 

All this and more be dared and done hy you." 

In Pope's pastoral entitled " Winter," we read, — 

*' The balmy zephyrs silent since her death, 
Lament tne ceasing of a sweeter breath." 

In Oldham's imitation of the pastoral of Moschus called ^' Bion," *' bewail- 
ing the death of the Earl of Bochester/' are these lines :— 

" Fair Galatea, too, laments thy death, — 
Laments the ceasing of thy tuneful breath." 

In the " Epistle of Eloise to Abelard," Pope makes the writer say,— 

** See my lips tremble, aild my eyeballs roll, 
Suck my last gasp, and catch my flying soul." 

In Oldham's *' liamentation for Adonis/' imitated out of the Gredc of 
**Bion of Smyrna," I find this couplet ; — 

** Kiss, while I watch thy swimming eyeballs roll. 
Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy springing soul." 

Pope, in his ** Prologue to the Satires," referring to Ambrose Phillips, say* 

that he — 

<< Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year." 

Oldham, in his " Letter from the Country to a Friend in Town," says,— 

'* Verses, the boast of drudguu^ foels, from some, 
Nay, most of scribblers, with much straining come : 
They void e'm dribbling, and in pain they write." 

In Oldham's *' Satire Dissuading from tlie Study of Poetry," the ghost of 
Spenser is thus described : — 

** Famished his looks appeared, his eyes sunk in : 
Like morning-gown about him hung his skin." 

This couplet is adopted by Pope in the third book of the " Dunciad ^ with 
but siight variation : — 

'* No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin, 
In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin." 

There are other single lines taken with slight change from Oldham by P(^, 
as for example the line, — 

*^ Slaves to an hour, and vassals to a beU." 

Changed by Pope into — 

** Slave to a wife, or vassal to a punk." 
And— 

'< The glory and the scandal of the age," 
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Varied by Pope thus :— 

i^ The glory of the priesthood and the shame." 

Pope learned from Oldham the art which he practised with so much happiness 
and success, of imitating the Latin satirists in snch a manner as to keep the 
original framework of the Roman poem, and sabstitute, for ancient examples and 
illustrations, others drawn from modern life and modern society. Indeed, it is 
not possible to read Oldham's works withont being oilen reminded, notwithstand- 
ing the rnggedness and negligence of the versification, of something in Pope which 
shows him to have carefully read his predecessor. 

Oldham imitated the same satire of Juvenal (the third) which Johnson took 
for the basis of his " London," and it is curious to compsure the two imitations. 
If Johnson does not offend, as Oldham often does, by rugged lines and careless 
phrases, with here and there a touch of coarseness, Oldham has at least a richer, 
though a homelier, stock of illustrations, and in this respect is nearer to Juvenal 
than Johnson could claim to be. It is curious, that, for the Greek parasite of 
Juvenal, both Oldham and Johnson substitute the Frenchman. Oldham savs.— 

** Another cause which I must boldly own, 
And not the least for which I quit the town, 
Is to behold it made the common sewer 
Where France does all her filth and ordure pour." 

The metaphor in the last couplet is borrowed by Johnson :-— 

** liondon, the needy villain's general home. 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
With, eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state." 

t 

Here is Oldham's portrait of the parasite from Paris !— 
" Flippant of talk, and voluble of tongue, 
Witn words at will, no lawyer better hung. 
Softer than flattering, court parasite, 
Or ci^ trader when he means to cheat, 
No calling or profession comes amiss : 
A needy monsieur can be what he please, — 
Groom, page, valet, quack, operator, fencer, 
Perfimier, pimp, jack-pudding, juggler, dancer." 

Place this passage beside that of Johnson's ** London," beginning with 

** Studious to please, and ready to submit, 
The supple Gaul was bom a parasite ; " 

and it will be seen that the two poets painted their " fksting monsieur " in pre- 
cisely the same colours. 

Oldham's ** Satire upon a woman who by her Falsehood was the Death of 
My Friend," seems to have furnished Byron with a model for the lampoon upon 
another woman which he entitled '^ A Sketch." Both begin with a recital of 
the misdeeds of the person satirized, and and with the fiercest maledictions : 
those of Oldham are if possible the more violent. He prays that the woman 
whose inconstancy caused her friends death may be 

*^ Plagued so, till she think damning a release, 
And humbly pray to go to hell for ease." 

I have mentioned Swift as a borrower from Oldham. There is but one couplet 
to which I could point in support of my assertioui taken ahnost word for word 
from the earlier poet,— and that 1 do not care to quote. 
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I haye quoted the more liberally from the writmgs of this aathor because they 
are not easily come at, and because I supposed that most of my readers might 
desire to see what I have to say of him iliostrated, as I proceeded, by passa^ 
from his poems. From the samples which I have given, I think they wHl infer, 
that, although Oldham in his lifetime achieved his &me by what he wrote as a 
satirist, his principal talent, as a poet, was not for satire. His odes show that 
he possessed a genuine poetic enthusiasm, which appears through all his negli- 
gence of versification and diction, and often finds expression in majestic imagoy 
and flowing numbers. He is no artist in his vocation. Dryden is our witness 
that he had not well learned ** the numbers of his native tongue.'* He has none 
of those happy turns of thought and expression which the practised and expert 
author attains by skilful search or resolute waiting: what he has came to him in 
the glow of rapid composition ; and these so often that few poets can boast of 
so illustrious a train of imitators. His rhymes are marvellously bad : indeed, it 
is ofien amusing to see what distant resemblances of sound he is content to ac« 
cept QS substitutes for rhymes. Yet he has nothing worse than the cockney 
rhyme in Leigh Hunt's " Feast of the Poets : " — 

'* And tother some rhymes he had made on a straw, 
Showing how he had found it, and what it was for." 

Dr. Johnson thought so well of Oldham, that he at one time projected an 
edition of his writings, with a biography and notes. The earlier editions con- 
tain some pieces of an indelicate chanuster ; but in the latter ones these are 
omitted. It is, perhaps, hardly tabe expected that another edition will be pub- 
lished, so many are the passages in the Satires disfigured by the coarse taste 
of tho age in which Oldham Uved. 
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GENTLY svrelling hills and broad valleys, cultivated sorfaees and patches^ 
of dark woods, small tenements and coontary mansions, were the leading cha- 
racteristics which unveiled themselves before me as I sat perched on the top 
of a diligence lumbering throbgh one of the southern departments of France. The 
fine morning and lofty perch kindled a gentle exhilaration. 

Efforts to get up a conversation with the driver, with whom I sat alone, 
were not encouraged by him in the early morning. He addressed himself to his 
horses, and I was a wall-flower. The ** euh " was the refrain to the occasbnal 
** voyons," ** allez," and ** aliens done" which he pronounced, and this was all. 
But a breach was made in this wall of reserve when we reached a cluster of 
houses on the side of a hill, by 8l|aring with him a bottle of grppe- juice while 
the mail was bdng t^en out. This touched him. He patted the bottle 
caressingly and said it was the Mend of man, which I afterwards discovered was 
fab standing joke. From the lower branch of a tree swung the sign, " Au Lion 
d'Or;" and above the lettering was exhibited an execrable yellow lion intended to 
be golden. 

My attention was arrested by three or four geese which waddled past us, 
with sticks twelve to eighteen inches long run through their bills. The why 
was asked. It was to keep them from getting through the fences into the 
garden-patches or potager, — ^for an indosure where vegetables are grown the 
frenchman calls a potager ; that devoted to grass, trees, or flowers is a garden. 
I subsequently observed that w)ien these geese were not thus aocoutered they 
were tended all day long by a little girl, un^ they were housed at night. The 
goose is habituated to the presence of the shepherdess but is too stupid to 
manifest affection. Li France, as with us, this Urd is the often used figure of 
stupidity ; the French also press the turkey into the same service, which we do 

not. 

The conversational machine having been luhicated by the judicious outlay of 
ten sous, questions and answers were in order. 

'* One sees by the accent of Monsieur that he is a stranger in these parts." 

^' Where do you suppose I am from T 

<• From the north of France, I expect.'- As the whip said this he turned up 
the boctle-^t was empty. The first reflection was gratifying to vanity, — to 
talk French like a Frenchman ; but it was poisoned by the afterthought that 
this was an adroit method of getting another bottle. 

'* At any rate," continued he, ** you don't talk like the people about here. 
Are you Norman 7" 

^^ I am— but I lefk Normandy many hundred years ago." 
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*' I see that Monsienr is somethlDg of a blaguenr." 

" I left Normandy for England." 

*' Ah I I see, your forefisithers. Misfortunes, I suppose, hare drir^i yea oat 
of your country T 

'* Perhiqps yon could not stay, eh ?" 

*' On the contrary, everything invites me to remain.'* 

*' Then why — ^you will pardon me— why do you go into a strange countcy?" 

'' To see it." 

•* What a droll idea !" 

I saw that the explanation as to my presence there was not entirely aatisfiie- 
tory. There was doubtless an underthonght that my absence was an obliga- 
tory one with which the strong arm of the law had had something to do. 

My journey in the diligence ended toward noon, when we arrived at a village 
with a score of humble houses. Leaving luggage at the inn, I eat a stout 
stick and stmck out on foot for my destination — a chateau about six miles off. 
After stepping off two or three miles briskly, I loitered by the wayside to talk 
with the peasants cultivating the soil. They were generally polite, taking off 
their hats when I addressed them. They d^d not look as well as those I had 
seen during the morning part of my journey. Their tenements were meagre 
and badly constructed, and their food consisted chiefly of bread, the cheese aad 
sour wme of the locality, and very rarely meat. With this &re they laboured 
hard through daylight. As a rule, each one was the owner of the few acres 
which he cultivated . I talked to several, leaning over their fenoes, as they stood 
with implement in hand, and they manifested a williqgness to chat in eveij 
instance. They were hardly as ignorant as they looked, for they affect dullness 
as a foil to the superior intelligence of those who sometimes oppress them. Theiy 
were shrewd in petty hargainiog and in knowledge of human nature, but wece 
without instruction. Further on I fell in with the rural postman, who was going 
to the place I was seeking, and we made the rest of the journey t<^;ether. On 
arriving at the chateau, a most hospitable welcome was extended to me, and I 
was much scolded for not apprising my hosts of the day of my arrival, in order 
that a carriage might have been d^patched for me to the village. My luggnge 
was immediiUely sent for, and I was soon ensconced in an antique chamber with 
lolW ceiling and windows. 

The exercise, country air, and a bath mademe a " belle fonrehette'' when the 
time for dinner arrived. This was a repast to have gladdened the heart of 
Brillat Savarin, and accompanied by that gptyety which is as mdipensaUe to pran- 
dial occupation in France as bread or wine. Besides the members of the taasulj 
there was but one guest other than myself, a young Parisian, who was an 
ardent repuUicaa. 

The following day I was given a great straw hat, and offered a white Mouse 

— the country gentleman affects the white blouse, the blue beingmonopcdised bj 

the lower class — and told to make myself thoroughly at home. Thus aoooutered, 

and with a stout stick, I knocked about the neighbourhood to see the people, for 

I hid longmee discovered that there is little mfference m the upfNur dasses of 

difEBTSBt dvifised countries, and that the characteristics of a nation must be 

soudit for in its common people. Occasionally I found my way to a hamlet con- 

tafaunff a dozen houses on the crest of a hill a half-mile ofl^ where I made the 

M^BSfflCanoe of the schoolmaster and carpenter of the place. The Bdiool«lioiise 

nHf a tomUe-down old buildmg ot \sniin^»%^ua%i^tt^ asooieof dbU 

t&yg were taught the mmjfLeA voi&BM^ "^^ ^i^s^^asmxC^saa^ ^wnoL^ % 
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sluggish understanding. He called up two or three of the least dull oi his lads 
to read, which they did in that sing-song manner which seems to be common 
to the boys of all countries — ^for I have heard the little Arabs going through 
much the same tones, accompanying them, however, with a swaying to and fro of 
the body. 

The teacher ordered the lads to perform what he called the evolutions, which 
consisted of various marchings to measure and bowing to me as they passed. I 
had never seen anything so indifferent as this, but in justice to the French, it 
must be allowed that this region is one of the most backward in France in edu- 
cation and intelligence. The people are Auvergnats, although outside the borders 
of Auvergne. At Paris they are generally coal-heavers and water-carriers, and 
are noted for strong arms and weak heads. '^ li n'y avait ni hommes ni femmes 
— ^ils ^taient tons Auvergnats " is a common saving attributed to one of this 
region. When a soiree or other entertainment has been somewhat mixed, the 
Parisian railleur says, ** C*6tait bien compost ~ comme un bal d* Auvergnats." 
Thus these people, though they make none themselves, are the cause of wit in 
others. The defenders of the Auvergnats repel the charge of stupidity by citing. 
the names of two of Auvergne's intellectual ornaments,— Pas(»d the poet and 
Eouher the nunister. 

My carpenter acquaintance was from the Bur^ndy country and was as vi- 
vacious as the schoolmaster was dull. I asked him why all the Burgondians 
were gay. 

" It's the wine," answered he, with conviction: 

It was not long before I discovered that all the carpenter's savings wcl 
down his throat He was a great talker, and considered the clever man of his 
little neighbourhood. His hands moved the plane with the activity of his 
tongue, and ahaved ofiT the wood-ribbons with the grace and ease of a handy 
crailsman. 

When Sunday arrived the chateau inmates of my sex did not attend mass^- 
only the hostess, whom I volunteered to accompany. My especial friend, her 
son, said he did noi go,. because the man who played the ophideide distracted 
Ms attention and disturbed his devodons, whereupon he was informed that 
he was a sad acamp whom Sir Peter would certainly shut out when his turn 
came. 

Considering the understanding of the hearers, the sermon was admirable. For 
about half an hour they were simply talked to about their daily duties and short- 
comings — ^none of that labouring after effects and perorating which is so much 
in vogue with a certain class of preachers. It was easy to see that the priest 
had the hearts of all the women and children, and a number of the men who 
hUDg about the door. The man of the ophideide did furnish a rather grotesque 
picture, perched on his high stool, with his immense wind instrument. When 
we returned, the young gentleman before referred to gave us some imitations of 
this musician which created hearty laughter, and which Uie hostess endeavoured 
to discourage, but was at length obliged to join herself. This young gentleman, 
whom I aball call Paul, was the life of the household. 

Two or three times we had the cur^ to dinner* He was an amiable convive 
who contributed his full quota to the good things which were said. He was 
created for a diner-out, bong both wit and gastronomer. He was very fond of 
billiards, and, as there was a table in the k>nse, he enjoyed hunself over the, 
green baize with naif expansion. I played several 8in{;lfi-hao.d»l ^@3&s^ -^>:^ 
the p^, in moat of which, to hit exceeSn^ V^l>^^ casod^^^ ^\)£^^<^x^*«ss£iSks^- 
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the noisy applaiue of the spectators, chief amongst whom, of ooone was die 
erer-taiky PauL After one of these vietoriesi Panl» patting hnn on the bad^ 

said : — 

** lion p^re, henceforth the path of datj is plain— unfrock yoorself and de- 
Tote the rest of your life to carroms." 

** Madame,*' said the pke to the hostess, ** I call upon yon to pot this acs^ 
grace nnder lock and key — he shonld not he allowed to ran fi noo h e chafb the 
doth.** 

^ The pere is growing vain/' said Paul. ^* I will giro him a tarn to redoes 
him to a hnmUe state of mind. Oome, pere— let the fight b^gin betwesn 
Wickedness and Uie Chnrch ! ** 

In this bout the cor^ also came off victorioas. Waving his cne aa if it wot 
a banner, he said : — 

<' Behold ! the Chnrch has pnt its foot on the neck of the reviler.'* 

<< Flamb^ I '* was the ejacnlation of the Paririan. 

The cnr6 invited the gentlemen to dinner at his honse, and the host, Paul, 
and myself accepted. 

" And try, mon pere," said Pad, '^ not to put ns on ascetic fare." 

" Ab, the brigand I " Turning to me : '' All my teaching has been lost on the 
yonngman—- he is given over to riotous living." 

'' When I come," contmned PanI, " if you uudst on my drinking somecham- 
pagne I shall allow myself to be pursuaded.** 

'^ Bcelerat I va," was the response of the black-robed: 

We met at the cur6's table & vicaire— a proletaire whom the Chnrch was 
unable to refine to die conventional point. Toward the end of the rep^ to 
the surprise of Paul, a bottle of champagne was produced, when the cur6 ez- 
plamed Uiat he had got into a had habit of spoilmg the young gentleman, m- 
dicating Paul, but tlmt this would be the last time. 

After the rqMSt cards were brought out, and a game played peculiar to tfa» 
country, for a few sous. The vicaire was the prindpal winner, and his satis&e- 
tion was irrepressible. 

In the chateau the routine of the day was : at eight, coffee, milk, or soup, ao- 
cording to taste, with bread and butter ; at noon, a fork-break&st of the' most 
solid, flanked with wines ; and at seven, the ordinary dinner. On one occa- 
sion we had the wife of a notary and her daughter at breakfiist. P&ul averred 
that she was the " femme incomprise" of Salzac, and in effect there was a 
resemblance. The daughter was the typical girl of sixteen of rural France— 
^uiet-mannered and timid. The girl of the period, rusiliag and rattling in 
nbbons and chains, of unquaiHng eye and bold qpeech, was to this person as 
black is to white. I conld not help making the reflection to myself, aa I looked 
upon her, that, after all, there is nothing like modesty in a woman. She was shy 
of ns for some time, keeping her hancb folded on her lap and her eyes on ths 
floor. She answered bridly, *' Qui, Monsieur,'* and **Non, Monaenr," naoBg 
her eyes for a moment to drop them as her lips closed. The glance of a strange 
man was terrible to encounter, it seemed. But when we all repaired to ths 
law, and played " les petite papiers " her timidity gradually wore off, and at 
uie end of an hour she clapped her hands with delist when, according to the 
** papers," the cur6 (who was present) met the object of his afleotiotts up th^ 
cinimney, and passionately dedared he was all afire. 

Not a jewel on her handa--HM) barbaric rings mher ears— no ribbons of Ar> 
big ltd or biue on her head« Only a little cross about her neck«-la cms de m 
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mere. Bobe of simple cut and hue clothed her lithe» well-formed person. Her 
own clever hands had put the gannent together. She knew how to prepare ap- 
petising food — and to eat it ; else no such roees.on her cheeks. A foil lung and 
. strong arm were hers. She was worthy to be the mother of an ameliorated race 
of men. Her name was Julie, and she was a treasure, although her dot was 
only thirty thousand francs. like Gosette, she had a fortune of gold and pearls, 
but the gold was on her head and the pearls were in her mouth. 

In a Tillage of a thousand inhabitants, seven miles ofp, I went to see a physi* 
dan whom I had known four or five years before in Paris. I had known him 
as a medical student in the Latin quarter— one of the liveliest young men of 
that lively neighbourhood. He was photographed on my mind as a young gentle- 
man who dislocated himself in the forward two of the Gloserie de Lias and 
sported the costume of a canotier at Bougival. My surprise was great when I 
discovered that my whilom farceur of the Bue Bonaparte had disappeared in a 
staid, decorous country physician with a wife and child. 

The history of my doctor friend was that of many others. Whilst in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg he had breathed fire and vengeance against 
the reigning dynasty, burned with tumultuous enthusiasm for Gambetta and 
Bochefort, and loudly proclaimed himself a radical red. Graduating, he preci- 
pitated himself like a ]£}ttle of champagne with his revolutionary ideas into his 
country home, and delivered himself with beady effervescence ; but time settled 
him as it does that beverage. Parental advice, a girl with a dot, and three 
months of argument cleand him of froth. 

I took him to task for his desertion of the immortal principles. *' Does 
freedom's fire no longer bum in that manly breast ? " asked I, tapping that part 
of his frame. 

" Don't chaff me," said he, with a weary smile. " What could I do ? On 
one side my debts hanging over me in the Latin quarter, aud all my relations 
down on me ; on tho other, peace, forgiveness, and comparative prosperity. 
Que voulez-vous, mon cher ? It was written." 

There were two phases to my friend's character. One was the aspiration to 
higher and larger Ufe, the other was the practical desire to avail himself of what 
was within his immediate reach. A contest between strivings after present con- 
tentment and dreams of wonderful possibilities. The consciousness that, as time 
rolled on, he was sinking more deeply into the platitude of a narrow life, brought 
with it many vain regrets. 

*' It you come back to see me in five or six years," said he, '* yon will find 
me as much of a cretin as those you now see around me." 

'* I will find, rather," said I, *' a doctor who has taken some ventre, wears 
the red ribbon, and is perhaps deputy." 

In the evening we repaired to what he called the club, in the centre of the 
village, composed of two miserable rooms, one a billiard and the other a readmg 
room, the latter garnished with the " D^bats," *' Journal Amusant," and* the 
•* Figaro." 

** You see," said he, as he showed me this beggarly account of things, " we 
are dans le mouvement." 

Which showed that the soul of the blagueur still lived, in spite of the provin- 
cial extinguisher put upon it. * 

There was entertainment at the club. The members were gathered to 
bear two men play poorly on violins. A half-hour of this sufficed to drive me 
out. My friend, as a pillar of the club, felt it his duty to remain to encourage 
art. 
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Meeting bim half an hour later, we strolled ann-in-arai in the moonliglit along 
the wlMte high road on the outskirts of the village. 

" What do you think of the entertainment ?" asked he. ' 

" Navrant ! " 

** That is the word — that is the word," repeated he, as he sighed. 

Then he lived over again his life of the Latin quarter, when he naed to dine 
at the Caf6 d' Europe and lodge in the h6tel of Pere Joseph in the Rae Bona- 
parte, both now demolished by the inconoclastic Hausman. Did I recollect 
Gambetta when he used to perorate at the CaJ§ Procope, and Paul, Julea, and 
other amiable Bohemians of our acqtuuntance who ate at his board — two francs, 
wine compriSy and the Fifine whom he loved with a love she never deserved ? 
I naturally stimulated him in these reminiscences, and he gave full rein 
to the past for an hour. Tlie expansive student was again before me, but 
when we returned to his house he slipped back into his r61e of the staid phy- 
deian. 

His wife, who had never crossed the lines of her native prefecture, regarded 
her husband with a sentiment where affection and admiration struggled for 
mastery. Her eyes followed him with the submissive watchfulness of a dog's — 
meant in no disrespectful sense. He who had lived eight years in Paris and re- 
stored the rick to health was indeed a wonderful man, and so constantly and 
completely was she absorbed in contemplation of him that the presence of a 
stranger scarcely aroused her curiority: 

With naif vanity, he requested me to say something to him in English in 
presence of his father, to allow him to pose. Knowing his feebleness in the 
languageof Shakespeare, I slowly and distinctly enunciated several simple words, 
which he caught and replied to with considerable effort. 

*' My son speaks it like an Englishman," observed the old gentleman; at 
which the son tnined his fsu^e away, recalling to my mind those at home who 
are always telling their guests that their daughters speak French like a IVench- 
women. 

The doctor told me that was at this village where the misunderstanding oc- 
curred between imperial and municipal authorities. The emperor was making 
a triumphant tour through the region, and at each place he was received wil£ 
firing" of cannon. No cannonade marked his entry into this village, and the Em- 
peror called up the delinquent mayor to ask why. This fonctionary was pre- 
pared for the contingency. He had thirteen reasons to offer why the cannon 
was not fired, the first of which was, he hadn't any ^cannon — when his majesty 
stopped him, saying that would suffice. 

raul bowled me back to the chateau in a break, over a macadamised, road m 
perfect order. Th/e hospitality with which I was received on my return, alter 
a two days' absence, made me feel as if it were a new home. 



THE SINGER'S FRIENDS. 

He roamed the earth with lonely feet ; 

No homestead lured him back ; 
Lands are so fall ; life is so sweet ; 
Such skies and suns for oyer meet 
To make each day's great joy complete ; 

'Twas strange that he so much must lack. 

'Twas stranger yet that joy could still 

His bosom oyerflow ; 
That smallest things his soul oonld fill* 
With eostacy, and song, whose thrill 
No pain could hinder, or could chill, 

As lonely he went to and fro. 

But ever, if there came a day 

Which on his joy and song 
So heavy load of sorrow lav 
That heart and voice could not obey. 
And feet refused the lonely way. 

So lonely, and so hard, and long, — 

It always chanced, — ^thouffh chance is not 

The word when God befriends, — . 
That on such days, to him was brought 
Echo from some old son^, forgot, 
Which, sudden, made his lonely lot 

Seem cast for worthier, sweeter ends ; 

Some stranger, whose sad eyes were wet 

With tears would take his hands, 
Saying, " Singer, my great debt 
To thee I never can forget. 
My grief in thy griefs words was set. 

And comforted for ever stands." 

Or else, — he heard, borne on the air 

Where merry music rang. 
Making the fair day still more fair. 
Lifting the burden off of care, 
Old words of his, doin^^ their share. 

While happy people laughed and sang. 

Or else, — Oh, sacredest of all. 

And sweetest recompense, — 
Love used his words, its love to call 
By name : of his dead joy, the thrall 
Waked live joy still, and could forestall 

Love's utmost passion's subtlest sense. 

So when at last, in lonely grave. 

He laid his lonely head, 
No loving heart more tears need crave ; 
Nowhere more sacred grasses wave ; 
All human hearts to whom he gave, 

Grieved like friends* Ixoax^ ^Wi\ift ^%& ^^smI. 
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IIHERE is nothing more characteristic of the prairies than the sodden and 
remarkahle change in their appearance as summer passes bto aatnnuu In 
the East, though the frosts of October and November may be sharp and frequent, 
yet the universal prevalence of '* tame grass ** — as Western men term timothy, 
red-top, blue grass, etc. — keeps the pastures, the hill-sides, and the highways 
"dress^ in livmg green.** llie forests may change, the leaves may &I1, all 
else may mark the dyin^ year ; bnt the earth itself maintains its pleaaing garb 
of summer verdure. Not so with the prairies. To-day you may walk, mOe 
after mile, through grass knee-deep and of the richest green, and among flowen 
which still are in their summer bloom ; but to-morrow, after a single heavy 
frost, you move over the same scene, trading at every step on " the grass that 
has withered, and the flower thereof that has faded away." Far as the eye can 
reach, on every hand, now stretches this limitless expanse of death, wrought 
by the cold of a night In place of the varying shades of green, there now 
meets the eye one wide waste of reddish-yellow herbage, relieved only by the 
whiter tint of the vast fields of com, which have, themselves, thos suddenly 
met their final change. When the fierce fires rise on these withered plains, 
kindled by some reckless creature for wantonness or his own convenience, (^, 
oftener, by the careless match or finished cigar, or ashes shaken &om the 
universal pipe, the very blackness of desolation is left behind the flames. The 
loss, to jtillers of the prairie, is ofi»n appalling : bams, stacks, com, even the 
very home itself. Said one of Sherman's veterans to me, recently, raising him- 
self to his full six feet, his eye flashing as when he stormed McAllister: '* Mr. 
C, if I should catch a man firing the prairie at this time, as God helps me, I 
would shoot him down in his deed ! " Only a few miles firom me, an emigrant, 
travelling in his close-covered wagon with the wind, was overtaken by the 
flames, coming down on him unseen. Horses, family, wagon, wrae all destroyed 
in a moment ; and himself lived barely long en )Ugh to tell the tale. Yet every 
night, frx>m this to winter, the red sky in every direction will show ttie appear- 
ance in the distance of a burning Chicago. 

To those, however, who love to follow the game of the prairies, the alteration 
by frx)st has many compensations. 

The change in the habits of the feathered denicens of the prairie is as great 

as in the prairie itself. The grouse^— or shall we say chickens, as the custom 

is ?~whidi yesterday lay in the stubUe, under the very nose of your dog and 

muzzle of your gun, and whkhf ini^ Qcasa^ Y^n oould not kick up with your 

A^ aow gather in flocks ot ttota^tt^ \a oti<^ YcqltAt^^ ^tv\ ^s8^\ «&^ ^mdiar 
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the warning spring and cackle of Bome old drummer of a past decade, rise in the 
distance and fly booming on for miles, to the infinite disgust of man and dog, 
who have not yet even suspected their presence. The green and the Uue- 
winged teal now gather in clusters in every prairie pond, preparatory to their 
early flight southward, from the autumn frosts. The mallard, hred in the 
locality, are joined hy their brethren from the North ; and in vast numberg 
alternate from the corn and stubble-fields to the water, giving promise of un 
failing shooting till long after snow. The great whoopmg crane — ^the white and 
the brown — visit the com, morning and evening ; then stand in flocks, far out 
on the warm prairie, or soar in the mid-day sun, mere snow-flakes in the vast 
height they delight in. 

The brant, with noisy brattle, and the wildgoose, with his well-known 
" honk ! " seek the luscious cornfields which they remember so well since they 
left them last Spring, or even the year before. All this exuberance of feathered 
life, with the fine bracing air and the cloudless sky — that glory of all glories of 
the West — in place of the sweltering heat of August, make the man of the gun 
almost reconciled to the death of grass and flower, and to the fiuled look of the 
prairie. 

The vast variety of the game of the prairie, in autumn, cannot be better set 
forth than by the detail of a single day's shooting. That I will now attempt 

In the first place we must have our horse and buggy. So long are the 
stretches from field to field, or from pond to pond, and so heavy and abundant 
is the game, that anythmg like going out afoot, and so returning, is out of the 
question. A goose will weigh 12 pounds: a brant, 6 ; a mallard or chicken, 
8 to 4 pounds : it is impossible to lug game like this around or even to get 
it home. 

Therefore, with old Peter to do the distances and the burden, and my little 
ten-year-old, with hb own happy chat and enjoyment of the thing, to hold him, 
on occasion ; behold us afield ! We come to the cornfields, skirting the vast 
prairie. It is yet morning, and the grouse and mallard have not done feeding. 
Leaving my little boy to keep the road, I enter the field. Bess, my dog, takes 
to her work, at once, ranging among the stalks and rapping a perfect tattoo on 
them with her tail, in her eager quest for frame. We pass but a little way 
when ** whu:-r ! whir-r ! " far ahead, out of scent and out of shot, rises a whole 
pack of fifty birds, and are off, fiu: as the eye can follow them. Bess crouches ; 
looks back ; fears reproof; and is evidently much relieved when kindly bidden 
to ** hold np." Slowly and carefully she now does her work ; often looking 
back, that she may not lose me in the wilderness of com, — for these sagacious 
creatures want man's company in their hunt, — and soon she has her reward- 
Down the wind — ^we must always hunt against or across it— comes that scent 
that electrifies the bird-dog, and sets every nerve tingling. With eye fixed, lip 
quivering, the whole body in excited tension, she steals on. No nosing the 
ground ; no ignoble trackuig ; breast high her delicate brown head is borne, and, 
for her, the universe lies in that tainted air. She stops; looks once around at 
me ; then becomes fixed as stone. A step forward — up rises the gallant bird, 
brown, round, and lusty, and cackles his defiance, as over the tidl stalks he 
sweeps with his powerful wings. But I am ready, too ; a moment for raising 
my gun, cocking it as it is n&ed, then the explosion, and the bird fiills heavilv 
to the earth, while the fledced feathers come floating by me, down the wmd. 
ITp rises another at the rq>ort, as near and as swift ; the ttu&t^ Ixv^g^ ^ >sn^ 
to the tondi, and he, toO| Ms. k moment, wi^\ %m^!gMfleLV«jSa^--^^^ 
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u Parker breech-loader — and, at the word, Bess '* seeks dead I " Noaing it tot 
a mommt, she shows evident pleasure at my praise, — upraise costs little and goes 
a great way, with both dogs and men, — ^then, on the word, she passes to the 
otiiier bird. But it is not there 1 A few feet, and she has the track; it was 
wing-broken, and has made good a run of many a rod, in our delay. It was a 
smadl foot, good reader, that brushed this ground, and the step was light and 
swiffc; the ground itself is loose and dry, and non-retentive of sc^t; but so 
keenly and surely does this noble creature press on the trail, that I am pat to 
my best pace, lest I lose sight of her in the com. And now, a rush, a rustle; 
she has it under her paws, and holds it firmly till my arrival. '* Good dogl " 
and then the tension is all gone ; the chase is gained ; and she wags her tail 
with satisflGiction. 

Oar run through the com has brought us in sight of a stubble which borders 
it ; now, Bess mast follow, not lead; for here is where the mallard loves to 
feed, on mornings^ like this; and his long neck and wary eye will wait fat 
neither man nor dog^ when seen. One motion of my hand — ^no word— and Bess 
falls behind me, following as meekly and quietly as she was before eager and 
swift on her range. And in good time. Just as my face shows ontsido of 
the com, with a " quack I quack I " up spring a dozen mallard» not eight rods 
off. I fire, but, taken by surprise, I miss ; and, at the report, a single dock 
rises on my left Him I secure, and his " thud," as he strikes the groimd, tdls 
of &t four poonds weight This is all out of Bess's line ; but, on the w<M:d, she 
recovers the duck, as she did the grouse, and I start for the buggy-— glad that 
the bulky game is not destined for my back. 

The little chap in the buggy has marked, with a boy's eye, the rise of the 
birds and their fau^ and pats my companion on the head, as she takes her place 
with us for a ride. It is small mercy to make a dog hunt the fidd and run the 
road. 

Now for a long ride over the prairie, in the direction of certain ponds. To 
aquatic birds water is absolutely essential, after feeding, ^gh in the air above 
us, a long line of geese is sailing southward, utterly beyond reach. But we do 
not repine. We sentimentalise tather, repeating to ourselves the lines of 

Brvant :— 

« 

** Whither, 'midst falling dew 
While glow ike heavens with the last set of day, 
Far, through their rosv depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy sditary way .'' 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink, 
Or weedy lake, or marffe of river wide ; 
Or where the wild biUows rise and sink 
On' the chafed ocean's side ? 

In vain the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong ; 
As, darkly painted on crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along." 

But here comes another troop of a dozen geese^ looming up oyer the prairie, 

half a mUe oS; low down, and coming noisUy, hurriedly on, as if thejhad jut 

gobbled op one cornfield, an& wei^ in ^^as^ \A\»^^^vDSiiQBS5t« The^ >ft 
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quite low, bat they pass us too fieur ahead, and we philosophise oa their i^aoble 
haste and huddle, as compared with that stately spring flight which Hawes 
sings : — 

"• Hawnk ! honk ! and forward, to the nor'ward, is the trumpet tone ; 
What goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the goodly cone ! 
Hawnk ! onwards to the cool blue lakes, where lie our safe love-bowers ; 
No stop ; no drop of ocean brine, near stool nor blue-light tory ; 
Our travelling watchword is, " Our mates, oxur goslings, and our glory !" 
Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with flowers : 
And not a breast on wave shall rest, until that heaven is ours V* 

But now, as we drive along, come four others, in slow, uncertain flight, 
plainly ready to alight in the first convenient pond. They are led by a 
primitive, patriarchal gander, who has plainly seen men and smelt powder 
before, for, as we lay by our philosophy and take up our gun, he bears easily off, 
and passes us, just out of range. A noisy flock of brant, flying high over our 
heads, takes off my eye for a second ; when my little boy cries out, '^ Papa, 
papa, the geese have lighted down, right ahead of us ; I gness there*s a pond ! '' 
Sure enough, going a little farther, there is a pond ; and right in the centre of it 
on a little mud-bS, stands the leader, with the odier geese sitting around him 
It is just the thing ; they are as good as in our hand. " Jessy, turn out, and 
driTe into the prairie, &r enough from the pond not to scare them. The old 
gander will watch you and Pete ; but Pll slip out and crawl up behind diat 
bunch of weeds at the edge of the pond, and we'll get them I " 

Soon the little fellow ' drives away and stops, just at the right distance. A 
horse seems rather an attraction than an obyeot of fear to a goose ; at any rate, 
the sentinel has missed no one from the buggy, and pronounces matters all right. 
I am on my hands and knees, slowly and quietly making my way ta the clnmp 
of weeds. I reach it safely, and peering through their tops, I see the birds at 
six rods from me ; the three sitting, having turned over the watch to the leader, 
and he watching intently the boy and horse. Withdrawing my cartridges of No. 
4 shot — a privilege which is one of the chief beauties of a breech-loader — I 
insert those of BB, and cautiously raise myself up to ^oot. Bat now comes 
vexation. «| 

The wind has been growing to a gale. Asl rise, the tall rashes and flags are 5 
blown down on my gun baxrels and held with so much force that I cannot lifb '^ 
them. Stooping again, I draw them back to dear the weeds; but ^ honk I 
honk I " the old fellow has taken the alarm, and, with a bound and flap, swings 
off, with two of the others, on the wind. The fourth rises to his feet ; I fire. 
With a single outstretch of his great wings, he Ms on the bar, dead. Vexed, I 
fire, mefife^ially, at the retreating three, and watch them till they fade in the 
distance. Such are the chances, even in shooting. One minute before, I would 
have thanked no man for three of those geese ; for they were standing, literally 
touching each other ; now, I am forced to be content with one. 

Bess, meantime, is having her trouble. She had difficulty in making lier 
way to the game through the soft, tenacious mud ; to get it to land bothers her 
still more. Lift that twdve pounds she can't ; and to drag it settles her ia the 
mud so that she cannot' move. Were it water, that she might swim, all woald 
be dear sailing. As it is^ she can neither lift, drag, nor swim. She looks wist- 
fully at me- There is no help for it ; tboagh not palmated^ 1 «ksl 
broader footed than she is ; and trying the ^ai&fiA un ^<^i^^v^ %bl\*^. 
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not over my boot-tops. A truly noUe bird, fts I lay it on the grass; young, fix 
its under mandible wfll break with its weight ; fat, for it is fresh firom the oom- 
fields ; and dedrable in an ecoDomical light ; for, like Patrick's pig, ^ it raised 
hisself." The little boy is on hand for the prize ; and as I deposit it nnder the 
seat, remarks, ** I tell yon that'll make a good dmner." How this gastroooaiy 
crowds itself upon all tilings human ! 

We have just seated ourselves, when a fine mallard swirls down over as and 
alights at the border of the pond. A cartridge of No. 4 now ; a abort cnep m 
the grass, an iu^orions shot at the sitting bird, and he is ours. Had I r»ned 
him he would have fallen in the mud and water, out of reach. As I lay the fine 
bird, with its deep-green head and neck, and canvas back, by the ode of the 
goose, the little dbap can hold in no longer. *' I tell you whi^ JP^P^» ^^ ^ 
business ! we're just more'n going for them, this morning ! " With this ex- 
plosbn he takes up the rems, and subsides. He has been but three years in the 
West, and he has the whole lingo : there is no stopping it. Great is Yooqg 
America, and will prevail 1 

For a mile, now, nothing appears. We are making a stretch directly acrofl 
the prairie to other ponds and fields, and soon seem ridmg out into space, for the 
horizon lies, but a little way before us, without house, tree, fence, or field lo 
break in on the outline. But it is nowhere level ground, to any great extent, 
for gentle undulations, and occasional elevations with corresponding descent^ 
vary the monotony of the scene and of the ride. " See, see ! " the little teUovr 
cries out : and there, coming down the wind, are a hundred and fifty duekcDS, 
flapping theu: wings for a few strong strokes, then sailing on with th«r wiogi 
set, as in very glee and wantonness of motion. They' may go nules in this way 
vriUiout alighting ; it is theur wont. This particular fiocki however, has flowa 
its flight, and settles, bnt a little distance off*, in the deep, brown grass. Whan 
are they now ? Inviaible, and at such times always invisible to man and dog, 
notwithstanding fancy sketches which show them all in sight, and the dogsxeadj 
to eat them. But, through the tops of this withered grass, every pair of keea 
black eyes sees you, and marks every motion. Ordinarily, they wUl not lie to 
the dog at this season ; but on a sunny day, after a night of sharp frost, they 
are, sometimes, very tame. Such are the conditions of this day, and Bess and I 
will try the birds. Passing around to get the wind, the dog has made but a km 
stretches, to and fro, before the well-known scent strikes her. She stops ; 
draws slowly on, her nose just clearing the grass ; then comes to a full stand. 
I step up to the dog, and m an instant the whole pack is in the air with a sini^ 
spring, scattering in every direction It is a poor shot that cannot get a bud 
with each barrel in such a case ; and I am not that shot. One is ayoung bird, 
fully grown ; the other an old cock, that may have drummed on the prairies 
for years. See, as we lift him, the pointed black feathers, projecting ficom the 
neck, giving him his name, "pinnated;" the yellow wattles on either ude of 
his neck, with which, distended to the size of an orange, he booms defiance to 
his enemies or love to his mates. For, sad to say for him, Tertrao has no par 
ticular love. Hence, I suppose, his name — Cupido ; Tertrao Oopido ; lawieas 
Tertrao. The dear little quail will fight to the death for his choice ; and the 
mate he has achieved with a bloody crown, he will stick to for the rest of the 
season. The rufied grouse will do the same; but this fellow, whii shall we mf 
for him ? Not only not monogamous, he is not polygamous even ; pcomisoiMMB 
lather, utterly common. But the one at our feet will boom and 
examples no more. The gallant bird has, every inch of him, the ii 
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game look of his fiamily ; we throw a veil over lus fidliogs, and deposit him in 
the buggy. 

Passing on, we soon draw near a cornfield, from which a sweep of prairie 
lopes down to a large weedy pond. Here we ought to find brant. To do bo, 
the horse must go on, and the hunter must hide himself. Giving directions to 
my little boy to keep oat of the way, for the brant likes not nearness to man or 
bwt, I step inside of the com just far epough to be hidden, and yet to com- 
mand a view of the edge of the field and the prairie beyond; A shot from 
below me, in the field, puts me on my guard ; my neighbour missed his aim, 
for here comes an dd grouse just outside the field line, his natural speed 
quickened by the shot behind him. I have no time to withdraw the BB now : 
— ^they are for brant : — just time to throw np my gun, as he passes me, and the 
heavy shot, as they strike him dead, pitch him at least six feet forward and out 
of his line of flight. Down I down in the com ! close down I for right on me 
comes a flock of eleven brant. At my shot, they veer out of the direct line 
over me, but they were too near and coming loo swiftly to get wholly away. 
Thanks for the BB in my only cartridge, now : I had no time to insert another. 
Getting their motion, I fire, and one of the birds leaves the rest, sets his wings, 
and slopea ofl*, motionless, for the distant pond. Every hnnter Imows this to be 
the sign of a fittal shot. Sixty rods off he strikes in the pond, a few rods firom 
its edge, bounding twice and throwing;; np the water in spray by the force of his 
fidl. Keloadiug, I give the word to Bess, who has watched the fiedl : she rushes 
ahead of me to the water, plunges in, snuffs the scented surfiace in every direc- 
tion, but no bird is there. Whenever a water-burd is shot, over the land, it 
makes at once for the water ; if shot on the water, or if it &lls into it, it will 
make for the weeds on shore, or for the deep grass of the prairie. 

So I call Bess in from the water . she is following the line of the shore, when 
her wondrous nose detects the outward trail ; np the prairie again and towards 
the field she boldly and rapidly treads it. A pause : her head is lifted a little 
higher, then plunged downward in the grass : and there, before me, lies the 
beautifnl bird, dead; a rich cream-colour, the whole length below; glossy 
brown above, with the exquidte orange of Uie bill and the legs adding nature^ 
own faultless finish to the bird. 

I confess that, for look, habit, delicacy for the table, the brant is my fiivourite 
of the prairie game. I may well say " good dog I " to the expectant Bess, this 
time ; for without her instinct and sagacity I should no more have secured this 
^ead bird than the rest of the flock Uiat flew away. Now for the buggy again, 
with the game. I cross the field, and coming out, find that it comers on another 
field. Toward that comer, eighty rods away, I bear, lookbg intently for the 
uprising duck or grouse ; when, far on, in the very comer itself, I see a sight 
that stops me short Three motionless figures in grayish brown, four feet high, 
as erect as posts, and as motionless too, are standing there, the largest and 
wariest bird of the praii-ies, the great whooping cranes. I have not made more 
than one step out of the rows, when they see me ; they pause a moment, then 
with a wild croak spread their sail-like vans, and bear lazily away. Never 
mmd ! '' ilka dog maun ha'e his day," my tum may come. A beat through the 
field in another course, and Bess warns me of grouse ahead ; I have just time 
to get ready, when uprises the pack. I bring one down, miss another, and pass 
m This field is about done, 1 say to myseS*, and am drawing near the out- 
skirts, when " croak I croak 1 " just beyond me ; and there are the three brown 
gentlemra, with a fourth, picked up by the way, swinging in from their drde 
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oyer the prairie to their &Toiirite field again. They are coming right in on 
teeth ; now is your time, Messrs. Parker, if you want to see what your beutifa 
little 12-gaage breechloader can do. I mustn't stir a finger to change my shot. 
Down to the ground ; and make myself as mnch a oom-bladc as I can. Blm- 
ings on this hunting-coat that my wife made me in July out of my old anay 
shelter, just the tint of the faded corn ! Not a breath, now ; not a wink of ths 
eye. AJas ! three bear off just enough to make it hopeless for the No. 4 Bnt 
the oldest chap of all says, " Come on, cranes ; who's afraid ! " when a flash ; 
an explosion ; and, crumpled up and riddled, with the jeer in his very jaws, he 
comes heavily down. Not the blue marsh-heron, man of the East, that yon call 
a " crane,** feeble of fiight, loathsome in habit and lurking-place, widi the flgon, 
when dead, of the reptiles he feeds on ; but the whooping crane, with body lOn 
a turkey, and wings like a swan, that delights in the dean com of the field and, 
in a gale that would throw a frigate on her beam-ends, sweeps up, in very sport, 
into the empyrean, and for long hours sails in grand circles in the sunslune, a 
mile high ; ever and anon trumpeting forth his joy in the cry that pves him his 
name and which just reaches the ears of the pigmy race he looks down npon. 

What is that we see, fai out on the blackened snr&ce of the burnt prairie ? 
One of the prairie's most smgular sights. We have read of the Spanish ioldiars 
in Cuba mistakmg a distant row of the scarlet flamingoes for a British army of 
invasion ; but who would have thought of a company of shaken choosing that 
black, lonely p'ain for one of their danoes I More than a dnan of them ; 
grave formal fellows, leaping in the air. first from one foot, then from the other, 
then from both ; now to a partner, now by themselves ; and evidently eqjoj^ng 
the whole thing. It is bnt a troop of cranes, eieraiting one of the most 
ludicrous and preposterous games that can be seen among the whole feathered 
tribe. And this they will do for hours together. 
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